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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE NEOTROPICAL REGION. 

This region, comprehending not only South America but Tropical 
North America and the Antilles, may be compared as to extent 
with the Ethiopian region ; but it is distinguished from all the 
other great zoological divisions of the globe, by the small pro- 
portion of its surface occupied by deserts, by the large proportion 
of its lowlands, and by the altogether unequalled extent and 
luxuriance of its tropical forests. It further possesses a grand 
mountain range, rivalling the Himalayas in altitude and far 
surpassing them in extent, and which, being wholly situated 
within the region and running through eighty degrees of latitude, 
offers a variety of conditions and an extent of mountain slopes, 
of lofty plateaus and of deep valleys, which no other tropical re- 
gion can approach. It lias a further advantage in a southward 
prolongation far into the temperate zone, equivalent to a still 
greater extension of its lofty plateaus ; and this has, no doubt, 
aided the development of the peculiar alpine forms of life which 
abound in the southern Andes. Tiie climate of this region is 
exceptionally favourable. Owing to the lofty mountain range 
situated along its western margin, the moisture-laden trade winds 
from the Atlantic have free access to the interior. A sufficient 
proportion of this moisture reaches the higher slopes of the Andes, 
where its condensation gives rise to innumerable streams, which 
cut deep ravines and carry down such an amount of sediment, 
that they have formed the vast plains of the Amazon, of Para- 
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guay, and of the Orinooko out of what were once, no doubt, arms 
of the sea, separating the large islands of Guiana, Brazil, and the 
Andes. From these concurrent favourable conditions, there has 
resulted that inexhaustible variety of generic and specific forms 
with a somewhat limited range of family and ordinal types, 
which characterise neotropical zoology to a degree nowhere else 
to be met with. 

Together with this variety and richness, there is a remarkable 
uniformity of animal life over all the tropical continental portions 
of the region, so that its division into sub-regions is a matter 
of some difficulty. There is, however, no doubt about separating 
the West Indian islands as forming a well-marked subdivision; 
characterised, not only by that poverty of forms which is a 
general feature of ancient insular groups, but also by a number 
of peculiar generic types, some of which are quite foreign to the 
remainder of the region. We must exclude, however, the islands 
of Trinidad, Tobago, and a few other small islands near the'coast, 
hicli zoologically form a part of the main land. Again, the 
South Temperate portion of the continent, together with the high 
plateaus of the Andes to near the equator, form a well-marked 
subdivision, characterised by a peculiar fauna, very distinct botli 
positively and negatively from that of the tropical lowland dis- 
tricts. The rest of Tropical South America is so homogeneous in 
its forms of life that it cannot be conveniently subdivided for the 
purposes of a work like the present. There are, no doubt, con- 
siderable differences in various parts of its vast area, due partly to 
its having been once separated into three or more islands, in part 
to existing diversities of physical conditions ; and more exact 
knowledge may enable us to form several provinces or perhaps 
additional sub-regions. A large proportion of the genera, how- 
ever, when sufficiently numerous in species, range over almost 
the whole extent of this sub-region wherever the conditions are 
favourable. Even the Andes do not seem to form such a barrier 
as has been supposed. North of the equator, where its western 
slopes are moist and forest-clad, most of the genera are found on 
both sides. To the south of this line its western valleys are arid 
and its lower plains almost deserts ; and thus the absence of a * 
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number of groups to which verdant forests are essential, can be 
traced to the unsuitable conditions rather than to the existence 
of the mountain barrier. All Tropical South America, therefore, 
is here considered to form but one sub-region. 

The portion of North America that lies within the tropics, 
closely resembles the last sub-region in general zoological features. 
It possesses hardly any positive distinctions; but there are several 
of a negative character, many important groups being wholly 
confined to South America. On the other hand many genera 
range into Mexico and Guatemala from the north, which never 
reach South America; so that it is convenient to separate this 
district as a sub-region, which forms, to some extent, a transition 
to the Nearetic region. 

General Zoological Features of the Neotropical Region. — Rich- 
ness combined with isolation is the predominant feature of 
Neotropical zoology, and no other region can approach it in 
the number of its peculiar family and generic types. It has 
eight families of Mammalia absolutely confined to it, besides 
several others which are rare elsewhere. These consist of two 
families of monkeys, Ccbidse and Hapalidae, both abounding in 
genera and species ; the Phyllostomidae, or blood-sucking bats ; 
ChinchillidcT. and Caviidac among rodents; besides the greater 
part of the Octodontkko, Echimyidte and Cercolabidae. Among 
edentata, it has Bradypodidse, or sloths, Dasypodida?, or armadillos, 
and MyrmecophagidiT, oranteaters, constituting nearly the entire 
order; while Proeyonida\ belonging to the carnivora, and Didel- 
phyidae, a family of marsupials, only extend into the Nearetic 
region. It has also many peculiar groups of carnivora aud of 
Murkho, making a total of full a hundred genera confined to the 
region. Hardly less remarkable is the absence of many wide- 
spread groups. With the exception of one genus in the West 
Indian islands and a Sorex which reaches Guatemala and Costa 
ltica, the Insectivora are wholly wanting ; as is also the extensive 
and wide-spread family of the Viverrida?. It has no oxen or 
sheep, and indeed no form of ruminant except deer and llamas; 
neither do its vast forests and grassy plains support a single form 
of non-ruminant ungulate, except the tapir and the peccary. 
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Birds. — In birds, the Neotropical region is even richer and more 
isolated. It possesses no less than 23 families wholly confined 
within its limits, with 7 others which only extend into the Nearc- 
tic region. The names of the peculiar families are : Crcrebida 1 , or 
sugar-birds ; Pliytotomidae, or plant-cutters ; Pipridae, or mana- 
kins; Cotingid.T, or chatterers; Formicariida?, or ant-thrushes; 
Dendrocolaptidie, or tree-creepers ; Pteroptochidic ; Ehamphas- 
tidjo, or toucans; Bucconidie, or puff-birds ; Galbulidie, orjaca- 
mas; Todida?, or todies; Momotida), or motmots; Steatornithidfle. 
the guacharo, or oil-bird; Cracida 1 , or curassows; Tinamida3, or 
tinamous ; Opisthocomidce, the hoazin ; Thinocorida? ; Cariamidse; 
Aramkhe; Psophiidoe, or trumpeters ; Eurypygidse, or sun-bitterns ; 
and Palamedeida?, or horned-screamers. The seven which it 
possesses in common with North America are: Yireonida*, or 
greenlets ; Mniotiltida?, or wood- warblers ; Tanagrida*, or tana- 
gers; Icterida*, or hang-nests; Tyrannidm, or tyrant-shrikes; 
Trochilkhe, or humming-birds; and Conuridm, or macaws. Most 
of these families abound in genera and species, and many are of 
immense extent ; such as Trochilid.e, with 1 15 genera, and nearly 
400 species ; Tyrannida*, with more than 00 genera and nearly 
300 species ; Tanagrida 1 , with 43 genera and 300 species; I>en- 
drocolaptidte with 43 genera and more than 200 species; and 
many other very large groups. There are nearly 000 genera 
peculiar to the Neotropical region ; but in using this number as 
a basis of comparison with other regions we must remember, that 
owing to several ornithologists having made the birds of South 
America a special study, they have perhaps been more minutely 
subdivided than in the case of other entire tropical regions. 

Distinctive Characters of Neotropical Mammalia. — It is im- 
portant also to consider the kind and amount of difference 
between the various animal forms of this region and of the 
Old World. To begin with the Quadrumana, all the larger 
American monkeys (Cebida*,) differ from every Old World group 
in the possession of an additional molar tooth in each jaw ; and 
it is in this group alone that the tail is developed into a prehen- 
sile organ of wonderful power, adapting the animals to a purely 
arboreal life. Four of the genera, comprising more than half the 
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species, have the prehensile tail, the remainder having this organ 
either short, or lax as in the Old World monkeys. Other dif- 
ferences from Old World apes, are the possession of a broad nasal 
septum, and a less opposable thumb’; and the absence of cheek- 
pouches, ischial callosities, and a bony ear-tube. The Hapalidte, 
or marmozets, agree with the Cebidie in all these characters, but 
have others in addition which still more widely separate them from 
the Simiid.e ; such as an additional premolar tooth, acute claws, and 
thumb not at all opposable ; so that the whole group of American 
monkeys are radically different from the remainder of the order. 

The Frocyonidaj are a distinct family of Carnivora, which make 
up for the scarcity of Mustelidie in South America. The Suidse 
are represented by the very distinct genus Dicolylcs (Peccary) form- 
ing a separate sub-family, and differing from all other genera in 
their dentition, the absence of tail and of one of the toes of the 
hind feet, the possession of a dorsal gland, and only two mammae. 
The rodents are represented by the Chinchillidm and Caviidas, 
the latter comprising the largest animals in the order. The 
Edentata are almost wholly confined to this region ; and the three 
families of the sloths (Brady poduto), armadillos (Dasypodida;), 
and ant-eaters (Myrmecophagkhe), are widely separated in struc- 
ture from any Old World animals. Lastly, we have the opossums 
(I)idelphyida?), a family of marsupials, but having no close affi- 
nity to any of the numerous Australian forms of that order. 
We have already arriv 'd at the conclusion that the presence of 
marsupials in South America is not due to any direct transfer- 
ence from Australia, but that their introduction is comparatively 
recent, and that they came from the Old World by way of North 
America (vol. i., p. 155). But the numerous and deep-seated 
peculiarities of many other of its mammalia, would indicate a 
very remote origin ; and a long-continued isolation of South 
America from the rest of the world is required, in order to account 
for the preservation and development of so many distinct groups 
of comparatively low-type quadrupeds. 

Distinctive Characters of Neotropical Birds . — The birds which 
are especially characteristic of this region, present similar 
distinctive features. In the onormous group of Passerine 
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birds which, though comprising nearly three-fourths of the 
entire class, yet presents hardly any well-marked differences 
of structure by which it can be subdivided — the families confined 
to America are, for the most part, more closely related to each 
other than to the Old World groups. The ten families forming 
the group of “ Formicaroid Passcres,” in our arrangement (vol. 
i., p. 94), are characterised by the absence of singing muscles in 
the larynx, and also by an unusual development of the first primary 
quill ; and seven of this series of families (which are considered 
to be less perfectly developed than the great mass of Old World 
passcres) are exclusively American, the three belonging to the 
Eastern hemisphere being of small extent. Another group of 
ten families — our “Tanagmid Passcres, 1 ”, are characterised by the 
abortion or very rudimentary condition of the first quill; and uf 
these, five are exclusively American, and have numerous genera 
and species, while only two are non-American, and these are of 
small extent. On the other hand the “Turdoid Passcres,” con- 
sisting of 23 families and comprising all the true “singing-birds/' 
is poorly represented in America; no family being exclusively 
Neotropical, and only three being at all fully represented in South 
America, though they comprise the great mass of the Old World 
passeres. These peculiarities, which group together whole series 
of families uf American birds, point to early separation and long 
isolation, no less surely than the more remarkable structural 
divergences presented by the Neotropical mammalia. 

In the Picaria*, we have first, the toucans (Ilhamphastidse) ; 
an extraordinary and beautiful family, whose enormous gaily- 
coloured bills and long feathered tongues, separate them widely 
from all oilier birds. The Galbulidas or jacamars, the motmots 
(Momotuke), and the envious little todies (Todidie) of the 
Antilles, are also isolated groups. Put most remarkable of all 
is the wonderful family of the humming-birds, which ranges 
over all America from Ticrra del Fuego to Sitka, and from the 
level plains of the Amazon to above the snow-line on the Andes ; 
which abounds both in genera, species, and individuals, and is 
yet strictly confined to this continent alone ! ITow vast must 
have been the time required to develop those beautiful and 
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highly specialized forms out of some ancestral swift-like type - 
how complete and long continued the isolation of their birth- 
place to have allowed of their modification and adaptation to 
such divergent climates and conditions, yet n^ver to have per- 
mitted them to establish themselves in the other continents. 
No naturalist can study in detail this single family of birds, 
without being profoundly impressed with the vast antiquity of 
the South American continent, its long isolation from the rest of 
the land surface of the globe, and the persistence through countless 
ages of all the conditions requisite for the development and 
increase of varied forms of animal life. 

Passing on to the parrot tribe, we find the peculiar family of the 
Conurida?, of which the macaws are the highest development, very 
largely represented. It is in the gallinaceous birds however that 
we again meet with wholly isolated groups. The Cracidre, in- 
cluding the curassows and guans, have no immediate relations 
with any of the Old World families. Professor Huxley considers 
them to approach nearest to (though still very remote from) the 
Australian megapodes ; and here, as in the case of the marsu- 
pials, we probably have divergent modifications of an ancient 
type once widely distributed, not a direct communication between 
the southern continents. The Tinamidm or tinamous, point to a 
still more remote antiquity, since their nearest allies are believed 
to be the Struthiones or ostrich tribe, of which a lew repre- 
sentatives are scattered widely over the globe. The lioazin of 
Guiana (Opisthocomus) is another isolated form, not only the 
type of a family, but perhaps of an extinct order of birds. Pass- 
ing on to the waders, we have a number of peculiar family types, 
all indicative of antiquity and isolation. The Cariama of the 
plains of Brazil, a bird somewhat intermediate between a bustard 
and a hawk, is one of these ; the elegant Rsophia or trumpeter of 
the Amazonian forests ; the beautiful little sun-bittern of the 
river banks (Eunjpyya) ; and the homed screamers (. Palamcdea ), 
all form distinct and isolated families of birds, to which the Old 
World offers nothing directly comparable. 

Reptile. s\ — The Neotropical region is very rich in varied forms 
of reptile life, and the species are very abundant. It has six 
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altogether peculiar families, and several others which only range 
into the Neurotic region, as well as a very large number of pecu- 
liar or characteristic genera. As the orders of reptiles differ 
considerably in their distributional features, they must be con- 
sidered separately. 

The snakes (Ophidia) differ from all other reptiles, and from 
most other orders of vertebrates, in the wide average distribution 
of the families ; so that such an isolated region as the Neotrop- 
ical possesses no peculiar family, nor even one confined to the 
American continent. The families of most restricted range are — 
the ScytalidiU, only found elsewhere in the Philippine islands ; 
the AmblycephalidtT, common to the Oriental and Neotropical 
regions ; and the Tortricidie, most abundant in the Oriental region, 
but found also in the Austro-Malay islands and Tropical South 
America. Sixteen of the families of snakes occur in the region, 
the Colubrida?, Amblycephalkhe, and Pythonidie, being those 
which are best represented by peculiar forms. There are 25 pecu- 
liar or characteristic genera, tin 1 most important, being Dmaicvs 
(Colubrida 1 ) ; Boa, Epicrah'*, and Ungalia (Pythonidie) ; ElajJ* 
(Elapkke) ; and Cra^palotrph alas (Crotalidie). 

The lizards (Lacertilia) are generally more restricted in their 
range; hence we find that out of 15 families which inhabit the 
region, 5 arc altogether peculiar, and 4- more extend only to N. 
America. The peculiar families are Helodermkhe, Anadiadie, 
Chirocolkke, Iphisiadm, and Cercosauridiu ; but it must be noted 
that these all possess lmt a single genus each, and only two of 
them (Chirocolkke and Cercosauridic) have more than a single 
species. The families which range over both South and North 
America arc Chirotbke, Chalchhe, Tehhe, and Iguanidaj; the 
first and second arc of small extent, but the other two are very 
large groups, the Teirke possessing 12 genera and near 80 species; 
the Iguanida: 40 genera and near 150 species ; the greater part of 
which are Neotropical. There are more than 50 peculiar or highly 
characteristic genera of lizards, about 40 of which belong to the 
Teidm and Jguanhhe, which thus especially characterize the 
region. The most important and characteristic genera are the 
following: Antrim (Tehhe) ; (lywmplhiilmnx ((Jymuopthalmkhe) ; 
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Cclcstus and Diploglossus (Scincidae) ; Sphocrodadylus (Gecko- 
tidae) ; Liocephalus , Liolccmus, Prodoirdus, and many smaller 
genera (Iguanidae). The three extensive Old World families 
Varanidao, Lacertidae, and Agamidae, are absent from the entire 
American continent. 

In the order Crocodilia, America has the peculiar family of 
the alligators (Alligatoridae), as well as several species of true 
crocodiles (Crocodilidie). The Chelonia (tortoises) are repre- 
sented by the families Testudinuhe and Clielydidae, both of wide 
range; but there are six peculiar genera , — Derniatemyz and Stau- 
rotypm belonging to the former family, — Pdtoccphalus , Podo- 
cnemis , Hydromcdum , and Chrlys, to the latter. Some of the 
Amazon river- turtles of the genus Podoencmys rival in size the 
largest species of true marine turtles (Chelonikke), and arc equally 
good for food. 

Amyhibia . — The Neotropical region possesses representatives 
of sixteen families of Amphibia of which four are peculiar; all 
belonging to Anoura or tail-less Batrachians. The Cteciliadre 
or snake-like amphibia, arc represented by two peculiar genera, 
tfiphonopsix and Rhinal mna. Tailed Batrachians are almost 
unknown, only a few species of Spelcrpcs (Salamandridae) enter- 
ing Central America, and one extending as far south as the 
Amies of Bogota in South America. Tail-less Batrachians on 
the other hand, are abundant ; there being 14 families repre- 
sented, of which 4, — Rhinophrynda?, llylaplesidae, Pleetroman- 
tidie, and Pipuhe are peculiar. None of these families contain 
more than a single genus, and only the second more than a 
single species; so that it is not these which give a character to 
t he South American Amphibia-fauna. The most important and 
best represented families are, Ranidie (true frogs), with eleven 
genera and more than 50 species ; Polypedatidiv (tree-frogs) 
with seven genera and about 40 species; Hylidre (tree-frogs) 
with eight genera and nearly 30 species ; Engystomida? (toads) 
(5 genera), Bombinatoruhe (frogs), (4 genera), Phryniscida? and 
Bufonidie (toads), (each with 2 genera), are also fairly represen- 
ted. All these families are widely distributed, but the Neotropi- 
cal genera are, in almost every case, peculiar. 
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Frcsli-water fishes. — The great rivers of Tropical America abound 
in fisli of many strange forms and peculiar types. Three fami- 
lies, and three sub-family groups are peculiar, while the number 
of peculiar genera is about 120, The peculiar families are Poly- 
centrhhe, with two genera ; Gymnotidae, a family which includes 
the electric eels, (5 genera) ; and Trygonidae, the rays, which are 
every where marine except in the great rivers of South America, 
where many species are found, belonging to two genera. Of the 
extensive family Silurida?, three sub-families Siluridae anomalo- 
ptera?, S. olisthoptera?, and S. brancliiokv, are confined to this 
region. The larger and more important of the peculiar genera 
are the following : Percilia , inhabiting Chilian and Percichthys 
South Temperate rivers, belong to the Perch family (Percidie) ; 
Acharnes, found only in Guiana, belongs to the Nandidm, a 
family of wide range in the tropics ; the Chromidic, a family of 
exclusively fresh-water fishes found in the tropics of the Ethio- 
pian, Oriental and Neotropical regions, are here represented by 
15 genera, the more important being Acara (17 sp.), J faros (25 
sp.), CrenicicJila (9 sp.), Saimwperca (7 sp.). Many of these fishes 
are beautifully marked and coloured. The Siluridm proterop- 
tene are represented by 14 genera, of which Pimclodus (42 sp.), 
and Phitystoma (11 sp.), are the most important; the Siluridie 
stenobranchifle by 11 genera, the chief being Doras (18 sp.), 
Aucheniptervs (9 sp.), and O.njdnras (7 sp.). The Siluridae pro- 
teropodes are represented by 16 genera, many of them being among 
the most singular of fresli-water fishes, clothed in coats of mail, 
and armed with hooks and serrated spines. The following are 
the most important, — ChcrAostomvs (25 sp.), Loricaria (17 sp.), 
Plecostonus (15 sp.) and Callichthys (11 sp.). The Characinidce 
are divided between Tropical America and Tropical Africa, the 
former possessing about 40 genera and 200 species. The Hap- 
lochitonnke are confined to South America and Australia; the 
American genus being IlaplocliUon. The Cyprinodontidu?. are 
represented by 18 genera, the most important being, Paxilia (16 
sp.), Girardinus (10 sp.), and Gambusia (8 sp.) The Ostcoglos- 
sidie, found in Australian and African rivers, are represented in 
South America by the peculiar Ampaimo, the “pirurucu” of the 
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Amazon. The ancient Sirenoidei, also found in Australia and 
Africa, have the Lepidosiren as their American representative. 
Lastly, Ellipisurus is a genus of rays peculiar to the fresh waters 
of South America. We may expect these numbers to be largely 
increased and many new genera to be added, when the extensive 
collections made by Agassiz in Brazil are described. 

Summary of Neotropical Vertebrates. — Summarizing the pre- 
ceding facts, we find that the Neotropical region possesses no 
less than 45 families and more than 900 genera of Vertebrata 
which are altogether peculiar to it ; while it has representatives 
of 168 families out of a total of 330, showing that 162 families 
are altogether absent. It has also representatives of 131 genera 
of Mammalia of which 103 are peculiar to it, a proportion of ■§■ ; 
while of 683 genera of land-birds no less than 576 are peculiar, 
being almost exactly £of the whole. These numbers and pro- 
portions are far higher than in the case of any other region. 

Inverts. 

The Neotropical region is so excessively rich in insect life, it 
so abounds in peculiar groups, in forms of exquisite beauty, 
and in an endless profusion of species, that no adequate idea of 
this branch of its fauna can be conveyed by the mere enumera- 
tion of peculiar and characteristic groups, to which we are here 
compelled to limit ourselves. Our facts and figures will, how- 
ever, furnish data for comparison; and will thus enable those 
who have some knowledge? of the entomology of any other 
country, to form a better notion of the vast wealth of insect r life 
in this region, than a more general and picturesque description 
could afford them. 

Lepidoptera. — The Butterflies of South America surpass those 
of all other regions in numbers, variety and beauty; and we 
find here, not only more peculiar genera and families than else- 
where, but, what is very remarkable, a fuller representation of 
the whole series of families. Out of the 16 families of butter- 
flies in all parts of the world, 13 are found here, and 3 of these 
are wholly peculiar — Brassoluhv, Heliconidae, and Eurygonuhe, 
with a fourth, Ervcinida*, which only extends into the Neurotic 
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region ; so that there .are 4 families peculiar to America. These 
four families comprise 68 genera and more than 800 species; 
alone constituting a very important feature in the entomology of 
the region. But in almost all the other families there are 
numbers of peculiar genera, amounting in all to about 200, or 
not far short of half the total number of genera in the world — 
(431). We must briefly notice some of the peculiarities of the 
several families, as represented in this region. The Danaidse 
consist of 15 genera, all peculiar, and differing widely from the 
generally sombre-tinted forms of the rest of the world. The 
delicate transparent- winged Itliomias of which 160 species are 
described, are the most remarkable. Melmcea , Napcogenes , 

Ceratina and Dirccnna are more gaily coloured, and are among 
the chief ornaments of the forests. The Satyrid© are repre- 
sented by 25 peculiar genera, many of great beauty ; the most 
remarkable and elegant being the genus Ilcelem and its allies, 
whose transparent wings are delicately marked with patches of 
orange, pink, or violet. The genus Morpho is perhaps the 
grandest development of the butterfly type, being of immense 
size and adorned with the most brilliant azure tints, which in 
some species attain a splendour of metallic lustre unsurpassed 
in nature. The Brassolid© are even larger, but are crepuscular 
insects, with rich though sober colouring. The true Heliconii 
are magnificent insects, most elegantly marked with brilliant 
and strongly contrasted tints. Tire Nymphalidae are represented 
by such a variety of gorgeous insects that it is difficult to select 
examples. Prominent are the genera Catagrcmma and CallitJica, 
whose exquisite colours and symmetrical markings are unique 
and indescribable ; and these are in some cases rivalled by 
A grias and Prepona, which reproduce their style of coloration 
although not closely allied to them. The Erycinid®, consisting 
of 59 genera and 560 species, comprise the most varied and 
beautiful of small butterflies ; and it would be useless to attempt 
to indicate the unimaginable combinations of form and colour 
they present. It must be sufficient to say that nothing elsewhere 
on the globe at all resembles them. In Lycaenid© the world- 
wide genus Thtxla is wonderfully developed, and the South 
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American species not only surpass all others in size and beauty, but 
some of them are so gorgeous on the under surface of their 
wings, as to exceed almost all the combinations of metallic tints 
we meet with in nature. The last family, Hesperidae, is also 
wonderfully developed here, the species being excessively nu- 
merous, while some of them redeem the character of this generally 
sober family, by their rich and elegant coloration. 

In the only other group of Lepidoptera we can here notice, 
the Spliingina, the Neotropical region possesses some peculiar 
forms. The magnificent diurnal butterfly-like moths, Urania , 
are the most remarkable ; and they are rendered more interesting 
by the occurrence of a species closely resembling them in 
Madagascar. Another family of day-flying moths, the Castniidae, 
is almost equally divided between the Neotropical and Australian 
regions, although the genera are more numerous in the latter. 
The American Castnias are large, thick-bodied insects, with a 
coarse scaly surface and rich dull colours ; differing widely from 
the glossy and gaily coloured Agaristas, which are typical of the 
family in the East. 

Coleoptcra . — This is so vast a subject that, as in the case of the 
regions already treated, we must confine our attention to a few of 
the more important and best known families as representatives 
of the entire order. 

Cicindelida;. — We find here examples of 1 5 out of the 35 genera 
of these insects ; and 10 of these genera are peculiar. The most 
important are Oxycliila (11 sp.), Hircsia (14 sp.), and Ctenostoma 
(26 sp.). Odontochila (57 sp.) is the most abundant and cha- 
racteristic of all, but is not wholly peculiar, there being a species 
in the Malay archipelago. Tetracha, another large genus, has 
species in Australia and a few in North America and Europe. 
The small genus Peridexia is divided between Brazil and Mada- 
gascar, — a somewhat similar distribution to that of Urania noticed 
above. One genus, Agrius , is confined to the southern extremity 
of the continent. 

Carabidse. — Besides a considerable number of cosmopolitan 
or wide-spread genera, this family is represented by more than 
100 genera which are peculiar to the Neotropical region. The 
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most important of these are Agra (150 sp.), Ardistonus (44 sp.), 
Scldzogenius (25 sp.), Pcledum (24 sp.), Calophena (22 sp.), As- 
pidoglossa (21 sp.), and Lia , Camptodonotus , Stenocrepis :, and 
Lachnophorus, with each more than 12 species. These are all 
tropical ; but there are also a number of genera (26) peculiar to 
Chili and South Temperate America. The most important of 
these are Antarctia (29 sp.), all except two or three confined to 
South Temperate America ; Scclodontis (10 sp.), mostly Chilian ; 
Feronomorpha (6 sp.) all Chilian ; and Tropidopterus (4 sp.), all 
Chilian. Helluomorpha (18 sp.), is confined to North and South 
America ; Galerita, Callida, and Tetragonodenis, are large genera 
which are chiefly South American but with a few species scat- 
tered over the other tropical regions. Casnonia and Lebia are 
cosmopolite, but most abundant in South America. Pachyteles is 
mostly South American but with a few species in West Africa; 
while Lobodonotus has one species in South America and two in 
Africa. 

Lucanidre. — The Neotropical species of this family almost all 
belong to peculiar genera. Those common to other regions are 
Syndcsus, confined to Tropical South America and Australia, and 
Platycerus which is Pal rear c tic and Nearctic, with one species in 
Brazil. The most remarkable genus is undoubtedly Chiasogna - 
thus, confined to Chili. These are large insects of metallic green 
colours, and armed with enormous serrated mandibles. The 
allied genera, Pholidotus and Sphenognathus, inhabit Tropical 
South America. Streptoccrus confined to Chili, is interesting, as 
being allied to the Australian Lamprima . The other genera 
present no remarkable features ; but Sclcrognathus and Lcptino - 
ptera are the most extensive. 

Cetoniidre. — These magnificent insects are but poorly repre- 
sented in America ; the species being mostly of sombre colours. 
There are 14 genera, 1 2 of which are peculiar. The most exten- 
sive genus is Gymnetis, which, with its allies Cotinis and Allor- 
hina , form a group which comprehends two-thirds of the Neotro- 
pical species of the family. The only other genera of importance 
are, Inca (7 sp.), remarkable for their large size, and being the 
only American group in which horns are developed on the head ; 
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and Trigonopeltastes (6 sp.), allied to the European Trichius. The 
non-peculiar genera are, Stethodesma, of which half the species 
are African and half tropical American; and Ewphoria, confined 
to America both North and South. 

Buprestidae. — In this fine group the Neotropical region is 
tolerably rich, having examples of 39 genera, 18 of which are 
peculiar to it. Of these, the most extensive are Conognatha and 
Halecia, which have a wide range over most parts of the region ; 
and Dactylozodes, confined to the south temperate zone. Of im- 
portant genera which range beyond the region, Dicerca is mainly 
Nearctic and Palaearctic ; Cinyra has a species in North America 
and one in Australia ; Curis is divided between Chili and 
Australia ; the Australian genus Stigmodera has a species in Chili ; 
Polycesta has a species in Madagascar, two in the Mediterranean 
region, and a few in North America ; Acherusia is divided between 
Australia and Brazil ; Ptosima has one species in south tempe- 
rate America, the rest widely scattered from North America to 
the Philippines ; Actenodcs has a single species in North Ame- 
rica and another in West Africa; Colobogaster has two in West 
Africa, one in Java and one in the Moluccas. The relations of 
South America and Australia as indicated by these insects has 
already been sufficiently noticed under the latter region. 

Longicomia. — The Neotropical Longicorn Coleoptera are over- 
whelming in tlieir numbers and variety, their singularity and 
their beauty. In the recent Catalogue of Gemminger and 
Harold, it is credited with 51G genera, 489 of which are peculiar 
to it ; while it has only 5 genera in common (exclusively) with 
the Nearctic, and 4 (in the same way) with the Australian region. 
Only the more important genera can be here referred to, under 
the three great families into which these insects are divided. 

The Frionidte are excessively numerous, being grouped in 64 
genera, more than double the number possessed by any other 
region ; and 61 of these are peculiar. The three, common to 
other regions, are, Parandra and Mallodon, which are widely 
distributed ; and Ergatcs, found also in California and Europe. 
The most remarkable genera are, the magnificently-coloured 
Psalidognctthus and Pyrodes; the large and strangely marked 
Torn*. o 
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Macrodontia; and Titanus , the largest insect of the entire 
family. 

Of the Cerambycidre there are 233 genera, exceeding by one- 
half, the number in any other region ; and 225 of these are 
peculiar. Only 2 are common to the Neotropical and Ne arc tic 
regions exclusively, and 3 to the Neotropical and Australian. 
The most extensive genera are the elegant Ibidion (80 sp.); 
the richly-coloured Chrysoprasis (47 sp.); the prettily-marked 
Trachydcres (53 sp.) ; with Odontocera (25 sp.); Criodon (22 sp.) ; 
and a host of others of less extent, but often of surpassing 
interest and beauty. The noteworthy genera of wide range are, 
Oeme and Cyrtomcrus, which have each a species in West Africa, 
and Hammatoccrus , which has one in Australia. 

The Lamiidce have 219 genera, and this is the only tropical 
region in which they do not exceed the Cerambycidse. This 
number is almost exactly the same as that of the Oriental 
genera, but here there are more peculiar groups, 203 against 160 
in the other region. The most extensive genera are Hemilophm 
(80 sp.), Colobothea (70 sp.), Acanthodcrcs (56 sp.), Oncoderes 
(48 sp.), Lcpturgns (40 sp.), Hypsiomn (32 sp.), and Ttcniotes 
(20 sp.). Macropus longimanv.s , commonly called the harlequin 
beetle, is one of the largest and most singularly-marked insects 
in the whole family. Icptostylvs has a single species in Now 
Zealand ; Acanthodcrcs has one species in Europe, W. Africa, 
and Australia, respectively; Spalacopsis has a species in* W. 
Africa ; Pachypcza is common to S. America and the Philip- 
pines ; Mcsosa is Oriental and Paltearctic, but has one species on 
the Amazon ; Apomecyna ranges through the tropics of the 
Eastern Hemisphere, but has two species in S. America; Aran- 
thocinus has one species in Tasmania, and the rest in South 
America, North America, and Europe; Theca is wholly Neo- 
tropical, except two species in the Philippine Islands. 

General Conclusions as to the Neotropical Insect-fauna . — 
Looking at the insects of the Neotropical region as a whole, we 
ar$ struck with the vast amount of specialty they present ; and, 
considering how many causes there are which must lead to the 
dispersal of insects, the number of its groups which are scattered 
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over the globe is not nearly so great as we might expect. This 
points to a long period of isolation, during which the various 
forms of life have acted and reacted on each other, leading to such 
a complex yet harmoniously-balanced result as to defy the com- 
petition of the chance immigrants that from time to time must 
have arrived. This is quite in accordance with the very high 
antiquity we have shown most insect-forms to possess; and 
it is no doubt owing to this antiquity, that such a complete 
diversity of generic forms has been here brought about, without 
any important deviation from the great family types which pre- 
vail over the rest of the globe. 

Land Shells. — The Neotropical region is probably the richest 
on the globe in Terrestrial Mollusca, but this is owing, not to any 
extreme productiveness of the equatorial parts of the continent, 
where almost all other forms of life are so largely developed, but 
to the altogether exceptional riches of the West India Islands. 
The most recent estimates show that the Antilles contain more 
species of land shells than all the rest of the region, and almost 
exactly as many as all continental America, north and south. 

Mi\ Thomas Bland, who has long studied American land shells, 
points out a remarkable difference in the distribution of the 
Operculated and Inoperculated groups, the former being pre- 
dominant on the islands, the latter on the continent. The 
Antilles possess over GOO species of Operculata, to about 150 
on the whole American continent, the genera being as 22 to 14. 
Of Inopereulata the Antilles have 740, the Continent 1,250, the 
genera being 18 and 22. The proportions of the two groups in 
each country aie, therefore : 

West India Islands. American Continent. 

Operculata Gen. 22 Sp. 608 14 151 

Inopereulata „ 18 „ 737 22 1251 

The extensive family of the Helicid® is represented by 22 
genera, of which 6 are peculiar. Spiraceis is confined to 
Central America and the Antilles ; Stenopus and Sagda are 
Antillean only ; Orthalicus, Maeroceramus, and Bulimulus haVe 
a wider range, the last two extending into the southern United 
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States. Important and characteristic genera are, Olandina, in 
all the tropical parts of the region; Cylindrclla, in Central 
America and the Antilles ; Bulimus, containing many large and 
handsome species in South America ; Stenorjyra, widely spread in 
the tropics ; and Streptaxis, in Tropical South America. 

Among the Operculata, the Aciculidae are mostly Antillean, 
two genera being peculiar there, and one, Truncatclla, of wide 
distribution, but most abundant in the "West Indian Islands. 
The Cyclostomidm arc represented by 15 genera, 9 being 
peculiar to the region, and 5 of these (belonging to the sub- 
family Licinida?) to the Antilles only. Of these peculiar genera 
Cislula and Chondropoma arc the most important, ranging over 
all the tropical parts of the region. Other important genera arc 
Cy clot us and Meyalomastoma ; while Cyclophorus also occurs all 
over the region. The Ilelicinidae are mostly Neotropical, six 
out of the seven genera being found here, and four are peculiar. 
Stoastoma, is one of the largest genera; and, with Trochatclla 
and Alcadia, is confined to the Antilles, while the wide-spread 
Helicina is most abundant there. 

The Limackhe, or Old World slugs, are absent from the region, 
their place being taken by the allied family, Oncidiadae. 

Marine Shells. — We go out of our usual course to say a few 
words about the marine shells of this region, because their 
distribution on the two sides of the continent is important, as 
an indication of the former separation of North and South 
America, and the connection of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
It was once thought that no species of shells were common to 
the two sides of the Central American Isthmus, and Dr. Mbrch 
still holds that opinion; but Dr. Philip Carpenter, who has 
paid special attention to the subject, considers that there are at 
least 35 species absolutely identical, while as many others are 
so close that they may be only varieties. Nearly 70 others are 
distinct but representative species. The genera of marine mol- 
lusca are very largely common to the east and west coasts, 
more than 40 being so named in the lists published by Mr. 
Woodward. The West Indian Islands being a rich shell dis- 
trict, produce a number of peculiar forms, and the west coast of 
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South America is, to some extent, peopled by Oriental and Pacific 
genera of shells. On the west coast there is hardly any coral, 
while on the east it is abundant, showing a difference of physical 
conditions that must have greatly influenced the development 
of mollusca. When these various counteracting influences are 
taken into consideration, the identity or close affinity of about 
140 species and 40 genera on the two sides of the Isthmus 
of Panama becomes very important; and, combined with the 
fact of 48 species of fish (or 30 per cent, of those known) 
being identical on the adjacent coasts of the two oceans (as 
determined by Dr. Gunther), render it probable that Central 
America has been partially submerged up to comparatively re- 
cent geological times. Yet another proof of this former union 
of two oceans is to be found in the fossil corals of the Antilles 
of the Miocene age, which Dr. Duncan finds to be more allied 
to existing Pacific forms, than to those of the Atlantic or even 
of the Caribbean Sea. 

Neotropical Sub-regions. 

In the concluding part of this work devoted to geographical 
zoology, the sub-regions are arranged in the order best adapted 
to exhibit them in a tabular form, and to show the affinities of 
the several regions ; but for our present purpose it will be best 
to take first in order that which is the most important and most 
extensive, and which exhibits all the peculiar characteristics of 
the region in their fullest development. We begin therefore 
with our second division. 

II. Tropical South- America, or the Brazilian Sub-region. 

Tliis extensive district may be defined as consisting of all the 
tropical forest-region of South America, including all the open 
plains and pasture lands, surrounded by, or intimately associated 
with, the forests. Its central mass consists of the great forest- 
plain of the Amazons, extending from Paranoiba on the north 
coast of Brazil (long. 42° W.) to Zamora, in the province of 
Loja (lat. 4 # S., long. 79° W.), high up in the Andes, on the west ; — 
a distance in a straight line of more than 2,500 English miles, 
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along the whole of which there is (almost certainly) one con- 
tinuous virgin forest. Its greatest extent from north to south, is 
from the mouths of the Orinooko to the eastern slopes of the 
Andes near La Paz in Bolivia and a little north of Sta, Cruz de 
la Sierra (lat. 18° S.), a distance of about 1,900 miles. Within this 
area of continuous forests, are included some open “ campos,” or 
patches of pasture lands, the most important being, — the Campos 
of the Upper Iiio Branco on the northern boundary of Brazil ; a 
tract in the interior of British Guiana ; and another on the 
northern bank of the Amazon near its mouth, and extending 
some little distance on its south bank at Santarem. On the 
northern bank of the Orinooko are the Llanos, or flat open plains, 
partly flooded in the rainy season ; but much of the interior of 
Venezuela appears to be forest country. The forest again pre- 
vails from Panama to Mavacaybo, and southwards in the Magda- 
lena valley ; and on all the western side of the Andes to about 
100 miles south of Guayaquil. On the N.E. coast of Brazil is a 
tract of open country, in some parts of which (as near Ceara) 
rain does not fall for years together; but south of Cape St. 
fioque the coast-forests of Brazil commence, extending to lat. 
30° S., clothing all the valleys and hill sides as far inland as the 
higher mountain ranges, and even penetrating up the great valleys 
far into the interior. To the south-west the forest country re- 
appears in Paraguay, and extends in patches and partially 
wooded countiy, till it almost reaches the southern extension of 
the Amazonian forests. The interior of Brazil is thus in the 
position of a great island-plateau, rising out of, and surrounded 
by, a lowland region of ever- verdant forest. The Brazilian sub- 
region comprises all this forest-country and its included open 
tracts, and so far beyond it as there exists sufficient woody 
vegetation to support its peculiar forms of life. It thus ex- 
tends considerably beyond the tropic in Paraguay and south 
Brazil ; while the great desert of Chaco, extending from 25° to 
30° S., lat. between the Parana and the Andes, as well as the high 
plateaus of the Andean range, with the strip of sandy desert on 
the Pacific coast as far as to about 5° of south latitude, belong to 
south temperate America, or the sub-region of the Andes. 
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Having already given & sketch of the zoological features of 
the Neotropical region as a whole, the greater part of which will 
apply to this sub-region, we must here confine ourselves to an 
indication of the more important groups which, on the one hand, 
are confined to it, and on the other are absent ; together with a 
notice of its special relations to other regions. 

Mammalia. — Many of the most remarkable of the American 
monkeys are limited to this sub-region ; as Lagothrix, Pithecia, 
and Brachyurus, limited to the great Amazonian forests ; Eriodcs 
to south-east Brazil; and Callithrix to tropical South America. 
All the marmosets (Ilapalidaj) are also confined to this sub-region, 
one only being found at Panama, and perhaps extending a little 
beyond it. Among other peculiar forms, are 8 genera of bats ; 
3 peculiar forms of wild dog ; Ptcronura, a genus of otters ; 
Inia, a peculiar form of dolphin inhabiting the upper waters of 
the Amazon ; tapirs of the genus Tajnriis (a distinct genus being 
found north of Panama) ; 4 genera of Muridse ; Ctenomys, a genus 
of Octodontidfe ; the whole family of Eehimyidne, or spiny rats, 
(as far as the American continent is concerned) consisting of 8 
genera and 28 species ; Chcctomys, a genus of Cercolabidae ; the 
capybara (. Hydrochocrus ) the largest known rodent, belonging to 
the Caviidae ; the larger ant-eaters ( Myrnucopliaga ) ; sloths of the 
genus Bradypvs ; 2 genera of armadillos (Dasypodidse) ; and two 
peculiar forms of the opossum family (Didelphyidae). No group 
that is typically Neotropical is absent from this sub-region, 
except such as are peculiar to other single sub-regions and which 
will be noticed accordingly. The occurrence of a solitary species 
of hare ( Lepus braziliensis) in central Brazil and the Andes, is 
remarkable, as it is cut off from all its allies, the genus not being 
known to occur elsewhere on the continent further south than 
Costa Plica. The only important external relation indicated by 
the Mammalia of this sub-region is towards the Ethiopian region, 
2 genera of Echimyidee, Autocodes and Petromys, occurring in 
South and South-east Africa. 

Plate IV. Characteristic Neotropical Mammalia. — Our illustra- 
tion represents a mountainous forest in Brazil, the part of South 
America where the Neotropical Mammalia are perhaps best 
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developed. The central and most conspicuous figure is the collared 
ant-eater, (Tamandua tetradactyla), one of the handsomest of the 
family, in its conspicuous livery of black and white. To the left 
are a pair of sloths (Ardopithecus flaccidui) showing the curious 
black spot on the back with which many of the species are marked, 
and which looks like a hole in the trunk of a tree ; but this mark 
seems to be only found on the male animal. The fur of many of 
the sloths has a greenish tinge, and Dr. Seemann remarked its 
resemblance to the Tillandsia usneoides, or “ vegetable horsehair,” 
which clothes many of the trees in Central America; and this 
probably conceals them from their enemies, the harpy-eagles. On 
the right are a pair of opossums (Didclphys nznrw), one of them 
swinging by its prehensile tail. Overhead in the foreground are 
a group of howling monkeys ( Mycetcs ursinus) the largest of the 
American Quadrumana, and the noisiest of monkeys. The large 
hollow vessel into which the hyoid bone is transformed, and 
which assists in producing their tremendous howling, is alto- 
gether unique in the animal kingdom. Below them, in the dis- 
tance, are a group of Sapajou monkeys (Cebns sp.) ; while gaudy 
screaming macaws complete the picture of Brazilian forest life. 

Birds . — A very large number of genera of birds, and some 
entire families, are confined to this sub-region, as will be seen 
by looking over the list of genera at the end of this chapter. 
We can here only notice the more important, and summarize the 
results. More than 120 genera of Passeres are thus limited, 
belonging to the following 12 families: Sylviid® (1), Troglo- 
dytidte (2), Ccerebkhe (4), Tanagrid® (26), Fringillid® (8), Ic- 
terid® (5), Pteroptocliid® (3), Dendrocolaptid® (12), Formi- 
cariid® (16), Tyrannid® (22), Cotingid® (16), Piprid® (10). Of 
the Picari® there are 76 peculiar genera belonging to 9 families, 
viz., Picid® (2), Khamphastid® (1), Cuculid® (1), Bucconid® 
(2), Galbulid® (5), Momotid® (2), Podargid® (1), Caprimalgid® 
(4) Trochilid® (58). There are 3 peculiar genera of Psittaci, 8 
of Gallin®, the only genus of Opisthocomid®, 3 of Accipitres, 
1 of Ballid®, Psophia and Ewrypyga types of distinct families, 
and 1 genus of Ardeid®, Palamedeid®, and Anatid® respectively. 
The preceding enumeration shows how very rich this sub-region 
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is in peculiar types of all the most characteristic American 
families, such as the Tanagridse, Tyrannidse, Cotingidae, Formi- 
cariidse, Trochilidae, and Galbulidae. A considerable proportion 
of the genera of the Chilian and Mexican sub-regions also 
occur here, so that out of about 680 genera of Neotropical land- 
birds more than 600 are represented in this sub-region. 

Without entering minutely into the distribution of species it 
is difficult to sub-divide this extensive territory with any satis- 
factory result. 1 The upland tract between the Amazon and 
Orinooko, which may be termed Guiana, was evidently once an 
island, yet it possesses few marked distinctive features. Brazil, 
which must have formed another great island, has more speciality, 
but the intermediate Amazonian forests form a perfect transition 
between them. The northern portion of the continent west of 
the Orinooko has more character ; and there are indications that 
this has received many forms from Central and North America, 
and thus blended two faunas once more distinct than they are 
now. The family of wood-warblers (Mniotiltida;) seems to have 
belonged to this more northern fauna ; for out of 18 genera only 
5 extend south of the equator, while 6 range from Mexico or 
the Antilles into Columbia, some of these being only winter 
immigrants and no genus being exclusively South American. 
The eastern slopes of the Andes constitute, however, the richest 
and best marked province of this sub-region. At least 12 genera 
of tanagers (Tanagridte) are found here only, with an immense 
number of Fringillidie, — the former confined to the forests, the 
latter ranging to the upland plains. The ant-thrushes (Formi- 
cariidae) on the other hand seem more abundant in the lowlands, 
many genera being peculiar to the Amazonian forests. The su- 
perb chatterers (Cotingidas) also seem to have their head-quarters 
in the forests of Brazil and Guiana, and to have thence spread 

1 Messrs. Sdater and Salvin, and Professor Newton, divide the Neotropical 
Region into six sub-regions, of which our “ Brazilian sub-region" comprises 
three— the “ Brazilian," the “ Amazonian,” and the “ Columbian ; ” but, 
after due consideration, it does not seem advisable to adopt this subdivision 
in a general work which treats of all the classes of terrestrial animals. (See 
p. 27.) 
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into the Amazonian valley. Guiana still boasts such remarkable 
forms as the cardinal chatterer ( Phcenicoeercus ), the military 
chatterer (Hccmatodcrus), as well as Quemla, Gymnoderus, and 
Gymnoccphalus ; but the first three pass to the south side of the 
Lower Amazon. Here also belong the cock of the rock ( Rupicola ), 
which ranges from Guiana to the Andes, and the marvellous 
umbrella-birds of the Eio Nigro and Upper Amazon ( Cepha - 
loptcrus ), which extends across the Ecuadorean Andes and into 
Costa Eica. Brazil has Ptilochloris, Cctsiornis, Tijuca, Phibalura, 
and Calyptura ; while not a single genus of this family, except 
perhaps Hcliochccra, is confined to the extensive range of the 
Andes. Almost the same phenomena are presented by the 
allied Piprid® or manakins, the greater part of the genera and 
species occurring in Eastern South America, that is in Brazil, 
Guiana, and the surrounding lowlands rather than in the Andean 
valleys. The same may be said of the jacamars (Galbulid®) 
and puff-birds (Bncconida?) ; but the humming-birds (Trochi- 
lidie) have their greatest development in the Andean district. 
Brazil and Guiana have each a peculiar genus of parrots ; 
Guiana has three peculiar genera of Cracidie, while the Andes 
north of the equator have two. The Tinamid® on the other 
hand have their metropolis in Brazil, which has two or three 
peculiar genera, while two others seem confined to the Andes 
south of the equator. The elegant trumpeters (Psophiid®) are 
almost restricted to the Amazonian valley. 

Somewhat similar facts occur among the Mammalia. At least 
3 genera of monkeys are confined to the great lowland equa- 
torial forests and 1 to Brazil ; Icticyon (Canid®) and Ptcronura 
(Mustelidie) belong to Guiana and Brazil; and most of the 
Ecliimyid® are found in the same districts. The sloths, ant- 
eaters, and armadillos all seem more characteristic of the 
eastern districts than of the Andean ; while the opossums are 
perhaps equally plentiful in the Andes. 

The preceding facts of distribution lead us to conclude that 
the highlands of Brazil and of Guiana represent very ancient 
lands, dating back to a period long anterior to the elevation of 
the Andean range (which is by no means of great geological anti- 
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quity) and perhaps even to the elevation of the continuous land 
■which forms the base of the mountains. It was, no doubt, during 
their slow elevation and the consequent loosening of the surface, 
that the vast masses of debris were carried down which filled up 
the sea separating the Andean chain from the great islands of 
Brazil and Guiana, and formed that enormous extent of fertile 
lowland forest, which has created a great continent ; given space 
for the free interaction of the distinct faunas which here met 
together, and thus greatly assisted in the marvellous development 
of animal and vegetable life, which no other continent can match. 
But this development, and the fusion of the various faunas into 
one homogeneous assemblage must have been a work of time ; 
and it is probable that most of the existing continent was dry 
land before the Ancles had acquired their present altitude. The 
blending of the originally distinct sub-faunas has been no doubt 
assisted by elevations and depressions of the land or of the ocean, 
which have alternately diminished and increased the land-area. 
This would lead to a crowding together at one time, and a dis- 
persion at others, which would evidently afford opportunity for 
many previously restricted forms to enter fresh areas and become 
adapted to new modes of life. 

From the preceding sketch it will appear, that the great sub- 
region of Tropical South America as here defined, is really formed 
of three originally distinct lands, fused together by the vast 
lowland Amazonian forests. In the class of birds sufficient mate- 
rials exist for separating these districts ; and that of the Andes 
contains a larger series of peculiar genera than either of the 
other sub-regions here adopted. But there are many objections 
to making such a sub-division here. It is absolutely impossible 
to define even approximate limits to these divisions — to say for 
example where the “ Andes ” ends and where " Brazil ” or 
“Amazonia” or “Guiana” begins; and the unknown border 
lands separating these arc so vast, that many groups, now appar- 
ently limited in their distribution, may prove to have a very 
much wider range. In mammalia, reptiles, and insects, it is 
even more difficult to maintain such divisions, so that on the 
whole it seems better to treat the entire area as one sub-region, 
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although recognizing the fact of its zoological and geographical 
diversity, as well as its vast superiority over every other sub- 
region in the number and variety of its animal forms. 

The reptiles, fishes, mollusca, and insects of this sub-region 
have been sufficiently discussed in treating of the entire region, 
as by far tlielarger proportion of them, except in the case of 
land-shells, are found here. 

Plate XV. Characteristic Neotropical Birds. — To illustrate the 
ornithology of South America we place our scene on one of the 
tributaries of the Upper Amazon, a district where this class of 
animals is the most prominent zoological feature, and where a 
number of the most remarkable and interesting birds are to be 
found. On the left we have the umbrella-bird (Ccplialoptcrm 
ornatus ), so called from its wonderful crest, which, when ex- 
panded, completely overshadows its head like an umbrella. It is 
also adorned with a long tassel of plumes hanging from its breast, 
which is formed by a slender fleshy tube clothed with broad 
feathers. The bird is as large as a crow, of a glossy blue-black 
colour, and belongs to the same family as the exquisitely tinted 
blue-and-purple chatterers. Flying towards us are a pair of curl- 
crested toucans (Pteroglossas leauharnaisii ), distinguished among 
all other toucans by a crest composed of small black and shining 
barbless plumes, resembling curled whalebone. The general 
plumage is green above, yellow and red beneath, like many of its 
allies. To the right are two of the exquisite little whiskered 
hummers, or “ frill-necked coquettes,” as they are called by Mr. 
Gould, ( Lophornis gouldi ). These diminutive birds are adorned 
with green-tipped plumes springing from each side of the throat, 
as well as with beautiful crests, and are among the most elegant 
of the great American family of humming-birds, now numbering 
about 400 known species. Overhead are perched a pair of 
curassows (Crax globulosa), which represent in America the 
pheasants of the Old World. There are about a dozen species 
of these fine birds, most of which are adorned with handsome 
curled crests. That figured, is distinguished by the yellow car- 
uncular swellings at the base of the bill. The tall crane-like bird 
near the water is one of the trumpeters, (. Psophia leucoptera), elegant 
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birds with silky plumage peculiar to the Amazon valley. They 
are often kept in houses, where they get very tame and affec- 
tionate ; and they are useful in catching flies and other house 
insects, which they do with great perseverance and dexterity. 

Islands of Tropical South America. 

These are few in number, and, with one exception, not of 
much interest. Such islands as Trinidad and Sta. Catherina 
form parts of South America, and have no peculiar groups of 
animals. The small islands of Fernando Noronha, Trinidad, 
and Martin Vaz, off the coast of Brazil, are the only Atlantic 
islands somewhat remote from land ; while the Galapagos Archi- 
pelago in the Pacific is the only group whose productions have been 
carefully examined, or which present features of special interest. 

Galapagos Islands. — These are situated on the equator, about 
500 miles from the coast of Ecuador. They consist of the large 
Albemarle island, 70 miles long ; four much smaller (18 to 25 
miles long), named Narborougli, James, Indefatigable, and Chat- 
ham Islands; four smaller still (9 to 12 miles long), named 
Abingdon, Bindloes, Hood’s, and Charles Islands. All are vol- 
canic, and consist of fields of black basaltic lava, with great 
numbers of extinct craters, a few which are still active. The 
islands vary in height from 1,700 to 5,000 feet, and they all rise 
sufficiently high to enter the region of moist currents of air, so 
that while the lower parts are parched and excessively sterile, 
above 800 or 1,000 feet there is a belt of comparatively green 
and fertile country. 

These islands are known to support 58 species of Vertebrates, 
— 1 quadruped, 52 birds and 5 reptiles, the greater part of which 
are found nowhere else, while a considerable number belong to 
peculiar and very remarkable genera. We must therefore notice 
them in some detail. 

Mammalia. — This class is represented by a mouse belonging 
to the American gernis Hcspcromys, but slightly different from 
any found on the continent. A true rat (Mas), slightly dif- 
fering from any European species, also occurs ; and ns there can 
be little doubt that this is an escape from a ship, somewhat 
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changed under its new conditions of life (the genus Mus not being 
indigenous to the American continent), it is not improbable, as 
Mr. Darwin remarks, that the American mouse may also have 
been imported by man, and have become similarly changed. 

Birds} — Recent researches in the islands have increased the 
number of land-birds to thirty-two, and of wading and aquatic 
birds to twenty-three. All the land birds but two or three arc 
peculiar to the islands, and eighteen, or considerably more than 
half, belong to peculiar genera. Of the waders 4 are peculiar, 
and of the swimmers 2. These are a rail (Porzana spilonota); 
two herons (Butoridcs plurnbea and Nycticorax pauper) ; a 
flamingo (Phocnicoptems glypliorliynchus) ; while the new aquatics 
are a gull (. Larus fuliginosus), and a penguin ( Sphcniscus mendi - 
cuius). 

The land- birds are much more interesting. All except the 
birds of prey belong to American genera which abound on the 
opposite coast or on that of Chili a little further south, or to 
peculiar genera allied to South American forms. The only species 
not peculiar are, Dolichonyx oryzivorus , a bird of very wide range 
in America and of migratory habits, which often visits the Ber- 
mudas 600 miles from North America, — and Asio accipitrinus , an 
owl which is found almost all over the world. The only genera 
not exclusively American are Buteo and Strix, of each of which 
a peculiar species occurs in the Galapagos, although very closely 
allied to South American species. There remain 10 genera, all 
either American or peculiar to the Galapagos ; and on these we 
will remark in systematic order. 

1. Mimus, the group of American mocking-thrushes, is re- 
presented by three distinct and well-marked species. 2. Ben - 
drceca , an extensive and wide-spread genus of the wood-warblers 
(Mniotiltida?), is represented by one species, which ranges over 
the greater part of the archipelago. The genus is especially 
abundant in Mexico, the Antilles, and the northern parts of 

1 Mr. Sabin, who has critically examined the ornithological fauna of these 
islands, has kindly corrected my MS. List of the Birds, his valuable paper 
in the Transactions of the Zoological Society not having been published in 
time for me to make use of it. 
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tropical America, only one species extending south as far as 
Chili. 3. Certhidea, a peculiar genus originally classed among 
the finches, but which Mr. Sclater, who has made South 
American birds liis special study, considers to belong to the 
Ccerebidce, or sugar-birds, a family which is wholly tropical. 
Two species of this genus inhabit separate islands. 4. Progne, 
the American martins (Hirundinidm), is represented by a 
peculiar species. 5. Geospiza, a peculiar genus of finches, of 
which no less than eight species occur in the archipelago, but 
not more than four in any one island. 6. Camarhynchus (6 sp.) 
and 7. Cactornis (4 sp.) are two other peculiar genera of finches ; 
some of the species of which are confined to single islands, 
while others inhabit several. 8. Pyroceyhalus, a genus of the 
American family of tyrant-ilycatcliers (Tyrannidaj), has one 
peculiar species closely allied to T. rubineus, which has a wide 
range in South America. 9. Myiarchus, another genus of the 
same family which does not range further south than western 
Ecuador, has also a representative species found in several of 
the islands. 10. Zemida, an American genus of pigeons, has 
a species in James Island and probably iiv some of the others, 
closely allied to a species from the west coast of America. 

It has been already stated that some of the islands possess 
peculiar species of birds distinct from the allied forms in other 
islands, but unfortunately our knowledge of the different islands 
is so unequal and of some so imperfect, that we can form no 
useful generalizations as to the distribution of birds among the 
islands themselves. The largest island is the least known ; only 
one bird being recorded from it, one of the mocking-thrushes 
found nowhere else. Combining the observations of Mr. Darwin 
with those of Dr. Habel and Prof. Sundevall, we have species 
recorded as occurring in seven of the islands. Albemarle island 
has but one definitely known species ; Chatham and Bindloe 
islands have 11 each; Abingdon and Charles islands 12 each; 
Indefatigable island and James island have each 18 species. This 
shows that birds are very fairly distributed over all the islands, 
one of the smallest and most remote (Abingdon) furnishing as 
many as the much larger Chatham Island, which is also the nearest 
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to the mainland. Taking the six islands which seem tolerably 
explored, we find that two of the species ( Dcndraca aureola and 
Geospiza fortis) occur in all of them; two others ( Geospiza 
strenua and Myiarchus magnirostris) in five ; four ( Mimus 
mclanotis, Geospiza fuliginosa, G. parvula, and Camarhynchus 
prosthemelas) in four islands ; five (Certhidea olivacca, Cadomis 
scandens, Pyrocephalus nanus), and two of the birds of prey, in 
three islands ; nine (Certhidea fusca, Prognc concolor, Geospiza 
nebidosa, G. magnirostris, Camarhynchus psittaculus, C. variegatus, 
C. habeli and Asio accipitrinus) in two islands ; while the remaining 
ten species are confined to one island each. These peculiar 
species are distributed among the islands as follows. James, 
Charles and Abingdon islands, have 2 each ; Bindloes, Chatham, 
and Indefatigable, 1 each. The amount of speciality of James 
Island is perhaps only apparent, owing to our ignorance of the 
fauna of the adjacent large Albemarle island ; the most remote 
islands north and south, Abingdon and Charles, have no doubt 
in reality most peculiar species, as they appear to have. The 
scarcity of peculiar species in Chatham Island is remarkable, it 
being large, very isolated, and the nearest to the mainland. 
There is still room for exploration in these islands, especially in 
Albemarle, Narborough, and Hood’s islands of which we know 
nothing. 

Reptiles. — The few reptiles found in these islands are very 
interesting. There are two snakes, a species of the American 
genus Herpetodryas, and another which was at first thought to 
be a Chilian species (Psammophis TemmincJcii), but which is 
now considered to be distinct. Of lizards there are four at least, 
belonging to as many genera. One is a species of Pliyllodactylus, 
a wide-spread genus of Geckotidse; the rest belong to the 
American family of the Iguanas, one being a species of the Neo- 
tropical genus Leioeephalus, the other two very remarkable forms, 
Trachycephalus and Oreocephalus (formerly united in the genus 
Amblyrhynchus). The first is a land, the second a marine, lizard ; 
both are of large size and very abundant on all the islands ; and 
they are quite distinct from any of the very numerous genera of 
Iguanidte, spread all over the American continent. The last 
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reptile is a land tortoise ( Testudo nigra) of immense size, and also 
abundant in all the islands. Its nearest ally is the equally large 
species of the Mascarene Islands ; an unusual development due* 
in both cases, to the absence of enemies permitting these slow 
but continually growing animals to attain an immense age. It 
is believed that each island has a distinct variety or species of 
tortoise. 

Insects . — Almost the only insects known from these islands 
are some Coleoptera, chiefly collected by Mr. Darwin. They 
consist of a few peculiar species of American or wide ranging 
genera, the most important being, a Calosoma , Poecilus , Solen- 
ophorus , and Notaphus, among the Carabidae ; an Oryctes among 
the Lamellicornes ; two new genera of obscure Heteromera ; two 
Curculionidce of wide-spread genera ; a Longicorn of the South 
American genus Eburia ; and two small Phytophaga, — a set of 
species highly suggestive of accidental immigrations at rare and 
distant intervals. 

Land-Shells . — These consist of small and obscure species, 
forming two peculiar sub-genera of Bulimulus , a genus greatly 
developed on the whole West coast of America ; and a single 
species of Buliminns, a genus which ranges over all the world 
except America. As in the case of the birds, most of the islands 
have two or three peculiar species. 

General Conclusions . — These islands are wholly volcanic and 
surrounded by very deep sea ; and Mr. Darwin is of opinion, 
not only that the islands have never been more nearly con- 
nected with the mainland than at present, but that they have 
never been connected among themselves. They are situated 
on the Equator, in a sea where gales and storms are almost 
unknown. The main currents are from the south-west, an ex- 
tension of the Peruvian drift along the west coast of South 
America. From their great extent, and their volcanoes being 
now almost extinct, we may assume that they are of consider- 
able antiquity. These facts exactly harmonize with the theory, 
that they have been peopled by rare accidental immigrations 
at very remote intervals. The only peculiar genera consist of 
birds and lizards, which must therefore have been the earliest 
you u. D 
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immigrants. We know that small Passerine birds annually reach 
the Bennudas from America, and the Azores from Europe, the 
former travelling over 600, the latter over 1000 miles of ocean. 
These groups of islands are both situated in stormy seas, and the 
immigrants are so numerous that hardly any specific change in the 
resident birds has taken place. The Galapagos receive no such 
annual visitants ; hence, when by some rare accident a few indi- 
viduals of a species did arrive, they remained isolated, probably 
for thousands of generations, and became gradually modified 
through natural selection under completely new conditions of 
existence. Less rare and violent storms would suffice to carry 
some of these to other islands, and thus the archipelago would 
in time become stocked. It would appear probable, that those 
which have undergone most change were the earliest to arrive ; 
so that we might look upon the three peculiar genera of finches, 
and Certhidea , the peculiar form of CcerebidtT, as among the most 
ancient inhabitants of the islands, since they have become so 
modified as to have apparently no near allies on the mainland. 
But other birds may have arrived nearly at the Same time, and 
yet not have been much changed. A species of very wide 
range, already adapted to live under very varied conditions and 
to compete with varied forms of life, might not need to become 
modified so much as a bird of more restricted range, and more 
specialized constitution. And if, before any considerable change 
had been effected, a second immigration of the same species 
occurred, crossing the breed would tend to bring back the original 
type of form. While, therefore, we may be sure that birds like 
the finches, which are profoundly modified and adjipted to the 
special conditions of the climate and vegetation, are among the 
most ancient of the colonists ; we cannot be sure that the less 
modified form of tyrant-flycatcher or mocking-thrush, or even 
the unchanged but cosmopolitan owl, were not of coeval date ; 
since even if the parent form on the continent has been changed, 
successive immigrations may have communicated the same 
change to the colonists. 

The reptiles are somewhat more difficult to account for. We 
know, however, that lizards have some means of dispersal over 
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the sea, because we find existing species with an enonnous 
range. The ancestors of the Amblyrhynchi must have come as 
early, probably, as the earliest birds ; and the same powers of 
dispersal have spread them over every island. The two American 
genera of lizards, and the tortoises, are perhaps later immigrants. 
Latest of all were the snakes, which hardly differ from continental 
forms ; but it is not at all improbable that these latter, as well as 
the peculiar American mouse, have been early human importa- 
tions. Snakes are continually found on board native canoes 
whose cabins are thatched with palm leaves; and a few cen- 
turies would probably suffice to produce some modification of 
a species completely isolated, under conditions widely different 
from those of its native country. Land-shells, being so few and 
small, and almost all modifications of one type, are a clear indi- 
cation of how rare are the conditions which lead to their dispersal 
over a wide extent of ocean ; since two or three individuals, ar- 
riving on two or three occasions only during the whole period 
of the existence of the islands, would suffice to account for the 
present fauna. Insects have arrived much more frequently ; and 
this is in accordance with their habits, their lower specific gravity, 
their power of flight, and their capacity for resisting for some 
time the effects of salt water. 

We learn, then, from the fauna of these islands, some very im- 
portant facts. We are taught that tropical land-birds, unless 
blown out of their usual course by storms, rarely or never venture, 
out to sea, or if they do so, can seldom pass safely over a distance 
of 500 miles. The immigrants to the Galapagos can hardly have 
averaged a bird in a thousand years. We learn, that of all reptiles 
lizards alone have some tolerably effective mode of transmission 
across the sea ; and this is probably by means of currents, and 
in connection with floating vegetation. Yet their transmission 
is a far rarer event than that of land-birds ; for, whereas three 
female immigrants will account for the lizard population, at least 
eight or ten ancestors are required for the birds. Land serpents 
can pass over still more rarely, as two such transmissions would 
have sufficed to stock the islands with their snakes ; and it is not 
certain that either of these occurred without the aid of man. 
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It is doubtful whether mammals or batrachiaus have any means 
of passing, independently of man’s assistance ; the former having 
but one doubtfully indigenous representative, the latter none at 
all. The remarkable absence of all gay or conspicuous flowers 
in these tropical islands, though possessing a zone of fairly 
luxuriant shrubby vegetation, and the dependence of this phe- 
nomenon on the extreme scarcity of insects, has been already 
noticed at Vol. I. p. 461, when treating of a somewhat similar 
peculiarity of the New Zealand fauna and flora. 

I. South Temperate America , or the Chilian Sub-region. 

This sub-region may be generally defined as the temperate 
portion of South America. On the south, it commences with the 
cold damp forests of Tierra del Fuego, and their continuation up 
the west coast to Chiloe and northward to near Santiago. To the 
east we have the barren plains of Patagonia, gradually changing 
towards the north into the more fertile, but still treeless, pampas 
of La Plata. Whether this sub-region should be continued across 
the Bio de la Plata into Uruguay and Entre-rios, is somewhat 
doubtful. To the west of the Parana it extends northward over 
the Chaco desert, till we approach the border of the great forests 
near St. Cruz de la Sierra. On the plateau of the Andes, how- 
ever, it must be continued still further north, along the “ paramos ” 
or alpine pastures, till we reach 5° of South latitude. Beyond this 
•the Andes are very narrow, having no double range with an inter- 
vening plateau; and although some of the peculiar forms of the tem- 
perate zone pass on to the equator or even beyond it, these are not 
sufficiently numerous to warrant our extending the sub-region to 
include them. Along with the high Andes it seems necessary to in- 
clude the western strip of arid country, which is mostly peopled 
by forms derived from Chili and the south temperate regions. 

Mammalia . — This sub-region is well characterised by the pos- 
session of an entire family of mammalia having Neotropical 
affinities — the Chinchillidee. It consists of 3 genera — Chinchilla 
(2 sp.), inhabiting the Andes of Chili and Peru as far as 9° south 
latitude, and at from 8,000 to 12,000 feet altitude ; Lagidium 
(3 sp.), ranging over the Andes of Chili, Peru, and South Ecuador, 
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from 11,000 to 16,000 feet altitude ; and Lagostomus (1 sp.), the 
viscacha,” confined to the pampas between the Uruguay and 
Eio Negro. Many important genera are also confined to this sub- 
region. Auchenia (4 sp.), including the domesticated llamas 
and alpacas, the vicugna which inhabits the Andes of Peru and 
Chili, and the guanaco which ranges over the plains of Patagonia 
and Tierra del Fuego. Although this genus is allied to the Old 
World camels, it is a very distinct form, and its introduction from 
North America, where the family appear to have originated, may 
date back to a remote epoch. TJrsus ornatus, the “ spectacled 
bear ” of the Chilian Andes, is a remarkable form, supposed to be 
most allied to the Malay bear, and probably forming a riiatinnfr 
genus, which has been named Tremarctos. Four genera of Octo- 
dontidae are also peculiar to this sub-region, or almost so; Habro- 
cortrns (1 sp.) is Chilian ; Spnlacopus (2 sp.) is found in Chili and 
on the east side of the southern Andes ; Ododon (3 sp.) ranges 
from Chili into Peru and Bolivia; Vtenomys (6 sp.) from the 
Straits of Magellan to Bolivia, with one species in South Brazil. 
Dolichotis, one of the Cavies, ranges from Patagonia to Mendoza, 
and on the east coast to 37£° S. latitude. Myopotam/us (1 sp.), 
the coypu (Echimyidae), ranges from 33 J to 48° S. latitude on 
the west side of the Andes, and from the frontiers of Peru to 
42° S. on the east side. Reithrodon and Acodon, genera of 
Murida?, are also confined to Temperate South America; Toly- 
peutes and Chlamydophorus, two genera of armadillos, the latter 
very peculiar in its organization and sometimes placed in a dis- 
tinct family, are found only in La Plata and the hi ghl an ds of 
Bolivia, and so belong to this sub-region. Otaria, one of the 
“ eared seals ” (Otariidse), is confined to the coasts of this sub- 
region and the antarctic islands. Deer of American groups ex- 
tend as far as Chiloe on the west, and the Straits of Magellan on 
the east coast. Mice of the South American genera 'Hesperomys and 
Reithrodon, are abundant down to the Straits of Magellan and 
into Tierra del Fuego, Mr. Darwin having collected more than 20 
distinct species. The following are the genera of M ammalia 
which have been observed on the shores of the Straits of Magel- 
lan, those marked * extending into Tierra del Fuego : 
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*Pseudalopex (two wolf-like foxes), Felis (the puma), Mephitis 
(skunks), Cervus (deer), *Auchenia (guanaco), *Ctenomys (tucu- 
tucu), *Reithrodon and *Hesperomys (American mice). 

Birds. — Three families of Birds are confined to this sub-region, 
— Phytotomidse (1 genus, 3 sp.), inhabiting Chili, La Plata, and 
Bolivia; Chionididse (1 genus, 2 sp.) the “sheath-bills,” found 
only at the southern extremit / of the continent and in Kerguelen’s 
Island, which with the other antarctic lands perhaps comes best 
here ; Thinocoridre (2 genera, 6 species) an isolated family of 
waders, ranging over the whole sub-region and extending north- 
ward to the equatorial Andes. Many genera are also peculiar : 
3 of Fringillidae, and 1 of Icteridae ; 9 of Dendrocolaptidae, 6 of 
Tyrannidae, 3 of Trochilidse, and 4 of Fteroptochidse, — the last four 
South American families. There is also a peculiar genus of par- 
rots ( Henicognathus ) in Chili ; two of pigeons ( Metriopelia and 
Oymnopelia) confined to the Andes and west coast from Peru to 
Chili; two of Tinamous, Tinavwtes in the Andes, and Calo- 
dromus in La Plata; three of Charadriidae, Phaxjornis, Pluvia- 
nellus, and Oreophilus ; and Rhea, the American ostriches, 
inhabiting all Patagonia and the pampas. Perhaps the Caria- 
midae have almost as much right here as in the last sub-region, 
inhabiting as they do, the “pampas” of La Plata and the up- 
land “campos” of Brazil; and even among the wide-ranging 
aquatic birds, we have a peculiar genus, Merganettd, one of the duck 
family, which is confined to the temperate plateau of the Andes. 

Against this extensive series of characteristic groups, all either 
of American type or veiy distinct forms of Old World families, 
and therefore implying great antiquity, we find, in mammalia 
and birds, very scanty evidence of that direct affinity with the 
north temperate zone, on which some naturalists lay so much 
stress. We cannot point to a single terrestrial genus, which is 
characteristic of the north and reappears in this south temperate 
region without also occurring over much of the intervening 
land. Mtistela seems only to have reached Peru ; Lepus is iso- 
lated in Brazil ; true Urstus does not pass south of Mexico. In 
birds, the northern groups rarely go further south than Mexico 
or the Columbian Andes; and the only case of discontinuous 
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distribution we can find recorded is that of the genus of ducks, 
CamptolcemuSy which has a species on the east side of North Ame- 
rica and another in Chili and the Falkland Islands, but these, 
Professor Newton assures me, do not properly belong to the same 
genus. Out of 30 genera of land-birds collected on the Kio 
Negro in Patagonia, by Mr. Hudson, only four extend beyond the 
American continent, and the same exclusively American character 
applies equally to its southern extremity. No list appears to 
have been yet published of the land-birds of the Straits of 
Magellan and Tierra del Fuego. The following is compiled from 
the observations of Mr. Darwin, the recent voyage of Professor 
Cunninsrham. and other sources ; and will be useful for com- 


parison. 

TURDimE. 

1. Turdus falklandicus. 

Troglodytjd_e. 

2. Troglodytes magellanicus. 

FRINGILLIDA5. 

3. Chrysomitris barbata. 

*4. Phrygilus gayi. 

*6. „ aldunatii. 

6. „ fruticeti. 

*7. „ xanthogrammus. 

8. Zonotrichia pileata. 

IcTERIDjE. 

9. Stumella militaris. 

10. Cimeus aterrimus. 

HlRUNDINimE. 

11. Hirundo meyeni. 

Tyrannise. 

12. Taonioptera pyrope. 

13. Myiotheretes rufiventris. 

14. Muscisaxicola mentalis. 

15. Centrites niger. 

16. Anceretes parulus. 

17. Elainea griseogularis. 

DeNDROCOLAPTIU®. 

18. Upucerthia dumetoria. 
*19. Ciuclodes patagonicua. 

*20. „ fuscus. 

*21. Oxyurus spinicauda. 

PTEROPTOCHID-E. 

*22. Scytalopus magellanicus. 


PlCIDiE. 

*23. Campephilus magellanicus. 

24. Picus lignarius. 

Alcedinid^e. 

25. Ceryle stellata. 

Trochilim:. 

26. Eustephanus galeritus. 
Conuridje. 

27. Conurus patagonus. 

VULTURIDAS. 

28. Cathartes aura. 

29. Sareorhamphus gryphus. 

Ealconidas. 

30. Circus macropterus. 

31. Buteo erythronotus. 

32. Geranoaetus melanolencus. 

33. Accipiter ckilensis. 

34. Cerchneis sparverius. 

35. Milvago albogularis. 

36. Polyborus tbarus. 

StRIGIDjE. 

37. Asio accipitrinus. 

38. Bubo magellanicus. 

39. Pholeoptynx cunicularia. 

40. Glaucidium nana. 

41. Symium rufipes. 

Struthionid^e. 

42. Rhea darwinii. 
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In the above list the species marked * extend to Tierra del 
Fuego. It is a remarkable fact that so many of the species 
belong to genera which are wholly Neotropical, and that the 
specially South American families of Icteridai, Tyrannkhc, Den- 
drocolaptidae, Pteroptochidie, Trochilidre, and Conuridse, should 
supply more than one-third of the species ; while the purely 
South American genus Phrygilus, should be represented by four 
species, three of which abound in Tierra del Fuego. 

Plate XVI. A Scene in the Andes of Chili, with characteristic 
Animals. — The fauna of South Temperate America being most 
fully developed in Chili, we place the scene of our illustration 
in that country. In the foreground we have a pair of the 
beautiful little chinchillas ( Chinchilla lanigera), belonging to a 
family of animals peculiar to the sub-region. There are only 
two species of this group, both confined to the higher Andes, at 
about 8000 feet elevation. Coming round a projecting ridge of 
the mountain, are a herd of vicunas (Auchenia vicugna), one of 
that peculiar form of the camel tribe found in South America and 
confined to its temperate and alpine regions. The upper bird is 
a plant-cutter ( Phytotmui rara), of sober plumage but allied to 
the beautiful chatterers, though forming a separate family. Below, 
standing on a rock, is a plover-like bird, the Thinocorus orhi- 
gnianus, which is considered to belong to a separate family, 
though allied to the plovers and sheath-bills. Its habits are, 
however, more those of the quails or partridges, living inland in 
dry and desert places, and feeding on plants, roots, and insects. 
Above is a condor, the most characteristic bird of the high 
Andes. 

lteptiles and Amphibia. — These groups show, for the most part, 
similar modifications of American and Neotropical forms, as those 
we have seen to prevail among the birds. Snakes do not seem 
to go very far south, but several South American genera of Colu- 
bridse and Dendrophidee occur in Chili ; while Enophrys is pecu- 
liar to La Plata, and Ccdlorhinus to Patagonia, both belonging 
to the Colubridae. The Elapidse do not extend into the tem- 
perate zone; but Craspedocephalus, one of the Crotalidae, occurs 
at Bahia Blanca in Patagonia (Lat. 40° S.) 
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Lizards are much more numerous, and there are several pecu- 
liar and interesting forms. Three families are represented; 
Teidffi by two genera — Callopistes peculiar to Chili, and Ameiva 
which ranges over almost the whole American continent and is 
found in Patagonia ; Geckotidse by four genera, two of which, — 
Gaudiverbera and Homonota — are peculiar to Chili, while Sphcc- 
rodadylus and Cubina are Neotropical, the former ranging to 
Patagonia, the latter to Chili ; and lastly the American family 
Tguanideo represented by eight genera, no less than six being 
peculiar, (or almost so,) to the South temperate region. These are 
Lciodera, Diplolcemus and Proctrotretus, ranging from Chili to 
Patagonia ; Lciolcemus, from Peru to Patagonia ; PhrymcUurus, 
confined to Chili, and Ptygoderus peculiar, to Patagonia and 
Tierra del Fuego. The other two genera, Oplurus and Leiosaums, 
are common to Chili and tropical South America. 

Tortoises appear to be scarce, a species of Hydromedusa only 
being recorded. Of the Amphibia, batrachia (frogs and toads) 
alone are represented, and appear to be tolerably abundant, 
seventeen species having been collected by Mr. Darwin in this 
sub-region. Species of the South American genera Phryniscus, 
Hylaplesia, Telmatobius, Cacotus, Hylodes, Cyclorhamphus, Pleu- 
rodema, Cystignatkus, and Leinperus, are found in various locali- 
ties, some extending even to the Straits of Magellan, — the 
extreme southern limit of both Eeptilia and Amphibia, except 
one lizard (j Ptyyoderus) found by Professor Cunningham in Tierra 
del Fuego. There are also four peculiar genera, Bliinoderma 
belonging to the Engystomida; ; Alsodcs and Nannoph'yne to the 
Eombinatoridm ; Opisthodclphys to the Hylidte ; and Calyptoce- 
phafus to the Discoglossidfe. 

It thus appears, that in the Reptiles all the groups are typically 
American, and that most of the peculiar genera belong to families 
which are exclusively American. The Amphibia, on the other 
hand, present some interesting external relations, but these are 
as much with Australia as with the North temperate regions. The 
Bombinatoridie are indeed Paleeurctic, but a larger proportion are 
Neotropical, and one genus inhabits New Zealand. The Chilian 
genus Calyptocephalus is allied to Australian tropical genera. 
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The Neotropical genera of Eanidse, five of which extend to 
Chili and Patagonia, belong to a division which is Australian 
and Neotropical, and which has species in the Oriental and 
Ethiopian regions. 

, Fresh-water Fishes . — These present some peculiar forms, and 
some very interesting phenomena of distribution. The genus 
Perdlia has been found onl> in the Eio de Maypu in Chili ; and 
Percichlhys, also belonging to the perch family, has five species 
confined to the fresh waters of South Temperate America, and 
one far away in Java. Nematogenys (1 sp.) is peculiar to Chili ; 
Trichomyderus reaches 15,000 feet elevation in the Andes, — both 
belonging to the Siluridse ; Chirodon (2 sp.), belonging to the 
Characinuhe, is peculiar to Chili ; and several other genera of the 
same family extend into this sub-region from Brazil. The family 
Haplochitonidse has a remarkable distribution ; one of its genera, 
Haplochiton (2 sp.), inhabiting Tierra del Fuegoand the Falkland 
Islands, while the other, Prototrodes, is found only in South 
Australia and New Zealand. Still more remarkable is Galaxias 
(forming the family Galaxidae), the species of which are divided 
between Temperate South America, and Australia, Tas- 
mania, and New Zealand; and there is even one species 
{Galaxias allenuatus ) which is found in the Chatham Islands, 
New Zealand, and Tasmania, as well as in the Falkland 
Islands and Patagonia. Fitzroya (1 sp.) is found only at 
Montevideo ; Orestias (6 sp.) is peculiar to Lake Titicaca in the 
high Andes of Bolivia; Jenynsid (1 sp.) in the Eio de la Plata 
— all belonging to the characteristic South American family of 
the Cyprinodontidie. 

Insects. — It is in insects more than in any other class of animals, 
that we find clear indications of a not very remote migration of 
northern forms, along the great mountain range to South Tem- 
perate America, where they have established themselves as a 
prominent feature in the entomology of the country. The 
several orders and families, however, differ greatly in this 
respect ; and there are some groups which are only represented 
by modifications of tropical forms, as we have seen to be almost 
entirely the case in birds and reptiles. 
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Lepidoptera. — The butterflies of the South Temperate Sub- 
region are not numerous, only about 29 genera and 80 species 
being recorded. Most of these are from Chili, which is suffi- 
ciently accounted for by the general absence of wood on the 
east side of the Andes from Buenos Ayres to South Patagonia 
The families represented are a9 follows: Satyrid®, with 11 
genera and 27 species, are the most abundant; Nymphalid®, 
2 genera and 8 species ; Lemoniid®, 1 genus, 1 species ; Lycae- 
nidae, 3 genera, 8 species ; Pieridae, 6 genera, 14 species ; Papi- 
lionid®, 2 genera, 8 species; Hesperidae, 4 genera, 13 species. 
One genus of Satyridae {Elina) and 2 of Pieridae ( Eroesm and 
Phulia) are peculiar to Chili. The following are the genera 
whose derivation must be traced to the north temperate zone : — 
Tetraphlyhia, Neosatyrus, and 3 allied genera of 1 species each, 
were formerly included under Erebia, a northern and arctic form, 
yet having a few species in South Africa ; Argyrophorus, allied 
to JEncis, a northern genus ; Hipparchia, a northern genus yet 
having a species in Brazil ; — all Satyridae. The Nymphalid® are 
represented by the typical north temperate genus Argynnis, with 
7 species in Chili ; Colias, among the Pierid®, is usually con- 
sidered to be a northern genus, but it possesses representatives 
in South Africa, the Sandwich Islands, Malabar, New Grenada, 
and Peru, as well as Chili, and ( must rather be classed as 
cosmopolitan. These form a sufficiently remarkable group of 
northern forms, but they are accompanied by others of a wholly 
Neotropical origin. Such are Stibomorpha with 6 species, rang- 
ing through South America to Guatemala, and Eteona , common 
to Chili and Brazil (Satyrid®) ; Apodemia (Lemoniid®) confined 
to Tropical America and Chili. Hesperocharis and Callidryas 
(Pierid®), both tropical ; and Thracides (Hesperid®) confined to 
Tropical America and Chili. Other genera are widely scattered; 
as, Epinephile found also in Mexico and Australia; Cupido, 
widely spread in the tropics ; Euryadcs, found only in La Plata 
and Paraguay, allied to South American forms of Papilio, to the 
Australian Eurycus, and the northern Parnamus ; and Heterop- 
terus, scattered in Chili, North America, and Tropical Africa. We 
find then, among butterflies, a large north-temperate element, 
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intermingled in nearly equal proportions with forms derived from 
Tropical America ; and the varying degrees of resemblances of 
the Chilian to the northern species, seems to indicate successive 
immigrations at remote intervals. 

Coleoptera. — It is among the beetles of South Temperate 
America that we find some of the most curious examples of 
remote affinities, and traces of ancient migrations. The Carabidae 
are very well represented, and having been more extensively col- 
lected than most other families, offer us perhaps the most com- 
plete materials. Including the Cicindelidae, about 50 genera are 
known from the South Temperate Sub-region, the greater part 
from Chili, but a good number also from Patagonia and the 
Straits of Magellan. Of these more than 80 are peculiar, and 
most of them are so isolated that it is impossible to determine 
with precision their nearest allies. 

The only remarkable form of Cicindelkhe is Agnus, a genus 
allied to the Amblycheila and Omus of N.W. America. Two 
genera of Carabida\ Cascellius and Baripm, are closely allied to 
Promecoderus , an Australian genus; and another, Lccanomerus , 
has one species in Chili and the other in Australia. Five or six 
of the peculiar genera are undoubtedly allied to characteristic 
Paloearctic forms ; and such northern genera as Cardbus, Pristo- 
nychus, Anchomeaus , Ptcrostichus , Percy s, Bradycellus, Trechus, 
and Bembidium , all absent from Tropical America, give great 
support to the view that there is a close relation be- 
tween the insects of the northern regions and South Temperate 
America. A decided tropical element is, however, present. 
Tropopterus is near Colpodcs, a Tropical and South American 
genus; Mimodromius and Plagiotelium are near Cattcida, a 
South American genus; while Pachyteles, Pericompsus, Vario - 
palpus, and Calleida are widely spread American groups. 
The preponderance of northern forms seems, however, to be 
undoubted. 

Six Carabidae are known from Juan Fernandez, 3 being 
identical with Chilian species and 3 peculiar. As the island is 
350 miles from the mainland, we have here a proof of how 
readily insects may be transported great distances. 
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The Palsearctic affinity of the South Temperate Carabidse may 
be readily understood, if we bear in mind the great antiquity of the 
group, and the known long persistence of generic and specific 
forms of Coleoptera ; the facility with which they may be trans- 
ported to great distances by gales and hurricanes, either on land 
or over the sea; and, therefore, the probability that suitable 
stations would be rapidly occupied by species already adapted 
to them, to the exclusion of those of the adjacent tracts which 
had been specialised under different conditions. If, for example, 
we carry ourselves back to the time when the Andes had only 
risen to half their present altitude, and Patagonia had not 
emerged from the ocean (an epoch not very remote geologically), 
we should find nearly all the Carabida) of South America, 
adapted to a warm, and probably forest-covered country. If, 
then, a further considerable elevation of the land took place, a 
large temperate and cold area would be formed, without any 
suitable insect inhabitants. During the necessarily slow pro- 
cess of elevation, many of the tropical Carabida) would spread 
upwards, and some would become adapted to the new conditions ; 
while the majority would probably only maintain themselves by 
continued fresh immigrations. But, as the mountains rose, 
another set of organisms would make their way along the 
highest ridges. The abundance and variety of the North 
Temperate Carabida), and their complete adaptation to a life on 
barren plains and rock-strewn mountains, would enable them 
rapidly to extend into any newly-raised land suitable to them; 
and thus the whole range of the Bocky Mountains and Andes 
would obtain a population of northern forms, which would over- 
flow into Patagonia, and there, finding no competitors, would 
develope into a variety of modified groups. This migration was 
no doubt effected mainly, during successive glacial epochs, when 
the mountain-range of the Isthmus of Panama, if moderately 
increased in height, might become adapted for the passage of 
northern forms, while storms would often carry insects from 
peak to peak over intervening forest lowlands or narrow 
straits of sea. If this is the true explanation, we ought to find 
no such preponderant northern element in groups which 
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ore proportionally less developed in cold and temperate 
climates. Our further examination will show how far this is 
the case. 

Lucanidse. — Only four genera are known in the sub-region. 
Two are peculiar, Chiasogmthus and Streptocerus, the former 
allied to Tropical American, the latter to Australian genera ; the 
other two genera are exclusively South American. 

Cetoniidse. — These seem very scarce, only a few species of the 
Neotropical genus Oymnetis reaching Patagonia. 

Buprestidse. — These are rather numerous, many very beautiful 
species being found in Chili. Nineteen genera are represented 
in South Temperate America, and 5 of these are peculiar to it ; 
3 others are South American genera ; 2 are Australian, and the 
remainder are wide-spread, but all are found also in Tropical 
America. The only north-temperate genus is Liccrca, and 
even this occurs also in the Antilles, Brazil, and Peru. Of the 
peculiar genera, the largest, Dactylozodes (26 sp.), has one species 
in South Brazil, and is closely allied to Hyperantha, a genus of 
Tropical America ; Epistomcntis is allied to Nascis, an Austra- 
lian genus ; Tyndaris is close to Acmceodera, a genus of wide 
range and preferring desert or dry countries. The other 
two are single species of cosmopolitan affinities. On the 
whole, therefore, the Buprestidre are unmistakeably Neotropical 
in character. 

Longicorns. — Almost the whole of the South Temperate Longi- 
corns inhabit Chili, which is very rich in this beautiful tribe. 
About 75 genera and 160 species are known, and nearly half 
of the genera are peculiar. Many of the species are large and 
handsome, rivalling in beauty those of the most favoured tropical 
lands. Of the 8 genera of Prionidse 6 are peculiar, but all 
are allied to Tropical American forms except Microplophorus, 
which belongs to a group of genera spread over Australia, Europe, 
and Mexico. The Cerambycidse are much more abundant, and 
their affinities more interesting. Two ( Syllitus and Pscudoce- 
phalus) are common to . Australia and Chili. Twenty-three are 
Neotropical; and among these Tbidion, Compsocerus, Callideriphm, 
Trachyderes, and Jfylocharis, are best represented. Twenty are 
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altogether peculiar, but most of them are more or less closely 
allied to genera inhabiting Tropical America. Some, as the hand- 
some Cheloderu8 and Oxypeltus, have no close allies in any part 
of the world. Holopterus, though very peculiar, shows most re- 
semblance to a New Zealand insect. Sibylla, Adalbrn, and 
Phantayoderu8, have Australian affinities ; while Calydon alone 
shows an affinity for north-temperate forms. One species of the 
northern genus, Leptura, is said to have been found at Buenos 
Ayres, 

The Lamiid® are less abundant. Nine of the genera are Neo- 
tropical Two ( Apomecyna and Exocentrus) are spread over all 
tropical regions. Ten genera are peculiar; and most of these 
are related to Neotropical groups or are of doubtful affinities. 
Only one, Aconopterus, is decidedly allied to a northern genus, 
Pogonochcerus. It thus appears, that none of the Lamiidse ex- 
hibit Australian affinities, although these are a prominent fea- 
ture in the relations of the Cerambycidae. 

It is evident, from the foregoing outline, that the insects of 
South Temperate America, more than any other class of animals, 
exhibit a connection with the north temperate regions, yet this 
connection is only seen in certain groups. In Diurnal Lepidop- 
tera and in Carabidac, the northern element is fully equal to the 
tropical, or even preponderates over it. We have already sug- 
gested an explanation of this fact in the case of the Carabidse, 
and with the butterflies it is not more difficult. The great mass 
of Neotropical butterflies are forest species, and have been de- 
veloped for countless ages in a forest-clad tropical country. The 
north temperate butterflies, on the other hand, are very largely 
open-country species, frequenting pastures, mountains, and open 
plains, and often wandering over an extensive area. These 
would find, on the higher slopes of mountains, a vegetation and 
conditions suited to them, and would occupy such stations in 
less time than would be required to adapt and modify the forest- 
haunting groups of the American lowlands. In those groups 
of insects, however, in which the conditions of life are nearly the 
same as regards both temperate and tropical species, the superior 
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number and variety of the tropical forms has given them the ad- 
vantage. Thus we find that among the Lucanidse, Buprestidss, and 
Longicoms, the northern element is hardly perceptible. Most of 
these are either purely Neotropical, or allied to Neotropical genera, 
with the admixture, however, of a decided Australian element. 
As in the case of the Amphibia and fresh-water fishes, the Aus- 
tralian affinity, as shown by insects, is of two kinds, near and 
remote. We have a few genera common to the two countries ; 
but more commonly the genera are very distinct, and the affinity 
is shown by the genera of both countries belonging to a group 
peculiar to them, but which may be of very great age. In the 
former case, we must impute some of the resemblance of the two 
faunas to an actual interchange of forms within the epoch of 
existing genera— a period of vast and unknown duration in the 
class of insects ; while in the latter case, and perhaps also in 
many of the former, it seems more in accordance with the whole 
of the phenomena, to look upon most of the instances as 
survivals, in the two southern temperate areas, of the relics of 
groups which had once a much wider distribution. That this is 
the true explanation, is suggested by the numerous cases of dis- 
continuous and scattered distribution we have had to notice, in 
which every part of the globe, without exception, is implicated ; 
and there is a reason why these survivals should be rather more 
frequent in Australia and temperate South America, inasmuch 
as these two areas agree in the absence of a considerable number 
of otherwise cosmopolitan vertebrate types, and are also in many 
respects very similar in climatic and other physical conditions. 
The preponderating influence of the organic over the physical 
environment, as taught by Mr. Darwin, leads us to give most 
weight to the first of the above-mentioned causes ; to which we 
may also impute such undoubted cases of survival of ancient 
types as the Centetidre of the Antilles and Madagascar— both 
areas strikingly deficient in the higher vertebrate forms. The 
probable mode and time of the cross migration between Australia 
and South America, has been sufficiently discussed in our chapter 
on the Australian region, when treating of the origin and affinities 
of the Ne'w Zealand fauna. 
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Islands of the South Temperate Sub-region. 

These are few, and of not much zoological interest. Tierra 
del Fuego, although really an island, is divided from the main- 
land by so narrow a channel that it may be considered as 
forming part of the continent The guanaco ( Auchenia huanaco) 
ranges over it, and even to small islands further south. 

The Falkland Islands. — These are more important, being 
situated about 350 miles to the east of Southern Patagonia; 
but the intervening sea is shallow, the 100 fathom line of sound- 
ings passing outside the islands. We have therefore reason to 
believe that they have been connected with South America at a 
not distant epoch ; and in agreement with this view we find most 
of their productions identical, while the few that are peculiar 
are closely allied to the forms of the mainland. 

The only indigenous Mammals are a wolf-like fox (Pse tt- 
dalopex antarcticus) said to be found nowhere else, but allied to 
two other species inhabiting Southern Patagonia ; and a species 
of mouse, probably one of the American genera Hesperomys or 
Reithrodon. 

Sixty-seven species of Birds have been obtained in these 
islands, but only 18 are land-birds ; and even of these 7 are 
birds of prey, leaving only 11 Passeres. The former are all 
common South American forms, but one species, Milvago australis, 
seems peculiar. The 11 Passeres belong to 9 genera, all found on 
the adjacent mainland. Three, or perhaps four, of the species 
are however peculiar. These are Phrygilus melanoderus, P. 
xanthogrammus, Cinclodes antarcticus, and Muscisaxicola maclo- 
viana. The wading and swimming birds are of little interest, 
except the penguins, which are greatly developed; no less than 
eight species being found, five as residents and three as acci- 
dental visitors. 

No reptiles are known to inhabit these islands. 

Juan Fernandez. — This island is situated in the Pacific Ocean, 
about 400 miles west of Valparaiso in Chili. It is only a few 
miles in extent, yet it possesses four land-birds, excluding the 
powerful Accipitres. These are Turdus faUclandicus ; Anesretes 
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femandensris , one of the Tyrannidse ; and two humming-birds, 
Eustephanus fernandenm and E. galeritus . The first is a wide- 
spread South Temperate species, the two next are peculiar 
to the island, while the last is a Chilian species which ranges 
south to Tierra del Fuego. But ninety miles beyond this 
island lies another, called “ Mas-a-fuero,” very much smaller; 
yet this, too, contains four species of similar birds; one, 
Oxyurus mas-a-fueraz , allied to the wide-spread South Temperate 
0. spinicauda , and Cinclodes fusus , a South Temperate species — 
both Dendrocolaptidffi ; with a humming-bird, Eustephanus ley - 
boldi, allied to the species in the larger island. The preceding 
facts are taken from papers by Mr. Sclater in the Ibis for 1871, 
and a later one in the same journal by Mr. Salvin (1875). The 
former author has some interesting remarks on the three species 
of humming-birds of the genus Eustephanus , above referred to. 
The Chilian species, E. galeritus , is green in both sexes. E. 
fernandensis has the male of a line red colour and the female 
green, though differently marked from the female of E. galeritus. 
E. leyboldi (of Mas-a-fuera) has the male also red and the female 
green, but the female is more like that of E. galeritus , than it is 
like the female of its nearer ally in Juan Fernandez. Mr. 
Sclater supposes, that the ancient parent form of these three 
birds had the sexes alike, as in the present Chilian bird ; that a 
pair (or a female having fertilised ova) reached Juan Fernandez 
and colonised it. Under the action of sexual selection (unchecked 
by some conditions which had impaired its efficacy on the con- 
tinent) the male gradually assumed a brilliant plumage, and the 
female also slightly changed its markings. Before this change 
was completed the bird had established an isolated colony on 
Mas-a-fuera ; and here the process of change was continued in 
the male, but from some unknown cause checked in the 
female, which thus remains nearer the parent form. Lastly 
the slightly modified Chilian bird again reached Juan Fer- 
nandez and exists there side by side with its strangely altered 
cousin. 

All the phenomena can thus be accounted for by known laws, 
on the theory of very rare accidental immigrations from the 
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mainland. The species are here so very few, that the greatest 
advocate for continental extensions would hardly call such vast 
causes into action, to account for the presence of these three 
birds on so small and so remote an island, especially as the 
union must have continued down to the time of existing species. 
But if accidental immigration has sufficed here, it will also 
assuredly have sufficed where the islands are larger, and the 
chances of reaching them proportionately greater; and it is 
because an important principle is here illustrated on so small 
a scale, and in so simple a manner as to be almost undeniable, 
that we have devoted a paragraph to its elucidation. 

A few Coleoptera from Juan Fernandez present analogous 
phenomena. All belong to Chilian genera, while a portion of 
them constitute peculiar species. 

Land-shells are rather plentiful, there being about twenty 
species belonging to seven genera, all found in the adjacent 
parts of South America; but all the species are peculiar, 
as well as four others found on the island of Mas-a-fuera. 

III. Tropical North America, on' the Mexican Sub-region. 

This sub-region is of comparatively small extent, consisting of 
the irregular neck of land, about 1,800 miles long, which 
connects the North and South American continents. Almost 
the whole of its area is mountainous, being in fact a con- 
tinuation of the great range of the Rocky Mountains. In 
Mexico it forms an extensive table-land, from 6,000 to 9,000 
feet above the sea, with numerous volcanic peaks from 12,000 to 
18,000 feet high ; but in Yucatan and Honduras, the country is 
less elevated, though still mountainous. On the shores of the 
Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico, there is a margin of low 
land from 50 to 100 miles wide, beyond which the mountains 
rise abruptly ; but on the Pacific side this is almost entirely 
wanting, the mountains rising almost immediately from the sea 
shore. With the exception of the elevated plateaus of Mexico 
and Guatemala, and the extremity of the peninsula of Yucatan, 
the whole of Central America is clothed with forests ; and as its 
surface is much broken up into hill and valley, and the volcanic 
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soil of a large portion of it ^ is very fertile, it is altogether well 
adapted to support a varied fauna, as it does a most luxuriant 
vegetation. Although many peculiar Neotropical types are 
absent, it yet possesses an ample supply of generic and specific 
forms ; and, as far as concerns birds and insects, is not perhaps 
inferior to the richest portions of South America in the number 
of species to be found in equal areas. 

Owing to the fact that the former Republic of Mexico 
comprised much territory that belongs to the Nearctic region, 
and that many Nearctic groups extend along the high-lands to 
the capital city of Mexico itself, and even considerably further 
south, there is much difficulty in determining what animals 
really belong to this sub-region. On the low-lands, tropical 
forms predominate as far as 28° N. latitude ; while on the 
cordilleras, temperate forms prevail down to 20°, and are found 
even much farther within the tropics. 

Mammalia . — Very few peculiar forms of Mammalia are re- 
stricted to tropical North America ; which is not to be wondered at 
when we consider the small extent'of the country, and the facility 
of communication with adjacent sub-regions. A peculiar form 
of tapir (. Elasmognathus bairdi) inhabits Central America, from 
Panama to Guatemala, and, with Myxomys , a genus of Muridae, 
are all at present discovered. Bassaris, a remarkable form of 
Procyonidse, has been included in the Nearctic region, but it 
extends to the high-lands of Guatemala. Heteromys , a peculiar 
genus of Saccomyidae or pouched rats, inhabits Mexico, 
Honduras, Costa Rica, and Trinidad. Five genera of monkeys 
extend here, — Ateles, Mycetes, Cebus, Nyctipithecus, and Saimiri-s ; 
the two former alone reaching Mexico, the last only going as far 
as Costa Rica. Other typical Neotropical forms are Galera , the 
tayra, belonging to the weasel family ; Nasua, the coatimundi ; 
Dicotyles, the peccary ; Cercolabes, the tree porcupine ; Dasyprocta, 
the agouti ; Ccelogenys , the paca ; Cholcspus, and Aretopithems, 
sloths; Gyclothmm , an ant-eater; Tatusia, an armadillo; and 
Diddphys, oppossum. Of Northern forms, Sorex, Vulpes , Lepus, 
and Pteromys reach Guatemala. 

Birds . — The productiveness of this district in bird life, may 
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be estimated from the fact, that Messrs. Salvin and Sclater have 
catalogued more than 600 species from the comparatively small 
territory of Guatemala, or the portion of Central America between 
Mexico and Honduras. The great mass of the birds of this 
sub-region are of Neotropical families and genera, but these are 
intermingled with a number of migrants from temperate North 
America, which pass the winter here ; with some northern forms 
on the high-lands ; and with a considerable number of peculiar 
genera, mostly of Neotropical affinities. 

The genera of birds peculiar to this sub-region belong to the 
following families : — Turdidse (2 genera) ; Troglodytidae (1 gen.) ; 
Vireonidae (1 gen.) ; Corvidae (2 gen.) ; Ampelidae (1 gen.) ; 
Tanagridae (1 gen.) ; Fringillidae (2 gen.) ; Icteridae (1 gen.) ; 
Formicariidae (2 gen.) ; Tyrannidae (2 gen.) ; Cotingidae (1 gen.) ; 
Momotidae (1 gen.) ; Trogonidae (1 gen.) ; Trochilidae (14 gen.) ; 
Conuridae (1 gen.); Cracidae (2 gen.); Strigidae (1 gen.); in all 
37 genera of land-birds. The Neotropical families that do not 
extend into this sub-region are, Pteroptochidae ; the sub-family 
Furnariincc of the Dendrocolaptidae ; the sub- family Conopha - 
gincr, of the Tyrannidae; the sub-family Rupicolince of the 
Cotingidae ; Pliytotomidae ; Todidae ; Opisthocomidae ; Chioni- 
didae ; Thinocoridae ; Cariamidae ; Psophiidae ; Eurypygidae ; 
Palamedeidae ; and Struthionidae. On the other hand Paridae, 
Certhiidai, Ampelidae, and Phasianidae, are northern families repre- 
sented here, but which do not reach South America ; and there 
are also several northern genera and species, of Turdidae, Troglo- 
dytidae, Mniotiltidae, Vireonidae, Fringillidae, Corvidae, Tetra- 
onidse, and Strigidae, which are similarly restricted. Some of 
the most remarkable of the Neotropical genera only extend as 
far as Costa Eica and Veragua,— countries which possess a rich 
and remarkable fauna. Here only are found an umbrella bird, 
( Cephalopterus glabricollis ) ; a bell bird ( Chasmorhynchus ti'icar- 
unculatus ); and species of Dacnis (Ceroebidae), Buthraupis, 
Eucomctis , Tachyphonus (Tanagridae), Xiphorhynchus (Dendro- 
colaptidae) ; Hypocnemis (Formicariidae) ; Euscarthmus (Tyran- 
nidae) ; Attila (Cotingidae) ; Piprites (Pipridae) ; Capito , Tetra - 
gonops (Megalaemidae) ; Selenidera (Khamphastidae) ; Neomorphm 
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(Cuculidae) ; Monasa (Buqconidae) ; many genera of Trochilidae ; 
and Nothocercus (Tinamidae) ; none of which extend further 
north. A considerable number of the peculiar genera noted 
above, are also found in this restricted area, which is probably 
one of the richest ornithological districts on the globe. 

Reptiles. — These are much less known than the preceding 
classes, but they afford several peculiar and interesting forms. 
Snakes are perhaps the least remarkable ; yet there are recorded 
4 peculiar genera of Calamariidae, 1 of Colubridse, 1 of Homalop- 
sidse, 3 of Dipsadidae ; while Boa and Elaps are in common with 
South America. Lizards are much more specially developed. 
Chirotes, one of the Amphisba3iiians, is confined to Mexico and the 
southern part of the Nearctic region ; llcloderma forming a pecu- 
liar family, Helodermidae, is Mexican only ; Abronia and Barissia 
(Zonuridoe) are also Mexican, as is Siderolampas belonging to 
the Scincidse, while Blepharactitis (same family) inhabits Nicara- 
gua ; Brachydactylus , one of the geckoes, is from Costa Rica ; 
while Phymatolepis, Lamanrim, Corytlieolus, Cachrix , Corytho - 
phanes and Chamceleopsis, all belonging to the Iguanidae, are con- 
fined to various parts of the sub-region. In the same family we 
have also the Antillean, Cyclura, and the Nearctic Phrynosoma and 
Tropidolepis , as well as the wide-spread American genus Anolius. 

Among the tortoises, Staurotypus, allied to Che/ y dr a, is found 
in Mexico and Guatemala ; and another genus, Claudius , has been 
lately described from Mexico. 

Amphibia. — These are chiefly Batrachians ; Rhinophryna 
(forming a peculiar family) being confined to Mexico ; Triprion , 
a genus of Hylidse, inhabiting Yucatan, with Leyla and Stra- 
bomantis (Polypedatidau) found only in Costa Rica and Yeragua, 
are peculiar genera. The Salamandridae, so abundant in the 
Nearctic region, are represented by a few species of Amblystoma 
and Spelerpes. 

Fresh-water fish. — Since the British Museum catalogue was 
published, a valuable paper by Dr. Gunther, in the Transactions 
of the Zoological Society for 1868, furnishes much additional 
information on the fishes of Central America. In that part of 
the region south of Mexico, 106 species of fresh-water fishes are 
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enumerated ; and 17 of these are found in streams flowing into 
both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. On the whole, 11 families 
are represented among the fresh-water fish, and about 38 genera. 
Of these, 14 are specially Nearctic, — Amiwr«s’(Siluridae) ; Fundu- 
lus (Cyprinodontidse) ; Sclerogmthus (Cyprinidse); and Lepidostevs 
(Ganoidei). A much larger number are Neotropical ; and several 
Neotropical genera, as Eeros and Pcecilia, are more largely 
developed here than in any other part of the region. There are 
also a considerable number of peculiar genera; — Petenia, Theraps, 
and Neotrophus (Chromides) ; AZlurichthys (Siluridse) ; Ghalci- 
nopsis (Characniidae) ; Characodon, Belonesox, Pseudoxiphophorus, 
Platypcecilus, Mollienesia, and Xiphophorus (Cyprinodontidse). 
A few peculiar Antillean forms are also present ; as Agonostoma 
(Mugilidse) ; Qambusia and Girardinuus (Cyprinodontidse). The 
other families represented are Percidse (1 genus); Pristopomatidae 
(2 gen.) ; Gobiidae (1 gen.) ; Clupeidae (2 gen.) ; and Gymnotidse 
(1 genus). 

On the whole the fish-fauna is typically Neotropical, but with 
a small infusion of Nearctic forms. There are a considerable 
proportion of peculiar genera, and almost all the species are 
distinct from those of other countries. The predominant family 
is that of the Cyprinodontidae, represented by 12 genera ; and 
the genus Eeros (Chromidae) has here its maximum development, 
containing between thirty and forty species. Dr. Gunther con- 
siders that a number of sub-faunas can be distinguished, corre- 
sponding to some extent, with the islands into which the country 
would be divided by a subsidence of about 2,000 feet. The 
most important of these divisions is that separating Honduras from 
Costa Bica, and as it also divides a very marked ornithological 
fauna we have every reason to believe that such a division must 
have existed during the latter portion of the tertiary epoch. 
We shall find some farther evidence of this division in the 
next class. 

Insects. — The butterflies of various parts of Central America 
and Mexico, having been largely collected, offer us some 
valuable evidence as to the relations of this sub-region. Their 
general character is wholly Neotropical, about one half of the 
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South American genera being found here. There are also a few 
peculiar genera, as, Drucima (Satyridae); Microtia (Nymphalidae); 
Eumceus (Lycaenidae) ; and Eucheira (Pieridae). Clothilda 
(Nymphalidae) is confined to this sub-region and the Antilles. 
The majority of the genera range over the whole sub-region 
from Panama to Mexico, but there are a considerable number, 
comprising many of the most characteristic South American 
forms, which do not pass north of Costa Eica or Nicaragua. Such 
are Lycorea , Ituna , Thyridia , Callithomia , Oleria and Ceratina , 
— all characteristic South American groups of Danaidae ; Prono- 
phila and Dynastor (Satyridae) ; Protogonius , Pydria , Prcpona , 
Nica, Ectima and Colcenis (Nymphalidae) ; Eurybia and Metho- 
nella (Nemeobiidae) ; Hades , and Panthemos (Erycinidae). 

Coleoptera. — These present some interesting features, but 
owing to their vast number only a few of the more important 
families can be noticed. 

Cicindelidae. — The only specially Neotropical genera recorded 
as occurring in this sub-region, are Ctenostoma and Hircsia, both 
reaching Mexico. 

Carabidae. — Several genera are peculiar. Molobrm is found 
in all parts of the sub-region, while Onychopterygia , Pliymato- 
cephalus , and Anisotarsus are Mexican only. There are about 20 
South American genera, most of which extend to Mexico, and 
include such characteristic Neotropical forms as Agra, Callida , 
Coptodera , Pachyteles , Ardistomus , Aspidoglossa, Stenocrepis, and 
Pelecium. 

Lucanidae. — Of this important family there is, strange to say, 
not a single species recorded in Gemminger and Harold’s cata- 
logue up to 1868 ! It is almost impossible that they can be 
really absent ; yet their place seems to be, to some extent, 
supplied by an unusual development of the allied Passalida?, of 
which there are five South American and six peculiar genera. 

Cetoniidae. — All the larger South American genera extend to 
Mexico, which country possesses 3 peculiar forms, Ischnoscelis , 
Psilocnemi8, and Dialithm ; while Trigonopeltastes is character- 
istic, having 4 Mexican, 1 Brazilian, and 1 North American 
species. 
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Buprestidse. — In this family there are no peculiar genera. 
All the large South American groups are absent, the only im- 
portant and characteristic genus being Stenogaster. 

Longicoms. — This important group is largely developed, the 
country being well adapted to them ; and their distribution 
presents some features of interest. 

In the Prionidse there are 6 peculiar genera, the largest being 
Holonotus with 3 species ; two others, Derotrachus and Mallaspis, 
are characteristic ; 3 more are common to South America, and 1 
to Cuba. The Cerambycidse are much more numerous, and there 
are 24 peculiar genera, the most important being Sphenothecus, 
Entomosterna, and Cyphosterna ; while Crioprosopus and Metalep- 
tus are characteristic of the sub-region, although extending into 
South America ; about 12 Neotropical genera extend to Mexico 
or Guatemala, while 12 more stop short, as far as yet known, at 
Nicaragua. Lamiidse have a very similar distribution ; 13 genera 
are peculiar, the most important being Monilema, Hamatoderus, 
and Carneades, while Phcea and Lagochirus are characteristic. 
About sixteen typical Neotropical genera extend to Mexico, and 
15 more only reach Nicaragua, among which are such important 
genera as Anisopus, Lepturgus, and Callia. 

The land-shells are not sufficiently known to furnish any 
corresponding results. They are however mostly of South 
American genera, and have comparatively little affinity for those 
of the Antilles. 

Relations of the Mexican sub-region to the North and South 
American Continents . — The sudden appearance of numerous 
South American forms of Edentata in temperate North America, 
in Post-Tertiary times, as narrated in Chapter VII., together 
with such facts as the occurrence of a considerable number 
of identical species of sea fish on the two sides of the Central 
American isthmus, render it almost certain that the union of 
North and South America is comparatively a recent occur- 
rance, and that during the Miocene and Pliocene periods, they 
were separated by a wide arm of the sea. The low country 
of Nicaragua was probably the part submerged, leaving the 
highlands of Mexico and Guatemala still united with the North 
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American continent, and forming part of the Tertiary “ Nearctic 
region.” This is clearly indicated both hy the many Nearctic 
forms which do not pass south of Nicaragua, of which the turkeys 
(Meleagris) are a striking example, and by the comparative 
poverty of this area in typical Neotropical groups. During the 
Miocene period there was not that marked diversity of climate 
between North and South America that now prevails ; for when 
a luxuriant vegetation covered what are now the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean, the country south of the great lakes must have been 
almost or quite tropical. At an early Tertiary period, the zoological 
differences of the Nearctic and Neotropical regions were probably 
more radical than they are now, South America being a huge 
island, or group of islands— a kind of Australia of the New 
World, chiefly inhabited by the imperfectly organized Edentata ; 
while North America abounded in Ungulata and Carnivora, and 
perhaps formed a part of the great Old World continent. There 
were also one or more very ancient unions (in Eocene or Miocene 
times) of the two continents, admitting of the entrance of the 
ancestral types of Quadrumana into South America, and, somewhat 
later, of the Camelidse ; while the isthmus south of Nicaragua 
was at one time united to the southern continent, at another made 
insular by subsidence near Panama, and thus obtained that rich 
variety of Neotropical types that still characterises it. When 
the final union of the two continents took place, the tropical 
climate of the lower portions of Guatemala and Mexico would 
invite rapid immigration from the south ; while some northern 
forms would extend their range into and beyond the newly 
elevated territory. The Mexican sub-region has therefore a 
composite character, and we must not endeavour too rigidly to 
determine its northern limits, nor claim as exclusively Neotro- 
pical, forms which are perhaps comparatively recent immigrants ; 
and it would perhaps be a more accurate representation of the 
facts, if we were to consider all the highlands of Mexico and 
Guatemala above the limits ol' the tropical forests, as still 
belonging to the Nearctic region, of which the whole country so 
recently formed a part. 

The long-continued separation of North and South America 
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by one or more arms of the sea, as above indicated, is further 
rendered necessary by the character of the molluscan fauna of 
the Pacific shores of tropical America, which is much more 
closely allied to that of the Caribbean sea, and even of West 
Africa, than to that of the Pacific islands. The families and 
many of the genera are the same, and a certain proportion of 
very closely allied or identical species, shows that the union of 
the two oceans continued into late Tertiary times. When the 
evidence of both land and sea animals support each other as 
they do here, the conclusions arrived at are almost as certain as 
if we had (as we no doubt some day shall have) geological proof 
of these successive subsidences. 

Islands of the Mexican Sub-region . — The only islands of 
interest belonging to this sub-region, are Tres Marias and 
Socorro, recently investigated by Col. Grayson for some of the 
American Natural History societies. 

Tres Marias consist of four small islands lying off the coast 
of nortli-westem Mexico, about 70 miles from San Bias. The 
largest is about 15 miles long by 10 wide. They are of horizon- 
tally stratified deposits, of moderate height and flat-topped, and 
everywhere covered with luxuriant virgin forests. They appear 
to lie within the 100 fathom line of soundings. Fifty-two species 
of birds, of which 45 were land-birds, were collected on these 
islands. They consisted of 19 Passeres; 11 Picariae (7 being 
humming-birds) ; 10 Accipitres ; 2 parrots, and 3 pigeons. All 
were Mexican species except 4, which were new, and presumably 
peculiar to the islands, and one tolerably marked variety. The 
new species belong to the following genera ; — Parula and 
Oranatellus (Mniotiltidse) ; Icterus (Icteridse); and AmazUia 
(Trochilidse). A small Psittacula differs somewhat from the 
same species on the mainland. 

' There are a few mammalia on the islands ; a rabbit ( Lepus ) 
supposed to be new ; a very small opossum (Didelphys), and a 
racoon ( Procyon ). There are also several tree-snakes, a Boa, and 
many lizards. The occurrence of so many mammalia and snakes 
is a proof that these islands have been once joined to the main- 
land ; but the fact that some of the species of both birds and 
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mammals are peculiar, indicates that the separation is not a very 
recent one. At the same tiine, as all the species are very closely 
allied to those of the opposite coasts when not identical, we may 
be sure that the subsidence which isolated them is not geologi- 
cally remote. 

Socorro, the largest of the Revillagigedo Islands, is altogether 
different from the Tres Marias. It is situated a little further 
south (19 S. Latitude), and about 300 miles from the coast, in 
deep water. It is about 2,000 feet high, very rugged and bare, 
and wholly volcanic. No mammalia were observed, and no 
reptiles but a small lizard, a new species of a genus ( TJta ) 
characteristic of the deserts of N. -Western Mexico. The only 
observed land-shell ( Orthalicus undatus) also inhabits N.-W. 
Mexico. Only 14 species of birds were obtained, of which 9 
were land-birds ; but of these 4 were new species, one a peculiar 
variety, and another {Panda insular is) a species first found in 
the Tres Marias. With the exception of this bird and a Buteo , 
all the land-birds belonged to different genera from any found on 
the Tres Marias, though all were Mexican forms. The peculiar 
species belonged to the genera Harporhynchus (Turdidae) ; Trog- 
lodytes (Troglodytidae) ; Pipilo (Fringillidae) ; Zenaidura (Colum- 
bidae) ; and a variety of Conurus holochrovs (Psittacidae). 

The absence of mammals and snakes, the large proportion of 
peculiar species, the wholly volcanic nature of these islands, and 
their situation in deep water 300 miles from land, — all indicate 
that they have not formed part of the continent, but have been 
raised in the ocean ; and the close relation of their peculiar 
species to those living in N.-Westem Mexico, renders it pro- 
bable that their antiquity is not geologically great. 

The Cocos Islands, about 300 miles S.-W. of the Isthmus of 
Panama, are known to possess one peculiar bird, a cuckoo of the 
Coccyzus type, which is considered by some ornithologists to con- 
stitute a peculiar genus, Nesococcyx. 

IV. The West Indian Islands , or Antillean Sub-region . 

The West Indian islands are, in many respects, one of the 
most interesting of zoological sub-regions. In position they 
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form an unbroken chain uniting North and South America, 
in a line parallel to the great Central American isthmus ; yet 
instead of exhibiting an intermixture of the productions of 
Florida and Venezuela, they differ widely from both these 
countries, possessing in some groups a degree of speciality 
only to be found elsewhere in islands far removed from any 
continent. They consist of two very large islands, Cuba and 
Hayti ; 1 two of moderate size, Jamaica and Portorico ; and a 
chain of much smaller islands, ^St. Croix, Anguilla, Barbuda, 
Antigua, Guadeloupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, St. 
Vincent, Barbadoes, and Grenada, with a host of intervening 
islets. Tobago, Trinidad, Margarita, and Curasao, are situated 
in shallow water near the coast of South America, of which they 
form part zoologically. To the north of Cuba and Hayti are the 
Bahamas, an extensive group of coral reefs and islands, 700 
miles long, and although very poor in animal life, belonging 
zoologically to the Antilles. All the larger islands, and most of 
the smaller ones (except those of coral formation) are very 
mountainous and rocky, the chains rising to about 8,000 feet in 
Hayti and Jamaica, and to nearly the same height in Cuba. 
All, except where they have been cleared by man, are covered 
with a luxuriant forest vegetation ; the temperature is high and 
uniform ; the rains ample ; the soil, derived from granitic and 
limestone rocks, exceedingly fertile ; and as the four larger islands 
together are larger than Great Britain, we might expect an 
ample and luxuriant fauna. The reverse is however the case ; 
and there are probably no land areas on the globe, so highly 
favoured by nature in all the essentials for supporting animal 
life, and at the same time so poor in all the more highly 
organised groups of animals. Before entering upon our sketch 
of the main features of this peculiar but limited fauna, it will 
be well to note a few peculiarities in the physical structure of 
the islands, which have an important bearing on their past 

1 This name will be used for the whole island of St. Domingo, as being 
both shorter and more euphonious, and avoiding all confusion with Dominion, 
one of the LeBser Antilles. It is also better known than “ Hispaniola," which 
is perhaps the most correct name. 
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history, and will enable us to account for much that is peculiar 
in the general character of their natural productions. 

If we draw a line immediately south of St. Croix and St 
Bartholomew, we shall divide the Archipelago into two very 
different groups. The southern range of islands, or the Lesser 
Antilles, are, almost without exception, volcanic ; beginning with 
the small detached volcanoes of Saba and St. Eustatius, and 
ending with the old volcano of Grenada. Barbuda and Antigua 
are low islands of Tertiary or recent formation, connected with 
the volcanic islands by a submerged bank at no great depth. 
The islands to the north and west are none of them volcanic ; 
many are very large, and these have all a central nucleus of 
ancient or granitic rocks. We must also note, that the channels 
between these islands are not of excessive depth, and that their 
outlines, as well as the direction of their mountain ranges, 
point to a former union. Thus, the northern range of Hayti is 
continued westward in Cuba, and eastward in Portorico ; while 
the south-western peninsula extends in a direct line towards 
Jamaica, the depth between them being 600 fathoms. Between 
Portorico and Hayti there is only 250 fathoms; while close to 
the south of all these islands the sea is enormously deep, from 
more than 1,000 fathoms south of Cuba and Jamaica, to 2,000 
south of Hayti, and 2,600 fathoms near the south-east extremity 
of Portorico. The importance of the division here pointed out 
will be seen, when we state, that indigenous mammalia of pecu- 
liar genera are found on the western group of islands only; 
and it is on these that all the chief peculiarities of Antillian 
zoology are developed. 

Mammalia . — The mammals of the West Indian Islands are 
exceedingly few, but very interesting. Almost all the orders 
most characteristic of South America are absent. There are no 
monkeys, no carnivora, no edentata. Besides bats, which are 
abundant, only two orders are represented ; rodents, by peculiar 
forms of a South American family ; and insectivora (an order 
entirely wanting in South America) by a genus belonging to a 
family largely developed in Madagascar and found nowhere else. 
Hie early voyagers mention " Coatis ” and “ Agoutis ” as being 
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found in Hayti and the other large islands, and it is not im- 
probable that species allied to Nasua and. Dasyprocta did 
exist, and have been destroyed by the dogs of the invaders ; 
though, on the other hand, these names may have been applied 
to the existing species, which do bear some general resemblance 
to these two forms. 

The Chiroptera, or bats, are represented by a large number of 
species and by several peculiar genera. The American family 
of Phyllostomid® or vampires, has six genera in the Antilles, of 
which three, Lonchorina, Brachyphylla, and Phyllonycteris, are 
peculiar, the latter being found only in Cuba. The Vesperti- 
lionidse have four genera, of which on e*Nycticellus, is confined to 
Cuba. There are six genera of Noctilionid®, of which one, 
Phyllodia, is confined to Jamaica. 

The Insectivora are represented by the genus Solenodon, of 
which two species are known, one inhabiting Cuba the other 
Hayti. These are small animals about the size of a cat, with 
long shrew-like snout, bare rat-like tail, and long claws. Their 
peculiar dentition and other points of their anatomy shows that 
they belong to the family Centetid®, of which five different genera 
inhabit Madagascar; while there is nothing closely allied to 
them in any other part of the world but in these two islands. 

Seals are said to be found on the shores of some of the islands, 
but they are very imperfectly known. 

The rodents belong to the family Octodontid®, or, according 
to some authors, to the Echimyid®, both characteristic South 
American groups. They consist of two genera, Capromys, con- 
taining three or four species inhabiting Cuba and Jamaica; 
while Plci-giodontia (very closely allied) is confined to Hayti. 
A peculiar mouse, a species of the American genus Hesperomys, 
is said to inhabit Hayti and Martinique, and probably other 
islands. A Dasyprocta or agouti, closely allied to, if not identical 
with, a South American species, inhabits St. Vincent, St. Lucia, 
and Grenada, and perhaps St. Thomas, and is the only mammal 
of any size indigenous to the Lesser Antilles. All the islands 
in which sugar is cultivated are, however, overrun with European 
rats and mice, and it is not improbable that these .may have 
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starved out and exterminated some of the smaller native 
rodents. 

Birds. — The birds of the Antilles, although very inferior in 
number and variety to those of the mainland, are yet suffi- 
ciently abundant and remarkable, to offer us good materials for 
elucidating the past history of the country, when aided by such 
indications as geology and physical geography can afford. 

The total number of land-birds which are permanent residents 
in the West India islands is, as nearly as can be ascertained from 
existing materials, 203. There are, in addition to this number, 
according to Prof. Baird, 88 migrants from North America, 
which either spend the winter in some of the islands or pass on 
to Central or South America. These migrants belong to 55 
genera, and it is an interesting fact that so many as 40 of these 
genera have no resident representatives in the islands. This is 
important, as showing that this northern migration is probably a 
recent and superficial phenomenon, and has not produced any 
(or a very slight) permanent effect on the fauna. The migratory 
genera which have permanent residents, and almost always 
representative species, in the islands, are in most cases character- 
istic rather of the Neotropical than of the Nearctic fauna, as the 
following list will show; Turdus, Dendrceca, Vireo, PolioptUa, 
Agdceus, Icterus, Contopus, Myiarclius, Tyrannus, Antrostomus, 
Chordeiles, Coccyzus , Columba. By far the larger part of these 
birds visit Cuba only ; 81 species being recorded as occurring 
in that island, while only 31 have been found in Jamacia, 12 in 
Porto Rico and St. Croix, and 2 in Tobago and Trinidad. 
Setting aside these migratory birds, as having no bearing on the 
origin of the true Antillean fauna, we will discuss the residents 
somewhat in detail. 

The resident land-birds (203 in number) belong to 95 genera 
and 26 families. Of these families 15 are cosmopolitan or 
nearly so — Turdid®, Sylviid®, Corvid®, Hirundinid®, Frin- 
gillid®, Picid®, Cuculid®, Caprimulgid®, Cypselid®, Trogonid®, 
Psittacid®, Columbid®, Tetraonid®, Falconid®, and Strigid®; 

5 an American only — Vireonid®, Mniotiltid®, Icterid®, Tyran- 
nid«, Troohilid® ; 4 are Netropical only or almost exclusively— 
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Ccerebidse, Tanagridae, Cotingidse, Conuridas ; 1 is Antillean 
only — Todidse ; while 1 — Ampelidae — is confined (in the western 
hemisphere) to North America, and almost to the Nearctic region. 
Of the 95 genera, no less than 31, or almost exactly one-third, 
qge peculiar ; while of the 203 resident species, 177 are peculiar, 
the other 26 being all inhabitants of South or Central America. 
Considering how closely the islands approach the continent in 
several places — Florida, Yucatan, and Venezuela — this amou it 
of speciality in such locomotive creatures as birds, is probably 
unexampled in any other part of the globe. The most interesting 
of these peculiar genera are the following : 4 of Turdidse, or 
thrushes — 1 confined to the large islands, 1 to the whole 
archipelago, while 2 are limited to the Lesser Antilles; 2 
genera of Tanagridse, confined to the larger islands; 2 of 
Trogonidse, also confined to the larger islands ; 5 of humming- 
birds, 3 confined to the Greater, 1 to the Lesser Antilles ; 2 of 
cuckoos, one represented in all the large islands, the other in 
Jamaica only ; 2 of owls, one peculiar to Jamaica, the other 
represented in St. Croix, St. Thomas, Portorico, and Cuba ; and 
lastly, Todus, constituting a peculiar family, and having repre- 
sentative species in each of the larger islands, is especially 
interesting because it belongs to a group of families which are 
wholly Neotropical — the Momotidae, Galbulidae, and Todidas. 
The presence of this peculiar form, with 2 trogons ; 10 species 
of parrots, all but one peculiar; 16 peculiar humming-birds 
belonging to 8 genera ; a genus of Cotingid® ; 10 peculiar 
tanagers belonging to 3 genera ; 9 Coerebidae of 3 genera ; 
together with species of such exclusively Netropical genera as 
Ccereba, Certhiola, Sycalis, Phonipara, Elainea, Pitangus, Campe- 
philus, Chloronerpes, Nyctibius, Stenopsis, Lampornis, Calypte, 
Ara, Chrysotis, Zenaida, Leptoptila, and Oeotrygon, sufficiently 
demonstrate the predominant affinities of this fauna ; although 
there are many cases in which it is difficult to say, whether the 
ancestors of the peculiar genera or species may not have been 
derived from the Nearctic rather than from the Neotropical 
region. 

The several islands differ considerably in their apparent pro- 
vol. n, F 
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ductiveness, but this is, no doubt, partly due to our knowledge 
of Cuba and Jamaica being much more complete than of 
Hayti. The species of resident land-birds at present known are 


as follows: — 


Cuba 68 species of which 40 are peculiar to it. 

Hayti 40 „ „ 17 „ „ 

Jamaica 67 „ „ 41 „ „ 

Portorico 40 „ „ 15 „ „ 

Lesser Antilles 45 „ „ 24 „ „ 


If we count the peculiar genera of each island, and reckon 
as (J) when a genus is common to two islands only, the 
numbers are as follows Cuba 7£, Hayti 3£, Jamaica 8£, 
Portorico 1, Lesser Antilles 3|. These figures show us, that 
although Jamaica is one of the smaller and the most isolated of 
the four chief islands, it yet stands in the first rank, both for the 
number of its species and of its peculiar forms of birds, — and 
although this superiority may be in part due to its having been 
more investigated, it is probably not wholly so, since Cuba has also 
been well explored. This fact indicates, that the West Indian 
islands have undergone great changes, and that they were not 
peopled by immigration from surrounding countries while in 
the condition we now see them ; for in that case the smaller 
and more remote islands w r ould be very much poorer, while 
Cuba, which is not only the largest, but nearest to the mainland 
in two directions, would be immensely richer, just as it really 
is in migratory birds. 

The number of birds common to the four larger islands is 
very small — probably not more than half a dozen ; between 20 
and 30 are common to some two of the islands (counting the 
Lesser Antilles as one island) and a few to three ; but the great 
mass of the species (at least 140) are confined each to some one 
of the five islands or groups we have indicated. This is an amount 
of isolation and speciality, probably not to be equalled else- 
where, and which must have required a remarkable series of 
physical changes to bring about. What those changes probably 
were, we shall be in a better position to consider when we have 
completed our survey of the various classes of land animals. 
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In the preceding enumeration the Bahamas have been included 
with Cuba, as regards the birds they have in common; but they 
possess some half dozen species not found elsewhere, and even 
one central American genus of humming-birds (Dorieha) not 
found in any other part of the Antilles. We have thus given 
Cuba rather more peculiar species than it really possesses, so 
that the proportionate richness of Jamaica is rather greater than 
shown by our figures. 

The destruction of the forests and the increase of population, 
with, perhaps, the use of firearms, seem to have led to the 
extermination of some species of birds in the smaller islands. 
Professor Newton has called attention to the work of M. Ledru, 
who, in 1796, described the birds of St. Thomas. He mentions 
a parrot and a parroquet in the island, the latter only being 
now known, and very scarce ; also a green pigeon and a tody, 
both now unknown. No less than six species of parrots are 
said to have been formerly found in Guadeloupe and Martinique, 
which are now extinct. 

Plate XVII. Illustrating the peculiar Mammalia and Birds of 
the Antilles . — The scene of this illustration is Cuba, the largest 
of the West Indian islands, and one in which all its peculiar 
zoological features are well developed. In the foreground is the 
agouta \Solenodon cubanus), a remarkable insectivorous animal 
which, with another species inhabiting Hayti, has no allies on 
the American continent; nor anywhere in the world but in 
Madagascar, where a group of animals are found constituting 
the family Centetidie, to which Solenodon is said undoubtedly to 
belong. Above it are a pair of hutias ( Capromys foumieri), 
rat-like animals belonging to the South American family Octo- 
dontidae. They live in the forests, and climb trees readily, eating 
all kinds of vegetable food. Three species oi the genus are 
known, which are found only in Cuba and Jamaica. Just above 
these animals is a white-breasted trogon ( Prionotelea temnurua), 
confined to Cuba, and the only species of the genus. Near the 
top of the picture are a pair of todies ( Todus multicolor), singular 
little insectivorous birds allied to the motmots, but forming a 
very distinct family which is confined to the islands of the 
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Greater Antilles. They are beautifully-coloured birds,— green 
above, red and white beneath, and are exceedingly active in their 
movements. To the right are a pair of small humming-birds 
(Sporadinus ricordi), not very remarkable in this beautiful 
family, but introduced here because they belong to a genus which 
is confined to the Greater Antilles. 

Table of distribution of West- Indian Birds . — As the birds of 
the West- Indian islands are particularly interesting and their 
peculiarities comparatively little known, we give here a table 
of the genera of land-birds, compiled from all available sources of 
information. Owing to the numerous independent observations 
on which it is founded, the discrepancies of nomenclature, and 
uncertainty in some cases as to the locality of species, it can 
only be looked upon as an approximative summary of the 
existing materials on Antillean ornithology. 


TABLE OF THE RESIDENT LAND-BIRDS OF THE ANTILLES. 


Note.— -G enera confined to the West Indies are in Italics. An (a) after (1) indicates a 
species common to two islands : but where there are two or more species in an island, or 
the localities are doubtful, this indication cannot be given. All species not otherwise 
noted are peculiar to the Antilles. 
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Number of Species In each Island. 
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Family and Genus. 

Numlierof Species in each Island. 
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Reptiles anil Amphibia . — These classes not having been 
systematically collected, and the numerous described genera not 
having undergone careful revision, little trustworthy information 
can be derived from them. The following enumeration of the 
chief groups hitherto noticed or described, will, however, show 
very similar features to those presented by the birds — a general 
relation to Neotropical forms, a more special relation to those 
of Central America aud Mexico, and a considerable number of 
peculiar types. 

Snakes. — Arrliyton (Calamariidte) from Cuba, ffypsirhynchus 
from Barbadoes, Cryptodacm from Cuba, Ialtris from Hayti, and 
Coloragia from Cuba (all Colubridae), have been described as 
genera peculiar to the Antilles. Phylodryas and Ih'omicus 
(Colubridse) are Antillean and Neotropical; Ahcctulla (Den- 
drophidse) has the same distribution but extends to tropical 
Africa; 1 Epicmtes and Corallus (Pythonidai) are Neotropical 
and Antillean; while Chilabothrus from Jamaica and Uvgalia 
from Cuba and Jamaica (both P) thonidrc) are found elsewhere 
only in Central America and Mexico. There appear to be no 
Crotalidm except an introduced species of Craspcdocephalus in 
St. Lucia. 

Lizards are more numerous. Ameiva (Teidae) is found all 
over America. Gerrhonotus (Zonuridae) is Neotropical and occurs 
in Cuba; Gymnopthalmus is South American and Antillean. 
Of Scinckte seven genera are noted. Celestus (with 9 species) is 
peculiar to the Antilles ; Camilla (1 species) to Jamaica, Panoplvs 
(1 species) and Embryopus (1 species) to Hayti; Diplogossus is 
Antillean and South American ; while Plestiodcn and Mabouya 
are cosmopolite. Of Geckotidee there are four genera ; Phyllo - 
dadylm and Hcmidactylus which are cosmopolite ; Sphairodactylus 
which is wholly American ; and Cubina found only in Martinique 
and Brazil. Of Iguanidse there are six genera ; Anolis , which 
ranges all over America ; Polychrus , which is Neotropical ; 
Iguana and Liocephahis which are South American ; Tropedurvs 
found in Cuba and Brazil ; and Cyclura only known from 
Jamaica, Cuba, and Central America. 

Amphibia. — The genus Trachycephalus, belonging to the 
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Hylidse or tropical tree-frogs, is aluiost peculiar to the Antilles ; 
Cuba, Hayti, and Jamaica possessing seven species, while only 
one is recorded from South America. Other genera are, Pelta- 
phryne (Bufonidae) from Portorico ; Phyllobates (Polypedatidte) 
from Cuba ; Leiuperus (Ranidae) from Hayti, — all Neotropical. Of 
the Urodela, or tailed batrachians, no representative occurs, 
although they are so characteristic a feature of the Nearctic 
region. 

Fresh-water fish . — The same general remarks apply to these as 
to the reptiles. Only one peculiar genus is noted — Lebistes, a 
form of Cyprinodontidse from Barbadoes ; other genera of the 
same family being, Haplochilus, Rivulus, and Oirardinus, widely 
spread in the Neotropical region ; while Gambusia is confined to 
Central America, Mexico, and the Antilles. Four other families 
are represented; Siluridre by Choetostomns, found in Portorico 
and South America ; Chrotnidte by the South American Aeara ; 
Mugillidue by the Central American Agonostoma ; and Percidse 
by the North American Centrarchus, of which a species is recorded 
from Cuba. 

Insects . — The various West Indian islands have not been well 
explored entomologically ; one reason no doubt being, that their 
comparative poverty renders them little attractive to the pro- 
fessional collector, while the abounding riches of Central and 
South America lie so near at hand. We can, therefore, hardly 
tell whether the comparative poverty, or even total absence of 
some families while others seem fairly represented, is a real 
phenomenon of distribution, or only dependent on imperfect 
knowledge. Bearing this in mind, we proceed to give a sketch 
of what is known of the chief groups of Lepidoptera and 
Coleoptera. 

Lepidoptera . — The Neotropical butterfly-fauna is but poorly 
represented, the majority of the most remarkable types being 
entirely wanting ; yet there are a few peculiar and very charac- 
teristic forms which show great isolation, while the minority of 
the species are peculiar. Four genera are exclusively or charac- 
teristically Antillean ,— Calisto belonging to the Satyridse, with 
four speoies, of which one ranges to South Carolina ; Clothilda 
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(Nymphalid®) a fine genus which has 4 Antillean species and 
2 in Central America ; £uc\nia (Nymphalid®) 2 species, confined 
to' Jamaica and Hayti ; and Kricogonia belonging to the Pierid©, 
which has 2 West Indian species, while 1 inhabits Mexico and 
Florida Genera which show a special relation to Central 
America are Ewptoieta, Eummu: t, and Nathalie. Almost all the 
other genera are South American, the total number recorded in 
each family as occurring in the West Indian islands, being, 3 of 
Danaid® ; 1 of Heliconiid® ; 2 of Satyrid® ; 18 of Nymphalid® ; 
1 of Erycinid®; 4 of Lyc®nid® ; G of Pierid®; 1 of Papiliot 
nid®, and 10 of Hesperid®. The genus Papilio is represented 
by about 20 species, 2 of which are North American, 4 South 
American, while the rest form little characteristic groups allied to 
those of Central America. The most marked feature seems to be 
the scarcity of Satyrid® and the almost total absence of Erycinid®, 
with a great deficiency in characteristic Neotropical forms of 
Danaid® and Nymphalid®. 

Coleoptera. — Cicindelid® and Carabid® are very poorly repre- 
sented, by a few species of wide-spread groups, and hardly any 
peculiar genera. No Lucanid® are recorded. Of Cetoniid®, 
Gymnetis only appears to be represented. Cuprestid® seem to 
be more numerous ; 15 genera being recorded, but almost all 
of wide distribution. One only is peculiar — Tetragonoschoma, 
found in Hayti ; Halecia is the only exclusively South American 
genus ; Chalcophora is widely scattered over the tropical regions 
but is absent from South America, yet it occurs in the Nearctic 
region and extends to Jamaica and Guadeloupe. We now come 
to the Longicoms, the only group of Coleoptera which seems to. 
be well represented, or which has been carefully collected. No 
less than 40 genera are known from the West Indian islands, 
and 15 of these are peculiar. Prionid® are proportionately very 
numerous, there being 10 genera, 2 of which are widely dis- 
tributed in both South and North America, 1 is North American, 
and 1 South American, while the following are peculiar, — 
Stenodontes (Hayti and Cuba) ; Dendroblaptus (Cuba) ; Mono- 
damn s (Cuba and Jamaica) ; Prostem odes (Cuba) ; Solenoplera 
and Elnteropsis, the two largest genera found in- most of the 
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islands. Of Cerambycidae there are 16 genera, 2 of which range 
all over America, 4 are Neotropical, 1 South American only, 
while the following are confined to the islands,— Merostenus, 
Pentmacrus , and Eburiola (Jamaica) ; Bromiades (Cuba) ; 
Trichrous , Heterops , and Pmcilodema (Antilles). One genus, 
Smodicum , is widely spread, having a species in Carolina, 1 in 
South America, 1 in Hayti, and 1 in West Africa. Of Lamiidae 
there are 14 genera, 8 of which are Neotropical, 1 common to 
Central America and Mexico, 1 to the United States and Cuba, 
while 2, Procclm and Phidola , are confined to Cuba. Several of 
the genera are curiously distributed '—Spcdacopsis is South 
American, with 4 species in Cuba and Tropical Africa ; Logo - 
cheirus is Neotropical, with a species in Australia ; while Lepto- 
stilus is characteristic of the Antilles and North America, with 
a few species in South America, and one in New Zealand. 
These cases of erratic distribution, so opposed to the general 
series of phenomena among which they occur, must be held to 
be sufficiently explained by the great antiquity of these groups 
and their former wide distribution. They may be supposed to 
be the remnants of types, now dying out, which were once, like 
Callichroma, Clytus, and many others, almost universally dis- 
tributed. 

All the peculiar Antillean genera of Cerambycidae and La- 
miidac are allied to Neotropical forms. The peculiar Prionidae, 
however, are mostly allied to Mexican and North American 
groups, and one, Monodcsmus , belongs to a group all the other 
genera of which inhabit the East Indies and South Africa. 

Land’Shclls.—Tlm subject has already been generally treated 
under the Region, of which, in this class of animals, the Antilles 
form so important a part. We must therefore now confine our- 
selves mainly to the internal distribution of the genera, and to 
a few remarks on the general bearing of the facts. 

The excessive and altogether unexampled productiveness of 
the West Indian islands iu land-shells, may be traced to two 
main sets of causes. The first and least known, consist of the 
peculiar influences and conditions which render islands always 
more productive than continents. Whatever these conditions 
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are, they will be more effective where the islands have been long 
separated from the mainland, as is here undoubtedly the case. 
It seems most probable that the great development of land- 
shells in islands, is due to the absence or deficiency of the verte- 
brata, which on continents supply a variety of species adapted 
to prey upon these molluscs. This view is supported by the fact, 
that in such islands as have been united to a continent at no 
very distant epoch, and still maintain a continental variety of 
vertebrata, no such special development of land-shells has taken 
place. If we compare the Philippine islands with the Sunda 
group, we find the development of vertebrata and land-molluscs 
in inverse ratio to each other. The same thing occurs if we 
compare New Zealand and Tasmania ; and we have a still more 
striking example in the Antillean group itself, continental 
Trinidad having only 20 genera and 38 species, while the 
highly insular Jamaica has about 30 genera and more than 500 
species. 

The other causes favourable to the increase and development 
of land-shells are of a physical nature. A great extent of lime- 
stone-rock is one; and in the larger West Indian islands we have 
a considerable proportion of the surface consisting of this rock, 
hut perhaps equally or more important, is the character of the 
land surface, and the texture of the exposed rock itself. A 
much broken surface, with numerous deep ravines, cutting up 
the whole country into isolated valleys and ridges, seems very 
favourable to the specialization of forms in this very sedentary 
class of animals. Equally favourable is a honeycombed and 
highly-fissured rock-surface, affording everywhere cracks and 
crannies for concealment. Now, taking Jamaica as an example 
of the archipelago, we find all these conditions in a wonderful 
degree. Over a large part of this island, a yard of level ground 
can hardly be found ; but ridges, precipices, ravines, and rock- 
bound valleys, succeed each other over the whole country. At 
least five-sixths of the entire surface is limestone, and under the 
influence of tropical rains this rock is worn, fissured, and honey- 
combed, so as to afford ample shelter and concealment for land- 
shells. 
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It is probable that the three chief islands, Cuba, Jamaica and 
Hayti, are nearly equally rich in land-shells; but the last is 
very much less known, and therefore, perhaps, appears to be 
much poorer. Cuba has rather more species than Jamaica; 
but while the former has only 1 peculiar genus (Diplopoma), 
the latter has 3 ( Geomelania , Chittya, and Jamaicea ), as well as 
two others only represented in the other islands by single 
species. From Hayti, only about one-third as many species are 
known as from the two former islands. It has no peculiar 
genera, but it has some forms in common with Cuba and others 
with Jamaica, which show that those islands have more connec- 
tion with it, than with each other ; just as we found to be the 
case in birds. Portorico and the Virgin islands have still fewer 
species than Hayti; and, as many of the genera common to the 
other three islands are wanting, there is, no doubt, here a real 
deficiency. In the islands farther south (Barbuda to Martinique) 
more Antillean genera disappear or become very rare, while 
some continental forms take their place. The islands from St. 
Lucia to Trinidad have a still more continental character ; the 
genus Bulimus, so largely developed on the continent, only 
reaching St. Lucia. The Bahamas contain about 80 species of 
land-shells, of which 25 are Antillean, the rest peculiar ; all the 
genera being Antillean. The affinity is chiefly with Hayti and 
Cuba, but closest with the latter island. 

In the West Indian islands as a whole, there are 11 peculiar 
genera; 9 operculate (Geomelania, Chittya, Jamaicea, Licina, 
Choanopoma, Ctenopoma, Diplopoma, Stoastoma, LucideUa ) ; and 
2 inoperculate (Sagda and Stenopus), besides Cyclostm/ut, 
which belongs to the Old World and is not found on the 
American continent Mr. Bland considers, that many of the 
Antillean land-shells exhibit decided African and Asiatic, rather 
than South American affinities. A species of the Asiatic genus 
Diplommatina has been found in Trinidad, and an Indian 
species of Ennea occurs iu Grenada and St. Thomas ; a clear 
indication that land-shells are liable to be accidentally imported, 
and to become established in the less productive islands. 

Although these islands are so wonderfully rich even now, 
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there is good reason to believe that many species have become 
extinct since the European occupation of them. When small 
ialnndfl are much cultivated, many of these molluscs which can 
only live under the shade of forests, are soon extirpated. In 
St. Croix many species have become extinct at a comparatively 
recent period, from the burning of forests ; and as we know that 
in all the islands many of the species are excessively local, being 
often confined to single valleys or ridges, we may be sure that 
wherever the native forests have disappeared before the hand of 
man, numbers of land-shells have disappeared with them. As 
some of the smaller islands have been almost denuded of their 
wood, and in the larger ones extensive tracts have been cleared 
for sugar cultivation, a very considerable number of species have 
almost certainly been exterminated. 

General Conclusions as to the Past History of the West Indian 
Islands . — The preceding sketch of the peculiarities of the animal 
life of these islands, enables us to state, that it represents the 
remains of an ancient fauna of decided Neotropical type, having 
on the whole most resemblance to that which now inhabits the 
Mexican sub-region. The number of peculiar genera in all 
classes of animals is so great in proportion to those in common 
with the adjacent mainland, as to lead us to conclude that, 
subsequent to the original separation from the Mexican area, a 
very large tract of land existed, calculated to support a rich and 
varied fauna, and, by the interaction of competing types, give 
rise to peculiar and specially modified organisms. We have 
already shown that the outline of the present islands and the 
depths of the surrounding seas, give indications of the position 
and extent of this ancient land ; which not improbably occupied 
the space enclosed by uniting Western Cuba with Yucatan, and 
Jamaica with the Mosquito Coast. This land must have 
stretched eastward to include Anguilla, and probably northward 
to include the whole of the Bahamas. At one time it perhaps 
extended southward so as to unite Hayti with northern 
Venezuela, while Panama and Costa Puca were sunk beneath the 
Pacific. At this time the Lesser Antilles had no existence. 

The only large island of whose geology we have any detailed 
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account, is Jamaica; and taking this as a type of what will 
probably be found in Cuba and Hayti, we must place the 
continental period as having occurred after the close of the 
Miocene, or during some part of the Pliocene epoch, since a large 
portion of the surface of the former island consists of beds of 
marine limestone from 2,000 to 3,000 thick, believed to be of 
Pliocene age. After some time, the land between Hayti and' 
South America subsided, and still later that between Central 
America and Cuba with Jamaica ; but a large tract of land 
remained insulated, and no doubt supported a very much richer 
and more varied fauna than now. We have evidence of this in 
extinct Mammalia of large size, belonging to the peculiar South 
American family of the chinchillas, which have been found in 
caves in the small islands of Anguilla, and which, from the 
character of the land-shells associated with them, are believed to 
be of Pliocene or Post-pliocene age. This discovery is most 
interesting, and gives promise of very valuable results from 
the exploration of the numerous caverns that undoubtedly 
exist in the abundant limestone strata of the larger islands. 
This extensive Antillean land, after long continuing undivided, 
was at length broken up by subsidence into several islands; 
but as this alone would not account for the almost complete 
annihilation of the mammalian fauna, it seems probable that 
the subsidence was continued much farther, so as greatly to 
reduce the size and increase the number of the islands. This 
is indicated, by the extensive alluvial plains in Cuba and 
Hayti, and to a less extent in Jamaica; and by elevated beds 
of Post-pliocene marls in the latter island. 

The series of changes now suggested, will account for all the 
main features of the Antillean fauna in its relations to that of 
the American continent. There remains the affinity with 
Madagascar, indicated by Solenodon, and a few cases of African 
and Asiatic affinity in insects and land-shells ; but these are far 
too scanty to call for any attempt at special explanation. Such 
cases of remote affinity and discontinuous distribution, occur in 
all the regions, and in almost every group of animals ; and we 
look upon them almost all, as cases of survival, under favourable 
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conditions, of once* wide-spread groups. If no wild species 
of the genus Equus were now to be found, except in South 
Africa (where they are still most abundant), and in South 
Temperate America, where their fossil remains show us they did 
exist not very long ago, what a strong fact it would have 
appeared for the advocates of continental extensions! Yet it 
would have been due to no former union of the great southern 
continents, but to the former extensive range of the family or 
the genus to which the two isolated remnants belonged. And if 
such an explanation will apply to the higher vertebrata, it is 
still more likely to be applicable to similar cases occurring among 
insects or mollusca, the genera of which we have every reason to 
believe to be usually much older than those of vertebrates. It 
is in these classes that examples of widely scattered allied 
species most frequently occur ; and the facility with which they 
are diffused under favourable conditions, renders any other 
explanation than that here given altogether superfluous. 

The Solenodon is a member of an order of Mammalia of low 
type (Insectivora) once very extensive and wide-spread, but 
which has begun to die out, and which has left a number of 
curious and isolated forms thinly scattered over three-fourths of 
the globe. The occurrence, therefore, of an isolated remnant of 
this order in the Antilles is not in itself remarkable ; and the 
fact that the remainder of the family to which the Antillean 
species belong has found a refuge in Madagascar, where it has 
developed into several distinct types, does not afford the least 
shred of argument on which to found a supposed independent 
land connection between these two sets of islands. 

Summary of the Past History of the Neotropical Region. 

We have already discussed this subject, both in our account 
of extinct animals, and in various parts of the present chapter. 
It is therefore only necessary here, briefly to review and sum- 
marise the conclusions we have arrived at. 

The whole character of Neotropical zoology, whether as regards 
its deficiencies or its specialities, points to a long continuance 
of isolation from the rest of the world, with a few very distant 
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periods of union with the northern continent. Tiie latest 
important separation took place by the submergence of parts 
of Nicaragua and Honduras, and this separation probably con- 
tinued throughout much of the Miocene and PJioceue periods ; 
but some time previous to the coming on of the glacial epoch, the 
union between the two continents took place which has con- 
tinued to our day. Earlier submergences of the isthmus of 
Panama probably occurred, isolating Costa Rica and Veragua, 
which then may have had a greater extension, and have thus 
been able to develops their rich and peculiar fauna. 

The isthmus of Tehuantepec, at the south of Mexico, may, 
probably, also have been submerged ; thus isolating Guatemala 
and Yucatan, and leading to the specialization of some of the 
peculiar forms that now characterise those countries and Mexico. 

The West Indian Islands have been long isolated and have 
varied much in extent. Originally, they probably formed part 
of Central America, and may have been united with Yucatan 
and Honduras in one extensive tropical land. But their sepa- 
ration from the continent took place at a remote period, and 
they have since been broken up into numerous islands, which 
have probably undergone much submergence in recent times. 
This has led to that poverty of the higher forms of life, com- 
bined with the remarkable speciality, which now characterises 
them ; while their fauna still preserves a sufficient resemblance 
to that of Central America to indicate its origin. 

The great continent of South America, as far as we can judge 
from the remarkable characteristics of its fauna and the vast 
depths of the oceans east and west of it, has not during Tertiary, 
and probably not even during Secondary times, been united with 
any other continent, except through the intervention of North 
Am erica. During some part of the Secondary epoch it probably 
received the ancestral forms of its Edentates and Rodents, at a 
t.imft when these were among the highest types of Mammalia 
on the globe. It appears to have remained long isolated, and to 
have already greatly developed these groups of animals, before it 
received, in early Tertiary times, the ancestors of its marmosets 
and monkeys, and, perhaps also, some of its peculiar forms of . 
▼OL. II. G 
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Carnivora. Later, it received it^ Camelidee, peccaries, mastodons, 
and large Carnivora; and later still, just before the Glacial 
epoch, its deer, tapir, opossums, antelopes, and horses, the two 
latter having since become extinct All this time its surface 
was undergoing important physical changes. What its earlier 
condition was we cannot conjecture, but there are clear indica- 
tions that it has been broken up into at least three large masses, 
and probably a number of smaller ones ; and these have no 
doubt undergone successive elevations and subsidences, so as 
at one time to reduce their area and separate them still more 
widely from each other, and at another period to unite them 
into continental masses. The richness and varied development 
of the old fauna of South America, as still existing, proves, how- 
ever, that the country has always maintained an extensive area ; 
and there is reason to believe that the last great change lias 
been a long continued and steady increase of its surface, 
resulting in the formation of the vast alluvial plains of the 
Amazon, Orinoko, and La Plata, and thus greatly favouring 
the production of that wealth of specific forms, which dis- 
tinguishes South America above all other parts of our globe. 

. The southern temperate portion of the continent, has probably 
had a considerable southward extension in late Tertiary times ; 
and this, as well as the comparatively recent elevation of the 
Andes, has given rise to some degree of intermixture of two 
distinct faunas, with that proper to South Temperate America 
itself. The most important of these, is the considerable Austra- 
lian element that appears in the insects, and even in the reptiles 
and fresh-water fishes, of South Temperate America. These may 
be traced to several causes. Icebergs and icefloes, and even 
solid fields of ice, may, during the Glacial epoch, have afforded 
many opportunities for the passage of the more cold-enduring 
groups; while the greater extension of southern lands and 
islands during the warm periods — which there is reason to 
believe prevailed in the southern as well as in the northern 
regions in Miocene times —would afford facilities for the passage 
of the reptiles and insects of more temperate zones. That no 
actual land-connection occurred, is proved by the total absence 
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of interchange of the mammals or land-birds of the two 
countries, no less than by the very fragmentary nature of the 
resemblances that do exist. The northern element consists 
almost wholly of insects ; and is evidently due to the migration 
of arctic and north temperate forms along the ridges and 
plateaus of the Andes ; and most likely occurred when these 
organisms were driven southward at successive cold or Glacial 
periods. 

A curious parallel exists between the past history and actual 
zoological condition of South America and Africa. In both 
we see a very ancient land-area extending into the South 
Temperate zone, isolated at a very early period, and developing 
only a low grade of Mammalian life ; chiefly Edentates and 
Rodents on the one, Lemurs and Insectivora in the other. Later 
we find an irruption into both of higher forms, including 
Quadrumana, which soon acquired a large and special develop- 
ment in the tropical portions of each country. Still later we 
have an irruption into both of northern forms, which spread 
widely over the two regions, and having become extinct in the 
land from whence they came, have been long held to be the 
original denizens of their adopted country. Such are the 
various forms of antelopes, the giraffe, the elephant, rhinoceros, 
and lion in Africa ; while in America we have deer and peccaries, 
the tapir, opossums, and the puma. 

On the whole, we cannot but consider that the broad outlines 
of the zoological history of the Neotropical region can be traced 
with some degree of certainty ; but, owing to the absence of 
information as to the most important of the geological periods 
— the Miocene and Eocene — we have no clue to the character of 
its early fauna, or to the land connections with other countries, 
which may possibly have occurred in early Tertiary times. 
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TABLES OF DISTRIBUTION. 

In drawing up these tables, showing the distribution of the 
various classes of animals in the Neotropical region, the following 
sources of information have been relied on, in addition to the 
general treatises, monographs, and catalogues used in the com- 
pilation of the Fourth Part of this work. 

Mammalia. — D’Orbigny, and Burmeister, for Brazil and La 
Plata; Darwin, and Cunningham, for Temperate S. America; 
Tschudi, for Peru; Frazer, for Ecuador; Salvin, for Guatemala; 
Frantzius, for Costa Rica; Sclater, for Quadrumana N. of 
Panama ; Gundlach, for Cuba ; and papers by Dr. J. E. Gray, 
and Mr. Tomes. 

Birds . — Sclater and Salvin’s Nomenclator; Notes by Darwin, 
and Cunningham; Gundlach, March, Biyant, Baird, Elliot, 
Newton, Semper, and Sundevall, for various islands of the 
Antilles; and papers by Hudson, Lawrence, Grayson, Abbott, 
Sclater, and Salvin. 
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TABLE I. 

FAMILIES OF ANIMALS INHABITING THE NEOTROPICAL REGION. 

Explanation. 

'fames in italics show the families which are peculiar to the region. 

'fames enclosed thus ( ) indicate families which barely enter the region, and are 

not considered properly „o belong to it. 
lumbers correspond with those of the scries of families in Part IV. 


Order and Family. 

i 

Sub-rc 

1 

<3. 

Mexico. § 

OD 

Antilles. 

Range beyond the Region. 

MAMMALIA. 


■ 

1 



Primates. 



I 



4. Ccbufcc 



E 



5. Hapalidte 


Eg 

(?) 



ClIIROPTERA. 


1 




10. Phyllostomidm 







California 

12. Vespertilionidai 

— 



— 

Cosmopolite 

13. Noctilionidie... 

— 

M 


— 

All tropical regions 

Inbectivoea. 






Centetidw 




— 

Madagascar 

Carnivora. 






23. Fclidrc 

— 

— 

— 


All regions but Australian 

28. Canidie 

— 

— 

— 


All regions but Australian 

29. Mustelidrc ... 

— 

— 

— 


All regions but Australian 

30. Procyonidtc ... 

— 


— 


N. America 

32. Ursulas 

— 

■ 



All regions but Ethiopian and Australian 

33. Otariidac 

— 

SI 



S. temperate zone 

35. Phocidas 

— 

■ 


(?) 

N. and S. temperate zones 

Cetacea. 






36 to 41 


B 



Oceanic 

SlRENIA. 


■ 




42. Manatidic ... 


a 

a 

9 

Tropical shores 

Unoulata. 



■ 

B 


44. Tapiridoe 


— 

9 

9 

Indo-Malaya 

47. Suidas 


— 

9 

9 

Cosmopolite, excL Australia 

48. Camelidfe ... 

— 


■ 

9 

Palcearctic 

50. Cervidac 


— 

B 

fl 

All regions but Ethiopian and Australian 
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[PART III. 


Hub-regions. 


Order and Family. 

! 


3 


Chili. 

1 

EJ 

‘3 

4) 

S 

l 

Rodkntia. 

55. Muridae 

i 

1 



59. Saccomyidic . 



— 

61. Scinridae 

63. Chinchillidcc ... 



I 

l 

64. Octodontidae .. 

, 


i 

65. Echimyidac 

— 1 

— 


66. Cercolabidae ... ! 


— 

— . 

68. Caviuhc 


_ 



70. Leporidae 

! 


- 1 

Edentata. 

71. Bradypoilhhv. . 




73. Dasypodidee ... 

— 

— 

— j 

75. Myrmccophagitlcc 


— 

-! 

Marsupialia. 

76. Didelphyidse.... 

— 

— 

i 

_ j 

BIRDS. 



' 

Passe res. 

1. Turdidae 



1 

_ l 

2. Sylviidae 


— 

i 

5. Cinclidae 

I 

i 



6. Troglodytida? . . . 
8. Certhiidae 

— 

— 

. — J 

9. Sittidse ... 



— ■ 

10. Paridae 

i 

■ 

1 , 

20. Corvidae 



* — 

26. C&rebidte 

i 

; 

! — 1 

27. Mniotiltidse ... 

1 . 

— ! 

! — 1 

28. Vireonidm 


— 

i — ! 

29. Ampclidae 

i 


1 i 

i 

30. Hirundinida) ... , 

— 

— 


31. Icteridse 

— 

— 

— | 

32. Tanagridic 

— 

— 

— j 

33. Fringillidfe ... 

1 — 

— 

— 

38. Motacillidie ... 

— 

— 


38a. Oxyrhamphidw 


— 


39. Tyramiidre ... 

— 

— 

— 

40. Pipridce 


— 

— 

41. Cotingidcc 

— 

— 

— 

42. Phytotomidoc ... 

— 



44. Dendrocolaptida 

— 

— 

— 

45. Formicariidce... 


— 

_ 

46. Pteroptochidcc . . 

— 

— 


PlCABIJS. 

51. Picide 




54. Megahemkhe ... 


— 

- 

55. KKamphaslidtr 

i 

i 

1 

i 


® Range beyond tho Region. 


Cosmopolite 

Nearctic 

All regions but Australian 

Africa 

Ethiopian 

Nearctic 

All regions but Australian 


Temperate If. America 


' Almost cosmopolite 
| Almost cosmopolite 
i Nearctic, Palrearctic, Oriental 
Nearctic, Palaearctic, Oriental 
Nearctic, Palaearctic, Oriental 
All regions, excl. Africa 
I Nearctic, Palaearctic, Oriental 
Cosmopolite 

Nearctic 

Nearctic 

Nearctic, Palaearctic 
Cosmopolite 
Nearctic 
Nearctic 

All regions but Australian 
Cosmopolite 

Nearctic 


All regions but Australian 
Ethiopian, Oriental 
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Sub-regions. 


Order and Family. 


. 

g 

t 

Range beyond the Region. 


3 

Brazil 

■R 

s 



6 


◄ 


58. Cuculidrc 





Cosmopolite 

60. Bucconulce ... 


— 

— 


61. Galbulidx ... 


— 

— 



64. Todidat 

65. Momotidm ... 




— 


66. Trogonidai ... 


— 

-- 

— 

Ethiopian, Oriental 

67. Alccdiiiidae ... 
72. StcatornitliUhr 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

73. Caprimulgidai 

74. Cypaclidre ... 

— 

— 

— 

I 

Cosmopolite 

Almost cosmopolite 

75. Trocliilidae ... 



__ 


Ncarctie 

Psittaci. 

80. Conuridae ... 





S. United States 

81. Psittacida* ... 


— 

— 



Ethiopian 

('OI.rMB.K. 

84. Columbidsp .. 

— 

— 



Cosmopolite 

Galling. 

87. Tctraonidrc .. 





Almost cosmopolite 

88. Phasianidai 





All regions but Australian 

91. Cracidcr, 


— 




92. Tinamidcc ... 

— 

— 




Onsthocomi. 

93. Opistlwcomiilm 


— 

i 

l 

| 



Accipitkes. 

94. Vulturidas .. 





All regions but Australian 

96. Falconidm ... 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

97. Pandionidrc .. | 

i 

— 

— 

— 1 

Cosmopolite 

98. Strigidffi 

: 

: 1 

i 

— 

— : 

Cosmopolite 

Orally. 

09. Pallid® 





Cosmopolite 

100. Scolopaoid® ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

301. Chionididcc ... 

— 





102. Thinocvridcc . . . 

103. Parridip 

1 


_ 


Tropical region* 

105. Charadriid®... j 

— ! 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

108. Cariamidas ... 


— ! 




109. Aramidm ... 

110. Psophiida; ... 

i 


1 

| 

i 

111. Eurypygidce . . . ! 

113. Ardeidte ... 1 


— 

i — 

i __ 

t - 

j Cosmopolite 

114. Plataleid® ... 

— 

— i 

J 

i 

j Almost cosmopolite 

115. Ciconiidffi ... 

— 


' — 


Nearly cosmopolite 

116. Palamedcidm 

— 




FAhiopian, Indian 

117. PhflMiicoptrridn' 

— 


— • 
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Sub- regions. 


1 

Order and Family. 


d 

Si 

1 

Range beyond the Region. 


5 

E 

M 

*8 

53 



0 

S 

< 


Anseres 

118. Anatid® 

1 




Cosmopolite 

119. Larid® 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

120. Procellariidie 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

121. Pelecanid® ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

( Cosmopolite 

J22. Splieniscidie... 

— 




| S. temperate zone 

121. Podicipid® ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

St hut ii io nek. 

126. Strathionid® 






Ethiopian 

KEPT I LI A. 






OruiDiA. 






1. Typlilopid® ... 


— 

— 

— 

Tropical regions and S. FaLcarctic 

2. Tortriddaj 


— 



Oriental, N.-W. America 

5. Calamariidie... 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

All warm countries 

6. Oligodontid® 


— 



Oriental, Japan 

7, ColubridiB ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Almost cosmopolite 

8. Homalopsid.e 

— 



— 

All the regions 

11. Dendrophidic 

— 

— 

— 

— 

All tropical regions 

12. Dryiophidic .. 


— 

— 


Oriental, Ethiopian 

13. Dipsadid.e ... 


— 

— 


All tropical regions 

14. Seytalidsc 


— 

— 


Philippine Islands 

16. Am1)lycephalid;e 


— 

— 


Oriental 

17. Pythonid® ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

All tropical regions, California 

20. Ebipid® 

— 

— 

— 


Tropical regions, Japan, S. Carolina 

23. Hyurophidae... 



— 


Oriental, Australian, Madagascar 

24. Crotalid® .. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Neurotic, Fahearctic, Oriental 

Laceutilia. 

27. Chirotid® ... 





Missouri 

28. Amphisbscnidiu 

— 

— 


- 

Ethiopian, S. Palaearct’c 

29. Lepidostcmidiu 
31. JlrlodcrmUlai 

— 

— 



Ethiopian 

32. Teid® 

— 



— 

_ 

'fearctic 

31. Zonurid® ... 


— 

— 

- 

Nea retie, Ethiopian, S. Europe, and N. Lidia 

35. CMcidos 

— 

— 

— 


N r earctic 

36. A ivulmdtz ... 


— 




37. ChirocolidcB ... 







38. Jphisadm 


— _ 




39. Crrcnsauridw 


— 




41. Gy mnopthal- i 
mid® ... | 


— 


- 

Vnstralian, Ethiopian, Fal®arctic 

45. Scincidc 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Vlmost cosmopolite 

49. Geckotid® 

— 

— 

— 

— 

VI most cosmopolite 

60. Iguanid® ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

N care tic 

C lOCODILIA. 

65. Crocodilid® ... 

I 




Ethiopian, Oriental, N. Australian 

66. Alligatorid®... 


— 

— 


Nearctic 
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Order find Family. 


CllRLONIA. 

57. Testudinidre ... 

58. Chelydidie ... 
60. Cheloniidse ... 

AMPHIBIA. 

PsEUDorniDiA. 

1. Cedliadie 

IT KODELA. 

6. (Salamandriduj) 

AxoniA. 

7 . lVihwphnjnidm 

8. Phryniscid.u .. 

9. Jfiflapleftulw ... 

10. Bufonidiu 

12. Engystomidie... 

13. Bonibinatorid;e 

14. rUdrrrnUinlidai 

15. Alytida; 

16. Pelodryadre ... 

17. Hylidai 

18. PolypedaAda? . . . 

19. Ranidrc 

20. Discoglcnsidiii 

21. PijmiiK 

FISHES. 

(FRESHWATER). 

Acantiioitekygii. 

3. Percidre 

11. (Trachinida) ... 

12. Scionidai 

33. Nandida* 

34. Polycentridai ... 
38. Mugillidrc 

52. Chromidaj ... 

PlIYBOSTOMI. 

59. Siluridffl 

60. Characinidie ... 

61. liaplochitonidae 
67. Galaxidre 

73. Cyprinodontidue 
78. Osteoglossidfie... 

84. Oymwotidm ... 

85. Symbtanchidre 


8u -regions. 


Chili. 

| Brazil. 

$ 

M 

0. 

s 

Antilles. 



— 


— 

— 

— 


— 



— 

— 


— 

--- 

— 




— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 



— 

— 


— 

[!) 


— 

(?) 


(?) 

— 

— 








.. 

~ 





— 




Range beyond the Region. 


All continents but Australian 
Ethiopian, Australian 
Marine 


Oriental, Ethiopian 


Nearctie, Falaiarctic 


Ethiopian, Australian, Java 

All continents but Australia 
All regions but Pahearetic 
Palaearctic, New Zealand 

All regions bnt Oriental 
Australia 

All regions but Ethiopian 
All the regions 
Almost cosmopolite 
All regions but Nearctie 


All regions but Australian 
Australia 

All region* but An .tralian 
Oriental 

Australian, Ethiopian 
Ethiopian, Oriental 


All warm regions 
Ethiopian 
S. Australia 

Tasmania and New Zealand 
Absent from Australia 
All tropical regions 

Oriental, Australian, (? marin ) 
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[part hi. 


Order end Family. 

Sub-regions. 

Range beyond the Region. 

Chili. 

Brazil. 

8 

’8 

s 

Antilles. 

Drpxor. 






92. Sircnoidei 


— 

! 


Ethiopian, Australian 

Plagiostomata. 






112. Trygonidcr, ... 


— 




INSECTS. 






LEPIDOPTEKA 






(PART). 






Diurni 






(Butterflies). 






1. Danaidrt* 

— 

— 

— 


All warm regions, and to Canada 

2. Satvridrc 

— 

— 

— 



Cosmopolite 

4. Morphidie 


— 

— 


Australian, Oriental 

5. Brassolidoc . . . 


— 

— 



6. Acneidfe 


— 

i 


All tropical regions 

7. Heliconiidw ... 


— 

i 

— 


8. NymphalidcC ... 


— 

i 

1 

— 

Cosmopolite 

9. Libytheidie ... 


— 


— 

Absent from Australia 

10. Nemcobiidre ... 


— 

— 


Not in Australia orNearctic regions 

11. Euryymidcc ... 


— 

— 



12. Erycinida; 


— 

— 

— 

Nearctic 

13. Lvcsenidaj 

' — 

— 

— 

— 1 

Cosmopolite 

14. Pieridae i 

- — 

— 

— 

! 

Cosmopolite 

15. Papilionidae .... 

— 

— 

— , 

i 

Cosmopolite 

16. Hesperidae . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

i 

Sphingidea. j 



i 



17. Zygrenidre 

— 

— 

( 

— 

Cosmopolite 

18. Castniid* 

| 

— 


— 

Australian 

20. Uraniid® 


— 

— i 

— 

All tropical regions 

21. Stygiidae... 

1 

— 

i 


Palacarctic 

22. jEieriid® 

| 

— 


— 

Not in Australia 

23. Sphingid® 

i 

— 

j 

— 

Cosmopolite 
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TABLE II. 

GENERA OF TERRESTRIAL MAMMALIA AND BIRDS INHABITING 
THE NEOTROPICAL REGION. 

Explanation. 

Names in italics show the genera peculiar to the region. 

Names enclosed thus ( ) indicate genera which barely enter the region, and are not 

considered properly to belong to it. 

Genera undoubtedly belonging to the region are numbered consecutively. 


MA MM ALIA. 


Order, Family, and 
Genua. 


PRIMATES. 

CfiBID.E. 

1. Cebus 

2. Lagothrix ... 

3. Eriodes ... 

4. A teles 

6. Mycetes . . . 

6. Pithecia . . . 

7. Brachiurus 

8. Nyctipithrcvs 

9. Saimiris ... 
10. CaUithrix 


j -•’§ j Range within tho Region. 


Costa Rica to Paraguay 
Upper Amazon and E. Andes 
East Brazil, S. of Equator 
Almost all tropical America 
E. Guatemala to Paraguay 
Equatorial Forests 
Equatorial Forests 
Nicaragua to Amazonia 
Costa Rica to Brazil and Bolivia 
Panama to Paraguay 


i Range beyond the Region. 


Hapalid.e. 

11. I In pah 

12. Midas 

CHIROPTERA. 

Phyllostomid.15. 

13. Lonchorina ... 

1 4. Macrophyllum . . . 

15. Vampyrus i 

16. Lophostoma 

17. Phyllostoma i 

18. Maorotus 

19. Schizostoma ... 

20. Brachyphylla ... 

21. Qlompkaga ... 

22. Phyllonyctcris ... 

23. Artibeus 

24. Stenoderma ... 

25. Stumira 

26. Demodus 

27. Saccopteryx 


9 j Brazil and Upper Amazon 
24 Equatorial America to Panama 


i 


1 | West Indian Islands 
1 ; Brazil 


25 


Tropical America and Chili 


1 Antilles and Mexico 
5 South America 

1 Antilles 

8 Tropical America 

2 Cuba 

4 S. America & Antilles, Costa Rica 
7 The whole region 

3 Chili to Guatemala 
3 j Chili to Mexico 

1 Ecuador 


California 
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[part in. 


Order, Family, and 
Genua. 

No. of 
Species 

Range within the Region. 

Range beyond the Region. 

28. Diphylla 

29. Centurio 

1 

Brazil 


3 

Brazil to Mexico 


Vesfertiuonid.k 




80. Lnsiurns 

2 

Tropical America 

Noarctic 

81. Seotophilus 

82. Vespertilio 

33. Nycticejus 

7 

Antilles, Mexico l o S. America 

Nearc., Austral., Oricn. 

J2 

The whole region 

Cosmopolite 

Nearctic, India, Tropical 

3 

S. Temperate America 

34. Natal us 

1 

S. America and Antilles 

Africa 

35. Furiptcrm 

2 

S. America 


36. Thyroptcra 

2 

S. America 


37. Kycticcllus 

1 

Cuba 

Ethiopian, Oriental, Aus- 

38. Taphozous 

5 

S. America 

39. Dicliiluruft 

1 

Brazil 

tro-Malayan 

Noctilionim. 




40. Kodilio 

2 

Paraguay to \V. Indies 


41. Nor mop* 

1 

Antilles and Mexico 


42. Fhyllodia 

i 

Jamaica 


43. Chilonyrtrris ... 

5 

Brazil and West Indies 


44. Pteronotus 

1 

Trinidad 


45. Nyctmnmus ... 

2 

La Plata to Antilles & Costa Rica 

S. Nearc., Orien.,Madag. 

46. Molossus 

16 

Paraguay and Chili to Antilles 

Ethiopian, S. Pnlirurc., 



Australian 

INSECTIYOBA. 

Centetid.e. 




47. Sohnndon 

2 

Cuba and 11 . ij ti 


SonicmE. 




(Sorcx .. .. 

1 

Guatemala and Costa Rica) 

All other rcg. but Anstrl. 

CARNIVORA. 

Fklid.e. 




48. Felis 

13 

The whole region, oxel. Antilles 

All regions but Austral. 

Canid.e. 




49. Icficyon 

1 

Brazil 


50. Chryiocyon 

1 

S. America 


(Lupus 

2 

Mexico to Costa Rica) 

Northern genus 

51. Lycalopex 

2 

S. America 


52. Pseudalopex ... 

5 

8. America, Falkland Islands, & 


53. Thous 

2 

Tierra del Fucgo 

S. America to Chili 


Musteline. 




54. Mustela 

2 

Andes of Peru 

All other rcg. but Austrl. 

55. Oalidis 

2 

S. America to Chili & Patagonia 

56. Lantra 

3 

Central aud S. America to Chonos 


57. Nutria 

1 

Archipelago 

W. coast of America to Chiloc 

W. coast of N. America 
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| 

Range within the Region. 

Range beyond the Region. 

58. Pteronura 

1 

Surinam and Brazil 


59. Mephitis 

3 

Mexico to Sts. of Magellan 

Nearctic to Canada 

Procyonid.k. 

60. Procyon 

1 

Tropical America 

Nearctic to Canada 

61. Nasua 

5 

Mexico to Paraguay & La Fluta 


62. Ccrcolcpta 

1 

Mexico to Poru and N. Brazil 


63. Bossaris 

2 

Mexico and Guatemala 

California and Texas 

UllSID.K 

64. Trcnuirdos 

1 

Andes of Peru and Chili 


Otakiid.e. 

65. Otaria 

1 

Chili, La Plata, and Patagonia 


66. Arctoceplmlus ... 

1 

Falkland Islands & Cape Horn 

New Zealan 

PlIOCIDA. 

67. Stcnorhyuchus 

1 

Falkland Islands 

New Zealand 

68. Lobodon 

1 

Antarctic shores 


69. Lcptunyx 

1 

Antarctic shores, E. Patagonia 

S. Australia 

70. Onumitoplioea... 

1 

Antarctic shores 


71. Morungn 

1 

Falkland Islands 

California, S. temp, zone 

72. Cystopliura 

1 

Antilles . 

N. Atlantic 

CETACEA 

Delwiinidt.. 

73. Inia 

1 

Upper Amazon 


SIREN I A. 
Manatju:. 

74. Manutus 

1 

Gulf of Mexico to N. Bra/i, 

\V. Africa 



Amazon U. 


UNGULATA. 

TAHRIDiE. 

75. Tapi ms 

2 

Equate ri il S. America 

Indo-Malaya 

76. Elasmogv Uhu* 

1 

Panama to Guatemala 

SHIDiE. 

77. Dicotyles 

2 

Mexico to Paraguay 

Texas 

Camklida. 

78. Auchcnia .. 

4 

Temp. S. America, from Cain- 




Horn to Andes of Peru 


Cehvidje. 

79. Cervus 

12 

Mexico to Patagonia and Tierra 

All regions but Ethiopian 



del Fuogo 

and Australian 

RODENTIA. 



Murida’. 

80. Roitliiodon 

4 

South Temp. America to Tierra 

United States 


' 

del Fuogo | 
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[rART III. 


Order, Family, aud 
GenuB. 


Range within the Region. 


81. Acodon ... 

82. Myxomys... 

83. Hesperomys 

84. Holochilus 

85. Oxymycterus 

86. Drymomys 

87. Xeotomys... 
(Fiber 

Saccomyid.e. 

88. Heteromys 


1 Peru, 14,000 ft. elevation 
1 Guatemala 
76 The whole region 
4 S. America 
3 Brazil and La Plata 

1 Peru 

2 S. America 
1 Mexico) 


6 , Mexico, Honduras, Costa Rica & 
Trinidad 


SnritiDJE. 

89. Sciurus ... 30 Mexico to Paraguay 


Chinchillipje. 

90. Chinchilla 

91. Lagidium 

92. Lagostomus 


2 ; Andes of Chili and Peru i 

3 Chili to Ecuador (11,000 to 
| 16,000 ft ) 

1 C rugnay to Rio X egro of Patagon iaj 


OcTODONTIDJE. 

93. JIabrocomus 

94. Capromys... 

95. Plagiodontm 

96. Spalacopus 

97. Ododon 

98. Ctcnomys ... 

Echimyip.e. 

99. Dadylomys 

100. Cerco.nys 

101. Lasiuromys 

102. Myopotamus 

103. Carterodon 

104. Mesomys... 

105. Echimys... 

106. Loncheres 


2 j Chili 

3 Cuba and Jamaica 

1 ( Hayti 

2 ' Chili and E. of Andes 

3 Chili, Peru, and Bolivia 

C 8. Brazil to Ticrra del Fuego 


Guiana and Brazil 
Central Brazil 

.St. Paulo, Brazil ; 

S. half of tropical 8. America 
■ Central Brazil I 

Upper Amazon j 

11 ; Equatorial America to Paraguay j 

10 New Granada to Brazil | 


Cehcolabida:. 

107. Cercolabcs 12 ! Mexico to Paraguay 

108. Chcdomys 1 j X. Brazil 


Caviidjs. 

109. Dasyprocta .. 

110. Ccelogenys 

111. Hydrociuerus 

112. Cavia 

113. Ktrodon 

114. Dolickofit 


Paraguay to Mexico and Lesser 
Antilles 

2 | Guatemala to Paraguay 
1 | Guiana to La Plata 
9 Brazil and Pern to Magellan Sts. 
6 | Brazil and Peru to Magellan Sts. 
1 1 The Pampas and Patagonia 


Range beyond the Region 


Nearctie 


Nearctic genus 


All reg. but Australim 
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Order, Family, and 
Qenus. 


Range within the Region. Range beyond the Region. 


Lepokidjs. 

115. Lepus ... . Central Brazil and Andes, Costa All regions but Austral. 

Rica to Mexico 

EDENTATA. 

Bradyfodjp*:. 

116. Chofapus Costa Rica to Brazil 

117. Bradypus . Amazon to Rio de Janeiro 

118. Arctopithecus .. Costa Rica to Brazil and Bolivia 

DASYPOPfPJK. 

119. Tatusia... . Rio Grande, Texas, to Patagonia 

120. Prionodoutes . Surinam to Paraguay 

121. Da&ypus... . Brazil to Chili and La Plata, 

Costa Rica ? 

122. Xemirus .. Guiana to Paraguay; Costa Rica ? 

123. Tolypeutss .. Bolivia and l>a Plata 

124. Chlamydophorus', 2 1 La Plata and Bolivia 

| M YRMECOPU A(1I Dfi 

125. Myrmccoplwya 

126. Tawandua .. 

127. Cy clot hums .. 

MARSUPIALIA. 

Didelphyid.e. 

128. Didelphys ... 20 ! Mexico to Uruguay and S. Chili Temperate N. America 

129. Chironcctcs ... I ■ Guiana and Brazil, Costa Kira 

130. Ilyrucodun ... 1 Ecuador 


1 Costa Rica ?, & N. Braz.,to Parag. 

2 | Guatemala to Paraguay 

2 ! Honduras and Costa Rica to 
Paraguay 


BIRDS. 

PASSEUES. 

TURDID.fi. 

1. Turdus 

2. Rhodimdchhi ... 

3. Melanoptila ... 

4. Catharus 

5. Margarops 

6. Mini us 

7. Melanotw 

8. Guleoscoptcs ... 

9. Mimocichla . . . 

( Harporhy nehus 

10. Cincloccrthia ... 

11. Rumphocinclus 

Sylv 1 1 Dfi 

12. Myiadcstcs ... Mexico and Antilles to Peru and X. & \\\ of X. America 

Bolivia 


'Hie whole rcg. to Tierru del Fuegi Almost cosmopolite 

Mexico to Venezuela 

Honduras 

Mexico to Ecuador and Columbia! 

Ilnyti and Lesser Antilles 

Nearly the whole region Nearctic 

Mexico and Guutemala 

Mexico to Panama Nearctic 

( 'uba to Porto Rico 

Mexico) Nearctic genus 

Lesser Antilles 
Martinique uml St. Lucia 
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Order Family, and 

Genus. 

Range within*, tho Region. 

Range beyond tho Region. 

13. Cichlopsis 
(Sialia 

14. Regulus .. 

15. Polioptila 

Brazil 

Mexico and Guatemala) 

Mexico and Guatemala 

Mexico and Cuba to Bolivia and 
La Plata 

United States & Canada 
Nearctie, Pahcnrctic 

Cen. and S. U. States 

ClNCLID.E. 



16. Cinclus 

Mexico to Venezuela and Pem 

Nearctie, Pakearctic 

Troulodytida:.. 



17. Troglodytes ... 

18. Thryophilus ... 

19. Thryothorus .. 

20. Cistotliorus ... 

21. Donacobiva 

22. Campy lorhy rich u 

23. Cyphorhimu ... 

24. M icrocercul us ... 

25. Henicorhui c ... 
(Salpinetes 
(Catherpcs 

26. Cinniccrthia ... 

27. Urop<tila 

Mexico to Straits of Magellan 
Mexico to Central Brazil 

Mexico to S. Bi.izil 

Mexico to Chili and Patagonia 
Columbia io Brazil and Bolivia 
Mexico to Brazil and Bolivia 
< 'osta Rica to Peru 

Mexico to Peru 

Mexico to Peru 

Mexico and Guatemala) 

Mexico) 

Columbia and Ecuador 

Mexico 

Nearctie, rahearctic 
N.-W. America 

N. America 

N. America 

New Mexico 

Nearctie genus 

Gila and Colorado 

CEiiTiflir^ 



tCerthia 

Mexico and Guatemala) 

Noilli temperate g'iiM. i 

Sittidj:. 



(Sitta 

Mexico) 

North temperate genus 

PARIDiF. 



(Parus 

(Lophophancs... 
(Psaltriparus ... 

Mexico) 

Mexico) 

Mexico and Guatemala) 

Ncsirc , Palmare., Orient. 
North temperate genus 
Nearctie 

Corvidae. 



28. Cyanocitta 

29. Cyaiwcorax ... 

30. Calocitta 

31. Pailorhinua . . . 

32. Conus 

Mexico to Peru ami Bolivia 
Mexico to Paraguay, Jamaica 
Mexico to Guatemala 

Mexico to Costa Rica 

Mexico to Guatemala, Cuba to 
Porto Rico 

Nearctie 

Cosmop., cxrl. S. Amur. 

CVekebiDjE. 



33. Diylosaa .. 

34. Diglossopis 

35. Oreomanea 

36. Conirostrum 

87. Hemidocnia 

38. Dactoia ... . , 

?X Certhidea. . 2 j 

Mexico to Guiana, Peru, and 
Bolivia 

Venezuela to Ecuador 

Ecuador 

Columbia to Bolivia 

Columbia and Upper Amazon 
Costa Rica to Guiana & S. Brazil 
Gulapagos Islands 
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Ortlcr.^Paiiiny, and Range within the Region. Range beyond the Region. 


40. Chlorophanes Brazil to Central America, Cuba 

41. Cwreba ... Mexico and Cuba to Guiana and 

Brazil 


42. Certhiola... 

43. Glossiptila 


Antilles to Ecuador and Brazil 
Jamaica 

Florida 

MNIOTILTID.fi. 

44. Siurus 


Mexico to Columbia, Antilles 

S. & E. States k Canada 

45. Mniotilta .. 


Columbia to Mexico and Antilles 

Eastern United States 

46. Parula ... . 


Biazil and Ecuador to Mexico 

Eastern U. S. k Canada 

47. Protonotaria . 


Venezuela to Central America 
and W. India 

Florida to Ohio 

48. Ilelminthopliuga 


Mexico to Columbia 

North America 

49. IIclminthcruH .. 

1 

Mexico to Veragua 

U. State's to Canada 

50. Perissoglossa ... 

1 

Cuba, Hayti, and Porto Rico 

E. United States 

51. Dendroeca 

25 

Mexico & W. Indies to Ecuador 
and Cliili 

All N. America 

52. Ojwrornis 

1 

Guatemala to Panama 


63. Geothlypis 

10 

Brazil to Mexico 

All N. America 

54. Setophaga 

12 

M exico to Brazil 

E. U. States & Canada 

55. Cardellina . . 

1 

Guutemala ami Mexico 


66. Erga ficus 

2 

Guatemala and Mexico 


67. Myioodioctcs . 

3 

Columbia to Mexico 

U. States and ( V.nada 

58. Basilcuterus ... 

22 

Mexico to Brazil 


59. Icteria 

j 

1 

Costu Rica to Mexico 

E. and Central United 
States to Canada 

60. Granntdlvs j 

3 

Amazon to Mexico 


61. Terrtristis 

o 

Cuba 


VlllEONlDfi. ! 

62. Vireosylvia ... j 

9 

Venezuela to Mexico & Antilles 

All N. America 

63. Vireo , 

10 

Mexico to Costa Rica & Antilles 

All United States 

64. Ncochloc 1 

1 

Mexico 


65. Hylophilus 

16 

Brazil to Mexico 


66. Laletcs 

1 

Jamaica 


67. Phwuicomancs. . . 

1 

Jamaica 


68 . Vireolanius ... ; 

4 

Mexico to Amazon 


69 . Cychloris 

9 

Mexico to Paraguay 



Ampelidas. 

70. Dulus 
(Ampolis ... 

71. Ptilogonys 
(Phainopepla 

Hirundinidas. 

72. Hirundo Mexico and Antilles to Cliili and Almost cosmopolite 

La Plata 

73. Petrochclidon ... 3 Mexico and Antilles to Paraguay Nearctic 

74. Atticora 6 Guatemala tc Peru and Brazil 

75. Cotyle 2 Central America to La Plata All regions but Austral 

75. Stefgidopteryx 4 Mexico to Brazil S. United States 

77. Progne ..." .. 4 The whole region Noaivtic 


2 Hayti 

1 Mexico and Guatemala) N. temperate genus 

2 Mexico to Costa Rica 

] Mexico) Gila and Lower Colorado 


VOL. II, 


11 
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Order, Family, and 
Genus. 


Range within tho Region. mgs beyond the Region. 


IcTEilin.fi. 

78. C l ypf icterus 

79. Ostinops... 

80. Cassiculus 

81. Cassicus... 

82. Icterus ... 

83. Dolichonyx ... j 

84. Molothrus ... [ 

85. Agelrcus 


(Xanthocephalus 

86. Xir nthosouaui... 

87. Amblyrhamphus' 

88 . Gymnomystax 

89. Psauloleisfcs ... 

90. Leistrs 

91. Sturnella 

92. Curmis 

93. Xcsopsar 
(Scoleeopliagus 

94. Lampmpsar ... 

95. Quiscalus 

96. Hypopyrrhus... 

97. Apholms 

98. Cassidix 

Tana oiii DiK. 

99. Procnias 

1 00. Ch lorophonia . . . 

101. Eitphmia 

302. Tan/igreUn ... 

1 03. Cklorochiijsa . . . 
304. Pipridm 

105. Diva 

306. Callistc 

1 07. Iridomis 

108. Potdlothraupis 

109. Stcphanophurm 

110 . Buthmupis ... 

111. Compsocoma ... 

112. Duhusia 

113. Tanagra 

114. Spindalis 

115. Bhamphoccelus 
136. Phlogothraupis 
317. Euchoetes 

118. Pyranga 

119. Orthogmys ... 

120. Lamprnlea ... j 

121. Phm\ icoihra up is ' 


Upper Amazon 

Mexico to Guiana, Brazil, ami 
Bolivia 
Mexico 

Mexico to S. Brazil anil Bolivia 
Mexico to Antilles and La Plata All U. States & Canada 
Mexico to Paraguay, Galapagos E. U. States and Canada 
Mexico to La Plata and Bolivia All IJ. States & Canada 
Mexico to Paraguay, Cuba, Porto All U. States & Canaila 
Rico 

Mexico) Nearetie genus 

Venezuela to La Plata 
Bolivia and La Plata 
Guiana and Amazonia 
Brazil and La Plata 
Venezuela to Paraguay & Bolivia 
Cuba and Mexico to Chili, Falk- All U. States & Canada 
land Islands & Tierra del Fuego 
Chili to Magellan Straits 
Jamaica 

Mexico, Cuba ?) Nearetie genus 

Guatemala to Peru and Guiana 

Mexico to Antilles & Venezuela S. and E. United States 

to Labrador 

Columbia 

Brazil Paraguay and Bolivia 
Mexico to Brazil and Guiana 


Brazil and Peru to Columbia 
Brazil to Mexico 

Mexico and W. Indies to Brazil 
and Bolivia 

Columbia to Guiana and Brazil 
Columbia to Peru 
Venezuela to Brazil and Bolivia 
Columbia and Ecuador 
Guatemala to Bolivia & Paraguay 
Columbia to Peru 
Columbia to Bolivia 
Brazil and La Plata 
I Veragua to Bolivia 
I Columbia to Bolivia 
Columbia and Ecuador 
Mexico to Bolivia and La l’lata 
Porto Rico to Bahamas 
Guatemala to Brazil and Bolivif 
Mexico to Costa Rica 
Eastern Ecuador 

Mexico to Bolivia and Paraguay U. States and Canada 

Brazil and Guiana 

Brazil and Columbia 

Mexico to Paraguay and Bolivia 
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Order, Family, and 
Genus. 

*3 

4.1 

0Q 

| Range within the Region. 

Range beyond the Region. 

] 22. Lanio 

4 

Mexico to Bolivia 


123. Eucomdis 

5 

Costa Rica to Bolivia 


124. Trichothraupis 

1 

S. Brazil and Paraguay 


125. C re ur flips 

1 

West Ecuador 


1 26. Tachyphon us 

11 

Nicaragua to Paraguay 


127. Cypsnagra 

1 

S. Brazil and Bolivia 


128. Nemosia 

11 

Venezuela, W. Ecuador, to Bra- 
zil and Bolivia 


129. Pyrrhocowa ... 

1 

S. Brazil and Paraguay 


130. Chlorosjriuflus 

18 

Mexico to Peru and Bolivia 


131. Bmrremon ... 

20 

Mexico to S. Brazil and Bolivia 


132. P/uen imphilus 

1 

Ilayti 


133. Arremon 

12 

Mexico to S. Brazil 


1 3 4. Ormth raupis . . . 
135. Ciwnpis 

1 

East Ecuador 


3 

Columbia to Peru ami Bolivia 


1 36. Lam prospiza. . . 

| 1 

Guiana 


137. Psittospiza ... 

1 2 

Columbia to Peru 


138. Sal tutor 

1 17 

Mexico to La Plata anti Bolivia 


139. lHucojris 

i 2 

Upper Amazon ami S. Brazil 
Tropical S. America 


140. Orchrstkus ... 

! 3 


141. Pitylus 

; 8 

Mexico to Brazil and Eeuadoi 


Fkingii.upje. 




142. Chrysomitris... 

1 43. Syailis 

12 

Mexico to Brazil, Chili and 
Patagonia 

Mexico to Chili and La Plata, 
.Jamaica 

Nearctic, Paloearctic 

144. Coccothraustes 

145. Gcospiza 

1 46. Ca mark ynch us 

147. Cadornis 

148. Phryyilus 

149. Xnwxphiijus ... 

1 50. Diuca 

151. Ember izoitlrs... 

152. Jhnacospiza ... 

153. Chamaospiza 

1 

Mexico and Guatemala 

Galapagos Islands 

Galapagos Islands 

Galapagos Islands 

Columbia to Euegia and Falk- 
land Islands 

Pel’ll 

Peru, Chili, and Patagonia 
Venezuela io Paraguay 

S. Brazil anti La Plata 

Mexico 

Nearctic, Pahenrctic 

154. Emberoagra ... 

155. Hcemaphild ... 


Mexico to La Plata 

Mexico to Costa Rica 

Rocky Mountains 

156. Atlapetes 

157. Pyrgisomi ... 


Mexico 

Mexico to Costa Rica 

Nearctic ? 

158. Pipilo 


Mexico to Guatemala 

All Nearctic region 

1 59. Junco 


Mexico and Guatemala 

United States 

160. Zonotrichia ... 


Mexico to Straits ol* Magellan 

Nearctic 

(Melospiza ... 
(Spizelfa 
(Passerculus ... 


Mexico and Guatemala) 

Nearctic genus 


Mexico and Guatemala) 

Nearctic genus 


Mexico and Guatemala) 

Nearctic genus 

(Porocetes 


Mexico) 

Nearctic genus 

161. Ammodramus 


Guatemala 

Nearctic 

162. Cotuvn ion Ins ... 


Mexico to Bolivin, Jamaica 

E. & N. of N. America 

163. Peucaea 

164. Tiaris 

165. VoUUinia 


Mexico 

Brazil 

Mexico to Brazil 

S. K. States & California 
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Order, Family, ind 
(Jenna. 


(Cyanospi/a . 

166. Paroaria 

167. Cory phospin gas 

1 68. Porphyrospi :a 

1 69. Haphspiza . . . 
I/O. Phonipara ... 

171. Poospiza 

172. Spodiomis ... 
(Carpodacus ... 

173. Cardin alis 

174. Guiraca 

175. Amanrospiza 

176. Hedy moles ... 

177. Phr adieus 

178. Oryzoborus 

179. Melopyrrlia ... 

180. Lo.riyilla 

181. Spcrmophila .. 

182. Catamenia ... 

183. Neorhytichvs . 

184. Ca Iambi y - ) 

rhynchus j 

(Loxia 

(Culamospiza 

(Chondostes 

(Kuspiza 

185. Cubcrnatrir ... 
(Plectruphanes 

Al.U’DID£. 

186. Otocorys 

Mot aci 

187. Antli us 

OxYRHAMPHID.fi. 
187ft. Oxyrhawphux 

TyRANNIDjE. 

188. Conopharja 

189. CorythupLH ... 

190. Agriontis 

191. Myiothsretes ... 

192. Tocnioptepa ... 

193. Ochthodiata ... 

194. Ochthieca 

195. Sayornis 

196. Fluvicola 

197. Arundinicola 

198. Alert or urn* , . 


Range within^ the Region. 


4 ( Mexico ami Central America) 

6 i Trap. S. America, E. of Amies 
4 ! Tropical S. America 

1 ■ Brazil 

2 ; Mexico and Brazil 

Mexico to Columbia, Greater 
Antilles 

12 | Mexico to Bolivia and La Plata 
1 i Ecuador 
‘2 I Mexico) 

Mexico to Venezuela 
Mexico to Brazil and La Plata ! 
| 2 i Costa Rica and Brazil I 

j 2 Mexico to Columbia | 

! 5 ; Mexico to Peru and Bolivia 
6 i Mexico to Ecuador and S. Brazil 
, 1 I Cuba 
4 I Antilles 

44 j Mexico to Bolivia and Uruguay 
4 , Columbia to Bolivia 
' 1 \V. Peru 

. 1 i Columbia 

j 1 ; Mexico) j 

I 1 j Mexico) | 

1 Mexico) 

1 1 Mexico to Columbia) \ 

1 1 Paraguay and La Plata j 

1 i Mexico) 


1 ; Mexico, Andes of Columbia 


•1 j Mexico to Patagonia and Falk- 
i land Islands 

2 ' Brazil to Costa Ricu 


1 1 Columbia to Bolivia and Brazil 

2 Brazil and Guiana 

5 Ecuador, Peru, and Chili 

3 Columbia to Ecuador, Patagonia 
8 S. Brazil and Bolivia to Pat ago. 

1 Columbian Andes 

17 Andes, Bolivia to Columbia and 
Venezuela 

4 Mexico to Ecuador 

4 Guiana & AV. Ecuador to Brazil, 
and Bolivia 

1 . Tropical 8. America 

2 ' S. Brazil and La Plata 


Range bcyoml the Region. 

Nearctic 


W. & Central U. States 

Nearctie, Pal. Tare tic 
S. & S. Cent. IT. States 
Southern IJ. States 

Nearctie 

Texas 

North temperate genus 
Arizona and Texas 

W. and Cent. U. Stabs 
S.-E. IJ. States, Pahvarc. 

X. temp. & Arctic genus 
Nearc. k Pal, cure, genus 
Cosmopolite 


E. United Sis. to Canada 
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Order, Family, and 
Genus. 


Range within the Region 


Range beyond the Region. 


109. Cybcmcks ... 

200. Sysopygis 

201. Cnipolegus ... 

202. Lichenops 

203. Museqnpra ... 

204. Copurus 

205. Machrtoniis .. 

206. Mascisaxicola 

207. Caitritcs 

208. MuMigralla ... 

209. Platyrhynchus 

210. Todirodrum . 

211. Oncosutma 

212. Eumxrthmus . . . 

213. Orchil ns... 

214. Col opin' us 

215. JfnnilriccHs . 

216. Phylloscarfcs . 

217. l/ajialocercus 

218. Ho brum 

219. Pay o not ri ecus. 

220. Lrptotrircus 

221. Stignmtura .. 

222. Scrphophayu . 

223. Amnrtvs 

224. Cyaimtis 

225. Mionrctrs 

226. Lcptopoyon. 

227. Capsirwpis 

228. Phy/loinyius 

229. Onulhion 

230. T y ran n ulus .. 

231. Tyrannise us 

232. E Ini nr a . . 

233. Empidnyrn 

234. Legit f us .. 

235. IS u hi rytit us ... 

236. Myioyfrtcs ... 

237. Ehynehoeyefus 

238. Co unpins 

239. Pitumjus 

240. Sirysfrs 

2H. My iody nastcs .. 

242. Mrgarhynchus 

243. M use i corn 

244. Jiirundinpa ... 

245. Cnipodretes . . 

246. Myiobim 

24 7. Pyrocephnlus. . . 


1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

3 

1 

11 

2 

1 

7 

11 

2 

12 


4 
3 
9 

18 

1 

2 

•i 

8 

10 

3 

7 

2 

6 

1 

5 
3 
1 

13 


Brazil 

S. Brazil and La Plata 
Amazonia to Patagonia 
Brazil and La Plata 
S. Brazil 

Costa Pica to S. Brazil 
Venezuela to Brazil 
Andes of Ecuador to Chili and 
Patagonia 

Bolivia to Patagonia 
W. Ecuador 
Mexico to Brazil 
Tropical N. and S. America 
Tropical N. America 
Costa Rica to AV. Ecuador, Brazil, 1 
and Bolivia j 

Costa Rica to Brazil and Bolivia 
Verugua to Columbia and Guiana | 

Brazil ! 

Columbia to Brazil 

Brazil to Chili and La Plata 

Uruguay 

Brazil and Columbia 
Brazil and Verugua 
Upper Amazon to La Plata j 
( 'oluinbia to ( 'liili and La Plata j 
Columbia to Chili and La Plata,* 

Magell. Sts. & Juan Fernand. I 
W. Peru to La Plata 
Mexico to Brazil and Bolivia j 
Mexico to Peru and Brazil ! 

Chiriqui to Brazil 
Columbia to Brazil 
Mexico to Brazil 
Guatemala to Amazonia 
Guatemala to E. Peril 
Mexico to Tierra del Fuego, An- 
tilles 

Bolivia and La Plata 
Mexico to Brazil 
Venezuela and Lower Amazon 
Mexico to AV. Peru and Brazil 
Mexico to AV. Ecuador & Brazil 
Venezuela to Peru and Brazil 
Mexico to La Plata, Antilles 
Panama to Brazil 
Mexico to Bolivia and Paraguay 
Mexico to Brazil 
Mexico to AV. Ecuador & Brazil 
Columbia & Guiana to Paraguay 
Panama to AV. Ecuador & Amazon 
Mexico to AV. Peru, Bolivia, 
and La Plata 

Tropical N. and S. America and Gila and Bio Grande 
Galapagos Islands 
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Order, Family, and 
Genus. 

4 

Range within the Region. 

\ 

Range beyond the Region. 

248. Empidvchanes 

1 4 

Venezuela to S Brazil. 


249. Mitre phonic ... 

! ‘*2 

Mexico to Costa Rica 


250. Einpidonax ... 

! 12 

Mexico to Columbia & Ecuador 

All N. America 

251. Contopus 

, 10 

Mexico to Amazonia, Antilles 

N. & E. of Kocky Mtns. 

252. Myiochanrs ... 

! 1 

Amazonia and Brazil 


253. Mviarelius ... 

12 

Mexico to W. Ecuador & Brazil, 

East and West Coasts to 



Galapagos and Antilles 

Canada 

254. Hlacicim 

2 

Cuba, Hayti, Jamaica 


(Empidias ... 

i 

Mexico) 

Eastern United States 

255. Empidonomus 

1 

1 Guiana and Brazil j 


256. Tvrannns 

j n 

All tropical sub-regions 1 

All U. States to Canada 

257. Mile ulus 

i 2 

1 

Tropical N. and S. America 

Texas 

Pll'KlD.fL 




258. Piprifcs 

1 4 

< Wa Rica to Brazil 


259. Mamas 

1 2 

! Columbia and Ecuador 


260. Chloropipo ... 

i i 

i Columbia 


261. Xempipo 

; 1 

j Guiana and Columbia 


262. Pipra 

19 

i Trop. N. and S. America 


263. Eeopipo 

1 

; Upper Amazon 


264. Macharopterus 

: 4 

( 'olumbia to Brazil 


265. llicura 

1 

Brazil 


266. Ckiroxiphia . . 

i 5 

Guatemala to Brazil 


267. Metopia 

, 1 

Brazil 


268. Metopothrir . . 

, 1 

Upper Amazon 


269. Ch iromuchnris 

, 6 

Mexico to Ecuador and Brazil 


270. lletoropcbna ... 

: io 

Mexico to Guiana and Brazil 


271. H ft react re us ... 

1 2 1 

Guiana and Upper Amazon 


272. Sch iffoen is ... 

! 2 

[ 

Upper Amazon and Brazil 

i ! 


Cotim;ii>.e. 

, 

| 1 

273. Tityra 

; 6 

Tropical N, and S. America 1 

274. llad ros turn us. j 

5 | 

Mexico to W. Ecuador A Brazil, 


! 

Jamaica 

275 . Pocky ha mph u s* 

11 

Mexico to W. Ecuador & Brazil 

276. Jjithria 

5 

Mexico to Brazil j 

277. A alia 

3 

Veragua to Brazil i 

278. Lipauyus 

3 

Guatemala to Brazil and Guiana i 

279. Ptilocitlons ... 

2 

Brazil i 

280. Attila ... . 

8 

Costa Rica to Brazil and Guiana ! 

281. (Jasi< ‘ftiis . . j 

o 

S. Brazil to Paraguay i 

282. liapicala i 

3 

Guiana to W. Ecuador & Bolivia; 

28 3 . Pivnx icocf rr u.s 

2 

Guiana and Amazonia 1 

284. Tijuca 

1 1 

Brazil 

285. Phibalura . . 

i i 

Brazil 

286. PiprcMa . 

7 ! 

Venezuela to Ecuador and Peru 

287. Ampdio 

4 ! 

Columbia to Peru and Brazil 

288. Carp'Ajctrs . . 

l ! 

Nicaragua and Costa Rica j 

289. IMiochirru ... 

2 i 

Columbia to Peril and Bolivia ! 

290. Ootiiifja 

6 i 

Guatemala to Peru and Brazil j 

291. Xiphuhwi 

3 i 

Guiana to Brazil 

292. Maple a e<> 

3 

Guiana to Bruzil 1 

293. Calyptum ... 

1 

Brazil j 

291. QuffuVi . 

1 

Panama to Amazonia 
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Order, Family, and 
Genus. 

No. of 
Species. 

Range within the Region. 

Range beyond the Region. 

295. Hamatodcrus 

1 

Guiana and Lower Amazon 


296. Chasmorhynchus 

4 

Costa Rica to Guiana and Brazil 


297. Gyrnnocephalus 

1 

Guiana and Rio Negro 


298. Qymnodcrus ... 

1 

Guiana and Upper Amazon 


299. Pyrodcrus ... 

3 

Venezuela to Brazil 


300. Cephaloptcrns 

3 

Costa Rica to W. Ecuador & Upr. 




Amazon 


Phytotom iDiE. 




301. Phytotoma ... 

3 

Bolivia, Chili, and La Plata 


D ENDROCOLA PTIDiE. 




302. Gcolxitw 

1 

South Brazil 


303. Geosiita 

6 

Peru to Chili and Patagonia 


304. Fimmrius . . . 

9 

Guiana & AV. Ecuador to La Plata 


3U5. Clibanornis ... 

1 

S. Brazil 


306. Upucertlda ... 

4 

Andes of Ecuador to Chili and 




Patagonia j 

307. Cinclodrs 

5 

Ecuador to Chili, Patagonia and i 



Tierra del Fuego | 

308. Hcnicornis ... 

2 

Patagonia j 

309. Lochmias 

2 

Venezuela and Brazil | 

310. Sclvrurus 

6 

Mexico to Brazil • 

311. Ojnjurus 

2 

Chili to Tierra del Fuego, and; 



Masafucra Islands 


312. Syl l iorlhor- 




hynchus 

1 

Chili 


313. Phlieocryptcs ... 

1 

W. Peru to lift Plata 


314. Lcptastlienura 

5 

Andes of Ecuador to Brazil and 




Patagonia 


315. Synallaj-is ... 

55 i The whole region (cxcl. Antilles) 

316. Coryphislrra ... 

1 

La Plata 

317. Anumbius ... 

1 

Paraguay and La Plnta 

318. Li ni norm's ... 

1 ; Uruguay and La Plata 


319. Phcrllodutnus 

4 

Venezuela to Peru and La Plata 


320. Thrijiophujd . . . 

3 

Brazil und Columbia ! 


321. J'seudocolaptcs 

1 

Columbia to Peru ! 


322. Honwrns 

3 

Brazil, Bolivia, and La Plata 


323. ThrijHulcdcs ... 

1 

Columbia 

324. A ncistrops 

1 

Upper Amazon ! 

325. AiUtmoius ... 

9 1 Mexico to Amazonia ! 

326. Phil yd or 

14 | Tropical South America 

327. HcUM'tus .. 

i 

Brazil 

328. A nnbaloidt's ... 

1 i Brazil 

329. Anabazi'nops . . . 

5 ‘ Mexico to Brazil 1 

330. Xaw^ts 

3 

Trop. North and South America 

331. Sitfruwm us ... 

3 

Mexico to Ecuador and Brazil 

332. Margarornis ... 

4 

Costa Rica to Peru and Bolivia 

333. Glyphorhynchus 

1 

Trop. North and South America 

334. Pygarrhicus ... 

1 

Chili 

335. Dcndrotincla.., 

10 

Mexico to Venezuela and Brazil 

336. Dcndrocolapks 

7 

Guatemala to Peru and Brazil 

337. Nasica 

1 

Guiana 

338. Drymornis ... 

1 

La Plata 

339. Xiphocolopks t 

o , 

Mexico to Bolivia and Paraguay 
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Order, Family, and 
Genus. 

! — X 

c 

1 • y 
9 a> 

N 

Range within the Region, 

i, 

340. ])nitliY.rrf(ts(tS 

2 

Guiana 

341. Dmlrornix . . 

14 

Mexico, W. Ecuador ami Brazil 

342. Dcndropb'jc 

2 

Columbia & Venezuela to Brazil 1 

343. Picolaptcs 

14 

Mexico to Bolivia and La Plata ■ 

344. Xiphorliynchus 

4 

Verugua to Brazil ' 

Form icaiuid.e. 


i 

345. Cijmbilaniits 

1 

Amazonia and Guiana i 

346. Jiatara ... 

1 

S. Brazil 

347. ThamnophUus 

17 

Trop. North and South America 

348. Bialas 

1 

Brazil j 

340. Thaninish's ... 

2 

Central America and Ecuador j 

350. Pyyuplila 

2 

Amazonia i 

351. Ncod auk's 

1 

Amazonia { 

352. Clyt actuates ... 

1 

Eastern Ecnndov 

353. Dysiihamnus . 

12 

Mexico to Bolivia and Brazil 

354. Thauimnutrifs 

2 

Ecuador, Guiana, and Brazil , 

Venezuela to Brazil and Bolivia 1 

355. lln'psilot'b m us 

4 

35*5. Nyrmothmda 

21 

Tiopinal S. America ' 

357. Farm id vara ... 

14 

Trop. North and South America , 

358. Ternium 

3 

Veragua to W. Ecuador & Brazil 

350. Fsilorhamph us : 

1 

Central Brazil 

3*50. MicrobaBs 

1 

Cayenne 

3GI. Rhamphocu a us 

4 

Guatemala to Brazil 

3152. (Wcouutcrn . 

0 

Cen. America to \V. Emuulor & 

3*53. Pyri(jlc,w 

4 

S. Brazil 

Ecuador to Pom and Brazil 

3ft 4. Gymnadcldu 

2 

Honduras to Panama 

3ft 5. Pcrcimstolu 

3 

Guiana and Upper Amazon j 

3*56. IJr ft racin' mis 

3 i 

Guiana and Upjwr Amazon | 

Veragua to W. Ecuador, Bolivia,' 

3*57. Mynn*ri'.n 

ii ; 

3ft8. If if p< *-nr, Hi s ... 

15 

and Brazil 

Costa Rica toW. Ecuador & Brazil' 

3fi0. Pithy .s ... ' 

5 

Nicaragua to Amazonia 1 

370. Rhufioifi'p ' 

1 

Guiana 

371. Phbxjopxis 

4 

Nicaragua to Guiana and Bolivia! 

372. Funnieui’i ns .. 

0 

Mexico to Brazil and Bolivia ( 

373. Piitasoma 

1 

Panama and Veragua 

374. Chowctza 

4 

Columbia to Brazil : 

375. fri-ulbnia 

20 

Mexico to W. Ecuador & Brazil 

37ft. Grullaricula . 

5 

Costa Rica to Ecuador ; 

PiEiiuiToriiih.r. 

377. Scytalnpus 

1 

8 

I i 

| 

j Columbia k Brazil to Chili and 

378. M end as is 

I 1 

| Ticrra del Fuego 

Central Brazil 

379. lthinocrypbt 

1 2 

La Plata and Patagonia 

380. Liosrsks 

i 1 

Madeira Valley 

381. Pteroptwlius ... 

i 2 

Chili and Chiloe 

382. Hyhictcs 

i 3 

Chili j 

383. AcrnptccviH 

1 

Columbia and Ecuador 

384. Triplorhiims.. 

1 

Chili , ; 


Unngc beyond the Region. 
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Older, Family, and 
Genua. 


I 

PICARliE. 

PlCIDiE. 

385. Picumnus ... i 

386. Picus 

(Sphyrapicus... 
87. Campcphilus ... 

388. Dryoeopus ... 

389. Crlais 

S90. Kernel cun 

391. Chrijxoplilus ... j 

392. Centurus ... j 

393. Chloeonerpes .. 

394. Xiphidiopicns 1 

395. Mclanerpes . ! 
39*. Leuconerprs . . 

397. Colaptes... . 

398. Ilppomuthus . 

M KOAL.EMID.r.. 

399. Capito .. 

400. Tflragonops 

Elf AMPHASTIH-K. 

401. lihnu pirns! os . 

402. Pteroylossus 

403. Se leu idem . . 

404. Andignui 

405. Auhxcorhinnph u.\ 

CrCl’UD.K 

406. Crotophfhjn 

407. Guira ... 

408. Kcvuwrphus . . 

409. Geococnjj 

410. Dromocorr/f.i' . 

411. Diphptcrus 

412. tiaiuvthrra 

413. Hjfdw'uis 

414. Piai/a . . .. 

415. Ji/orococn/,i‘ 

416. Coccygus 

HucroNiDAS. 

417. Bucco 

418. Mahwoptihi .. 

419. Koiniula . . 


Rang within (lie Region. 


i 14 
6 

1 

12 

: 4 

15 

1 

6 

10 

35 

1 

9 

1 


Honduras to Brazil and Bolivia 
Mexico, Chili, La Plata, and 
S. Patagonia 
Mexico and Guatemala) 

Mexico to Fatagonia, Cuba 
Mexico to S. Brazil 
Mexico and S. Brazil 
Cuba 

Tropical S. America 
Mexico to Venezuela, Antilles 
Tropical America, Hayti 
( ’uba 

Mexico to Brazil, Porto Rico 
! Brazil, Bolivia 

1 Open country of trop. America, 
Greater Antilles 
Venezuela and Ecuador 


10 Costa Rica to Tern and Guiana 
2 Costa Rica and Ecuador 


12 i All tropical America 
16 ! Mexico to Guiana and Brazil 
7 ! Veragua to Brazil 
6 j Columbia to W. Ecuador, Bolivia 
j and Brazil 

10 , Mexico to Venezuela and Bolivia 


3 Tropical America and Antilles 
1 ; Brazil and Paraguay 

4 Nicaragua to Brazil 'and Upper 

Amazon 

1 , Guatemala 

2 : Mexico to Brazil 

1 , Mexico to Ecuador and Brazil 
4 ' Greater Antilles 

2 1 Jamaica and Hayti 

3 Mexico to W. Ecuador & Brazil 
1 | Mexico to Costa Rica 

10 I Tropical America and Antilles, 
Cocos Islands 

21 | Guatemala to Guiana, Paraguay 
and Bolivia 

10 | Guatemala to Guiana, AV. Ecua- 
dor and Bolivia 
Columbia nnd Amazonia 


Range beyond the Region. 


| All reg. but Austral. & 
Ethiopian 
Nearctic genus 
j Nearctic 
| Pabeaivtic 


| Nearctic 

| Nearctic 
, Xeaictie 


Ncarcl ic to Pennsylvania 


Texas to Calfoniia 


Nearctic 
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Order, Fniiiily, and Rango within the Region. Range beyond the Region. 


4-20. Monasa Costa Rica to Brazil 

4*21.' ChdidopO’ra ... Columbia to Guiana and Brazil 

G.VLBRI LID-15. 

422. (ralbu/n 

423. Urogalba 

424. Brachygalba ... 

425. Jam))) a rainy on 

426. Jacamrrops ... 

4*27. Galbalcyrhyn ) 

chits ... j 

TuDiD.fi. 

428. Tod us Greater Antilles 

MoMOTin.fi. 

429. Mmnotus ... Mexico to AV. Ecuador, Brazil 

and Bolivia 

430. U rosjwlha ... Costa Rica to Columbia 

431. Baryphthaigus Brazil and Paraguay 

432. Hylo manes ... Mexico and Guatemala 

433. Prionirhyuchits Guatemala to Upper Amazon 

434. Eumoniuta ... Honduras to Chiriqui 

Trogonid.b. 

435. Prion otrhs 

436. Tcmnotroyod . 

437. Trogm ... . 

438. Eaptilotis 

439. Pharomacrus 

Alcedinid.e. 

440. Ccryle ... . 

SrEATORXmiID.fi. 

441. St atom is 

Capih ML'LdD.fi. 

442. Nychbius Brazil to Guatemala & Jamaica 

443. llydropsalis .. Columbia & Guiana to La Plata . 

444. Antrostomus... i 10 Mexico and Cuba to Bolivia and All U. States to Canada 

La Plata j 

445. Stmopsis Martinique to Columb., W. Peru! 

and Chili j 

446. Siphmiorhis ... 1 Jamaica j 

447. Ildeot crept va 1 Central Brazil 

448. Ny didrum us ... 1 Central America to S. Brazil 

449. Podager 1 Tropical S. America 

45 0. Lurocalis ... 2 Guiana to Brazil 

451. Chordeiles ... 7 Mexico to W. Pern awl Brazil All C. States to Canada 

I Jamaica and I’orto ltico i 

452. Xycli/trognc .. | 1 Amazonia 


1 I Cuba 
Hayti 

Mexico to W. Ecuador & Pa rag. 

1 Mexico 

5 Guatemala to Upper Amazon and 
Bolivia 

Mexico to Brazil, Patagonia and ! Neare., S. Palmare ,Orieii. 

chili ! 

i 

Coluiub., Venezuela, & Trinidad i 


Guatemala to Brazil and Bolivia 
Guiana to Lower Amazon 
Columbia to Brazil and Bolivia 
Brazil 

Columbia to Amazonia 
Upper Amazon 
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Order, Family, and 
Genus. 


llange withiu the Region. 



Cypselida 

453. Cypselus 

454. Panyptila 

455. Chrotura... 

456. Hemiprocne 

457. Cypscloitlcs 

458. JVVj pkcecetcs 

TltOCHILID.fi. 

459. Onjpm ... 

460. Androdon 

461. EutoMres 

462. Glaw'is ... 

463. Phacthornis 

464. Pygmornis 

465. Thrcncka 

466. Dole risen 

467. EupHomma 

468. Sphenoproctus 

469. Campylopterus 

470. Phaochroa 

471. Aphantochroa 

472. Urochroa 

473. Stmwclyta . 

474. Eugenes 

475. Cceligcmi 

476. Lamprolmm .. 

477. Dclnt tria 

478. Orcopyru . . 

479. llcliopmUea ... 

480. Tojnua 

481. Urcotrochihis. . 

482. Lampornis .. 

483. Eulnmpis 

484. Avoaitufa 

485. Lnfrcsnaijn ... 

486. Doryphom ... 

487. Chaly bum 

488. Ilfliodo.nl 

489. Jola’nm 

490. Phceolcma 

491. Eugenia 

492. Ait hums 

493. Thnlumnia ... 

494. Panoplites 

495. Florimga 

496. Micrwhcra 

497. Lophorius 

498. Polemistria. 

499. Discura... 

500. Goufdia ... 


Antilles to Guiana and Bolivia 
Guatemala and Guiana 
9 | Mexico to Ecuador and Brazil 
3 I Mexico to La Plata, Jamaica 
and Hayti 
Brazil and Peru 
Jamaica 


1 

1 

2 

2 

14 

8 

4 

1 

1 

2 

9 

2 

3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

4 
2 
2 
6 
7 
2 
1 
2 
6 

5 
5 
2 
2 
1 
1 

10 

3 

2 

2 

7 

2 

2 

1 


Brazil 

Ecuador 

Costa Rica to Ecuador 
Panama to Brazil 
Tropical N. and S. America 
Mexico to Guiana and Brazil 
Costa Rica to Amazonia and \V. 

Ecuador 
Venezuela 
Guiana to Brazil 
Mexico to Guatemala 
Mexico to Amazonia 
Guatemala to Columbia 
Ecuador and Brazil 
Ecuador 
| Venezuela 

■ Mexico to Costa Rica 
I Mexico 

I Mexico and Guatemala 
! Guatemala 
| Costa Rica to Chiriqui 
' Mexico and Guatemala 
I Guiana 

; Ecuador to Peru and ( Miili 
Mexico & W. India to Amazonia 
Lesser Antilles 
Guiana 

Venezuela and Columbia, 

( 'osta Rica to Ecuador 

( 'osta Rica to Columbia 

Costa Rica to Venczne. & Boliv. 

Ecuador to Peru 

Columbia and Ecuador 

Ecuador 

Jamaica 

Costa Rica to Guiana, Ecuador 
and Brazil 

Columbia and Ecuador 
Guatemala to Brazil 


Nicaragua to Veragua 
Mexico to Brazil, Peru, < 


& Bolivia 

Columbia to S. Brazil 
Brazil 

! ( 'osta Rica to Brazil & Boliviu 


Range beyond the Region. 


The Eastern Hemisphere 
Almost cosmopolite 
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Range beyond the Region. 


To Canada and Sitka 


W. &Cen. United States 
California and Colorado 


50G. SOilula 

1 

Mexico 

507. Calothora.v ... 

0 

! Mexico 

508. Accstrum 

3 

; Venezuela to Ecuador & Bolivia 

509. Chatocrrcu s 

3 

1 Venezuela anil Ecuador 

510. Mini is 

o 

Ecuador to Rolivia, W. of Andes 

511. Thanmastura 

1 

' W. Peru 

51*2. lihmlopis... 

o 

\V. Peru and Chili 

513. Doricha . 

5 

Mexico to Ycragu.i, Raliamas 

514. TUmntara 

1 

Guatemala 

515. Calli phlox ... 

o 

Ecuador and Ibazil 

516. Lmldiyrsia 

1 

Peruvian Andes 

517. Stem nit ra 

6 

Venezuela to Ecuador & Rolivia 

518. Lesbiu . . . 

6 

Columbia to Peru 

519. Cyan at has 

o 

Venezuela to Ecuador 

520. Sparyanura .. 

4 

Columbia to Rolivia k La Plata 

521. Hero pliant's ... 

1 

Columbia to Peru 

522. A tjh met is 

4 

Columbia to Rolivia 

523. Ox if pay on 

2 

Venezuela and Columbia 

524. Orconymphu ... 

1 

Peru 

525. Ilham pho ui icra 

6 

: Columbia to Rolivia 

526. Urosticte .. 

2 

Ecuador 

527. Metallnra 

6 

Columbia to Rolivia 

528. Adel oi til a 

4 

Venezuela to Peru k Rolivia 

529. A caret tin us ... 

1 

Columbia 

530. Anthocephala .. 

1 

Columbia 

531. Ch ry sol a, n pis .. 

1 

Vem /iiela to Rrazil 

5 32. Orthorhy ncli u v 

2 

Lesser Antilles 

533. Cephnloiepis ... 

3 

Rrazil 

534. tin is 

1 

Venezuela and Columbia 

535. Baucis ... 

1 

Mexico to Veragun 

536. IP had in 

1 

Rrazil 

537. llrliothrU 

3 

Guatemala to Ecuador & Rra/il 

538. Schist ns 

2 

Columbia and Ecuador 

539. P/tlfujaphilus .. 

1 

Ecuador 

540. Auyasft's 

2 

Rrazil 

541. Pctusophoea . . 

5 

Mexico to Peru and Rrazil 

5 42. Ch ry sab ranch ns 

3 

Venezuela to Rra/il 

543. Pntnyona 

1 

Ecuador to Rolivia and Chili 

544. Ihciiuashs 

1 

Columbia and Ecuador i 

545. Hclianthm 

7 

Columbia to Rolivia 1 

546. Ilcliotryplm ... 

2 

Columbia and Ecuador i 

547. Ildiavgdus . 

6 

Venezuela to Peru i 

548. iJiphlogirna ... 

p 

, 

Rolivia | 

549. Clytuhcma 


E. Ecuador and Rrazil 

550. Bourcicria 


Venezuela to Peru 

551. Lamproj/yyia . 


Venezuela to Ro'ivi.i 

552. HclwmnMes .. 


Mexico to Ecuador k Venezuela 

553. Lrpidolary nx... 

1 j 

Brazil 

554. Calliprridia .. 

1 1 

Central Rrazil and Paraguay 

555. Basis phaatis . 

3 

Chili, S. Patagonia, and Jilaii 


I'VriKindr/ Hands. 


Order, Family, and i § g 

Genus ! £ ' , 


within tlio Region. 


501. TiwUIns 

502. Alc1l Libya 

503. Cnlyptc ... 

504. Selasphorus 

505. Attliis 


Mexico to Vcragua 
1 | Jamaica to llayti 
3 j Mexico and ( *uba 
7 I Mexico to Veragua 
1 i Mexico and Guatemala 
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Order. Family, and 
Genus. 

So. of 
Species. 

linage within the Region. Range beyond the Rogion. 

556. Eriocncmis ... 

14 

Venezuela to Ecuador 

557. Cyanomyia ... 

6 

Mexico to Peru 

558. Hemislilbm ... 

1 

M exico 

559. Leucippus 

0 

Peru and Bolivia 

560. ThatutuUias .. 

15 

Mexico to Guiana, Upr. Amazon, 



and Brazil 

561. Amazilia 

n 

Mexico to W. Ecuador & Peru | 

56*2. Saucerottia ... 

7 

( ’osta Rica to Columh. & Veiiczuc. 

563. Euphcrusa ... 

3 

Mexico to Veragua 

564. Chrysumnia ... 

5 

Guatemala to Ecuador & La Plata 

56 5. Eucrphala 

7 

Venezuela to Guiana and Brazil 

566. Pantcrpc 

1 

Costa Rica and Chiriqui 

567 JuUamyia ... 

2 

Panama to Ecuador 

568. Circe 

3 

Mexico 

569. Phccoptila 

1 

Mexico 

570. Damophila ... 

1 

Costa Rica to Ecuador 

571. Hylocharis ... 

3 

Amazonia and Brazil 

5 7 2. Sa pphiron ia .. 

2 

Columbia and Veragua 

573. Sporadinus ... 

3 

Cuba, Bahamas, Hay ti, Port o 1 1 ico 

574. Chlorostilbon ... 

8 

Mexico to Brazil and La Plata 

575. Pauydilora ... 

3 

Venezuela and Columbia 

57 6. Smaragdoch rys is 

1 

Brazil 


PSITTACI. 

CoNUUID.K. 

577. Ara 

578. Rhyncopsitta ... 

579. Henicuguathus 

580. Conurus 

581. Pyrrhura 

582. Bulhorh ynch us 

583. Brotogmjs 

PsiTTACIDAS. 

584. (Mini 

585. Chrysalis 
5S6. Tridaria 

587. Deroptyus 

588. P ion us .. 

589. Crock ro mu ... 

590. Psittacula 

COLUM1LE. 

591. Ctdumba 

592. Zcnaidura . . . 

593. Chamaepclia ... 

594. Columbula 

595. Scardafrlla ... 

596. Zemiida 


15 , Trop. North and South America, • 

Cuba, Jamaica (extinct) 

1 j Mexico ' 

1 j Chili 

30 j The whole region j 

16 | ( bsta Rica to Paraguay & Bolivia! 
7 j Mexico to Peru, Central lhazilj 

I and La Plata ' 

9 i Trop. North and South America ■ 


S. & S E. United States 


9 Mexico to Amazonia 
32 All the tropical sub-regions 
1 Brazil 

1 Guiana and Rio Negro 
9 Costa Rica to Bolivia and Brazil 
7 Venezuela to Brazil 

Mexico to W. Ecuador & Brazil 


18 Trop. sub-regions with Chili amlj All regions but Austral. 

La Plata ! 

2 Mexico to Veragua Nearetie 

6 Mexico to Brazil and Bolivia S. Nearetie 

2 Brazil and La Plata to Chili 
2 Guatemala and Brazil 
10 Antilles and S. America to Chili 
and La Plotu 
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597. Mclopelia 

598. Penstera... . 

599. Mctriopelia . 

600. Gymnopelia .. 

601. Leptoptila 

602. Qeotrygo) i 

603. Starmeaus .. 


GALL1NVE. 

Tetkaonidas. 

604. Odontophorus 

605. Jkadrortyx .. 

606. Cyrtonyx 

607. Ortyx 

608. Eupsychcrtifx 
(Callipepla 


; I— r/j 

i:f 

\*b 

j Range within the Region. 

Rang ‘ beyond the Region. 

2 

i 

Mexico to Chili 

South & West Nearctic 

4 

Mexico to Brazil 


2 

\V. America from Ecuador to Chili 


' 1 

West Peru and Bolivia 


1 n 

Tropical sub-regions 


14 

Tropical sub-regions 


i 

i 

i 

Cuba 


i 

M7 

Trop. North and South America 


. 3 

Mexico to Costa Rica 


3 

Mexico to Guatemala 

S. Central United States 

! 5 

Mexico to Costa Rica, Cuba 

Nearctic to Canada 

' 5 

Mexico to Columbia and Guiana 


: 2 

Mexico) 

California 


Phasiaxida. 

609. Meleagris 


2 Mexico ami Honduras 


1 

! Nearctic 


CltACIDAS. 


610. Crnx 

8 

Mexico to Venezuela & S. Brazil 

611. Nothucrax 

1 1 

Guiana and Upper Amazon 

612. Pauxi 

1 

Guiana and Venezuela 

613. Mitua 

1 2 

Guiana to Peru 

614. S teg ml anna ... 

! 1 

Columbia and Ecuador 

615. Pen-clope 

i 13 

Trop. North and South America 

616. Pcndopim . . 

' 1 

Guatemala 

617 Pipih 

' 3 

Venezuela to Brazil and Peru 

618. Aburria 

1 

Columbia 

619. Chamonpetc s ... 

2 

Costa Rica to Peru 

620. Ortalida 

18 

Trop. North ami South America 

621. Oreophusis ... 

1 

Guatemala 

Tina mid.*:. 

622. Tinamns 

1 

7 

Trop. North and South America 

623. Nothocercm ... 

i 3 

Costa Rica to Vcnezuo. & Ecuador 

624. Cryplurus 

, 16 

Trop. North ami South America 

625. Rhynchotus ... 

i 2 

Brazil to Bolivia and La Plata 

626. Xoihoprocta ... 

1 4 

Ecuador to Bolivia and Chili 

627. Kothura 

4 

Brazil to Bolivia and La Plata 

628. Taoniscus 

1 

Brazil and Paraguay 

629. Calodromas ... 

1 

La Plata 

630. Timmotis ... 

1 

Andes of Peru and Bolivia 


OPISTHOCOMI. 

Opibthocomid^. 

631. Opistkocomus... Guiana and Lower Amazon 


New Mexico 
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Order, Family, and 
Genus 

No. of 
Species. 

Range within the Region. 

Range beyond the Region. 

ACCIPITRES. 

V [TLTURIIMS. 

(Catiiartinjs ) 

632. Sarcorhamphiis 

2 

The Andes and S. of 41° S. Lafc. 


633. Cathartcs 

1 

Mexico to 20° S. Lat. 


634. Catharista 

1 

Mexico to 40° S. Lat. 

S. United States 

635. Pseudogryphis 

3 

Mexico to Falkland Ids., Cuba, 

United States 


Jamaica 


Falconidjb. 

636. Polyborus 

2 

The whole region 

California and Florida 

637. Ibyctcr 

8 

Guatemala to Terra del Fuego 


638. Circus 

3 

Nearly the whole region 

Almost cosmopolite 

639. Micrastur 

7 

Trop. North and South America 

640. Gcranospiza ... 

2 

Trop. North and South America 


641. Anterior 

1 

Mexico to Chili and La Plata 

California and Texas 

642. Astur 

1 

Trop. N. and S. America 

Almost cosmopolite 

643. Accipitor 

15 

The whole region 

Almost cosmopolite 

644. Hcterosjrizias . . . 

1 

Trop. S. America, E. of Andes 

645. Tachy triorchis 

2 

Mexico to Paraguay 

California 

646. Buteo 

9 

Mexico to Patagonia 

Almost cosmopolite 

647. Butcola 

1 

Veragua to Amazonia 

648. Asturina 

7 

Mexico to Bolivia and La Plata 

S.E. United States 

649. Busarellus ... 

1 

Brazil and Guiana 


650. Butcogallus . . . 

1 

Columbia and Guiana 


651. Urubutinga ... 

12 

Mexico to Brazil and Bolivia 


652. Harpyhalioextus 

1 

Veragua to Chili & N. Patagonia 


653. Morphnus 

1 

Panama to Amazonia 


654. Thrasaetus ... 

1 

Mexico to Bolivia and Paraguay 


655. Lophotriorchis 

1 

Bogota 

Indo-Malaya 

656. JSpiziaMur 

1 

Guatemala to Brazil 

657. Spizaetus 

4 

Mexico to Paraguay 

Africa, Indio, Malaya 

658. Her jtetot fares . . . 

1 

S. Mexico to Bolivia & Paraguay 


659. Nauderus 

1 

Mexico to Brazil 

S. United States 

660, Rostrhamus ... 

3 

Antilles to Brazil and Peru 

Florida 

661. Lcptudon 

4 

Central America to S. Brazil and 



Bolivia 


662. Elanus 

1 

Mexico to Chili 

Califor., Old World trop. 

663. Gampsoiujx ... 

1 

Trinidad to Brazil 

664. llarpagvA 

3 

Central America to Brazil & Peru 


665. Ictinia 

2 

Mexico to Brazil 

South United States 

666. Spiziaptcryx ... 

667. Falco 

1 

3 

La Plata 

The whole region 

Almost cosmopolite 

668. Cerclmeis 

3 

The whole region 

Almost cosmopolite 

Pan DION [I)A!. 

669. Pandion 

1 

The whole region 

Cosmopolite 

Strigidje. 

670. Glaucidium ... 

6 

The whole region 

W. United Sts.,Palrcare. 

671. Micrathene ... 

1 

Mexico 

Arizona, New Mexico 

672. Pholeoptynx ... 

1 

The whole region 

N. W. America & Texas 

673. Bubo 

1 

The whole region 

All regions but Austral. 
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Order, Family, and I 

Genus. | £ k 

i 'T. 

\ 

674. Scops | 6 

675. Gymnoglaux .. j 2 

676. LnphostrLc ... j 2 

677. Syinium 3 

678. Ciccabu 10 

679. Nydalatinus ... ; 1 

680. Fulsalrix ... i 2 

681. Asio i 2 

682. Nyctalnps ... i 1 

683. j Pseudmops .. j 1 

(Nyctale I 1 

684. Strix 1 2 


Range within^ the Region. 


Mexico to Brazil and La Plata 
West India Islands 
Guatemala to Lower Amazon 
Mexico to Patagonia 
Mexico to Peru and lVaguay 
Columbia 

Guatemala to Brazil and Peru 

The whole region 

Cuba and Mexico to Brazil 

Jamaica 

Mexico) 

The whole region 


Range beyond the Region. 

Almost cosmopolite 
All regions but Austral. 

All regions but Austral. 

N. Temperate genus 
Almost cosmopolite 


Peculiar or very Characteristic Genera of Wading and Swimming Birds. 


OR A LL/E. 
Hai.lida:. 

Aramides 
Hclio mis 

ScOLOFACIDA. 

Eureunetcs 

CillOMDID.K. 

Chionis .. 

Th I NOCOKID JS. 
Attagis ... 

Thitiocoris 

ClI ARAD MIDAS. 
Pkaegornia 
Orcophilus 
Pluviandlus 
Aphriza . . 

Cariamidje. 

Cariama 

Aramida:. 

A ramus ... 

Psopiinn.E. 
Psopkm ... 

Euryfygidas. 

Eurypyga 


23 The whole region Nearctic 

Tropical America 

The whole region Nearctic 

i 

Sts. of Magellan, Falkland Ids. Kerguelen s Island , 


4 j Andes to Fuegia and Falkland j 
i Islands j 

2 Peru, Chili, and La Plata j 


] Temperate 8. America 
1 Temperate S. America 
1 Temperate S. America 

1 W. coast of S. America coast of N. America 


2 S. Brazil and La Plata 


5 Mexico and Cuba to Brazil 


6 Equatorial S. America 


2 1 Tropical America 
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Order. Family, and 
Genus. 

No. of 
Species. 

Range within the Region. 

RAnge beyond the Region. 

Ardeim. 

Tigrisoma . . . 

3 

The whole region 


Carter oma . . . 

1 

TropiealS. America 


Palamedeidas. 
Palamcdca ... 

] 

Equatorial America 

Columbia, Brazil, and La Plata 


Chauna 

2 


ANSERES. 

Anatidjj. 

Cairina 

1 

Tropical S. America 


Merganetta ... 

3 

Andes 


Microjitcrus ... 

1 

Temperate S. America 


Spheniscidas. 

Eudyptes 

6 

Temperate S. America 

Antarctic shores 

Aptenodytes 

2 

Falkland Islands 

Antarctic shores 

STRUTHIONES. 

Struthionidaj. 

685. Rhea 

3 

} 

S. Temperate America 
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CHAPTEE XV. 


TIIE NEARCTIC REGION. 

This region consists almost wholly of Temperate North America 
as defined by physical geographers. In area it is about equal 
to the Neotropical region. It possesses a vast mountain range 
traversing its entire length from north to south, comparable 
with, and in fact a continuation of, the Andes, — and a smaller 
range near the cast coast, equally comparable with the mountains 
of Brazil and Guiana. These mountains supply its great river- 
system of the Mississippi, second only to that of the Amazon ; 
and in its vast group of fresh-water lakes or inland seas, it 
possesses a feature unmatched by any other region, except 
perhaps by the Ethiopian. It possesses every variety of climate 
between arctic and tropical ; extensive forests and vast prairies ; 
a greatly varied surface and a rich and beautiful flora. But these 
great advantages are somewhat neutralized by other physical 
features. It extends far towards the north, and there it reaches 
its greatest width ; while in its southern and warmest portion it 
suddenly narrows. The northern mass of land causes its 
isothermal lines to bend southwards; and its winter tempera- 
ture especially, is far lower than at corresponding latitudes 
in Europe. This diminishes the available area for supporting 
animal life ; the amount and character of which must be, to a 
great extent, determined by the nature of the least favourable 
part of the year. Again, owing to the position of its mountain 
ranges and the direction of prevalent winds, a large extent of its 
interior, east of the Eocky Mountains, is bare and arid, and often 
almost desert ; while the most favoured districts, — those east of 
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the Mississippi and west of the Sierra Nevada, hear but a small 
proportion to its whole area. Again, we knovf* that' at a very- 
recent period geologically, it was subjected to a very severe Glacial 
epoch, which wrapped a full half of it in a mantle of ice, and 
exterminated a large number of animals which previously in- 
habited it. Taking all this into account, we need not be sur- 
prised to find the Nearctic region somewhat less rich and varied 
in its forms of life than the Palaearctic or the Australian regions, 
with which alone it can fairly be compared. The wonder rather 
is that it should be so little inferior to them in this respect, and 
that it should possess such a variety of groups, and such a 
multitude of forms, in every class of animals. 

Zoological characteristics of the Nearctic Region . — Temperate 
North America possesses representatives of 26 families of Mam- 
malia, 48 of Birds, 18 of Reptiles, 11 of Amphibia, and 18 of 
Fresh-water Fish. The first three numbers are considerably less 
than the corresponding numbers for the Palaearctic region, while 
the last two are greater — in the case of fishes materially so, a 
circumstance readily explained by the wonderful group of fresh- 
water lakes and the noble southward-flowing river system of the 
Mississippi, to which the Pahearctic region has nothing com- 
parable. But although somewhat deficient in the total number 
of its families, this region possesses its full proportion of peculiar 
and characteristic family and generic forms. No less than 13 
families or sub-families of Vertebrata are confined to it, or just 
enter the adjacent Neotiopical region. These are, — three of mam- 
malia, Antilocaprin©, Saccomyid© and Haploodontid© ; one of 
birds, Chammid© ; one of reptiles, Chirotid© ; two of amphibia, 
Sirenid© and Amphiumid© ; and the remaining six of fresh- water 
fishes. The number of peculiar or characteristic genera is per- 
haps more important for our purpose ; and these are very con- 
siderable, as the following enumeration will show. 

Mammalia . — Of the family of moles (Talpid©) we have 3 
peculiar genera : Condylura, Scapanvs , and Scalops, as well as 
the remarkable Urotrichns , found only in California and Japan. 
In the weasel family (Mustelid©) we have Latax , a peculiar 
kind of otter; Taxidea, allied to the badgers; and one of the 

i 2 
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remarkable and characteristic skunks is separated by Dr. J. E. 
Gray as a genus — Spilogale. In the American family Procyo- 
nidie, a peculiar genus (Bassaris) is found in California and 
Texas, extending south along the mountains of Mexico and 
Guatemala. Eicmctopias , and Halicyon , are seals confined to the 
west coast of North America. The Bovidoti, or hollow-horned 
ruminants, contain three peculiar forms; Antilocapru , the re- 
markable prong-buck of the Rocky Mountains ; Aplocerus, a goat- 
like antelope; and Ovibos , the musk-sheep, confined to Arctic 
America and Greenland. Among the Rodents are many pecu- 
liar genera: Neotoma , Sigmodon , and Fiber, belong to the 
Murkhe, or rats; Jaculus to the Dipodid®, or jerboas. The 
very distinct family Saccomyidcc , or pouched rats, which have 
peculiar cheek pouches, or a kind of outer hairy mouth, con- 
sists of five genera all confined to this region, with one of 
doubtful affinities in Trinidad and Central America. In tlie 
squirrel family (Sciuridie), Cynomys , the prairie-dogs, are pecu- 
liar; and Tamias , the ground squirrel, is very characteristic, 
though found also in North Asia. Haploodon , or sewellels, 
consisting of two species, forms a distinct family ; and Erethizon 
is a peculiar form of tree porcupine (Cercolabidae) . True mice 
and rats of the genus Mus are not indigenous to North America, 
their place being supplied by a distinct genus (. Hesperomys ), 
confined to the American continent. 

Birds. — The genera of birds absolutely peculiar to the Nearctic 
region are not very numerous, because, there being no boundary 
but one of climate between it and the Neotropical region, most 
of its characteristic forms enter a short distance within the 
limits we are obliged to concede to the latter. Owing also to 
the severe winter-climate of a large part of the region (which 
we know is a comparatively recent phenomenon), a large pro- 
portion of its birds migrate southwards, to pass the winter in 
the West-Indian islands or Mexico, some going as far as Guate- 
mala, and a few even to Venezuela. 

In our chapter on extinct animals, we have shown, that there 
is good reason for believing that the existing union of North 
and South America is a quite recent occurrence ; and that the 
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separation was effected by an arm of the sea across what is 
now Nicaragua, with perhaps another at Panama. This would 
leave Mexico and Guatemala joined to North America, and 
forming part of the Nearctic region, although no doubt contain- 
ing many Neotropical forms, which they had received during 
earlier continental periods ; and these countries might at other 
times have been made insular by a strait at the isthmus o p 
Tehuantepec, and have then developed some peculiar species. 
The latest climatal changes have tended to restrict these 
Neotropical forms to those parts where the climate is really 
tropical ; and thus Mexico has attained its present strongly 
marked Neotropical character, although deficient in many of 
the most important groups of that region. 

In view of these recent changes, it seems proper not to draw 
any decided line between the Nearctic and Neotropical regions, 
but rather to apply, in the case of each genus, a test which will 
show whether it was probably derived at a comparatively recent 
date from one region or the other. The test referred to, is the 
existence of peculiar species of the genus, in what are un- 
doubtedly portions of ancient North or South America. If, 
for example, all the species of a genus occur in North America, 
some, or even all, of them, migrating into the Neotropical region 
in winter, while there are no peculiar Neotropical species, then 
we must class that genus as strictly Nearctic ; for if it were 
Neotropical it would certainly have developed some peculiar 
resident forms. Again, even if there should be one or two 
resident species peculiar to that part of Central America north 
of the ancient dividing strait, with an equal or greater number 
of species ranging over a large part of Temperate North America, 
the genus must still be considered Nearctic. Examples of the 
former case, are Hclminthophaga and Myiodioctes, belonging to 
the Mniotiltid®, or wood-warblers, which range over all Tem- 
perate North America to Canada, where all the species are found, 
but in each case one of the species is found in South America, 
probably as a winter migrant. Of the latter, are Ammodramus 
and Junco (genera of finches), which range over the whole United 
States, but each have one peculiar species in Guatemala. These 
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may be claimed as exclusively N earctic geneva, on the ground 
that Guatemala was recently Nearctic ; and is now really a 
transition territory, of which the lowlands have been invaded and 
taken exclusive possession of by a Neotropical fauna, while the 
highlands are still (in part at least) occupied by Nearctic forms. 

In his article on “ Birds,” in the new edition of the “Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica ” (now publishing), Professor Newton points 
out, that the number of peculiar genera of Nearctic birds is 
much less than in each of the various sub-divisions of the 
Neotropical region ; and that the total number of genera is also 
less, while the bulk of them are common either to the Neo- 
tropical or PalcTarctic regions. This is undoubtedly the case 
if any fixed geographical boundary is taken ; and it would thus 
seem that the “Nearctic” should, in birds, form a sub-region 
only. But, if we define “Nearctic genera” as above indicated, 
we find a considerable amount of speciality, as the following list 
will show. The names not italicised are those which are repre- 
sented in Mexico or Guatemala by peculiar species : — 


List of Typical Nearctic Genera of Land Birds. 


1 . Oreoscoptes 

2. Uarporhynckus 

3. Sialia 

4 . Chamcra 

5. Catherpcs 

6 . Saljrindus 

7. Psaltriparus 

8 . Anriparus 

9 . Gymvokitta 

10. Picicorviis 

11 . Mniotilta. 

12 . Oporomis 

13. Icteria 

14. Ilelminthcrns 

15 . H dm i nthoph asja 

16 . Myiodioctes 


17. Phamopepln 

18. Xanthoaph alun 

19. Scolecophayus 

20. Pipilo 

21. Junco 

22. Mclospi~a 

23. Spizella 

24. Pa88crculu8 

25. PooRceten 

26. Ammorlronnis 

27. Cyanovpwi 

28. Pyrrhuloxia 

29. Calamospiui 

30. Chonde, st.es 

31. Centronyx 

32. Neocorys 


33. Empidia,8 

34. Spiny raj) in u* 

35. Hylatomus 

36. Trochilus 

37. Atthii 

38. Ectopiste8 

39. Ccntrocercus 

40. Pcdiomtes 

41. Cnpidonia 
? Ortyx 

42. Oreortyx 

43. Lophortyx 

44. Callipepla 

45. Cyrtonyx 

46. Melcagris 

47. Micrathene 


The above are all groups which are either wholly Nearctic or 
typically so, but entering more or less into the debatable ground 
of the Neotropical region; though none possess any peculiar 
species in the ancient Neotropical land south of Nicaragua. But 
we have, besides these, a number of genera which we arc accus- 
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tomed to consider as typically European, or Pahearctic, Laving 
representatives in North America ; although in many cases it 
would be more correct to say that they are Nearctic genera, 
represented in Europe, since America possesses more species 
than Europe or North Asia. The following is a list of genera 
which have as much right to be considered typically Nearctic 
as Pahearctic : — 

1. Regulus 

2. Certhia 

3. Sitta 

4. Parus 

5. Lophophanes 

6. Lanius 

7. Perisoreus 

8. Pica 

The seven genera italicized have a decided preponderance of 
Nearctic species, and have every right to be considered typically 
Nearctic ; while the remainder are so well represented by peculiar 
species, that it is quite possible many of them may have origi- 
nated here, rather than in the Palaearctic region, all alike being 
quite foreign to the Neotropical. 

On the whole, then, we have 47 in the first and 7 in the second 
table, making 54 genera which we may fairly class as typically 
Nearctic, out of a total of 168 genera of land- birds, or nearly 
one-third of the whole. This is an amount of peculiarity which 
is comparable with that of either of the less isolated regions ; 
and, combined with the more marked and more exclusively 
peculiar forms in the other orders of vertebrates, fully establishes 
Temperate North America as a region, distinct alike from the 
Neotropical and the Pahearctic. 

Reptiles, — Although temperate climates are always compara- 
tively poor in reptiles, a considerable number of genera are 
peculiar to the Nearctic region. Of snakes, there are, Conophis, 
Chilomeniscus , Pituophis , and Ischnognathus , belonging to the 
Colubridse; Farancia , and Dimodes , Homalopsidae ; Lichanotus , 
one of the Pythonidse; Cenchris , Crotalophoms, Uropsophoi'us , 
and Crotaltis, belonging to the Crotalidae or rattlesnakes. 

Of Lizards, Chirotes , forming a peculiar family ; Ophisaurus, 


9. Corvus 

10. Ampelis 

11. Loxia 

12. Pinicola 

13. Linota 

14. Passer dla 

15. Leucostide. 


16. Euspiza 

17. Pleclrophanes 

18. Tetrao 

19. Lagopus 

20. JNyctala 

21. Archibuteo 

22. Halireetus 
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the curious "lass-snake, belonging to the Zonuridae ; with Phry- 
nosoma (commonly called homed toads), Cattisaurus, Uta, 
Euphryne, Uma, and Holbrookia, genera of Iguanidse. 

Testudinidae, or Tortoises, show a great development of the 
genus Emys; with Aromochelys and Chelydra as peculiar genera. 

Amphibia. — In this class the Nearctic region is very rich, 
possessing representatives of nine of the families, of which two 
are peculiar to the region, and there are no less than fifteen 
peculiar genera. Siren forms the family Sirenidae ; Menbbranchus 
belongs to the Proteidre ; Ampliiuma is the only representative 
of the Amphiumidse ; there are nine peculiar genera of Sala- 
mandrida?. Among the tail-less batrachians (frogs and toads) we 
have Scaphiopus, belonging to the Alytidae ; Pseudacris to the 
Hylidae ; and Acris to the l’olypedatida?. 

Fresh-water Fishes. — The Nearctic region possesses no less than 
five peculiar family types, and twenty-four peculiar genera of 
this class. The families are Aphredoderidae, consisting of a 
single species found in the Eastern States ; Percopsidae, founded 
on a species peculiar to Lake Superior ; Ileteropygii, containing 
two genera peculiar to the Eastern States ; Ilyodontidae and 
Amiidae, each consisting of a single species. The genera arc as 
follows : Paralabrax, found in California ; Iluro, peculiar to 
Lake Huron ; Pileoma, Boleosoma, Bryttus and Pomotis in the 
Eastern States — all belonging to the perch family. Hypodclus 
and Noturus, belonging to the Siluridse. Thaleichthys, one of 
the Salmonidaj peculiar to the Columbia river. Muxostoma, 
Pimephales, Jlybarhynchus, Bhiniclithys , in the Eastern States ; 
Ericymba, Exoglossum, Levcosomus, and Carpiodcx, more widely 
distributed; Cochloynalhus, in Texas ; Mylaphorodon and Ortho - 
don, in California ; Meda, in the river Gila ; and Acrochilus, in 
the Columbia river — all belonging to the Cyprinidm. Scaphi- 
rhynchus, found only in the Mississippi and its tributaries, 
belongs to the sturgeon family (Accipenseridse). 

Summary of Nearctic Vertebrata. — The Nearctic region 
possesses 24 peculiar genera of mammalia, 49 of birds, 21 of 
reptiles, and 29 of fresh-water fishes, making 123 in all. Of 
these 70 are mammals and land-birds, out of a total of 242 
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genera of these groups, a proportion of about two-sevenths. 
This is the smallest proportion of peculiar genera we have found 
in any of the regions; but many of the genera are of such 
isolated and exceptional forms that they constitute separate 
families, so that we have no less than 12 families of vertebrata 
confined to the region. The Paliearctic region has only 3 
peculiar families, and even the Oriental region only 12 ; so that, 
judged by this test, the Nearctic region is remarkably well 
characterized. We must also remember that, owing to the 
migration of many of its peculiar forms during the Glacial 
period, it has recently lost some of its speciality ; and we should 
therefore give some weight to the many characteristic groups it 
possesses, which, though not quite peculiar to it, form important 
features in its fauna, and help to separate it from the other 
regions with which it has been thought to be closely allied. It 
is thus well distinguished from the Palsearctic region by its Pro- 
cyonidae, or racoons, Ilesperomys, or vesper mice, and Didclphys, 
or opossums, among Mammalia ; by its Vireonidae, or greenlets, 
Mniotiltidae, or wood-warblers, Icterida?, or hang-nests, Tyran- 
nidae, or tyrant shrikes, and Trochilidae, or humming-birds, 
among birds, families which, extending to its extreme northern 
limits must be held to be as truly characteristic of it as- of the 
Neotropical region ; by its Teidso, Iguanidae, and Cinostemum, 
among reptiles ; and by its Siluridae, and Lepidosteidae, among 
fishes. Prom the Neotropical region it is still more clearly 
separated, by its numerous inscctivora; by its bears; its Old 
World forms of ruminants ; its beaver ; its numerous Arvicolce, or 
voles ; its Sciuropterus, or flying squirrels ; Tamias, or ground- 
squirrels; and Lagomys, or marmots, among mammals; its 
numerous Parida*, or tits, and Tctraonidte, or grouse, among 
birds ; its Trionycliidai among reptiles ; its Proteidae, and Sala- 
mandridae, among Amphibia ; and its Gasterosteidse, Atherinidae, 
Esocidac, Umbridae, Accipenseridae, and Polydontidae, among 
fishes. 

These characteristic features, taken in conjunction with the 
absolutely peculiar groups before enumerated, demonstrate that 
the Nearctic region cannot with propriety be combined with 
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any other. Though not very rich, and having many disadvan- 
tages of climate and of physical condition, it is yet sufficiently 
well characterized in its zoological features to rank as one of 
the well-marked primary divisions of the earth’s surface. 

There is one other consideration bearing on this question 
which should not be lost sight of. In establishing our regions 
we have depended wholly upon their now possessing a sufficient 
number and variety of animal forms, and a fair proportion of 
peculiar types ; but when the validity of our conclusion on these 
grounds is disputed, we may supplement the evidence by an 
appeal to the past history of the region in question. In this 
case we find a remarkable support to our views. During the 
whole Tertiary period, North America was, zoologically, far 
more strongly contrasted with South America than it is now ; 
while, during the same long series of ages, it was always clearly 
separated from the Eastern hemisphere or the Pakearctic region 
by the exclusive possession of important families and numerous 
genera of Mammalia, as shown by our summary of its extinct 
fauna in Chapter VII. Not only may we claim North America 
as now forming one of the great zoological regions, but as having 
continued to be one ever since the Eocene period. 

Insects. 

In describing the Pakearctic and Neotropical regions, many of 
the peculiarities of the insect-fauna of this region have been 
incidentally referred to ; and as a tolerably full account of the 
distribution of the several families is given in the Fourth Part 
of our work (Chapter XXI.), we shall treat the subject very 
briefly here. 

Lepidoptera . — The butterflies of the Nearctic region have 
lately been studied with much assiduity, and we are now able 
to form some idea of their nature and extent. Nearly 500 
species belonging to about 100 genera have been described; 
showing that the region, which a few years ago was thought to 
be very poor in species of butterflies, is really much richer than 
Europe, and probably about as rich as the more extensive Palse- 
arctic region. There is, however, very little speciality in the 
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forms. A considerable number of Neotropical types enter the 
southern States ; but there are hardly any peculiar genera, except 
one of the Lycaenidae and perhaps a few among the Hesperidae. 
The most conspicuous feature of the region is its fine group of 
Papilios, belonging to types (P. turnus and P. troilus ) which are 
characteristically Nearctic. It is also as rich as the Palaearctic 
region in some genera which we are accustomed to consider 
as pre-eminently European ; such as Argynnis , Mclitcea, Orapta , 
Chionabas , and a few others. Still, we must acknowledge, that 
if we formed our conclusions from the butterflies alone, we could 
hardly separate the Nearctic from the Pakearctic region. This 
identity probably dates from the Miocene period ; for when our 
existing arctic regions supported a luxuriant vegetation, butterflies 
would have been plentiful ; and as the cold came on, these would 
move southwards both in America and Europe, and, owing to the 
long continuance of the generic types of insects, would remain 
little modified till now. 

Coleoptera . — Only a few indications can be given of the 
peculiarities of the Nearctic coleoptera. In Cicindelidse the 
region possesses, besides the cosmopolite Cicindela, four other 
genera, two of which — Ambly chile and Omits — are peculiar to 
the West Coast and the Rocky Mountains. Of Carabkke it 
possesses Diced us, Pasimaclius , JEurytrichns , Sphwrodcrus, Pina - 
codera , and a number of smaller genera, altogether peculiar to it; 
Helluomorpha, Galcrita , Callida, and Tdragonodcrus, in common 
witli South America; and a large number of characteristic 
European forms. 

The Lucauidie are all of European types. The region is poor 
in Cetoniidic, but has representatives of the South American 
Euphoria, as well as of four European genera. Of Buprestidae 
it has the South American Actenodcs ; a single species of the 
Ethiopian and Eastern Bdionota , in California; and about a 
dozen other genera of European and wide distribution. 

Among Longicorns it possesses fifty-nine peculiar genera, 
representatives of five Neotropical, and thirteen Palaearctic genera; 
as well as many of wider distribution. Prionus is the chief 
representative of the Prionidie ; Lcptura and Grossidius of the 
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Cerambycidse ; Lcptostylus, Liopu.% Graphidurus, and Tetraopes, 
of the Lamiidae, the latter genus being confined to the region. 

Terrestrial and Fluviatile Mollusca. 

The land-shells of temperate North America almost all belong 
to the Inoperculate or Pulmoniferous division ; the Operculata 
being represented only by a few species of Helicina and 
Truncatclla, chiefly in the Southern States. According to Mr. 
Einney’s recent “Catalogue of the Terrestrial Air-breathing 
Mollusks of North America,” the fauna consists of the following 
genera : — Glaiulina (6 sp.) ; Macrocyclis (5 sp.) ; Znnites (37 sp.) ; 
Vitrina (4 sp.) ; Limax (5 sp.) ; Arion (3 sp.) ; Ariolimax (3 sp.) ; 
Frophysaon (1 sp.) ; Binneia (1 sp.) ; Hemipliillia (1 sp.) ; Patnla 
(16 sp.) ; Helix (80) ; Holospira (2 sp.) ; Cylindrella (2 sp.) ; 
Macroceramus (2 sp.) ; Bulimulus (8 sp.) ; Cionclla (2 sp.) ; Steno- 
ffi/ra (4 sp.) ; Pupa (19 sp.) ; Strophia (1 sp.) ; Vertigo (6 sp.) ; 
Liguus (1 sp.) ; Orthalicus (2 sp.) ; Functum (l sp.) ; Suecinca 
(26 sp.); Tebcnnophorns (1 sp.); Palli/era (1 sp.); Veronicella 
(2 sp.). 

All the larger genera range over the whole region, but the 
following have a more restricted distribution ; Macrocyclis has 
only one species in the East, the rest being Californian or 
Central; Ariolimax , Frophysaon , Binneia, and Hcmiphillia, are 
confined to the Western sub-region. Lower California has 
affinities with Mexico, 18 species being peculiar to it, of which 
two are true Bulimi , a genus unknown in other parts of the 
region. The Central or Rocky Mountain sub-region is chiefly 
characterised by six peculiar species of Fatula. The Eastern 
sub-Tegion is by far the richest, nine-tenths of the whole 
number of species being found in it. The Alleghany Mountains 
form the richest portion of this sub-region, possessing nearly 
half the total number of species, and at least 24 species found 
nowhere else. The southern States have also several peculiar 
species, but they are not so productive as the Alleghanies. The 
Canadian sub-regiou possesses 32 species, of which nearly half 
are northern forms more or less common to the whole Arctic 
regions, and several of this character have spread southwards all 
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over the United States. Species of Vitrina, Zonites, Pupa, and 
Succinea, are found in Greenland ; and Eastern Palsearctic species 
of Vitrina, Patula, and Pupa occur in Alaska. More than 30 
species of shells living in the Eastern States, are found fossil 
in the Post-Pliocene deposits of the Ohio and Mississippi 

Fresh-water Shells. — North America surpasses every other part 
of the globe in the number and variety of its fresh-water mollusca, 
both univalve and bivalve. The numbers up to 1866 were as 
follows : — Melaniadae, 380 species ; Paludinidm, 58 species ; 
Cycladidoe, 44 species ; and Unionidee, 552 species. The last 
family had, however, increased to 832 species in 1874, according 
to Dr. Isaac Lea, who has made them his special study ; but it 
is probable that many of these are such as would be considered 
varieties by most conchologists. Many of the species of Unio are 
very large, of varied forms, and rich internal colouring, and the 
group forms a prominent feature of the Nearctic fauna. By far the 
larger proportion of the fresh-water shells inhabit the Eastern or 
Alleghany sub-region ; and their great development is a powerful 
argument against any recent extensive submergence beneath the 
ocean of the lowlands of North America. 

The Nearctic Sub-regions. 

The sub-divisions of the Nearctic region, although pretty 
clearly indicated by physical features and peculiarities of 
climate and vegetation, are by no means so strongly marked 
out in their zoology as we might expect. The same genera, as 
a rule, extend over the whole region ; while the species of the 
several sub-regions are in most cases different. Even the vast 
range of the Bocky Mountains has not been an effectual barrier 
against this wide dispersal of the same forms of life; and 
although some important groups are limited by it, these are 
exceptions to the rule. Even now, we find fertile valleys and 
plateaus of moderate elevation, penetrating the range on either 
side ; and both to the north and south there are passes which 
can be freely traversed by most animals during the summer. 
Previous to the glacial epoch there was probably a warm period, 
when every part of the range supported an abundant and varied 
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fauna, which, when the cold period arrived, would descend to 
the lowlands, and people the country to the east, west, and 
south, with similar forms of life. 

The first, and most important sub-division we can make, 
consists of the Eastern United States, extending across the 
Mississippi and the more fertile prairies, to about the 100°th. 
meridian of west longitude, where the arid and almost desert 
country commences. Southwards, the boundary bends towards 
the coast, near the line of the Brazos or Colorado rivers. To 
the north the limits are undefined ; but as a considerable number 
of species and genera occur in the United States but not in 
Canada, it will be convenient to draw the line somewhere near 
the boundary of the two countries, except that the district 
between lakes Huron and Ontario, and probably Nova Scotia, 
may be included in the present sub-region. As far west as 
the Mississippi, this was originally a vast forest country ; and it 
is still well wooded, and clothed with a varied and luxuriant 
vegetation. 

The next, or Central sub-region, consists of the dry, elevated, 
and often arid district of the Rocky Mountains, with its great 
plateaus, and the barren plains of its eastern slope ; extending 
northwards to near the commencement of the great forests north 
of the Saskatchewan, and southward to the Rio Grande del Norte, 
the Gulf of California, and to Cape St. Lucas, as shown on our 
maps. This sub-region is of an essentially desert character, 
although the higher valleys of the Rocky Mountains are often 
well wooded, and in these are found some northern and some 
western types. 

The third, or Californian sub-region, is small, but very luxuriant, 
occupying the comparatively narrow strip of country between the 
Sierra Nevada and the Pacific. To the north it may include Van- 
couver’s Island and the southern part of British Columbia, while 
to the south it extends to the head of the Gulf of California. 

The fourth division, comprises the remainder of North America ; 
and is a country of pine forests, and of barren wastes towards 
the Arctic Ocean. It has fewer peculiar species to characterise 
it than any other, but it possesses several characteristic arctic 
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forms, while many of those peculiar to the south are absent ; so 
that it is a very convenient, if it should not he considered an 
altogether natural, sub-region. 

We will now give an outline of the most important zoological 
features of each of these divisions, taking them in the order 
in which they are arranged in the Fourth Part of this work. 
California comes first, as it has some tropical forms not found 
elsewhere, and thus forms a transition from the Neotropical 
region. 

I. five Western or Californian Sub-region. 

This small district possesses a fruitful soil and a highly 
favourable climate, and is, in proportion to its extent, perhaps 
the richest portion of the continent, both zoologically and botan- 
ically. Its winters are far milder than those of the Eastern 
States in corresponding latitudes ; and this, perhaps, has enabled 
it to support several tropical forms which give a special character 
to its fauna. It is here only, in the whole region, that bats of 
the families Phyllostomidoe and Noctilionidae, and a serpent of 
the tropical family, Pythonidaj, are found, as well as several 
Neotropical forms of birds and reptiles. 

Mammalia . — The following genera are not found in any other 
part of the Nearctic region. Macrotus (Phyllostomidae), one 
species in California; Antrozous (Vespertilionidae), one species 
on the West Coast ; Urotrichus (Talpidae) one species in British 
Columbia ; sub-genus Nesorex (Soricidae), one species in Oregon ; 
Bassaris (Procvonida?), California ; Enhydra (Mustelidae), Pacific 
Coast ; Morunga (Phocidse), California ; Haploodon (Haploodon- 
tidae) a rat-like animal, allied to the beavers and marmots, and 
constituting a peculiar family found only in California and 
British Columbia. The following characteristic Nearctic forms 
also extend into this sub-region : — Taxidea, Procyon, Didelphys, 
Sciuropterus, Tamias, Spermophilus, Dipodomys, Perognathus , 
Jaculus. 

Birds. — Few genera of birds are quite peculiar to this sub- 
region, since most of the Western forms extend^into the central 
district, yet it has a few. Qlawidium, a genus of Owls, is confined 
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(in the Nearctic region) to California ; Chamcea, a singular form 
allied to the wrens, and forming a distinct family, is quite pecu- 
liar; Geococcyx, a Neotropical form of cuckoo, extends to California 
and Southern Texas. The following genera are very character- 
istic of the sub-region, and some of them almost confined to 
it: Myiadestes (Sylviid®); Psaltriparus (Paridse) ; Cyanocitta, 
Picicorvus (Corvidae) ; Hespcriphona, Peucaa, Cliondestes (Fringil- 
lidae) ; Selasphorus, Atthis (Trocliilidae) ; Columba, Melopelia 
(Columbidae) ; Oreortyx (Tetraonidae). 

Reptiles. — The following genera are not found in any other 
part of the Nearctic region : Charina (Tortricidae) ; Lichanotus 
(Pythonidae) ; Gerrhonotus (Zonuridae) ; Phyllodactylus (Gecko- 
tidae) ; Anolius and Tropidolcpis (Iguanidae). Sceloporus (Igu- 
anidae) is only found elsewhere in Florida. All the larger North 
American groups of lizards and snakes are also represented here ; 
but in tortoises it is deficient, owing to the absence of lakes and 
large rivers. 

Amphibia . — California possesses two genera of Salamandridae, 
Aneides and Heredia, which do not extend to the other sub- 
regions. 

Fresh-water Fish. — There are two or three peculiar genera of 
Cyprinidae, but the sub-region is comparatively poor in this 
group. 

Plate XVIII. Illustrative of the Zoology of California and the 
Rocky Mountains. — We have chosen for the subject of this illus- 
tration, the peculiar Birds of the Western mountains. The two 
birds in the foreground are a species of grouse ( Pedioccetes Colum- 
bianus ), entirely confined to this sub-region ; while the only other 
species of the genus is found in the prairies north and west of 
Wisconsin, so that the group is peculiar to northern and western 
America. The crested birds in the middle of the picture 
( Oreortyx picta), are partridges, belonging to the American sub- 
family Odontophorinae. This is the only species of the genus 
which is confined to California and Oregon. The bird at the 
top is the blue crow ( GymnoJcitta cyanocephala), confined to the 
Rocky Mountains and Sierra Nevada from New Mexico and 
Arizona northwards, and more properly belonging to the Central 
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sub-region. It is allied to the European nutcracker ; but ac- 
cording to the American ornithologist, Dr. Coues, has also resem- 
blances to the jays, and certainly forms a distinct genus. The 
grizzly bear (Urszis ferox ) in the background, is one of the 
characteristic animals of the Californian highlands. 

II. The Central , or Rocky Mountain Sub-region . 

This extensive district is, for the greater part of its extent, from 
2,000 to 5,000 feet above the sea, and is excessively arid ; and, 
except in the immediate vicinity of streams and on some of the 
higher slopes of the mountains, is almost wholly treeless. Its 
zoology is therefore peculiar. Many of the most characteristic 
genera and families of the Eastern States are absent ; while a 
number of curious desert and alpine forms give it a character 
of its own, and render it very interesting to the naturalist. 

Mammalia . — The remarkable prong-horned antelope ( Antilo - 
capra), the mountain goat (. Aplocerus), the mountain sheep or 
bighorn ( Ovis montana ), and the prairie-dog ( Cynomys ), one of 
the Eodentia, are peculiar to this sub-region ; while the family 
of the Saccomyidm, or pouched rats, is represented by many forms 
and is very characteristic. Here is also the chief home of the 
bison. The glutton (Ghdo) and marmot (. Lagomys ) enter it from 
the north; while it lias the racoon (Procyon), flying squirrel (Sciu- 
roptervs ), ground squirrel ( Tamias) t pouched marmot ( Spermo - 
philus ) and jumping mouse (Jacnlus) in common with the 
countries east or west of it. 

Plate XIX. Illustrative of the Zoology of the Central Plains or 
Prairies. — We here introduce four of the most characteristic 
mammalia of the great American plains or prairies, three of them 
being types confined to North America. The graceful animals on 
the left are the prong-horned antelopes ( Antilocapra americana) t 
whose small horns, though hollow like those of the ante- 
lopes, are shed annually like those of the deer. To the right 
we have the prairie-dogs of the trappers {Cynomys ludovi - 
cianus) which, as will be easily seen, are rodents, and allied 
to the marmots of the European Alps. Their burrows are 
numerous on the prairies, and the manner in which they perch 
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themselves on little mounds and gaze on intruders, is noticed by 
all travellers. On the left, in the foreground, is one of the 
extraordinary pouched rats of America ( Gcomys bursariits). 
These are burrowing animals, feeding on roots; and the mouth is, 
as it were, double, the outer portion very wide and hairy, behind 
which is the small inner mouth. Its use may be to keep out the 
earth from the mouth while the animal is gnawing roots. 
A mouth so constructed is found in no other animals but in 
these North American rats. In the distance is a herd of 
bisons ( Bison americctnns ), the typical beast of the prairies. 

Birds . — This sub-region has many peculiar forms of birds, 
both residents, and migrants from the south or north. Among 
the peculiar resident species we may probably reckon a dipper, 
(Cinches) ; Salpinctcs , one of the wrens ; Poospiza , Calamospiza , 
genera of finches; Picicorvm, Gymnohitta , genera of the crow 
family; Centroccrcus and Pedioccctes, genera of grouse. As 
winter migrants from the north it has Leucostictc and Plectro - 
phancSy genera of finches ; Perisnreus f a genus of the crow 
family ; Picoides, the Arctic woodpecker ; and Lagopus , ptar- 
migan. Its summer migrants, many of which may be resident 
in the warmer districts, are more numerous. Such are, Orcos- 
coptes, a genus of thrushes ; Campylorhynchus and Catlierpcs , 
wrens ; Paroidcs, one of the tits ; Phamopepla t allied to the 
wax wing ; Embernagra and Spermophila f genera of finches ; 
PyroccphalitSy one of the tyrant shrikes ; Callipepla and Cyrtonyx, 
American partridges. Besides these, the more widely spread 
genera, HarporhynclmSy Lophophancs , Carpodacus , Spizella, and 
Cyanocittcty are characteristic of the central district, and two genera 
of humming-birds — Atthis and Selasphorus — only occur here and 
in California. Prof. Baird notes 40 genera of birds which are re- 
presented by distinct allied species in the western, central, and 
eastern divisions of the United States, corresponding to our 
sub- regions. 

It is a curious fact that the birds of this sub-region should 
extend across the Gulf of California, and that Cape St. Lucas, 
at the southern extremity of the peninsula, should be decidedly 
more “ Central ” than " Californian ” in its ornithology. Prof. 
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Baird says, that its fauna is almost identical with that of the 
Gila Eiver, and has hardly any relation to that of Upper 
California. It possesses a considerable number (about twenty) 
of peculiar species of birds, but all belong to genera character- 
istic of the present sub-region ; and there is no resemblance to 
the birds of Mazatlan, just across the gulf in the Neotropical 
region. 

Reptiles , Amphibia , and Fishes . — A large number of snakes 
and lizards inhabit this sub-region, but they have not yet 
been classified with sufficient precision to enable us to make 
much use of them. Among lizards, Iguanidse, Geckotidae, 
Scincidae, and Zonuridje, appear to be numerous ; and many 
new genera of doubtful value have been described. Among 
snakes, Calamariidse, Colubridae, and Crotalidae are represented. 
Among Amphibia, Siredon, one of the Proteidae, is peculiar. 
The rivers and lakes of the Great Central Basin, and the 
Colorado Eiver, contain many peculiar forms of Cyprinidae. 

III. The Eastern or Alleghany Sub-region. 

This sub-region contains examples of all that is most charac- 
teristic of Nearctic zoology. It is for the most part an undu- 
lating or mountainous forest-clad country, with a warm or 
temperate climate, but somewhat extreme in character, and 
everywhere abounding in animal and vegetable life. To the west, 
across the Mississippi, the country becomes more open, gradually 
rises, becomes much drier, and at length merges into the arid 
plains of the central sub-region. To the south, in Georgia, 
Florida, and Louisiana, a sub-tropical climate prevails, and 
winter is almost unknown. To the north, in Michigan and New 
England, the winters are very severe, and streams and lakes are 
frozen for months together. These different climates, however, 
produce little effect on the forms of animal life ; the species to 
some extent change as we go from north to south, but the same 
types everywhere prevail. This portion of the United States, 
having been longest inhabited by Europeans, has been more 
thoroughly explored than other parts of North America; and to 
this more complete knowledge its superior zoological richness 
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may be to some extent due ; but there can be little doubt that it 
is also positively, and not merely relatively, more productive in 
varied forms of animal life than either of the other sub-regions. 

Mammalia . — There seems to be only one genus absolutely 
peculiar to this sub-region — the very remarkable Condylura , or 
star-nosed mole, only found from Pennsylvania to Nova Scotia, 
and as far as about 94° west longitude. It also has opossums 
{Didelpliys) in common with California, and three out of four 
species of Scalops , a genus of moles ; as well as the skunk 
{Mephitis), American badger ( Taxided ), racoon (. Procyon ), pouched 
rat ( Geomys ), beaver rat {Fiber), jumping mouse {Jaculus), tree 
porcupine {. Erethizon ), and other characteristic Nearctic forms. 

Birds. — The birds of this sub-region have been carefully 
studied by American naturalists, and many interesting facts 
ascertained as to their distribution and migrations. About 120 
species of birds are peculiar to the east coast of the United 
States, but only about 30 of these are residents all the year 
round in any part of it ; the bird population being essentially 
a migratory one, coming from the north in winter and the south 
in summer. The largest number of species seems to be congre- 
gated in the district of the Alleghany mountains. A consider- 
able proportion of the passerine birds winter in Central America 
and the West Indian Islands, and go to the Middle States or 
Canada to breed ; so that even the luxuriant Southern States do 
not possess many birds which may be called permanent resi- 
dents. Thus, in East Pennsylvania there are only 52, and in 
the district of Columbia 54 species, found all the year round, 
out of about 130 which breed in these localities ; very 
much below the number which permanently reside in Great 
Britain. 

This sub-region is well characterised by its almost exclusive 
possession of Ectopistes , the celebrated passenger pigeon, whose 
enormous flocks and breeding places have been so often de- 
scribed; and Cupidonia , a remarkable genus of grouse. The 
only Nearctic parrot, Conurus carolinensis, is found in the 
Southern States ; as well as Crotophaga , a South American 
genus usually associated with the cuckoos. Helmintherus and 
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Oporomis, genera of wood-warblers, may be considered to be 
peculiar to this sub-region, since in each case only one of the 
two species migrates as far as Central America ; while two other 
genera of the same family, Slums and Setophaga , as well as the 
finch genus, Euspiza , do not extend to either of the western 
sub-regions. Parus , a genus of tits, comes into the district from 
the north; Otocorys, an alpine lark, and Coturniculus > an American 
finch, from the west ; and such characteristic Nearctic genera as 
Antrostomus (the whip-poor-will goatsuckers) ; Helminthophaga , 
Dendrceca , and Myiodiodes (wood-warblers) ; Virio (greenlets) ; 
Dolichonyx (rice-bird) ; Quiscalus (troupial) ; Meleagris (turkey) ; 
and Ortyx (American partridge), are wide-spread and abundant. 
In Mr. J. A. Allen’s elaborate and interesting paper on the birds 
of eastern North America, he enumerates 32 species which breed 
only in the more temperate portions of this province, and may 
therefore be considered to be especially characteristic of it. 
These belong to the following genera :—Turdus, Galeoscoptes , 
Harporhynchts , Sialia, Dendram, Wilsonia, Pyranga, Vireo, 
Lanivirco, lophnphanes , Coturniculus, Ammodromus, Spizella , 
Euspiza, Hcdymclcs, Cyanospiza , Pipilo, Cardinalis , Icterus , 
Conns, Cmturus , Mclancrpes , Antrostomus, Coccyzus, Ortyx, and 
Cupidonia. 

Reptiles.— In this class the Eastern States are rich, possessing 
many peculiar forms not found in other parts of the region. 
Among snakes it lias the genera Farancia and Dimodes belong- 
ing to the fresh-water snakes (Ilomalopsidte) ; the South Ameri- 
can genus Flaps; and 3 genera of rattlesnakes, Cenchris, 
Crotalophorus, and Crotalus. The following genera of snakes 
are said to occur in the State of New York Coluber , Tropido- 
notus, Leptoplm, Calamaria, Hetcrodon , Trigonocephalus, Crotalus, 
Psammophis, Helicops, Rhinostoma, Pituophis, and Flaps, 

Among lizards, Ghirotcs, forming a peculiar family of Amphis- 
benians, inhabits Missouri and Mexico; while the remarkable 
glass-snake, Ophisaurus, belonging to the family ZonuridcC, is 
peculiar to the Southern States; and the South American 
Splimrodadylus , one of the gecko family, reaches Florida. 
Other genera which extend as far north as the State of New 
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York are, Scincus, Tropidolepis) Plestiodon , Lygosoma, Ameiva , and 
Phrynosoma. 

Tortoises, especially the fresh-water kind, are very abun- 
dant; and the genera Aromochelys , Chelydra , Terrapene, and 
Trionyx , are nearly, if not quite, confined to this division of the 
region. 

Amphibia . — Almost all the remarkable forms of Urodela, or 
tailed batrachians, peculiar to the region are found here only; such 
as Siren and Pseudobranchus, constituting the family Sirenidse ; 
Menobranchus , allied to the Proteus of Europe ; Amphiuma ) an 
eel-like creature with four rudimentary feet, constituting the 
family Amphiumidae; Notopthalmus, Desmognatlius , and Mcno- 
poma, belonging to the Salamandridse ; together with several 
other genera of wider range. Of Anura, or tail-less batrachians, 
there are no peculiar genera, but tlie Neotropical genus of toads, 
Engystoma , extends as far as South Carolina. 

Fishes. — Owing to its possession of the Mississippi and the 
great lakes, almost all the peculiar forms of North American 
fishes are confined to this sub-region. Such are Perea , Pilcoma , 
Huro , Bryttus i, and Pomotis (Percidse) ; the families Apliredode- 
ridse and Percopsidfe ; several genera of Cyprinodontidae and 
Cyprinidae ; and the family Polydontidae. 

Islands of the Alleghany Sub-region. 

The Bermudas. — These islands, situated in the Atlantic, about 
700 miles from the coast of Carolina, are chiefly interesting for 
the proof they afford of the power of a great variety of birds to 
cross so wide an extent of ocean. There are only 6 or 8 species 
of birds which are permanent residents on the islands, all com- 
mon North American species; while no less than 140 species 
have been recorded as visiting them. Most of these are 
stragglers, many only noticed once ; others appear frequently 
and in great numbers, but very few, perhaps not a dozen, come 
every year, and can be considered regular migrants. The per- 
manent residents are, a greenlet ( Vireo novcbomcensis), the cat- 
bird ( Galeoscoptes carolinensis ), the blue bird ( Sialia sialis), the 
cardinal ( Cardinalis virginianus ), the American crow ( Comes 
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americanus), and the ground dove ( Chamcepelia passerina). The 
most regular visitants are a kingfisher ( Ceryle alcyori), the wood- 
wagtail (Siurus noveboracensis ), the rice-bird ( Dolichonyx oryvivo- 
rus), and a moorhen ( Oallinula galeata). Besides the American 
species, four European birds have been taken at the Bermudas : 
Saxicola cenanthe, Alauda arvensis (perhaps introduced), Crex 
pratensis, and Scolopax gallinago. 

A common American lizard, Plestiodon longirostris, is the only 
land reptile found on the islands. 

IV. The Sub-Arctic or Canadian Sub-region. 

This sub-region serves to connect together the other three, 
since they all merge gradually into it; while to the north it 
passes into the circumpolar zone which is common to the Palse- 
arctic and Nearctic regions. The greater portion of it is an exten- 
sive forest-district, mostly of coniferse; and where these cease 
towards the north, barren wastes extend to the polar ocean. It 
possesses several northern or arctic forms of Mammalia, such as 
the glutton, lemming, reindeer, and elk, which barely enter the 
more southern sub-regions ; as well as the polar bear and arctic 
fox ; but it also has some peculiar forms, and many of the most 
characteristic Nearctic types. The remarkable musk-sheep 
(Ovibos) is confined to this sub-region, ranging over a con- 
siderable extent of country north of the forests, as well as 
Greenland. It has been extinct in Europe and Asia since the 
Post-pliocene epoch. Such purely Nearctic genera as Procyon, 
Latax, Erethism, Jaculus, Fiber, Thomomys, and Hcsperomys, 
abound, many of them ranging to the shores of Hudson’s Bay 
and the barren wastes of northern Labrador. Others, such as 
Blarina, Condylura, and Mephitis, are found only in Nova Scotia 
and various parts of Canada. About 20 species of Mammalia 
seem to be peculiar to this sub-region. 

Plate XX. Illustrating the Zoology of Canada . — We have 
here a group of Mammalia characteristic of Canada and the 
colder parts of the United States. Conspicuous in the fore- 
ground is the skunk ( Mephitis mephitica), belonging to a genus 
of the weasel family found only in America. This animal is 
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celebrated for its power of ejecting a terribly offensive liquid, the 

odour of which is almost intolerable. The skunks are nocturnal 

* 

animals, and are generally marked, as in the species represented, 
with conspicuous bands and patches of white. This enables 
them to be easily seen at nigRt, and thus serves to warn larger 
animals not to attack them. To the left is the curious little 
jumping mouse (Jaculus hudsonius ), the American representative 
of the Palajarctic jerboa. Climbing up a tree on the left is the 
tree porcupine (Ercthizon dorsatm ), belonging to the family Cer- 
colabidae, which represents, on the American continent, the por- 
cupines of the Old World. In the background is the elk or 
moose ( Alces americanus ), perhaps identical with the European 
elk, and the most striking inhabitant of the northern forests of 
America, as the bison is of the prairies. 

Birds . — Although the Canadian sub-region possesses very few 
resident birds, the numbers which breed in it are perhaps greater 
than in the other sub-regions, because a large number of circum- 
polar species are found here exclusively. From a comparison of 
Mr. Allen’s tables it appears, that more than 200 species are 
regular migrants to Canada in the breeding season, and nearly 
half of these are land-birds. Among them are to be found a 
considerable number of genera of the American families Tyran- 
nidm and Mniotiltidae, as well as the American genera Sicilia , 
Proyne , Vireo, Cistothorus , Junv.o , Pipilo , Zonotrichia , Spizella } 
Mdospiza, Molothrus , Agelccus , Cyanura, Sphyrapicus , and many 
others ; so that the ornithology of these northern regions is still 
mainly Nearctic in character. Besides these, it has such specially 
northern forms as Sarnia (Strigidm) ; Picoides (Ficidaj) ; Pinicola 
(Frin gill idm) ; as well as Leucostict e, Plectrophanes, Perisorcus, 
and Lagopus, which extend further south, especially in the middle 
sub-region. No less than 212 species of birds have been col- 
lected in the new United States territoiy of Alaska (formerly 
Bussian America), where a humming-bird (Selasphonts rufas) 
breeds. The great majority of these are typically American, 
including such forms as Colaptcs , Helmdnthophaga , Stunts, Den - 
drocca, Myiodiodes , Pamrculus , Zonotrichia , Junco, Spizella , 
Melospizpa , Passerella, Scoleophagas, Pediocetes, and Bonasa ; 
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together with many northern birds cohimon to both conti- 
nents. Yet a few Palaearctic forms, not known in other parts 
of the sub-region, appear here. These are Budytes flava, Phyl- 
loscopus kennicottii, and Pyrrhula coccinea, all belonging to 
genera not occurring elsewhere in North America Considering 
the proximity of the district to North-east Asia, and the high 
probability that there was an actual land connection at, and 
south of, Behring’s Straits, in late Tertiary times, it is somewhat 
remarkable that the admixture of Palaearctic and Nearctic groups 
is not greater than it is. The Palaearctic element, however, forms 
so small a portion of the whole fauna, that it may be satisfactorily 
accounted for by the establishment of immigrants since the 
Glacial period. The great interest felt by ornithologists in the 
discovery of the three genera above-named, with a wren allied to 
a European species, is an indication that the faunas even of the 
northern parts of the Nearctic and Palaearctic regions are, as 
regards birds, radically distinct. It may be mentioned that the 
birds of the Aleutian Isles are also, so far as known, almost 
wholly Nearctic. The number of land-birds known from Alaska 
is 77 ; and from the Aleutian Isles 16 species, all of which, 
except one, are North American. 

Reptiles . — These are comparatively few and unimportant. 
There are however five snakes and three tortoises which are 
limited to Canada proper; while further north there are only 
Amphibia, represented by frogs and toads, and a salamander of 
the genus Plcthodon. 

Fishes . — Most of the groups of fresh- water fish of the Nearctic 
region are represented here, especially those of the perch, 
salmon, and pike families ; but there seem to be few or no peculiar 
genera. 

Insects . — These are far less numerous than in the more 
temperate districts, but are still tolerably abundant. In Canada 
there are 53 species of butterflies, viz., Papilionidae, 4 ; Pieridse, 
2 ; Nymphalidas, 21 ; Satyridae,' 3 ; Lycaenidae 16, and Hesperidae 
7. Most of these are, no doubt, found chiefly in the southern 
parts of Canada. That Coleoptera tire pretty numerous is 
shown, by more than 800 species having been collected on the 
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shores of Lake Superior; 177 being Geodephaga and 39 
Longicorns. 

Greenland . — This great arctic island must be considered as 
belonging to the Nearctic region, since of its six land mammals, 
three are exclusively American (Myodes torquatus, Lepus glacialis, 
and Ooibos moschatus), while the other three ( Vulpes lagopus, 
Ursus maritimus, and Rangifcr tarundus) are circumpolar. Only 
fourteen land -birds are either resident in, or regular migrants to 
the country ; and of these two are European (Haliaxlus cdbicilla, 
and Falco peregrinus ), while three are American (. Anthus ludovi- 
cianus, Zonotrichia leueophrys, and Lagopus rupestris), the rest 
being arctic species common to both continents. Hie waders 
and aquatics (49 in number) are nearly equally divided between 
both continents; but the land-birds which visit Greenland as 
stragglers are mostly American. Yet although the Nearctic 
element somewhat preponderates, Greenland really belongs to 
that circumpolar debateable land, which is common to the two 
North Temperate regions. 

Concluding remarks . — We have already discussed pretty fully, 
though somewhat incidentally, the status and relations of the 
Nearctic region ; first in our chapter on Zoological regions, then 
in our review of extinct faunas, and lastly in the earlier part of 
this chapter. It will not therefore be necessary to go further 
into the question here ; but we shall, in our next chapter, give 
a brief summary of the general conclusions we have reached as 
to the past history and mutual zoological relations of all the 
great divisions of the earth. 
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TABLES OF DISTRIBUTION. 

In drawing up these tables, showing the distribution of 
various classes of animals in the Nearctic region, the following 
sources of information have been chiefly relied on, in addition to 
the general treatises, monographs, and catalogues used in the com- 
pilation of the 4th Part of this work. 

Mammalia .— Professor Baird’s Catalogue ; Allen’s List of the 
Bats; Mr. Lord’s List for British Columbia; Brown, for Green- 
land ; Packard for Labrador. 

Birds. — Baird, Cassin, and Allen’s Lists for United States; 
Richardson’s Fauna Boreali Americana; Jones, for Bermudas; 
and papers by Brown, Coues, Lord, Packard, Dali, and Professor 
Newton. 
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TABLE I. 

FAMILIES OF ANIMALS INHABITINC THE NE ARC TIC REGION. 
Explanation. 

Names in italics show the families which arc peculiar to the region. 

Names inclosed thus ( ) show families which barely enter the region, and arc not 

considered properly to belong to it. 

Numbers correspond to the series of numbers to the families in Part IY. 



Sub-regions. 



Order and Family. 

Cali- 

fornia. 

Rocky 

Mntns. 

if 

<5 

to 

Canada. 

Range beyond the Region. 

MAMMALIA. 

Chiroftera. 






10. Phyllostoinuhc 
12. Yespertilionidae 





_ 



Neotropical 

Cosmopolite 

13. Noctilionidse... 

— 




Tropical regions 

Insectivora. 






21. Talpidaj 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Palajarctic 

22. Soricidae 

— 

— 

— 

— 

The Eastern Hemisphere, exol. Australia 

Carnivora. 






23. Felidae 

— 

— 

— 

— 

All regions but the Australian 

28. Canidae 

— 

— 

— 

— 

All regions but the Australian 

29. Musteluhe ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

All regions but the Australian 

30. Procyonidae ... 


— 

— 

— 

Neotropical 

32. Ursidae 


— 

— 

— 

Palaearetic, Oriental 

33. Otariidae 

34. Trichechidse .. 

35. Phocidae 

— 



— 

N. and S. temperate zones 

Arctic regions 

N. and S. temperate zones 

Cetacea. 






36 to 41 





Oceanic 

Ungulata. 






47. Suidae 

50. Cervidae 



— 


All other continents but Australia 

All regions but Ethiopian and Australian 

52. Bovidae 

— 

— 


— 

Palajarctic, Ethiopian, Oriental 

Rodentia. 






55. Muridae 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Almost cosmopolite 

57. Dipodidae 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Palajarctic, Ethiopian 

59. Saccomyidce ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mexican sub-region 

60. CastoridiB 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Palajarctic 

61. Sciuridse 

— i 

— , 


— 

All regions but Australian 
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Sub-regions. 


Older and Family. 

Cali- 

fornia. 

f! 

«! 

i| 

Canada. 

Range beyond the Region. 

62. Hnploodontidce 
66. Ccrcolabidse ... 

— 




Neotropical 

69. Lagoinyidac ... 

70. Leporidffl 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Pahearotic 

All regions but Australian 

Marsupialia. 






76. Didelphyidac... 

— 


— 


Neotropical 

BIRDS. 

Passeres. 






1. Turdidse 



— 

— 

— 

Almost cosmopolite 

2. Sylviidae 



— 

— 

— 

Almost cosmopolite 

6. Cinclidsc 

6. Troglodytid;u 


— 





Palgearctic, Oriental, Andes 

All regions but Australian 

7. Chamceidiv ... 

8. Certhiid© 

— 




Pal®arctic, Oriental, Australian 

9. Sittid® 









Paliearctic, Oriental, Australian 

10. Paridte 

— 

— 

— 

— 

The Eastern Hemisphere 

19. Laniidte 



— 

— 

— 

The Eastern Hemisphere 

20. Conridre 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

26. (Coerebidoe) ... 

27. Mniotiltidas ... 


_ 

— 


Neotropical family 

Neotropical 

28. Vireonidre ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Neotropical 

29. Ampelid® ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Palnearctic, Antilles, Guatemala 

30. Hirmidin idse... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

31. Icterida* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Neotropical 

32. Tanagridte ... 

33. Fringillida* ... 

_ 

— 

— 


Neotropical 

All regions but Australian 

37. Alaudidm 


— 

— 

— 

All regions but Neotropical 

38. Motacilliilfc ... 



— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

39. Tyrannidii' . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Neotropical 

PlCARLE. 

i 





61. Picidre 









All regions but Australian 

68. Cuculidae 

— 

— 

— 


Almost cosmopolite 

67. Alcedinid® ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

73. Caprimulgida^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

74. Oypaelid* ... 

— 

— 

— 


Almost cosmopolite 

75. Trochilidre . . . 

— 

— 

— 


Neotropical 

Psittaci. 




i 

! 


80. Conuridte 



— 


Neotropical 

CoLUMDjE. 






84. Columbidae ... 

— 

— 

— 


Cosmopolite 

Gallinje. 






87. Totraonida ... 







— 

Almost cosmopolite 

88. Phasianidro ... 
91. (Cracidae) 


—— 

— 


Palcearctic, Oriental, Ethiopian, Honduras 
Neotropical 
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Order and Family. 


Sub-regions. 



\ 


Range beyond the Region, 


Accifituks. ! 
94. Vultimd® ... I 

96. Faleonid® ... 

97. Pandionid® .. 

98. Strigidce 


All regions but Australia)' 
Cosmopolite 
Cosmopolite 
Cosmopolite 


Grallg. 

99. Rallid® 

100. Scolopacid®... 
105. Charadriid® 
107. Gruid® 

113. Ardeid® 

114. Platalcid® ... 

115. Ciconiid® ... 


Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

All regions but Neotropical 
Cosmopolite 
Almost cosmopolite 
All the regions 


Anseres. 

118. Anatid® 

119. Larid® 

120. Frocellariidie 

121. Pelecanidae .. 

123. Colymbid® .. 

124. Podicipid® . 

125. Alcid® 

REPT1LIA. 

Ophidu, 

, r 5. Calamariid® ... 

6. Oligodontid®... 

7. Col ub iid® ... 

8. Homalopsid® 
17. Python id® ... 

20. Elapid® 

24. Crotalid® 



Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

North temperate and arctic zones 
Cosmopolite 

North temperate and arctic zones 


~ I 


All the regions 
| Neotropical, Oriental, Japan 
Almost cosmopolite 
All the regions 
All tropical regions 
All tropical regions, Japan 
Neotropical, Pal&arctic, Oriental 


Lacertilia. 

27. Chirotidm 
32. Teida* ... 

34. Zonurid® 

35. Chalcid® 
45. Scincid® 

49. Geckotid® 

50. Iguanid® 


Mexico 

Neotropical 

All regions but Australian 
Neotropical 
Almost cosmopolite 
Almost cosmopolite 
Neotropical 


Crocodilia. i 

56. Alligatoridai ... 

Chelonia. 

57. Testudinid® ... — - — 1 

59. Trionychida... j j 

60. Chcloniid® ... J 1 ( 


Neotropical 


All continents but Australian 
Ethiopian, Oriental, Japan 
Marine 
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Older aud Family. 

Sub-regions, 

Range beyond the Region, 

Cali- 

fornia. 

1 Rocky 

1 Mntns. 

{ Alle- 
ghanies. 

Canada. 


1 

I 1 



AMPHIBIA. 

Urodela. 


2. Sirenidce 

3. Proteid® 

4. Amphiumidce 

5. Menopomid® 

6. Salamandrid® 


Pal®arctic 

Palrearctic 
Andes, Palrearctic 


Anoura. 

10. Bufonid® 

12. Engystomid®.. 
15. Alytidre 

17. Hylid® 

18. Polypedatid® 

19. Ranid® 

FISHES (FRESH- 
WATER). 

ACANTHOrTERYOII. 

1. Qasterosteid® 

3. Pcrcid® 

4. Aphrcdoderidcc 
12. Scienid® 

37. Atherinid® ... 


All continents but Australia 
All regions but Nearctic 
All regions but Oriental 
All regions but Ethiopian 
All the regions 
Almost cosmopolite 


Palrearctic 

Cosmopolite 

All regions but Australian 
Palrearctic 


PnVSOSTOMI. 

59. Silurid®... 

65. Salmonid® 

66. Percopsidce 

70, Esocidre... 

71. Umbridro 

73. Cyprinodontidre 

74. Hetcropygii .. 

75. Cyprinid® .. 
77. Hyodontida .. 

Ganoidei. 

93. Amiidce 

.95. Lepidostcida ... 

96. Accipenserid® 

97. Polydontid® ... 


All warm regions 
Palrearctic, New Zealand 

Palrearctic 
Pel rearc tic 

All regions but Australian 
Not in S. America or Australia 


Palrearctic 

Palrearctic 


INSECTS. L'EPI 
DOPTERA (PART). 

Diurni (Butter- 
flies). 

1. Danaidre 

2. Satyrid® 

7. (Heliconid®)... 


All warm regions 

Cosmopolite 

Neotropical 
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Sub- regions. 


Onlpr mid Family. 

, cS 

X 3} 
? * 

. 8 

1 

Range beyond the Region^ 


s c 

*S 

tc 

c 

as 

O 


8. Nymplialidrc... 



_ 

_ 

Cosmopolite 

9. Libytneidae ... 


— 

— 


Not in Australia 

12. Eiycinidie ... 

— 


— 


Neotropical 

13. Lycrcnida! ... 

— 

— 



Cosmopolite 

14. PieridiB 

— 

— 



Cosmopolite 

15. Papilionidae ... 

~ 

— 

— 


Cosmopolite * 

16. Hesperid® ... 

— 

— 

— 


Cosmopolite 

Sphingidea. 






17. Zygienidfe ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

18. Castniidae ... 



— 


Neotropical, Australian 

22. jEgeriid® 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Not in Australia 

23. Sphingid® ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 
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TABLE 11. 

LIST OF OENKRA OF TERRESTRIAL MAMMALIA AMD BIRDS 
INHABITING THE NEARCTIC REGION 

Explanation. 

Names in Haiku show genera peculiar to the region. 

Names enclosed thus (...) indicate genera which barely enter the region, and are not 
considered properly to belong to it. 

Genera properly belonging to the region are numbered consecutively. 

MAMMALIA. 

Order, Family, and 

(ltMlUS 

♦J J3 

s 'Z 

vX 

•/. 

| Range within the Region. 

Range beyond the Region. 

CH1R0PTERA. 




PHYLLOSTOM 1 ILK. 

! 



1. MucrotUS 

1 - 

California 

Mexico, Antilles 

Vi:spi:ktilionii>.k. 

1 

| 


l 

| 

2. Srntophilus 

5 ! 

Tniversal, to Hudson’s Bay 

j Xeotr., Orient., Austral, 
j Cosmopolite 

3. Vespertilio 

6 

Cniversal, to Hudson's Bay 

4. Nyrtieejus 

i . 

South and East 

India, Tropical Africa, 

5. Lasiurus 

1 

3 

j 

Temp. N. Amer. to Nova Scotia : 

tem])erate S. America 
Tropical America 

0. S if not tat 

2 

S. K. and Central States 

7. Autrt&tus 

1 ; 

\\\ Coast 


Norn i.i on in 

i 



8. Nyclinoviius ... , 

1 j 

Cal. and S. Central Sub- region 1 

Neotropical, Oriental, S. 

INSECTIVORA. ! 

Talpiu.k. I 

9. Codthflnra . . 

1 

i 

i 

i 

1 

i 

i 

Eastern N. America 

l’a tea retie 

10. Scajjthuoi 

2 

New York to San Francisco ! 


11. Scalufis 

3 i 

S. of Great Lakes & Brit. Columb. 


12. Crotrichus 

1 , 

British Columbia i 

1 

Japan 

SoKiriD.F. 

| 



1 3. Sorex 

16 ! 

The whole region 

Patearc., Ethiop., Orien. 

14. Neosore x 

1 ! 

Vancouver’s Island (a sub-genus) 1 
Canada to Mexico (a sub-genus) 

15. Illariim 

7 '< 


CARNIVORA. 

Keliim:. 

i 



16. Velis 

5 1 ! 

S. of 55° N. Latitude 

All rega. but Australian 

17. Lynx 

3 : 

S. of 56" N* Latitude 1 

Patearctic 

VOL. 11. 
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* 1 


Order, Piimily, and 
Genus. 

4_ 

Range within the Region. 

* 

Range beyond the Region, 

Canids. 




18. Lupus 

6 

All N. America 

X. America to Arctic Ocean and 
Greenland 

Pahearctic, Oriental 

1 9. Y ulpiN . . . 

MUSTKLin.K. 

6 

Paliearc ,Ethiop., Orient. 

20. Martes 

2 

Pennsylvania to Paget’s Sound 

Palnearctic, Oriental 

21. Mustcla 

11 

All N. America 

Peru, Palicarctic, Ethio- 
pian, Oriental 

N. Palicarctic 

22. Gulo 

1 

Rocky Mountains and Canada 

23. Lataj' 

2 

United States and Canada 


24. Enhydris ... . 

1 

Pacific coast 

W. coast of S. America 

25. Ta.vidrn ... 

2 

Arkansas to 58° X. Lat. 


26. Mephitis 

6 

United States and Canada 

Neotropical 

Procyonid.k. 

27. Procyon 


Texas to Canada, California 

Neotropical 

28. Bassuris . 


California and Texas 

Guatemala and Mexico 

U llSlD.il. 

29. Ursus 

3 

N. America and Greenland 

Pahearctic, Oriental 

Otariid.e. 

30. Callorhimis 

1 

Behring’s Straits 

Kamschatka 

31. Zalophus ... 

1 

S. California to X. Pacific 

Japan 

Eumduptas 

1 

California to Behring’s Straits 

TitHJHECHIiJ.’K. 

32. TrWicchus 


Arctic Ocean to 60° X. Lat. in 
N. America 

Palosarctic 

PlfOCIDACi 

33. Callocephalus 


Greenland 

Pahearctic 

34. Pago in ys ... . 


N. Atlantic and X. Pacific 

Japan 

35. Pagophilus 


X. Atlantic and X. Pacific 

Pal.varctie 

36. Halic\fO)i ... . 

1 i N. W. coast of America 


37. Phoca ... . 

1 i 

Northern Coast 

Pahearctic 

38. Halichoerus 


Greenland 

Pahearctic 

39. Morunga . 


California 

S. tcin|H>r»te shores 

40. Cystoplim a 


Greenland 

X. Atlantic 

UNGULATA. 

Suida:. 

41. Dicotyle-, . 

1 i 

Texas to Red Hiver, Arkansas 

Neotropical 

Cervid.f.. 

42. Alecs ... . 

1 1 

N. E, United States & Canada 

N. Pahearctic 

43. Rangifer ... . 

2 

Maine to Arctic Ocean & Green 1. 

Arctic zone 

44. Cervus ... 

fi 

N. America to 57° N. I>at. 

Neotr., Palaiarc., Orien. 

Bovidje. 

45. Bison ... . 

46. Antihwprn 


Between Missouri & Rocky Mtns. 
Central plains from Rio Grande 

E. Europe 


to British Columbia 
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Order, Family, and 
Genus. 

No. of | 
Species, i 

Range within the Region. 

Range beyond the Region. 

47. Aidocerua 

1 

Northern Kooky Mountains 

Palmare tic 

48. Capra 

1 

Upper Missouri and Rocky 
Mountains northwards 

49. Ovibos 

1 

Arctic America and Greenland 


RODENTIA. 

Muridas. 




50. Keith rodon 

5 

N. America to Lat. 39° N. 

Neotropical 

51. Hesperomys 

16 

Temperate N, America 

Temperate N. America 

Neotropical 

52. Ncotoma 

7 

53. Sigmodon... 

2 

S. and S. E. States 


54. Arvicola 

27 

Texas and California to Hudson's 

Palsearctic 

55. Myodcs 

3 

Buy 

N. United States to Arctic Keg. 
and Greenland 

N. Pahearctie 

56. Fil 'ter 

1 

All N. America 

Mexico 

I)iror)U>A3. 




57. Jaculus 

1 

Pennsylvania to Canada and Cali- 
fornia 


SACCOMYIIJiB. 




58. Dipodom ys 

5 

New Mexico to Columbia River 
and Carolina 


59. Pcrognathas ... 

6 

New Mexico to British Columbia 


80. Thomomys 

! 2 

Upper Missouri to Hudson's Bay 


61. Gcomys 

! 5 

New Mexico to Alabama and Ne* 
bniska 


62. Saccomys 

1 

N. America 


Castoridas. 




63. Castor 

1 

N. Mexico to Labrador 

Pala»a retie 

Rcivnin.fi 




61. Sriurus 

18 

N. America to Labrador 

All regs. but Australian 

65. Seiuropterus . 

4 

California & E. States north wds. 

Palmaretic, Oriental 

66. Tamias 

4 

Mexico and Virginia to Canada 1 

Mexico, N. Asia 

67. Spcrnmphilus .. 

15 

N. f W., & Central N. America | 

Paliearetic 

68. Cynomys ... . 

2 

Kio Grande to Missouri (Central) 


69. Arctoinys 

4 

Virginia and Nebraska, north ws. | N. Palaearctic 

IIAPLOODONTI I>A5. 

70. Haploodon 


California and British Columbia ! 


Cercolabida? 

71. Ercthizon... . 


Pennsylvania to Canada, & Paci- 
fic coast 


Lagomyidas. 

72. Lagomys ... 


Rocky Mountains, 42° to 60° N. 
Lat. 

Pahearctic 

LKPORID.fi. 

73. I^epus 

15 

All N. America to Greenland 

All regs. but Australian 

L 2 
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Order. Family, and 
Genus. 

w- x 

il 

7} 

Range withii^ the Region. 

Range beyond the Region. 

MARS U PI ALIA. 




Didelph YiD.fi. 




74. Didelphys 

o 

From Hudson’s River & Lower 

Neotropical 


1 

California, southward 



BIRDS. 


PASSERES. 

Tup.did.e. 

1. Turdus 

2. Mimus 

3. Galooacoptes ... 

4 . Orcosmptcs 

5. Harporhynchus 

Sylyxidje. 

6. Myiailcstes 

7 . Sialin 

8. Regulus 

9. Polioptila 

C'lXCLIDJE. 

10. Cinelus 

Tkoglodyiiiu:. 

11. Troglodytes ... 

12. Thryophilu.s ... 

13. Thryothorus ... 

14. Cistothorns 
(Campylor- ) 

hynchus j " 
l. 1 ). 8 'alpindes 
16. Cathrrpes 


Cham.*: id.*:. 

17. Chammt .. 

Certhiid.t;. 

18. Certhia . . 

SlTTIDAS. 

19. Sitta j 

Paiiid.e. 

20. Parus 

21. Lophophaues 

22. Psaltriparus j 

23. Auri/mms 


9 The whole region ! Almost cosmopolite 

2 All l\ Stutes and to Canadu Xeotropieal 
1 K. of N. America To Panama 

1 California anil Rocky Mountains Mexico 
7 ( N. America, chiefly the west j Mexico 


W. of Rocky Mountains and to Neotropical 
( \umda 

All United States and to Canada Mexico and Guatemala 
All United States & to Labrador Pahearc., Cent. America 
Central and Southern U. States Neotropical 


Rocky Mountains and Rritiih Andes, Pahcarctic 
America 

i 


3 X. America 
3 X. W. America 
3 All N. America 
2 X. America 

1 ' Gila and Rio Grande) 

1 j Rocky Mountains to Oregon 
1 Gila and Colorado 


Neotropical, Pahcarctic 
Neotropical 
! Neotropical 
, Neotropical 

Neotropical genus 


1 California 


2 All United States and Canada ; Pahcarctic, Guatemala 


5 j All United States and Canada Pohearctic, Mexico 


8 j All United States and Canada Pahearc., Orien., Mexico 
All United States Paloarctic, Mexico 

3 central & Western N. America ; Mexico and Guatemala 
Rio Grande Valiev 
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Order, Family, and 
Genoa. 

oi 

Range within the Region. 

IjAKIIDJS. 



24. Ennius 

4 

All N. America 

Corvijms. 



25. Perisoreus 

1 

Canada and Rocky Mountains 

26. Cvnnocitta 

9 

All United States and to Canada 

27. Gymnokitta ... 

1 

Central and N. W. States 

28. Picicorvus 

1 

Central and Western States to 

29. Pica 

2 

Sitka 

Central and Western States to 

30. Corvus 

7 

Arctic Ocean 

All N. America 

Cos MF.niD.fi:. 

(Certliiola 

1 

Florida ; summer migrant) 

Mniotiltid.r. 



31. Mniotilta 

1 

Eastern States 

3*2. Par ula 

1 

Eastern States and Canada 

33. Protonotnria .. 

1 

Ohio and southwards 

34. Jirl mintho))haga 

8 

All N. America 

35. Helmuiiherus ... 

2 

S. and E. States to Canada 

36. Perissoglossa 

1 

Eastern United States 

37. Dendrncca 

, 22 

All N. America 

38. Opnromis 

! 2 

En.stern States 

39. Geothlypis 

: 4 

All N. America 

40. Setopliaga 

: 2 

i E. States & Canadian sub-region 

41. Myiodiortcs 

! 5 

| United States and Canada 

42. Siurus 

3 

S. and E. States to Canada 

43. Ictcria 

2 

E. and Central States to Canada 

Viheonid.k. ! 



44. Vireosylvia 

7 

All N. America 

45. Vireo 

6 

All United States 

Amprlid.k 



46. Ampelis 1 

0 

All N. America 

47. Phmiopc.phi ... j 

1 

Gila and Lower Colorado 

IIiRrvmNin.F. : 



48. Hirundo 

3 

All N. America 

49. Petroehelidon ... 

1 

All N. America 

50. Cotyle, 

1 

All N. America 

51. Stelgidopteryx 

1 

Southern States 

52. Progno 

1 

All N. America 

Icterid.b. 



53. Icterus 

7 

All United States and Canada 

54. Dolichonyx ... 

1 

Eastern States and Canada 

55. Molothrus 

1 

All United States and Canada 

56. Agctaus 

3 

All United States and Canada 


Range beyond the Region. 


Talearc., Ethio., Orient 


Palaearctic 

Neotropical 


' Palaiarctic 

! Cosmop., excl. S. Amer. 


Neotropical genus 


Antilles, Andes of Co- 
lumbia (migrant) 
Neotropical 
Neotrop. to Venezuela 
Mexico to Columbia 
Mexico to Veragua 
Antilles 

Mex to Ecuador & Chili 
I Guatemala and Panama 
Neotropical 
Neotropical 

Mex. to Coluinb. (migr.) 
j Mexico to Columbia 
Mexico to Costa Rica 


Antilles and Venezuela 
Antilles and Costa Rica 


Pataarctic, Guatemala 
Mexico 


Almost cosmopolite 
Neotropical 

All regs. but Austra^on 

Neotropical 

Neotropical 


Neotropical 

Neotropical 

Neotropical 

Neotropical 
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Order, Family, ami 
Genus. 


Range within the Region. 


57. Xanthoceplia l us 

58. Sturnella 

59. Scolecophagus 

60. Quiscalus 

Tanagrxda 

61. Pyranga 

KllINGILLIIhE. 

62. Chrysomitris... 

63. Coccothraustes 

64. Embemngra ... 

65. Pipilo 

66. Jwico 

67. Zonotrichia ... 

68. Mflospiza, 

69. Spizella 

70. Ptmcrclla ... 

71. Passer cu lux ... 

72. Poascetes 

73. Ammodromus 

74. Coturniculus... 

75. Peucrea 

76. Cyanospiza ... 

77. Poospiza 

78. Carnodacus ... 

79. Cardinalis ... 

80. Pyrrhuloxia .. 

81. Guiraca ... 

82. Hcdymeles ... 
(Spermophila 

83. Loxia 

84. Piuicola 

85. Lioota 

86. Leucostiete .. 

87. Calartwspizn ... 

88. Chondwtesi . . j 

89. Euspiza 

90. Plectropliancs 

91. CoUr&nyx ... ' 

Alaudida:. 

92. Otocorys 

Motacili.iha. 

93. Anthus 

91. Neocory* 

Tvrannidj^ 

95. Sayornia .. i 
(Pyrocephalu* ■ 

96. Empidonax ... j 


1 The whole region 

2 | All United States and Canaria 
2 All United States ami Canada 
4 I S. and E. States to Labrador 


United Stales and Canada 


7 j The whole region 
1 j W. and N. W. America 
1 I Rocky Mountain district 
9 , All N. America 


5 | All United States 

5 | The whole region 

7 I All United States to Sitka 

6 | X. America 

3 ; The whole region 
6 i The whole region 

1 i All United States 
3 j All United States 

3 j E. and N. of N. America 
3 S. Atlantic States and California 
5 All United States to Canada 

2 California and S. Central States 
5 The whole region 

1 S. and S. Central States 
1 Texas and Rio Grande 

1 ; Son them States 

2 ] All United States 
1 ■ Texas) 


2 | N. of Pennsylvania 


Boreal America 
E. and X. of X. America 
Alaska to Utah 
Arizona and Texas to Mexico 
Western, < Vil, & Southern States 1 
j S. Eastern States j 

. Boreal America and E. side of 
i Rocky Mountains 
Mouth of Yellowstone River 


1 1 High contra 1 plains to K. States! 
i and Canada j 

1 * Tin* whole regiou 
l | Nebraska 


E. States to ( anada, California 
Gila and Rio Grande) 

The whole legion 


Rango beyond the Region. 


Mexico 

Neotropical 

Mexico 

Mexico to Venezuela 


Neotropical 


Neotropical, Pahearctic 
Pnlrcarctic, Guatemala 
Neotropical 

Mexico and Guatemala 
Mexico and Guatemala 
Neotropical 
Mexico and Guatemala 
Mexico and Guatemala 
Northern Asia 
Mexico and Guatemala 
Mexico 

Mexico and Guatemala 

Neotropical 

Mexico 

Central American 
Neotropical 
Mexico, Pal rearc tic 
Mexico to Venezuela 

Neotropical 
Mexico to Columbia 
Neotropical genus 
Pal marc tic 
Pahearctic 
Pahearctic. 

Pahearctic 

Mexico 

Mexico 

Pahrair., Coluuib. (mig.) 
Palicaictic 


Puhearc., Mexico, Ainlc 
of Columbia 

Cosmopolite 


Mexico to Ecuador 
Neotropical 
Mexico to Ecuador 
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Order, Family, and 
Genus. 


97. Gontopus 

98. Myiarchus 

99. Empidias 

100. Tyrannus 
(Milvulus 

1TCARIA5. 

PlUIDJS. 

101. Picuides 

102. Picus 

103. Sphyro pitas .. 

104. Campephilus.. 

105. Hylatomus .. 
100. (Vuturus 

107. Melanerpes .. 

108. Colaptes 

CU(TM1>AS. 

109. Crotoplmgu . 

110. Coecy/us 

111. G cococcyx 

Ali'KDIMDA. 

112. Ccrylu ... . 

('Al’RIMULOlD.K. 

113. Chordeiles 

114. Autrostomus.. 

CYI’SKLIU.K. 

115. Nophmoctcs .. 

116. Cluetura 

Tnot'llILIDAi. 

117. TrochUus .. I 

118. Selasphurus .. i 

110. Aitkin \ 

rsimn. 

CiiMllilNA. 

120. CoilUVU* • • 

roLUMlEE. 

('dLUMHII).K 

121. Columba 

122. Ectnpish's 

123. Melojpclia 

124. Zenaidura 

125. Chauuepolia 



Range within the Region. 


Range beyond the Region. 


3 | N. and E. of liocky Mountains Mexico to Amazonia 
E. and W. coasts and Canada j Neotropical 

Eastern States , Mexico 

All United States to Canada : Neotropical 

Texas) ■ Neotropical genus 


Arctic zone and Rocky Mounts. Pahearctic 
All United States and (Canada All regs. but Eth. & Aus. 
Brit. Columbia and Pennsylvania) Mexico and Guatemala 
southwards 

United States and Canada j Neotropical 
E. and W. States and Canada 
The whole region 


I United States and S. Canada 
I United States and Canada 


Mexico to Venezuela 
I Neotropical 
j Neotropical 

I 


2 1 E. States from Pennsylvania S. ' Neotropical 

3 jS. E. and CVn. States to Canada Neotropical 
1 1 California to New Mex. & Texas j Guatemala 


2 The whole region Neotropical, S. Pahearc- 

tic, Oriental 

3 'All United States to Canada j Neotropical 

3 ; All United States to Canada j Neotropical 


1 j X. W. America I Jamaica 

2 ; All U. States & British Columbia! Almost cosmopolite 


2 ! The whole region 

2 ; W. coast and Centro 

2 ; California and Colorado Valley 


Mexico toVeragua (? mi.) 
Mexico to Veragua 
Mexico to Guatemala 


1 S. and S. E. States 


t Neotropical 


3 ; W. and Central States to Canada 
1 ’ E. coast to Ceu. plains, Canada 
i and British Columbia 
1 | W. and S. Central States 
] ! All United States to Canada 
1 ! California and S. E. States j 


All regs. but Australian 


Neotropical 
Mexico to Veragua 
Neotropical 
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Order, Family, and 
Genus. 


Range within tho Region. 


Range beyond the Region 


CALLINGS. 


Te 

[RAOXIDA3. 

126. 

Cyrotonyx 

127. 

-or* 

12S. 

C’allipejda 

120. 

Lophortyx 

130. 

Orcortf/x 

131. 

Tetrao 

132. 

Cat t roc*' reus .. 

133. 

Pal locates .. 

134. 

Cupidonia .. 

135. 

Bonasa 

136. 

Lagopus .. . 

Pu 

ASIA.NID/E. 

137. 

Metro yr is 

(Jr 

ACID.E. 


(Ortalida 

ACT 

T PITRES. 

Vr 

LTl'KIDJ?. 

Sub' Family 

(«•■ 

VTHARTIX.E. ) 

138. 

Path arista 

139. 

Psuedogryphis 

Fali’onid.e. 

140. 

Poly bonis 

141. 

Circus 

142. 

Antenor 

143. 

Astur 

144. 

Aecipiter 

145. 

Tachytriorchis 

146. 

Buteo 

147. 

Archil >uteo .. 

m 

Asturiua 

149. 

A'piila... 

150. 

Halueetus 

151. 

Nauclerus 


(Rostrhaiuus 

152. 

Klanus ... . 

153. 

Ictinia ... 

154. 

Faleo ... . 

165. 

Hierolaleo 

156. 

Cerclmeis 

Pan 

PV'iNUME. 

157. 

Pandion... 


. S. Central States j Mexico and Guatemala 

I All United States and to Canada' Mexico to Honduras and 

! j Costa Rica 

; California j Mexico 

' Arizona and California i 

; California and Oregon 
i X. and N. AV. America 1 Paliearctic 

' Rocky Mountains 
I N. and X. W. America ' 

E. & X. (’en. States and Canada , 

! X. United States and Canada Pabearctic 
■ Arctic zone and to 30° X. Lat. Pakeurctic 
| in Rocky Mountains : 


Pnlffarctio 


E. and Central States to Canada 1 Mexico, Honduras 


; Xcw Mexico) 


1 United States to 40 3 X. Pat. 

2 United States to 49 1 X. Lat. 


1 S. States to Florida & California 
1 All X. America 
- ( ’alifori) ia and Texas 
1 , All X. America 
3 : All template X. America 
1 : New Mexico to California 
12 All X. America 
3 All X. America 
1 . S. E. States 

1 The whole region 

2 .All N. America 

1 E. coast to Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin 
1 Florida) 

1 Southern and Western States 

1 Southern States i 

7 ■ The whole region 

2 • N. of X. America | 

1 ; All X. America 


Neotropical genus 


Neotropical 

Neotropical 


Neotropical 
Nearly cosmopolite 
Neotropical 
Almost cosmopolite 
Almost cosmopolite 
Neotropical 

All n*gs. hut Australian 
N. Pal scare tic 
Neotropical 

Palicarc. , Ktliiop., 1 ndian 
Alircgs. but Neotropical 
Neotropical 

Neotropical 
Tropical regions 
Neotropical 
Almost cosmopolite 
X. Paliearctic 
Almost cosmopolite 


1 Temperate X. Arnmra 


Cosmopolits 
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Order, Family, and 
Genus. 

o « 

w 

Range within the 'Region. 

Range beyond the Region. 

Strigida. 

158. Surnia 

1 

Arctic A X. Temperate America 

N. Palasarctic 

159. Nyetea 

1 

S. Carolina to Greenland 

N. Palecarctic 

160. Glaucidium ... 

1 

Oregon and California 

Neotropical, Pahearctic 

161. Micrathnw ... 

1 

Arizona and New Mexico 

Mexico 

162. Pholeoptynx ... 

1 

N. W. America, Texas 

Neotropical 

163. llubo 

1 

All N. America 

All regs. but Australian 

164. Scops 

2 

The whole region 

Almost cosmopolite 

All regs. but Australian 

165. Syrnium 

2 

E. States, California, Canada 

166. Asio 

2 

The whole region 

All regs. but Australian 

167. Xyetalo 

3 

All N. America 

Pal.nearctic 

168. Strix 

1 

Temperate N. America 

Almost cosmopolite 


Peculiar or very Characteristic Genera of Wading and Swimming Birds, 


GRALL.fi. 


SuoLiir.vcmis. . | 

Mirropclma .. j 1 | N. America 
rhilohda | 1 I Eastern States to Canada 


i Andes to Chili 


ClIAKADMITi.V. 
Aplirua ... 


1 | AV coast of America 


j 

| West of P. America 


AN SERES. 
Axatid.k. 


Aix 

Encephala ... 

(Edomia 

HaruMa 1 

Somatoria .. j 
Camptohi'm vs i 

i 

Lamd*. I 


Crcagrus 


1 . X. America 
•1 N. America 
3 < N. America 
1 j Arctic 
5 i Arctic 

1 , N. E. America (? cxtiuct) 


1 ■ California and X. Tacific coasts ! 

i 


China 
Europe 
Europe 
Arctic Seas 
North Pa law retie 






CHATTEIl XVI. 

Sl’.MMAKY OF TIIK I’AST CHANGES AND GENERAL RELATIONS OF 
THE SEVERAL REGIONS. 

Having now dosed our survey of the animal life of the whole 
earth — a survey which has necessarily been encumbered with a 
multiplicity of detail — we proceed to summarize the general 
conclusions at which we have arrived, with regainl to the past 
history and mutual relations of the great regions into which wc 
have divided the land surface of the globe. 

All the palaeontological, no less than the geological and 
physical evidence, at present available, points to the great land 
masses of the Northern Hemisphere as being of immense anti- 
quity, and as the area in which the higher forms of life were 
developed. In going back through the long series of the Tertiary 
formations, in Europe, Asia, and North America, we find a 
continuous succession of vertebrate forms, including all the 
highest types now existing or that have existed on the earth. 
These extinct animals comprise ancestors or forerunners of 
all the chief forms now living in the Northern Hemisphere; 
and as we go back farther and farther into the past, we meet 
with ancestral forms of those types also, which arc now either 
confined to, or specially characteristic of, the land masses of 
the Southern Hemisphere. Not only do we find that elephants, 
and rhinoceroses, and hippopotami, were once far more abundant 
in Europe than they are now in the tropics, but we also find 
that the apes of West Africa and Malaya, the lemurs of Mada- 
gascar, the Edentata of Africa and South America, and the 
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Marsupials of America and Australia, were all represented in 
Europe (and probably also in North America) during the earlier 
part of the Tertiary epoch. These facts, taken in their entirety, 
lead us to conclude that, during the whole of the Tertiaiy and 
perhaps during much of the Secondary periods, the great land 
masses of the earth were, as now, situated in the Northern 
Hemisphere ; and that here alone were developed the successive 
types of vertebrata from the lowest to the highest. In the 
Southern Hemisphere there appear to have been three consider- 
able and very ancient land masses, varying in extent from time 
to time, but always keeping distinct from each other, and repre- 
sented, more or less completely, by Australia, South Africa, 
and South America of our time. Into these flowed successive 
waves of life, as they each in turn became temporarily united 
with some part of the northern land. Australia appears to have 
had but one such union, perhaps during the middle or latter part 
of the Secondary epoch, when it received the ancestors of its 
Monotremata and Marsupials, which it has since developed into 
a great variety of forms. The South African and South American 
lands, on the other hand, appear each to have had several suc- 
cessive unions and separations, allowing first of the influx of low 
forms only (Edentata, Insectivora and Lemurs) ; subsequently of 
Rodents and small Carnivora, and, latest of all, of the higher 
types of Primates, Carnivora and Ungulata. 

During the whole of the Tertiary period, at least, the Northern 
Hemisphere appears to have been divided, as now, into an 
Eastern and a Western continent ; always approximating and 
sometimes united towards the north, and then admitting of much 
interchange of their respective faunas ; but on the whole keeping 
distinct, and each developing its own special family and generic 
types, of equally high grade, and generally belonging to the same 
Orders. During the Eocene and Miocene periods, the distinc- 
tion of the Palicarctic and Nearctic regions was better marked 
than it is now ; as is shown by the floras no less than by the 
faunas of those epochs. Dr. Newberry, in his Report on the 
Cretaceous and Tertiary floras of the Yellowstone and Missouri 
Rivers, states, that although the Miocene flora of Central North 
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America corresponds generally with that of the European Miocene, 
yet many of the tropical, and especially the Australian types, 
such as Hakca and Dn/andra, are absent. Owing to the recent 
discovery of a rich Cretaceous flora in North America, pro- 
bably of the same age as that of Aix-la-Cliapelle in Europe, we 
are able to continue the comparison; and it appears, that at 
this early period the difference was still more marked. The 
predominant feature of the European Cretaceous flora seems to 
have been the abundance of Proteaccw, of which seven genera 
now living in Australia or the Cape of Good Hope have been 
recognised, besides others which are extinct. There are also 
several species of Pandanus, or screw-pine, now confined to the 
tropics of the Eastern Hemisphere, and along with these, oaks, 
pines, and other more temperate forms. The North American 
Cretaceous flora, although far richer than that of Europe, contains 
no Proteaceac or Pandani, but immense numbers of forest trees 
of living and extinct genera. Among the former wc have oaks, 
beeches, willows, planes, alders, dog-wood, and cypress ; together 
with such American forms as magnolias, sassafras, and lirioden- 
drons. There are also a few not now found in America, as 
Araucaria and Cinnarnomvm, the latter still living in Japan. 
This remarkable flora has been found over a wide extent of 
country — Now Jersey, Alabama, Kansas, and near the sources of 
the Missouri in the latitude of Quebec — so that we can hardly 
impute its peculiarly temperate character to the great elevation 
of so large an area. The intervening Eocene flora approximates 
closely, in North America, to that of the Miocene period ; whilo 
in Europe it seems to have been fully as tropical in character as 
that of the preceding Cretaceous period ; fruits of Nipa, Pandanus, 
Anona, Acacia, and many I’roteacerc, occurring in the London 
clay at the mouth of the Thames. 

These facts appear, at first sight, to be inconsistent, unless we 
suppose the climates of Europe and North America to have been 
widely different in these early times ; but they may perhaps be 
harmonised, on the supposition of a more uniform and a some- 
what milder climate then prevailing over the whole Northern 
Hemisphere; the contrast in the vegetation of these countries 
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being due to a radical difference of type, and therefore not 
indicative of climate. The early European flora sepms to have 
been a portion of that which now exists only in the tropical and 
sub-tropical lands of the Eastern Hemisphere ; and, as much of 
this flora still survives in Australia, Tasmania, Japan, and the 
Cape of Good Hope, it does not necessarily imply more than a 
warm and equable temperate climate. The early North Ameri- 
can flora, on the other hand, seems to have been essentially the 
same in type as that which now exists there, and which, in the 
Miocene period, was well represented in Europe ; and it is such 
as now flourishes best in the warmer parts of the United States. 
But whatever conclusion we may arrive at on the question of 
climate, there can be no doubt as to the distinctness of the floras 
of the ancient Nearetic and Palaearctic regions ; and the view 
derived from our study of their existing and extinct faunas — 
that these two regions have, in past times, been more clearly 
separated than they are now — receives strong support from the 
unexpected evidence now obtained as to the character and muta- 
tions of their vegetable forms, during so vast an epoch as is 
comprised in the whole duration of the Tertiary period. 

The general phenomena of the distribution of living animals, 
combined with the evidence of extinct forms, lead us to con- 
clude that the Pahearctic region of early Tertiary times was, 
for the most part, situated beyond the tropics, although it pro- 
bably had a greater southward extension than at the present 
time. It certainly included much of North Africa, and perhaps 
reached far into what is now the Sahara; while a southward 
extension of its central mass may have included the Abyssinian 
highlands, where some truly l’alcearctic forms are still found. 
This is rendered probable by the fossils of Perim Island a little 
further east, which show that the characteristic Miocene fauna 
of South Europe and North India prevailed so far within the 
tropics. There existed, however, at the extreme eastern and 
western limits of the region, two extensive equatorial land-areas, 
our Iudo-Malayan and West African sub-regions — both of which 
must have been united for more or less considerable periods 
with the northern continent They would then have received 
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from it such of the higher vertebrates as were best adapted for 
the peculiar ^ climatal and organic conditions which everywhere 
prevail near the equator ; and these would be preserved, under 
variously modified forms, when they had ceased to exist in 
the less favourable and constantly deteriorating climate of the 
north. At later epochs, both these equatorial lands became 
united to some part of the great South African continent (then 
including Madagascar), and we thus liave explained many of 
the similarities presented by the faunas of these distant, and 
generally very different countries. 

During the Miocene period, when a subtropical climate pre- 
vailed over much of Europe and Central Asia, there would be no 
such marked contrast as now prevails between temperate and 
tropical zones ; and at this time much of our Oriental region, 
perhaps, formed a hardly separable portion of the great Palsearctie 
land. But when, from unknown causes, the climate of Europe 
became less genial, and when the elevation of the Himalayan 
chain and the Mongolian plateau caused an abrupt difference of 
climate on the northern and southern sides of that great moun- 
tain barrier, a tropical and a temperate region were necessarily 
formed ; and many of the animals which once roamed over the 
greater part of the older and more extensive region, now became 
restricted to its southern or northern divisions respectively. 
Then came the great change we have already described (vol. i. 
p. 288), opening the newly-formed plains of Central Africa to the 
incursions of the higher forms of Europe ; and following on this, 
a still further deterioration of climate, resulting in that marked 
contrast between temperate and tropical faunas, which is now one 
of the most prominent features in the distribution of animal as 
well as of vegetable forms. 

It is not necessary to go into any further details here, as we 
have already, in our discussion of the origin of the fauna of the 
several regions, pointed out what changes most probably occurred 
in each case. These details are, however, to a great extent 
speculative; and they must remain so till we obtain as much 
knowledge of the extinct faunas and past geological histoiy of 
the southern lands, as we have of those of Europe and North 
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America. But the broad conclusions at which we have now 
arrived seem to rest on a sufficiently extensive basis of facts ; 
and they lead us to a clearer conception of the mutual relations 
and comparative importance, of the several regions than could 
be obtained at an earlier stage of our inquiries. 

If our views of the origin of the several regions are correct, 
it is clear that no mere binary division — into north and south, 
or into east and west— can be altogether satisfactory, since at 
the dawn of the Tertiary period we still find our six regions, or 
what may be termed the rudiments of them, already established. 
The north and soutli division truly represents the fact, that the 
great northern continents are the seat and birth-place of all the 
higher forms of life, while the southern continents have derived 
the greater part, if not the whole, of their vertebrate fauna from 
the north; but it implies the erroneous conclusion, that the 
chief southern lands — Australia and South America — are more 
closely related to each other than to the northern continent. 
The fact, however, is that the fauna of each has been derived, 
independently, and perhaps at very different times, from the 
north, with which they therefore have a true genetic relation ; 
while any intercommunion between themselves has been com- 
paratively recent and superficial, and has in no way modified 
the great features of animal life in each. The east and west divi- 
sion, represents — according to our views — a more fundamental 
diversity ; since we find the northern continent itself so divided 
in the earliest Eocene, and even in Cretaceous times ; while we 
have the strongest proof that South America was peopled from 
the Nearctic, and Australia and Africa from the Pala;arctic 
region: hence, the Eastern and Western Hemispheres are the two 
great branches of the tree of life of our globe. But this division, 
taken by itself, would obscure the facts — firstly, of the close 
relation and parallelism of the Nearctic and Pnlaearctic regions, 
not only now but as far back as we can clearly trace them in the 
past ; and, secondly, of the existing radical diversity of the 
Australian region from the rest of the Eastern Hemisphere. 

Owing to the much greater extent of the old Palsearctic 
region (including our Oriental), and the greater diversity of 
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Mammalia it appears to have proceed, we can have little doubt 
that here was the earliest seat of the development of the 
vertebrate type; and probably of the higher forms of insects 
and land-molluscs. Whether the Nearctie region ever formed 
one mass with it, or only received successive immigrations from 
it by northern land-connections both in an easterly and westerly 
direction, we cannot decide; but the latter seems the most 
probable supposition. In any case, we must concede the first 
rank to the Pakearctic and Oriental regions, as representing the 
most important part of what seems always to have been the 
Great Continent of the earth, and the source from which all the 
other regions were supplied with the higher forms of life. These 
once formed a single great region, which has been since divided 
into a temperate and a tropical portion, now sufficiently distinct ; 
while the Nearctie region has, by deterioration of climate, 
suffered a considerable diminution of productive area, and 
lias in consequence lost a number of its more remarkable forms. 
The two temperate regions have thus come to resemble each 
other more than thev once did, while the Oriental retains 
more of the zoological aspect of the great northern regions 
of Miocene times. The Ethiopian, from having been once an 
insular region, where lower types of vertebrates alone prevailed, 
has been so overrun with higher types from the old Pakearctic 
and Oriental lands that it now rivals, or even surpasses, the 
Oriental region in its representation of the ancient fauna of 
the great northern continent. Both of our tropical regions of 
the Eastern Hemisphere possess faunas which are, to some 
extent, composite, being made up in different proportions of 
the productions of the northern and southern continents, — the 
former prevailing largely in the Oriental, while the lalL * 
constitutes an important feature in the Ethiopian fauna. The 
Neotropical region has probably undergone great fluctuations 
in early times ; but it was, undoubtedly, for long periods com- 
pletely isolated, and then developed the Edentate type of 
Mammals and the Formicaroid type of Passerine birds into 
a variety of forms, comparable with the diversified Marsupials 
of Australia, and typical Passeres of the Eastern Hemisphere. 
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It has, however, received successive infusions of higher types 
from the north, which now mingle in various degrees with its 
lower forms. At an early period it must have received a low 
form of Primates, which has been developed into the two peculiar 
families of American monkeys ; while its llamas, tapirs, deer, 
and peccaries, came in at a later date, and its opossums and 
extinct horses probably among the latest. The Australian region 
alone, after having been united with the great northern 
continent at a very early date (probably during the Secondary 
period) has ever since remained more or less completely isolated ; 
and thus exhibits the development of a primeval type of 
mammal, almost wholly uninfluenced by any incursions of a 
later and higher type. In this respect it is unique among all 
the great regions of the earth. 

We see, then, that each of our six regions has had a history 
of its own, the main outlines of which we have been able 
to trace with tolerable certainty. Each of them is now 
characterised — as it seems to have been in all past time of 
which we have any tolerably full record — by well-marked 
zoological features ; while all are connected and related in the 
complex modes we have endeavoured to unravel. To combine 
any two or more of these regions, on account of existing 
similarities which are, for the most part, of recent origin, would 
obscure some of the most important and interesting features 
of their past history and present condition. And it seems no 
less impracticable to combine the whole into groups of higher 
rank ; since it has been shown that there are two opposing modes 
of doing this, and that each of them represents but one aspect 
of a problem, which can only be solved by giving equal attention 
to all its aspects. 

For reasons which have been already stated, and- which are 
sufficiently obvious, wc have relied almost exclusively on the 
distribution of living and extinct mammalia, in arriving at these 
conclusions. But we believe they will apply equally to elucidate 
the phenomena presented by the distribution of all terrestrial 
organisms, when combined with a careful consideration of the 
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various means of dispersal of the different groups, and the 
comparative longevity of their species and genera. Even insects, 
which are perhaps of all animals the farthest removed from 
mammalia in this respect, agree, in the great outlines of their 
distribution, with the vertebrate orders. The Regions are 
admittedly the same, or nearly the same for both; and the 
discrepancies that occur are of a nature which can be explained 
by two undoubted facts — the greater antiquity, and the greater 
facilities for dispersal, of insects. 

But this principle, if sound, must be carried farther, and be 
applied to plants also. There are not wanting indications that 
this may be successfully done; and it seems not improbable, 
that the reason why botanists have hitherto failed to determine, 
with any unanimity, which are the most natural phytological 
regions, and to work out any connected theory of the migra- 
tions of plants, is, because they have not been furnished with 
the clue to the past changes of the great land masses, which 
could only be arrived at by such an examination of the past 
and present distribution of the higher animals as lias been 
here attempted. The difficulties in the way of the study of 
the distribution of plants, from this point of view, will be 
undoubtedly very great ; owing to the unusual facilities for 
distribution many of them possess, and the absence of any 
group which might take the place of the mammalia among 
animals, and serve as a guide and standard for the rest. We 
cannot expect the regions to be so well defined in the case of 
plants as in that of animals ; and there are sure to be many 
anomalies and discrepancies, which will require long study to 
unravel. The Six Great Regions here adopted, are however, as 
a whole, very well characterised by their vegetable forms. 
The floras of tropical America, of Australia, of South Africa, and 
of Indo-Malaya, stand out with as much individuality as do 
the faunas; while the plants of the Palaearctic and Nearctic 
regions, exhibit resemblances and diversities, of a character not 
unlike those found among the animals. 

This is not a mere question of applying to the vegetable king- 
dom a series of arbitrary divisions of the earth which have been 
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found useful to zoologists ; for it really involves a fundamental 
problem in the theory of evolution. The question we have to 
answer, is, firstly — whether the distribution of plants is, like that 
of animals, mainly and primarily dependent on the past revolu- 
tions of the earth’s surface ; or, whether other, and altogether dis- 
tinct causes, have had a preponderating influence in determining 
the range and limits of vegetable forms ; and, secondly — whether 
those revolutions have been, in their general outlines, correctly 
interpreted by means of a study of the distribution and 
affinities of the higher animals. The first question is one for 
botanists alone to answer ; but, on the second point, the author 
ventures to hope for an affirmative reply, from such of his 
readers as will weigh carefully the facts and arguments he has 
adduced. 

The remaining part of this volume, will consist, of a systematic 
review of the distribution of each family of animals, and an 
application of the principles already established to elucidate the 
chief phenomena they present. The present chapter must, 
therefore, be considered as the conclusion of the argumentative 
and theoretical part of the present work ; but it must be read 
in connection with the various discussions in Parts II. and III., 
in which the conclusions to be drawn from the several groups of 
facts have been successively given ; — and especially in connec- 
tion with the general observations at the end of each of the six 
chapters on the Zoological Eegions. 

The hypothetical view, as to the more recent of the great 
Geographical changes of the Earth’s surface, here set forth, 
is not the result of any preconceived theory, but has grown out 
of a careful study of the facts accumulated, and has led to a 
considerable modification of the author’s previous views. It 
may be described, as an application of the general theory of 
Evolution, to solve the problem of the distribution of animals ; 
but it also furnishes some independent support to that theory, 
both by showing what a great variety of curious facts are ex- 
plained by its means, and by answering some of the objections. 
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which have been founded on supposed difficulties in the distri- 
bution of animals in space and time. 

It also illustrates and supports the geological doctrine, of the 
general permanence of our great continents and oceans, by 
showing how many facts in the distribution of animals can 
only be explained and understood on such a supposition ; and 
it exhibits, in a striking manner, the enormous influence of the 
Glacial epoch, in determining the existing zoological features of 
the various continents. 

And, lastly, it furnishes a more consistent and intelligible 
idea than has yet been reached by any other mode of investiga- 
tion, of all the more important changes of the earth’s surface 
that have probably occurred during the entire Tertiary period ; 
and of the influence of these changes, in bringing about the 
general features, as well as many of the more interesting details 
and puzzling anomalies, of the Geographical Distribution of 
Animals. 



PART IV. 

GEOGRAPHIC A L ZOOLOGY: 

A SYSTEMATIC SKETCH OF TIIE CHIEF FAMILIES OF LAND 
ANIMALS IN THEIR GEOGRAPHICAL RELATIONS. 




INTRODUCTION. 

In the preceding part of our work, we have discussed the 
geographical distribution of animals from the point of view of 
the geographer; taking the different regions of the earth in 
succession, and giving as full an account as our space would 
permit of their chief forms of animal life. Now, we proceed 
from the standpoint of the systematic zoologist ; taking in 
succession each of the families with which we deal, and giving 
an account of the distribution, both of the entire family and, as 
far as practicable, of each of the genera of which it is composed. 
As in the former part, our mode of treatment led us to speculate 
on the past changes of the earth’s surface ; so here we shall 
endeavour to elucidate the past migrations of animals, and thus, 
to some extent, account for their actual distribution. 

The tabular headings, showing the range of the family in each 
region, will enable the reader to determine at a glance the 
general distribution of the group, as soon as he has familiarised 
himself, by a study of our general and regional maps, with the 
limits of the regions and sub-regions, and the figures (1 to 4) 
by which the latter are indicated. Much pains have been taken, 
to give the number of the known genera and species in each 
family, correctly ; but these numbers must, in most cases, only 
be looked upon as approximations ; because, owing to constant 
accessions of fresh material on the one hand, and the discovery 
that many supposed species are only varieties, on the other, such 
statistics are in a continual state of fluctuation. In the number 
of genera there is the greatest uncertainty ; as will be seen by 
the two sets of numbers sometimes given, which denote the 
genera according to different modern authorities. 
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There is also a considerable difference in the dependence to be 
placed on the details given in the different classes of animals. 
In Mammalia and Birds some degree of accuracy has, it is hoped, 
been attained; the classification of these groups being much 
advanced, and the materials for their study ample. In Iieptiles 
this is not the case, as there is no recently published work 
dealing with the whole subject, or with either of the larger 
orders. An immense number of new species and new genera of 
snakes and lizards, have been described in the last twenty years ; 
and Dr. Giinther — our greatest authority on reptiles in this 
country — has kindly assisted me in incorporating such of these 
as are most trustworthy, in a general system ; but until entire 
Orders have been described or catalogued on a uniform plan, 
nothing more than a general approximation to the truth can be 
arrived at. Still, so many of the groups are well defined, and 
have a clearly limited distribution, that some interesting and 
valuable comparisons may be made. 

Tor Fishes, the valuable “ Catalogue ” of Dr. Gunther was 
available, and it has rarely been attempted to go beyond it. A 
large number of new species have since been described, in all 
parts of the world ; but it is impossible to say how many of 
these are really new, or what genera they actually belong to. 
The part devoted to this Class is, therefore, practically a summary 
of Dr. Gunther's Catalogue ; and it is believed that the dis- 
coveries since made will not materially invalidate the conclusions 
to be drawn from such a large number of species, which have 
been critically examined and classified on a uniform system by 
one of our most able naturalists. When a supplement to this 
catalogue is issued, it will be easier to make the necessary altera- 
tions in distribution, than if a mass of untrustworthy materials 
had been mixed up with it. 

For Insects, excellent materials are furnished, in the Catalogue 
of Mr. Kirby for Butterflies and in that of Drs. Gemminger and 
Harold for Coleoptera. I have also made use of some recently 
published memoirs on the Insects of Japan and St. Helena, and 
a few other recent works ; and have, I believe, elaborated a more 
extensive series of fact3 to illustrate the distribution of insects, 
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than has been made use of by any previous writer. Several 
discussions on the bearing of the facts of insect distribution, 
will also be found under the several Regions, in the preceding 
part of this work. 

Terrestrial Mollusca form a group, as to the treatment of which 
I have most misgivings ; owing to my almost entire ignorance of 
Malacology, and the great changes recently made in the classifi- 
cation of shells. There is also much uncertainty as to genera and 
sub-genera, which is very puzzling to one who merely wishes to get 
at general results. Finding it impossible to incorporate the new 
matter with the old, or to harmonise the different classifications 
of modem conchologists, I thought it better to confine myself to 
the standard works of Martens and Pfeiffer, with such additions 
of new species as I could make without fear of going far wrong. 
In some cases I have made use of recent monographs — especially 
on the shells of Europe, North America, the West Indian Islands, 
and the Sandwich Islands; and have, I venture to hope, not 
fallen into much error in the general conclusions at which I have 
arrived. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE FAMILIES AND GENERA OF MAMMALIA. 


Order I.— PRIMATES. 

Family 1.— SIMIIDAS. (4 Genera, 12 Species). 


General Distribution. 
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The Simiida), or Anthropoid Apes, comprehend those forms of 
the monkey-tribe which, in general organization, approach nearest 
to man. They inhabit the tropics of the Old World, and are 
most abundant near the equator; but they are limited to certain 
districts, being quite unknown in eastern and southern Africa, 
and the whole peninsula of Hindostan. 

The genus Troglodytes (or Mimetcs, as it is sometimes named) 
comprehends the chimpanzee and gorilla. It is confined to the 
West African sub-region, being found on the coast about 12° 
North and South of the equator, from the Gambia to Benguela, and 
as far inland as the great equatorial forests extend. There are 
perhaps other species of chimpanzee ; since Livingstone met with 
what he supposed to be a new species in the forest region west 
of Lake Tanganyika, while Dr. Schweinfurth found one in the 
country beyond the western watershed of the Nile. The gorilla 
is confined within narrower limits on and near the equator. 
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We have to pass over more than 70° of longitude before we again 
meet with Anthropoid Apes, in the northern part of Sumatra — 
where a specimen of the orang-utan [Simia satyrus) now in the 
Calcutta Museum, was obtained by Dr. Abel, and described by 
him in th & Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. — and in Borneo, from which 
latter island almost all the specimens in European museums have 
been derived. There are supposed to be two species of Simia in 
Borneo, a larger and a smaller ; but their distinctness is not ad- 
mitted by all naturalists. Both appear to be confined to the 
swampy forests near the north, west, and south coasts. 

The Gibbons, or long-armed apes, forming the genus Hylobates, 
(7 species) are found in all the large islands of the Indo-Malayan 
sub-region, except the Philippines ; and also in Sylhet and Assam 
south of the Brahmaputra river, eastward to Cambodja and 
South China to the west of Canton, and in the island of Hainan. 

The Siamang ( Siamanya syndaclyla) presents some anatomi- 
cal peculiarities, and has the second and third toes united to the 
last joint, but in general form and structure it does not differ 
from Hylobates. It is the largest of the long-armed apes, and in- 
habits Sumatra and the Malay peninsula. 

Family 2. — SEMNOriTHECIDyE. (2 Genera, 30 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical Neahciic Falasarctjc Ethiopian Oriental Australian 

Hub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. 

4 1.2 1 . 2 . 3.41 

The Semnopithecidce, are long-tailed monkeys without cheek- 
pouches, and with rather rounded faces, the muzzle not being 
prominent. They have nearly the same distribution as the last 
family, but are more widely dispersed in both Africa and Asia, 
one species just entering the Palasarctic region. 

The Eastern genus Fresbytes or Semnopithems (29 species), is 
spread over almost the whole of the Oriental region wherever the 
forests are extensive. They extend along the Himalayas to beyond 
Simla, where a species has been observed at an altitude of 11,000 
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feet, playing among fir-trees laden with snow wreaths. On the west 
side of India they are not found to the north of 14° N. latitude. 
On the east they extend into Arakan, and to Borneo and Java, 
but not apparently into Siam or Cambodja. Along the eastern 
extension of the Himalayas they again occur in Bast Thibet ; a 
remarkable species with a large upturned nose (S. roxdlana ) 
having been discovered by l’ere David at M on pin (about Lat. 
32° N.) in the highest forests, where the winters are severe and 
last for several months, and where the vegetation, and the other 
fonns of animal life, are wholly those of the Pahearctic region. 
It is very curious that this species should somewhat resemble 
the young state of the proboscis monkey (S. nasalis ), which in- 
habits one of the most uniform, damp, and hot climates on the 
globe — the river-swamps of Borneo. 

Colobus, the African genus (11 species), is very closely allied 
to the preceding, differing chiefly in the thumb being absent or 
rudimentary. They are confined to the tropical regions — Abys- 
sinia on the east, and from the Gambia to Angola and the island 
of Fernando Po, on the west. 

Family 3. — CYNOPITIIECIDA5. (7 Genera, 67 Species). 

General Dimtridu'iion. 

Neotropical | Neahctic I PaljEakctic i Ethiopia* i Oriental : ArsrKALiAN 

SUB-REGIONH. | SUB-REGIONS. | SUB- REGIONS. | SUH-KKGIO.VH. | SUB-BEQIONS. | Si B-RKOIONS. 

2 — 4 1 . 2 .3 - 1 . 2 . 3. 4 

This family comprehends all the monkeys with cheek pouches, 
and the baboons. Some of these have very long tails, some none ; 
some are dog-faced, others tolerably round-faced ; but there are 
so many transitions from one to the other, and such a general 
agreement in structure, that they are now considered to form a 
very natural family. Their range is more extensive than any 
other family of Quadrumana, since they not only occur in every 
part of the Ethiopian and Oriental regions, but enter the Palm- 
arctic region in the east and west, and the Australian region as 
far as the islands of Timor and Batchian. The African genera 
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axe Myiopithecus, Cercopithecus, Cercocebus, Theropithecus, and 
Cynocephalus ; the Oriental genera, Macacrus, and Cynopithecus. 

Myiopithecus (1 species), consisting of the talapoin monkey of 
West Africa, differs from the other African monkeys in the 
structure of the last molar tooth ; in the large ears, short face, and 
wide intemasal septum ; in this respect, as well as in its grace 
and gentleness, resembling some of the American monkeys. 

Cercopithecus (24 species), contains all the more graceful and 
prettily coloured monkeys of tropical Africa, and comprises the 
guenons, the white-nosed, and the green monkeys. They range 
from the Gambia to the Congo, and from Abyssinia to the Zambesi. 

Cercocebus (5 species), the mangabeys, of West Africa, are 
very closely allied to the eastern genus Macacus. 

Theropithecus (2 species), including the gelada of Abyssinia 
and an allied species, resemble in form the baboons, but have the 
nostrils placed as in the last genus. 

Cynocephalus (10 species), the baboons, are found in all parts 
of Africa. They consist of animals which vary much in ap- 
pearance, but which agree in having an elongated dog-like 
muzzle with terminal nostrils, and being of terrestrial habits. 
Some of the baboons are of veiy large size, the mandrill {C. 
maimori) being only inferior to the orang and gorilla. 

Macacus (2d species), is the commonest form of eastern monkey, 
and is found in every part of the Oriental region, as well as in 
North Africa, Gibraltar, Thibet, North China, and Japan ; and 
one of the commonest species, M. cynomolgus, has extended its 
range from Java eastward to the extremity of Timor. The tail 
varies greatly in length, and in the Gibraltar monkey {M. innus) 
is quite absent. A remarkable species clothed with very thick 
fur, has lately been discovered in the snowy mountains of 
eastern Thibet. 

Cynopithecus (? 2 sp.). — This genus consists of a black baboon- 
like Ape, inhabiting Celebes, Eatchian, and the Philippine 
Islands ; but perhaps introduced by man into the latter islands 
and into Eatchian. It is doubtful if there is more than one 
species. The tail of this animal is a fleshy tubercle, the nostrils 
as in Macacus, but the muzzle is very prominent; and the 
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development of the maxillary bones into strong lateral ridges 
corresponds to the structure of the most typical baboons. This 
species extends further east than any other quadrumanous 
animal. 

Family 4.— CEBIDiE. (10 Genera, 78 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nearctic Pauearctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 
Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. 


- a. 3 - 

The Cebidse, which comprehend all the larger American 
Monkeys, differ from those of the Old World by haying an 
additional molar tooth in each jaw, and a broad nasal septum ; 
while they have neither cheek-pouches nor ischial callosities, 
and the thumb is never completely opposable. Some have pre- 
hensile tails, especially adapting them for an arboreal life. They 
are divided into four sub-families, — Cebinre, Mycetinse, Pithe- 
ciinre, and Nyctipithecima The Cebidre are strictly confined to 
the forest regions of tropical America, from the southern part of 
Mexico to about the parallel of 30° South Latitude. The distri- 
bution of the genera is as follows : — 

Sul-family, Cebina ). — Cebus (18 sp.), is the largest genus of 
American monkeys, and ranges from Costa Kica to Paraguay. 
They are commonly called sapajous. Lagothrix (5 sp.), the 
woolly monkeys, are rather larger and less active than the pre- 
ceding ; they are confined to the forests of the Upper Amazon 
Valley, and along the slopes of the Andes to Venezuela and 
Bolivia. Ateles (14 sp.), the spider monkeys, have very long 
limbs and tail. They range over the whole area of the family, 
and occur on the v/est side of the Equatorial Andes and on the 
Pacific coast of Guatemala, Eriodes (3 sp.), are somewhat inter- 
mediate between the last two genera, and are confined to the 
eastern parts of Brazil south of the equator. The three last 
mentioned genera have very powerful prehensile tails, the end 
being bare beneath ; whereas the species of Cebus have the tail 
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completely covered with' hair, although prehensile, and therefore 
not so perfect a grasping organ. 

Sub-family, Mycetinae, consists of but a single genus, Mycetes 
(10 sp.), the howling monkeys, characterized by having a hollow 
bony vessel in the throat formed by an enlargement of the hyoid 
bone, which enables them to produce a wonderful howling 
noise. They are large, heavy animals, with a powerful and 
perfect prehensile tail. They range from East Guatemala to 
Paraguay. (Plate XIV., vol. ii., p. 24.) 

Subfamily , Pitheciinae,* the sakis, have a non-prehensile 
bushy tail. Pithecia (7 sp.), has the tail of moderate length ; 
while Brachiurns (5 sp.) has it very short. Both appear to be 
restricted to the great equatorial forests of South America. 

Subfamily , JNyctipithecinae, are small and elegant monkeys, 
with long, hairy, non-prehensile tails. Nydipithecus (5 sp.), the 
night-monkeys or douroucoulis, have large eyes, nocturnal 
habits, and are somewhat lemurine in their appearance. They 
range from Nicaragua to the Amazon and eastern Peru. Saimiris 
or Chrysotlirix (3 sp.), the squirrel-monkeys, are beautiful and 
active little creatures, found in most of the tropical forests from 
Costa Jtica t<5 Brazil and Bolivia. Callithrix (11 sp.), are some- 
what intermediate between the last two genera, and are found 
all over South America from Panama to the southern limits of 
the great forests. 

Family 5. — HAPALIDiE. (2 Genera, 32 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nkarotio Pal.*: arctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 

Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub- regions Sub-regions. Sub-keoions. Sub-regions. 

- a 

The Hapalidse, or marmosets, are very small monkeys, which 
differ from the true Cebidse in the absence of one premolar tootli, 
while they possess the additional molar tooth; so that while 
they have the same number of teeth (thirty-two) as the Old 
World monkeys, they differ from them even more than do the 
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Cebidae. The thumb is not at all opposable, and all the fingers 
are armed with sharp claws. The hallux, or thumb-like great 
toe, is very small ; the tail is long and not prehensile. The two 
genera Hapale (9 sp.), and Midas (24 sp.), are of doubtful value, 
though some naturalists have still further sub-divided them. 
They are confined to the tropical forests of South America, and 
are most abundant in the districts near the equator. 


Sub-order— LEMTJROIDEA. 

Family 6. — LEMUIilDAi. (11 Genera, 53 Species.) 

General Distriuution. 

Neotropical Nearctic I’alakarctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 
SUB-RE aiON*. SUB-HKOIONS. SUB- HEUION3. SUH-REUIOVH. SUU-HEOIONS. SUB'BEC.IONS. 

1.2. 3. A | — 2.3.4 

The Lemuridae, comprehending all the animals usually termed 
Lemurs and many of their allies, are divided by Professor Mivart 
— who has carefully studied the group — into four sub-families 
and eleven genera, as follows : — 

Sub- family Indrisime, consisting of the genus Indris (5 sp.), 
is confined to Madagascar. 

Sub-family Lemurinae, contains five genera, viz. : — Lemur , 
(15 sp.) ; Hapalcmur (2 sp.) ; Microcebus (4 sp.); Chiroyaleus 
(5 sp.) ; and Lepilemur (2 sp.) ; — all confined to Madagascar. 

Sub- family Nycticebinae, contains four genera, viz. : — Nycticcbus 
(3 sp.) — small, short-tailed, nocturnal animals, called slow-lemurs, 
— range from East Bengal to South China, and to Borneo and 
Java; Loris (1 sp.) — a veiy small, tail-Jess, nocturnal lemur, 
which inhabits Madras, Malabar, and Ceylon ; Perodicticus (1 sp.) 
— the potto — a small lemur with almost rudimentary fore- 
finger, found at Sierra Leone (Plate V., vol. i., p. 264); Arctocebus 
(1 sp.) — the angwantibo, — another extraordinary form in which 
the forefinger is quite absent and the first toe armed with a long 
claw, — inhabits Old Calabar. 
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Sub-family Galagin®, contains only the genus Galago (14 sp.), 
which is confined to the African continent, ranging from Senegal 
and Fernando Po to Zanzibar and Natal. 

Family 7. — TARSITD^E. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The curious Tarsius spectrum , which constitutes this family, 
inhabits Sumatra, Banca, and Borneo, and is also found in some 
parts of Celebes, which would bring it into the Australian 
region ; but this island is altogether so anomalous that we can 
only consider its productions to have somewhat more affinity 
with the Australian than the Oriental region, but hardly to 
belong to either. The Tarsier is a small, long-tailed, nocturnal 
animal, of curious structure and appearance ; and it forms the only 
link of connection with the next family, which it resembles 
in the extraordinary development of the toes, one of which is 
much larger and more slender than the rest. (Plate VIII., voL 
i. p. 337.) 

Family 8.— CTIIBOMVIDJ?. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nearctic Pal^arctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 
Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. j Sub-regions. Sub-reoions. Sub-regions. 


The Aye-aye, ( Chiromys ), the sole representative of this family, 
is confined to the island of Madagascar. It was for a long 
time very imperfectly known, and was supposed to belong to 
the Rodentia ; but it has now been ascertained to be an ex- 
ceedingly specialized form of the Lemuroid type, and must be 
considered to bo one of the most extraordinary of the mammalia 
now inhabiting the globe. (Plate VI., vol. i., p. 278.) 
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Fossil Quadhimana . 

Not much progress has yet been made in tracing back the 
various forms of Apes and Monkeys to their earliest appearance 
on the globe; but there have been some interesting recent 
discoveries, which lead us to hope that the field is not yet 
exhausted. The following is a summary of what is known as to 
the early forms of each family : — 

Simiidce . — Two or three species of this family have been 
found in the Upper Miocene deposits of France and Switzerland. 
Pliopithccus , of which a species has been found at each locality, 
was allied to the gibbons ( Hylobates ), and perhaps to Semno- 
2 nthecus. A more remarkable form, named Dryopithccus , as large 
as a man, and having peculiarities of structure which are 
thought by Gervais and Lartet to indicate a nearer approach 
to the human form than any existing Ape, has been found in 
strata of the same age in France. 

Semnopithecidcc . — Species of Semnopitliccus have been found 
in the Upper Miocene of Greece, and others in the Siwalik 
Hills of N. W. India, also of Upper Miocene age. An allied 
form also occurs in the Miocene of Wurtemburg. Mesopithecus 
from Greece is somewhat intermediate between Scmnopithecus 
and Maccicus. 

Remains supposed to be of Semnopitliccus , have also occurred 
in the Pliocene of Montpellier. 

Cynopithecidm. — Macacus has occurred in Pliocene deposits 
at Grays, Essex ; and also in the South of France along with 
Gercopithecus . 

Gebidce . — In the caves of Brazil remains of the genera Gebus, 
Mycetes , Callithrix, and Hapale , have been found ; as well as an 
extinct form of larger size — Protopithecus . 

Lemuroidea . — A true lemur has recently been discovered in 
the Eocene of France ; and it is supposed to be most nearly allied 
to the peculiar West African genera, Perodicticus and Arctocebus. 

Ccenopithecus, from the Swiss J ura, is supposed to have affinities 
both for the Lemurida3 and the American Cebidae. 

In the lower Eocene of North America remains have been 
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discovered, which are believed to belong to this sub-order : but 
they form two distinct families, — Lemuravidse and Limnotherid®. 
Other remains from the Miocene are believed to be intermediate 
between these and the Cebid®, — a most interesting and suggestive 
affinity, if well founded. For the genera of these American 
Lemuroidea, see vol. i., p. 133. 

General Remarks on the Distribution of Primates. 

The most striking fact presented by this order, from our present 
point of view, is the strict limitation of well-marked families to 
definite areas. The Cebid® and Hapalid® would alone serve 
to mark out tropical America as the nucleus of one of the great 
zoological divisions of the earth. In the Eastern Hemisphere, 
the corresponding fact is the entire absence of the order from 
the Australian region, with the exception of one or two outlying 
forms, which have evidently transgressed the normal limits of 
their group. The separation of the Ethiopian and Oriental 
regions is, in this order, mainly indicated by the distribution of 
the genera, no one of which is common to the two regions. The 
two highest families, the Simiid® and the Semnopithecid®, are 
pretty equally distributed about two equatorial foci, one situated 
in West Africa, the other in the Malay archipelago, — in Borneo 
or the Peninsula of Malacca; — while the third family, Cyno- 
pithecid®, ranges over the whole of both regions, and somewhat 
overpasses their limits. The Lemuroid group, on the other 
hand, offers us one of the most singular phenomena in geo- 
graphical distribution. It consists of three families, the species 
of which are grouped into six sub-families and 13 genera. One 
of these families and two of the sub-families, comprising 7 
genera, and no less than 30 out of the total of 50 species, are 
confined to the one island of Madagascar. Of the remainder, 
3 genera, comprising 15 species, are spread over tropical Africa ; 
while three other genera with 5 species, inhabit certain restricted 
portions of India and the Malay islands. These curious facts 
point unmistakably to the former existence of a large tract of 
land in what is now the Indian Ocean, connecting Madagascar on 
the one hand with Ceylon, and with the Malay countries on the 
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other. About this same time (but perhaps not contempo- 
raneously) Madagascar must have been connected with some 
portion of Southern Africa, and the whole of the country would 
possess no other Primates but Lemuroidea. After the Mada- 
gascar territory (very much larger than the existing island) 
had been separated, a connection appears to have been long 
maintained (probably by a northerly route) between the more 
equatorial portions of Asia and Africa ; till those higher forms 
had become developed, which were afterwards differentiated into 
Simla, Prcsbyies, and Cynopithecus, on the one hand, and into 
Troglodytes, Colobus, and Cynocephahis, on the other. In ac- 
cordance with the principle of competition so well expounded 
by Mr. Darwin, we can understand how, in the vast Asiatic and 
African area north of the Equator, with a great variety of 
physical conditions and the influence of a host of competing 
forms of life, higher types were developed than in the less 
extensive and long-isolated countries south of the Equator. 
In Madagascar, where these less complex conditions prevailed 
in a considerable land-area, the lowly organized Lemuroids have 
diverged into many specialized forms of their own peculiar type ; 
while on the continents they have, to a great extent, become 
exterminated, or have maintained their existence in a few cases, 
in islands or in mountain ranges. In Africa the nocturnal and 
arboreal Galagos are adapted to a special mode of life, in which 
they probably have few competitors. 

How and when the ancestors of the Cebid® and Hapalid® 
entered the South American continent, it is less easy to conceive. 
The only rays of light we yet have on the subject are, the 
supposed affinities of the fossil Ccenopithecns of the Swiss, and 
the Lemuravid® of the North American Eocene, with both 
Cebidse and Lemuroids, and the fact that in Miocene or Eocene 
times a mild climate prevailed up to the Arctic circle. The dis- 
covery of an undoubted Lemuroid in the Eocene of Europe, 
indicates that the great Northern Continent was probably the 
birthplace of this low type of mammal, and the source whence 
Africa and Southern Asia were peopled with them, as it was, 
at a later period, with the higher forms of monkeys and apes. 
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Order II. — CIIIROPTERA . 


Family 9. — PTEROPIDiE. (9 Genera, 65 Species ) 


General Distribution. 
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The Pteropid®, or fruit-eating Bats, sometimes called flying- 
foxes, are pretty evenly distributed over the tropical regions of 
the Old World and Australia. They range over all Africa and 
the whole of the Oriental Region, and northward, to Amoy in 
China and to the South of Japan. They are also found in the 
more fertile parts of Australia and Tasmania, and in the Pacific 
Islands as far east as the Marianne and Samoa Islands ; but not 
in the Sandwich Islands or New Zealand. 

The genera of bats are exceedingly numerous, but they are in 
a very unsettled state, and the synonymy is exceedingly con- 
fused. The details of their distribution cannot therefore be 
usefully entered into here. The Pteropid® differ so much from 
all other bats, that they are considered to form a distinct 
suborder of Cliiroptera, and by some naturalists even a distinct 
order of Mammalia. 

No fossil Pteropid® have been discovered. 


Family 10. — PIIYLLOSTOMIDJE. (31 Genera, 60 Species.) 


General Distribution. 

Ngotropioal Nearctio PalaEarctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 

Bub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. 
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The Phyllostomid®, or simple leaf-nosed Bats, are confined to 
the Neotropical region, from Mexico and the Antilles to the 
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southern limits of the forest region east of the Andes, and to 
about lat. 33° S. in Chili. None are found in the Nearctic 
region, with the exception of one species in California (Macrotus 
Califomicus), closely allied to Mexican and West Indian forms. 
The celebrated blood-sucking vampyre bats of South America 
belong to this group. Two genera, Desmodus and Diphylla, form 
Dr. Peters’ family Desmodidse. Mr. Dobson, in his recently 
published arrangement, divides the family into five groups : — 
Mormopes, Vainpyri, Glossophagoe, Stenodermata, and Desmo- 
dontes. 

Numerous remains of extinct species of this family have been 
found in the bone-caves of Brazil. 


Family 11. — RHINOLOPHIDA2. (7 Genera, 70 Species.) 
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The Rhinolophidas, or Horse-slioe Bats (so-called from a 
curiously-shaped membranous appendance to the nose), range 
over all the Ethiopian and Oriental regions, the southern part 
of the Pakearctic region, Australia and Tasmania. They are 
most abundant and varied in the Oriental region, where twelve 
genera are found ; while only five inhabit the Australian and 
Ethiopian regions respectively. Europe has only one genus and 
four species, mostly found in the southern parts, and none going 
further north than the latitude of England, where two species 
occur. Two others are found in Japan, at the opposite extremity 
of the Pakearctic region. 

The genera Nycteris and Megaderma, which range over the 
Ethiopian and Oriental regions to the Moluccas, are considered 
by Dr. Peters to form a distinct family, Megadermidse; and 
Mr. Dobson in his recent arrangement (published after our first 
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volume was printed) adopts the same family under the name of, 
Nycterid®. The curious Indian genus Rhinopoma , which, follow- 
ing Dr. J. E. Gray, we have classed in this family, is considered 
by Mr. Dobson to belong to the Noctilionidse. 

Fossil Rhinolophidce . — Remains of a species of RJnnoloph/us 
still living in England, have been found in Kent’s Cavern, near 
Torquay. 

Family 1 2.— VESPERTILIONIDJ5. (18 Genera, 200 Species.) 
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The small bats constituting the family Vespertilionidae, have 
no nose-membrane, but an internal earlet or tragus, and often 
very large ears. They range over almost the whole globe, being 
apparently only limited by the necessity of procuring insect food. 
In America they are found as far north as Hudson’s Bay and the 
Columbia river ; and in Europe they approach, if they do not pass 
the Arctic circle. Such remote islands as the Azores, Bermudas> 
Fiji Islands, Sandwich Islands, and New Zealand, all possess 
species of this group of bats, some of which probably inhabit 
every inland in warm or temperate parts of the globe. 

The genus Taphozous, which, in our Tables of Distribution in 
vol. i. we have included in this family, is placed by Mr. Dobson 
in his family Emballonuridse, which is equivalent to our next 
family, Noctilionidse. 

Fossil Vespertilionidce . — Several living European bats of this 
family — Scotophilus murinus, Plecotus auritus, Vespertilio nocttda, 
and V. pipcstrellns—h&ve been found fossil in bone-caves in 
various parts of Europe. 

Extinct species of Vespertilio have occurred in the Lower 
Miocene at Mayence, in the Upper Miocene of the South of 
France, and in the Upper Eocene of the Paris basin, 
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Family 13. — NOCT1LIONID7E. (14 Genera, 50 Species.) 
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The Noctilionidse, or short-headed Bats, are found in every 
region, but are very unequally distributed. Their head-quarters 
is the Neotropical region, where most of the genera occur, and 
•where they range from Mexico to Buenos Ayres and Chili, while 
in North America there is only one species in California. They are 
unknown in Australia ; but one species occurs in New Zealand, 
and another in Norfolk Island. Several species of Dysopes (or 
Molossus) inhabit the Oriental region ; one or two species being 
widely distributed over the continent, while two others inhabit 
the Indo-Malayan Islands. A species of this same genus occurs 
in South Africa, and another in Madagascar and in the Island of 
Bourbon ; while one inhabits Southern Europe and North Africa, 
and another is found at Amoy in China. It will be seen there- 
fore, that these are really South American bats, which have a few 
allies widely scattered over the various regions of the globe. 
Their affinities are, according to Mr. Tomes, with the Phyllos- 
tomidse, a purely South American family. The species which 
forms the connecting link is the Mystacina tuberculata, a New 
Zealand bat, which may, with almost equal propriety be placed 
in either family, and which affords an interesting illustration of 
the many points of resemblance between the Australian and 
Neotropical regions. 

Dr. Peters has separated this family into three, — Mormopid®, 
which is wholly Neotropical, and is especially abundant in the 
West Indian Islands; Molossidae, chiefly consisting of the 
genus Molossus ; and Noctilionidse, comprising the remainder of 
the family, and wholly Neotropical. Mr. Dobson, however, 
classes the Mormopes with the Phyllostomidse, and reduces the 
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Molossi to the rank of a sub-family. In our first volume we 
have classed Rhinopoma with the Rhinolophidse, and Taphozous 
with the Vespertilionidee ; but according to- Mr. Dobson both 
these genera belong to the present family. * 

Remarks on the Distribution of the Order Chiroptera. 

Although the bats, from their great powers of flight, are not 
amenable to the limitations which determine the distribution of 
other terrestrial mammals, yet certain great facts of distribution 
come out in a very striking manner. The speciality of the Neo- 
tropical region is well shown, not only by its exclusive possession 
of one large family (Phyllostomidaj), but almost equally so by the 
total absence of two others (Pteropidse and Rhinolophidse). The 
Nearctic region is also unusually well marked, by the total ab- 
sence of a family (Rhinolophidse) which is tolerably well repre- 
sented in the Palsearctic. The Pteropidse well characterize the 
tropical regions of the Old World and Australia; while the Ves- 
pertilionidse are more characteristic of the Palsearctic and Nearctic 
regions, which together possess about 60 species of this family. 

The bats are a veiy difficult study, and it is quite uncertain how 
many distinct species are really known. Schinz, in his Synopsis 
Mammalium (1844) describes 330, while the list given by 
Mr. Andrew Murray in his Geographical Distribution of Mam- 
malia (1866), contains 400 species. A small number of new 
species have been since described, but others have been sunk as 
synonyms, so that we can perhaps hardly obtain a nearer ap- 
proximation to the truth than the last number. In Europe there 
are 35 species, and only 17 in North America. 

Fossil Chiroptera. — The fossil remains of bats that have yet 
been discovered, being chiefly allied to forms still existing in the 
same countries, throw no light on the origin or affinities of this 
remarkable and isolated order of Mammalia; but as species very 
similar to those now living were in existence so far back as 
Miocene or even Eocene times, we may be sure the group is one 
of immense antiquity, and that there has been ample time for 
the amount of variation and extinction required to bring about 
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the limitation of types, and the ^peculiarities of distribution we 
now find to exist. 


Order HI.— INSECTIVORA. 


Family 14. — GALEOPITHECID^F. (1 Genus, 2 Species.) 
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The singular and isolated genus Oaleopithecus , or flying lemur, 
has been usually placed among the Lemuroidea, but it is now 
considered to come best at the head of the Insectivora. Its food 
however, seems to be purely vegetable, and the very small, blind, 
and naked young, closely attached to the wrinkled skin of the 
mother’s breast, perhaps indicates some affinity with the Marsu- 
pials. This animal seems, in fact, to be a lateral offshoot of 
some low form, which has survived during the process of develop- 
ment of the Insectivora, the Lemuroidea, and the Marsupials, 
from an ancestral type. Only two species are known, one 
found in Malacca, Sumatra, and Borneo, but not in Java ; the 
other in the Philippine islands (Plate VIII. vol. i. p. 337). 

Family 15. — MACBOSCELIDIJLE. (3 Genera, 10 Species.) 

General Distribution. 
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The Macroscelides, or elephant shrews, are extraordinary little 
animals, with trunk-like snout and kangaroo-like hind-legs. 
They are almost confined to South Africa, whence they extend 
up the east coast as far as the Zambezi and Mozambique. A 
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single outlying species of Macroscelides inhabits Barbary and 
Algeria ; while the two genera Petrodromus, and Rhyncocyon, each 
represented by a single species, have only been found at 
Mozambique. 

Family 16. — TUPAIIDiE. (3 Genera, 10 species.) 
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The Tupaiidse are squirrel-like shrews, having bushy tails, 
and often climbing up trees, but also feeding on the ground and 
among low bushes. The typical Tupaia (7 species), are called 
ground squirrels by the Malays. They are most abundant in 
the Malay islands and Indo-Chinese countries, but one species 
is found in the Khasia Mountains, and one in the Eastern Ghauts 
near Madras. The small shorter-tailed Hylomys (2 species) is 
found from Tenasserim to Java and Borneo ; while the elegant 
little Ptiloccrus (1 species) with its long pencilled tail, is confined 
to Borneo ; (Plate VIII. vol. i. p. 337). The family is therefore 
especially Malayan, with outlying species in northern and con- 
tinental India. 

Extinct Speciea. — Oxygornphus, found in the Tertiary deposits 
of Germany, is believed to belong to this family ; as is Omomys, 
from the Pliocene of the United States. 

Family 17. — EPJNACEIDyE. (2 Genera, 15 Species.) 
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The Hedgehogs, comprised in the genus Erinciceus (14 species), 
are widely distributed over the Palsearctic, and a part of the 
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Oriental regions ; but they only occur in the Ethiopian region in 
South Afri ca and in the Deserts of the north, which more properly 
belong to the Palsearctic region. They are absent from the 
Malayan, and also from the Indo-Chinese sub-regions ; except 
that they extend from the north of China to Amoy and Formosa 
and into the temperate highlands of the Western Himalayas. 
The curious Oymnura (1 species) is found in Borneo, Sumatra, 
and the Malay peninsula. 

Extinct Species . — The common hedgehog has been found fossil 
in several Post-tertiary deposits, while extinct species occur in 
the lower Miocene of Auvergne and in some other parts of 
Europe. Many of these remains are classed in different genera 
from the living species ; — ( Amphcchinus , Tetracus, Galerix .) 

Family 18. — CENTETIDA5. (6 Genera, 10 Species.) 
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The Centetidae are small animals, many of them having a 
spiny covering, whence the species of Centetes have been called 
Madagascar hedgehogs. The genera Centetes (2 species), Hemi- 
centetes (1 species), Ericulus (1 species), Echinops (3 species), and 
the recently described Oryzorictes (1 species), are all exclusively 
inhabitants of Madagascar, and are almost or quite tail-less. 
The remaining genus, Solenodon, is a more slender and active 
animal, with a long, rat-like tail, shrew-like head, and coarse fur ; 
and the two known species are among the very few indigenous 
mammals of the West Indian islands, one being found in Cuba 
(Plate XVII., vol. ii., p. 67), the other in Hayti. Although 
presenting many points of difference in detail, the essential 
characters of this curious animal are, according to Professors 
Peters and Mivart, identical with the rest of the Centetidae. 
We have thus a most remarkable and well-established case of 
discontinuous distribution, two portions of the same famil y 
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being now separated from each other by an extensive continent, 
as well as by a deep ocean. 

Extinct Species . — Remains found in the Lower Miocene of the 
South of France are believed to belong to the genus Echinops, 
or one closely allied to it. 

Family 19. — POTAMOGALIDAS. (1 Genus, 1 Species,) 
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The genus Potamcgale was founded on a curious, small, otter- 
like animal from West Africa, first found by M. Du Chaillu at 
the Gaboon, and afterwards by the Portuguese at Angola. Its 
affinities are with several groups of Insectivora, but it is 
sufficiently peculiar to require the establishment of a distinct 
family for its reception. (Plate V., vol. i., p. 264) 


Family 20. — CHRYSOCHLOEIDA5. (2 Genera, 3 Species.) 
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The Chrysochloridse, or golden moles, of the Cape of Good 
Hope have been separated by Professor Mivait into two genera, 
Chrysochloris and Chalcochloris. They are remarkable mole-like 
animals, having beautiful silky fur, with a metallic lustre and 
changeable golden tints. They are peculiar to the Cape district, 
but one species extends as far north as the Mozambique territory. 
Their dentition is altogether peculiar, so as to completely separate 
them from the true moles. 
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Family 21. — TALPID^E. (8 Genera, 19 Species. 
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The Moles comprise many extraordinaiy forms of small mam- 
malia especially characteristic of the temperate regions of the 
northern hemisphere, only sending out a few species of Talpa 
along the Himalayas as far as Assam, and even to Tenasserim, 
if there is no mistake about this locality ; while one species is 
found in Formosa, the northern part of which is almost as much 
Pakearctic as Oriental. The genus Talpa (7 species), spreads 
over the whole Pakearctic region from Great Britain to Japan ; 
Scaptochims (1 species) is a recent discovery in North China ; 
Condylura (1 species), the star-nosed mole, inhabits Eastern 
North America from Nova Scotia to Pennsylvania ;. Scapanus 
(2 species) ranges across from New York to St. Francisco; 
Scalops (3 species), the shrew-moles, range from Mexico to the 
great lakes on the east side of America, but on the west only to 
the north of Oregon. An allied genus, Myogale (2 species), has 
a curious discontinuous distribution in Europe, one species being 
found in South-East Russia, the other in the Pyrenees (Plate II., 
vol. i., p. 218). Another allied genus, Nectogale (1 species), has 
recently been described by Professor Milne-Edwards from Thibet. 
Urotrichus is a shrew-like mole which inhabits Japan, and a second 
species has been discovered in the mountains of British Columbia; 
an allied form, ZPropsilus, inhabits East Thibet. Anurosorex 
and Scaptonyx, are new genera from North China. 

Extinct i Species. — The common mole has been found fossil in 
bone-caves and diluvial deposits, and several extinct species of 
mole-like animals occur in the Miocene deposits of the South of 
France and of Germany. These have been described under the 
generic names Dimylus, Geotrypus, Hyporissus, Galeospalax ; while 
Palceoipalax has been found in the Pliocene forest-beds of Norfolk 
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and Ostend. Species of Myogale also occur from the Miocene 
downwards. 

Family 22. — SORICIDA5. (1 Genus, 11 Sub-genera, 65 Species.) 

General DIuTIUBUI I ox. 

Neotropical I Nearctu; j J*AL.«MU"nc i Ethiopian i Oriental i Australian 
Sub-keg. on*. | Sub-regions. | Sub- h eg ions. | Sub-regions. | Slu-reoions. | Sub-regions. 

3- 1.2. 3. 4 1.2.3. 4 1.2. 3. 4 l.S.3.4 | 

The Shrews have a wide distribution, being found throughout 
every region except the Australian and Neotropical ; although, as 
a species is found in Timor and in some of the Moluccas, they 
just enter this part of the former region, while one found in 
Guatemala brings them into the latter. A number of species have 
recently been described from India and the Malay Islands, so 
that the Oriental region is now the richest in shrews, having 28 
species; the Nearctic comes next with 24; while the Ethiopian 
has 11, and the Paltearctic 10 species. The sub-genera are 
Crossopus, Amphisorex, Ncosorex, Crocidura, Diplomesodon,Pinulia, 
Pachyura, Blarina, Feroculus, Anamorex. 

Extinct Species. — Several species of Sorex have been found 
fossil in the Miocene of the South of France, as well as the 
extinct genera Mysarachne and Plesiosorex ; and some existing 
species have occurred in Bone Caves and Diluvial deposits. 

General Remarks on the Distribution of the Jnsedivora. 

The most prominent features in the distribution of the Insecti- 
vora are, — their complete absence from South America and Aus- 
tralia; the presence of Solenodon in two of the West Indian islands 
while the five allied genera are found only in Madagascar ; and the 
absence of hedgehogs from North America. If we consider that 
there are only 135 known species of the order, 65 of which belong 
to the one genus Sorex ; while the remaining 26 genera contain 
only 70 species, which have to be classed in 8 distinct families, 
and present such divergent and highly specialized forms as Galeo- 
pithecus, Erinaceus, Solenodon, and Condylura, it becomes evident 
that we have here the detached fragments of a much more 
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extensive group of animals, now almost extinct. Many of the 
forms continue to exist only in islands, removed from the severe 
competition of a varied mammalian population, as in Madagascar 
and the Antilles ; while others appear to have escaped extermi- 
nation either by their peculiar habits — as the various forms of 
Moles ; by special protection — as in the Hedgehogs; or by a resem- 
blance in form, coloration, and habits to dominant groups in their 
own district — as the Tupaias of Malay which resemble squirrels, 
and the Elephant-shrews of Africa which resemble the jerboas. 
The numerous cases of isolated and discontinuous distribution 
among the Insectivora, offer no difficulty from this point of view ; 
since they are the necessary results of an extensive and widely- 
spread group of animals slowly becoming extinct, and continuing 
to exist only where special conditions have enabled them to main- 
tain themselves in the struggle with more highly organized forms. 

The fossil Insectivora do not throw much light on the early 
history of the order, since even as far back as the Miocene 
period they consist almost wholly of forms which can be referred 
to existing families. In North America they go back to the 
Eocene period, if certain doubtful remains have been rightly 
placed. The occurrence of fossil Centetidae in Europe, supports 
the view we have maintained in preceding chapters, that the 
existing distribution of this family between Madagascar and the 
Antilles, proves no direct connection between those islands, but 
only shows us that the family once had an extensive range. 

Order IV.— CARNIVORA. 

Family 23. — FELIDvE. (3 Genera, 14 Sub-genera, 66 Species.) 
Ornrral Distribution. 

Neotropical Nk arctic Palacarctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 

SUB-REGIONS. SCB-REOIONS. SUB- REGIONS. 8 UB -BED IONS. SUB-REUlONS. SUO-REOIONS. 

1 * 8.3 — 1 . 8 . 3. 4 1 . 8 . 3. 4 1 . 8 . 3 - 1 . 8 . 3. 4 


The Cats are very widely distributed over the earth — with 
the exception of the Australian region and the island sub-region 
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of Madagascar and the Antilles — universally ; ranging from the 
torrid zone to the Arctic regions and the Straits of Magellan. 
They are so uniform in their organization that many naturalists 
group them all under one genus, Felis ; but it is now more 
usual to class at least the lynxes as a separate genus, while the 
hunting leopard, or cheetah, forms another. Dr. J. E. Gray 
divides these again, and makes 17 generic groups; but as this 
subdivision is not generally adopted, and does not bring out any 
special features of geographical distribution, I shall not further 
notice it. 

The genus Felis (56 species) has the same general range 
as the whole family, except that it does not go so far north ; 
the Amoor river in Eastern Asia, and 55° N. Lat. in America, 
marking its limits. Lyncus (10 species) is a more northern 
group, ranging to the polar regions in Europe and Asia, and to 
Lat. 66° N. in America, but not going further south than 
Northern Mexico and the European shores of the Mediterranean, 
except the caracal, which may be another genus, and which ex- 
tends to Central India, Persia, North Africa and even the Cape 
of Good Hope. The lynxes are thus almost wholly peculiar to 
the Nearctic and Pahearctic regions. Cyneclurus (1 species) the 
hunting leopard, ranges from Southern and Western India through 
Persia, Syria, Northern and Central Africa, to the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Extinct Felidcc . — More than twenty extinct sjiecies of true 
Felidae have been described, ranging in time from the epoch of 
prehistoric man back to the Miocene or even the Eocene period. 
They occur in the south of England, in Central and South Europe, 
in North-West India, in Nebraska in North America, and in the 
caves of Brazil. Most of them are referred to the genus Felis, 
and closely resemble the existing lions, tigers, and, other large 
cats. Another group however forms the genus Machairodus , a 
highly specialized form with serrated teeth. Five species have 
been described from Europe, Northern India, and both North and 
South America ; and it is remarkable that they exhibit at least 
as wide a range, both in space and time, as the more numerous 
species referred to Felis . One of them undoubtedly coexisted 
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with man in England, while another, as well as the allied Dinictis , 
has been found in the Mauvaises Terres of Nebraska, associated 
with Anchitherium and other extinct and equally remarkable 
forms, which are certainly Miocene if not, as some geologists 
think, belonging to the Eocene period. These facts clearly in- 
dicate that we have as yet made little approach to discovering 
the epoch when Felidae originated, since the oldest forms yet 
discovered are typical and highly specialized representatives of 
a group which is itself the most specialized of the Carnivora. 
Another genus, Pseudcelurus , is common to the Miocene deposits 
of Europe and North America. 

Family 24. — CRYPTOPEOCTIPyE. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical I Nearctic I Pal.<earctic | Ethiopian I Oriental I Australian 

Sl'b-reoions. ] Sub-regions. | Sub-ueoionh. | Sub-regions. J Sub-regions. | Sub-regions. 

- 4 

The Cryptoproda ferox , a small and graceful cat-like animal, 
peculiar to Madagascar, was formerly classed among the Viver- 
ridse, but is now considered by Professor Flower to constitute a 
distinct family between the Cats and the Civets. 

Family 25.— VIVEmiVM. (8-33 Genera, 100 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical I Nearctic Pa l-« arctic Ethiopian I Oriental Australian 

Sub-regions. | Sub-reoions. Sub-ueoionh. Sub-regions. ] Sub-regions. Sub-regions. 

-a- 1.2. 3. 4 l.a.3.4 

The Viverridte comprise a number of small and moderate-sized 
carnivorous animals, popularly known as civets, genets, and 
ichneumons, highly characteristic of the Ethiopian and Oriental 
regions, several of the genera being common to both. A species 
of Oenetta, and one of Hcrpestes, inhabit South Europe ; while 
Viverra extends to the Moluccas, but is doubtfully indigenous. 
The extreme geographical limits of the family are marked by 
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Genetta in France and Spain, Viverra in Shanghae and Batchian 
Island, and Herpestcs in Java and tlie Cape of Good Hope. 

The following are the genera with their distribution as given 
by Hr. J. E. Gray in his latest British Museum Catalogue : 

Sub-family Viverrijle. — Viverra (3 species), North and 
tropical Africa, the whole Oriental region to the Moluccas; 
Viverrieula (1 species) India to Java ; Genetta (5 species), South 
Europe, Palestine, Arabia, and all Africa; Fossa (1 species), Ma- 
dagascar ; Linsang (2 species), Malacca to Java; Poiana (1 
species), West Africa ; Galidia (3 species), Madagascar ; Hemi- 
galea (1 species), Malacca and Borneo ; Arctictis (1 species) Nepal 
to Sumatra and Java; Nandinia (1 species), West Africa; Para- 
doxunts (9 species), the whole Oriental region; Paguma (3 species), 
Nepal to China, Sumatra, and Borneo ; Ardogale (1 species), Te- 
nasserim to Java. 

Sub-family Herpkstdle. — Cynogale (1 species), Borneo ; Gali- 
dictis (2 species), Madagascar ; Ileipcstes (22 species). South Palae- 
arctic, Ethiopian, and Oriental regions ; Athylax (3 species), Tro- 
pical and South Africa ; Galogalc (13 species), all Africa, North 
India, to Cambodja; Galerella (1 species), East Africa; Calictis 
(1 species), Ceylon (?); Ariclla (1 species), South Africa ; Ichneumia 
(4 species), Central, East, and South Africa ; Bdeogale (3 species), 
West and East Africa; Urva (1 species), Himalayas to Aracan ; 
Tceniogale (1 species), Central India; Onychogale (1 species), 
Ceylon; Helogale (2 species) East and South Africa; Cynictis 
(3 species), South Africa. 

Sub-family Riiinogalidje. — Rhinogale (1 species), East Africa ; 
Mungos (3 species), all Africa ; Crossarchus (1 species), Tropical 
Africa; Etiplercs (1 species), Madagascar; Saricata (1 species), 
South Africa. 

Fossil Viverridce. — Several species of Viverra and Genetta have 
been found in the Upper Miocene of France, and many extinct 
genera have also been discovered. The most remarkable of these 
was Ictitherinm , from the Upper Miocene of Greece, which has 
also been found in Hungary, Bessarabia, and France. Some of the 
species were larger than any living forms of Viverridce, and 
approached the hyconas. Other extinct genera are Thalassictis 
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and Soricictis from the Upper Miocene, the former as large as a 
panther; Tylodon , of small size, from the Upper Eocene; and 
Palcconyctis from the Lower Eocene, also small and showing a 
very great antiquity for this family, if really belonging to it. 

Family 26. — PEOTELID7E. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 


General Distribution. 

NfOTROPICAL I NE ARCTIC I PaLjEARCTIC I ETHIOPIAN I ORIENTAL I AUSTRALIAN 
8ub-reoion3. I Sub-regions. | Sub-iiegionh. | Sub-rloionh. | Sub-region*. | Sub-regions. 


The curious Protelcs or Aard-wolf, a highly-modified form of 
hyaena, approaching the ichneumons, and feeding on white 
ants and carrion, is peculiar to South Africa. 

Family 27. — IlYA^NIDiE. (1 Genus, 3 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical I Nearctic I PujE\nrTic I Etfitoim\n I Oriental I Australia 
Sub-reoions. J Sub-regions. | Sub-regions | Sub-rfoiov* | Sub-regions. J Sub-rkgw.ns. 


1.2.3 


The Hyaenas are characteristically Ethiopian, to which region 
two of the species are confined. The third. Hyaena striata, 
ranges over all the open country of India to the foot of the 
Himalayas, and through Persia, Asia Minor, and North Africa. 
Its fossil remains have been found in France. 

Extinct Species . — The cave hya*na (H. spelcea) occurs abun- 
dantly in the caverns of this country and of Central Europe, 
and is supposed to be most nearly allied to the H. crocufa of 
South Africa. Another species is found in some parts of France. 
The earliest known true hyaenas occur in the Pliocene formation 
in France, in the Red Crag (Older Pliocene) of England, and in 
the Upper Miocene of the Siwalik hills. In the Miocene 
period in Europe, quite distinct genera are found, such as 
Hyasniciis and Lycccna from the Upper Miocene of Greece; 
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Iditherium, supposed to be intermediate between Viverridae and 
Hy&'nidse ; and Thalassictis, uniting the weasels and hyaenas. 

Family 28. — CANIDiE. (3 Genera, 17 Sub-Genera, 54 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


/■ 

Neotropical 

Sub-reuionh. 

NE ARCTIC 

Sub-regions. 

Pal^earctic 

Sub-regions. 

Ethiopian 

Sub-regions. 

Oriental 

Sub-regions. 

Australian 

Sub-regions. 

1 . 2.3 - 

1 . 2 . 3. 4 | 

1 . 2 . 3. 4 

1 . 2.3 — 

1 . 2 . 3 . 4 

- 2 ? 


The Canids', comprising the animals commonly known as 
dogs, wolves, and foxes, have an almost universal range over 
the earth, being only absent from the island sub-regions of 
Madagascar, the Antilles, Austro-Malaya, New Zealand, and the 
Pacific Islands. With the exception of two remarkable forms — 
the liynsna dog (Lycaon picla), and the great-eared fox (Megalotis 
Lalandei), both from South Africa — all the species are usually 
placed in the genus Canis, the distribution of which will be the 
same as that of the family. Dr. J. E. Gray, in his arrangement 
of the family (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1868), subdivides it into fifteen 
genera, the names and general distribution of which are as 
follows : — 

Icticyon (1 species), Brazil - ; Cuon (4 species), Siberia to 
Java; Lupus (5 species), North America, Europe, India to 
Ceylon ; Dieba (1 species), North and West Africa ; Sivienia 
(1 species), Abyssinia ; Chrysocyon (2 species), North and South 
America ; Canis (4 species), India, Australia (indigenous ?) 
Lycalopcx (2 species). South America; Pseudalopex (5 species), 
South America and Falkland Islands ; Thous (2 species), South 
America to Chili ; Vulpes (17 species), all the great continents, 
except South America and Australia ; Fennecus (4 species), all 
Africa ; Lcucocyon (1 species), Arctic regions ; Urocyon (2 species). 
North America ; Nyctereutes (1 species), J apan, Amoorland to Can- 
ton (Plate III., vol. i. p. 226). These are all sub-genera according 
to Professor Cams, except Idicyon. The same author makes 
Lycaon a sub-genus, while Dr. Gray makes it a sub-family ! 

Extinct Species. — The dog, wolf, and fox, are found fossil in 
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caverns in many parts of Europe and several extinct species 
have been found in Tertiary deposits in Europe, North India, 
and South America. Two species have been found so for back 
as the Eocene of France, but the fragments discovered are not 
sufficient to determine the characters with any certainty. In 
North America, several species of Canis occur in the Pliocene of 
Nebraska and La Plata. The genus Galecynus , of the Pliocene 
of (Eninghen, and Palceocyon , of the Brazilian caves, are sup- 
posed to belong to the Canid®. Amphicyon abounded in the 
Miocene period, both in Europe and North America ; and some 
of the species were as large as a tiger. Other extinct genera 
are, Cynodictis , Cyotherium , and Galethylax , from the Eocene 
of France; Pseudocyon , Simocyon , and Ilcmicyon , from the 
Miocene ; but all these show transition characters to Viverridas 
or Ursid®, and do not perhaps belong to the present family. 

Family 29.— MUSTELTILE. (21-28 Genera, 92 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Nfotropicai, Nearctic Pal^eaiictic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 

SuB-BEoioNd. Sub-regions. Sub-iiegionh. Sub-rkoionr Sub-regions. Sub-regions. 

1 . 2 . 3 - 1 . 2 . 3. 4 1 . 2 . 3. 4 1 . 2.3 1 . 2 . 3. 4 

The Mustelid® constitute one of those groups which range 
over the whole of the great continental areas. They may be 
divided into three sub-families — one, the Mustelin®, containing 
the weasels, gluttons, and allied forms ; a second, the Lutrin®, 
containing the otters ; and a third, often considered a distinct 
family, the Melinin®, containing the badgers, ratels, skunks, 
and their allies. 

In the first group (Mustelin®) the genera Martes and 
Putorius (13 species), range over all the Pal®arctic region, and a 
considerable part of the Oriental, extending through India to 
Ceylon, and to Java and Borneo. Two species of Martes 
( =Mustela of Baird) occur in the United States. The weasels, 
forming the genus Mustela (20 species), have a still wider range, 
extending into tropical Africa and the Cordilleras of Peru, but 
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not going south of the Himalayas in India. The North American 
species are placed in the genus Putorius by Professor Baird. An 
allied genus, Oymnopus (4 species), is confined to the third and 
fourth Oriental sub-regions. Gulo (1 species), the glutton, is an 
arctic animal keeping to the cold regions of Europe and Asia, and 
coming as far south as the great lakes in North America. Galictis 
(2 species), the grisons, are confined to the Neotropical region. 

The Otters (Lutrime) range over the whole area occupied by 
the family. They have been subdivided into a number of groups, 
such as Barangia (l species), found only in Sumatra ; Lontra, 
containing 3 South American species ; iAitra (7 species), ranging 
over the whole of the Palsearctic and Oriental regions ; Nutria 
(1 species), a sea-otter confined to the west coast of America 
from California to Chiloc; Lutronect.es (1 species),from Japan only ; 
Aonyx (5 species), found in West and South Africa, and the third 
and fourth Oriental sub-regions. Hydrogale (1 species), confined 
to South Africa; Latax (2 species), Florida and California to 
Canada and British Columbia ; Pteronura (1 species), Brazil and 
Surinam ; and Enhydris (1 species), the peculiar sea-otter of Cali- 
fornia, Kamschatka and Japan. The last two are the only groups 
of otters, besides Lutra, admitted by Professor Carus as genera. 

The Badgers and allies (Melininm) have also a wide range, but 
with one exception are absent from South America. They com- 
prise the following genera : Arctonyx (1 species), Nepal to Aracan; 
Melcs (4 species). North Europe to Japan, and China as far south 
as Hongkong (Plate I., vol. i., p. 195) ; Taxidca (2 species), Central 
and Western North America to 58° N. Lat. ; Mydaus (1 species), 
mountains of Java and Sumatra; Melivora (3 species), Tropical and 
South Africa and India to foot of Himalayas; Mephitis (12 species), 
America from Canada and British Columbia to the Straits of Ma- 
gellan (Plate XX., vol. ii., p. 136). Ictonyx (2 species), Tropical 
Africa to the Cape ; Helictis (4 species), Nepal to Java, Formosa 
and Shanghai (Plate VII., vol. i. p. 331). 

Fossil Mustelidce . — Species of otter, weasel, badger, and glutton, 
occur in European bone caves and other Post-tertiary deposits; 
and in North America Galictis, now found only in the Neotro- 
pical region, and, with Mephitis, occurring in Brazilian caves. 
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Species of Mustcla have been fottnd in the Pliocene of France 
and of South America; and Lutra in the Plioceneof North America. 

In the Miocene deposits of Europe several species of Mustcla 
and Lutra have been found ; with the extinct genera Taxodon, 
Potamotherium, and Palceomephitis ; as well as Promephitis in 
Greece. 

In the Upper Miocene of the Siwalik Hills species of Lutra 
and Mellivora are found, as well as the extinct genera Enhydrion 
and Ursitaxus. 

The family appears to have been unknown in North America 
during the Miocene period. 


Family 30. — PROCYONID^E. (4 Genera, 8 Species.) 


G E X ER A L I) ISTItl BUTTON. 


Neotropical 

Sub-regions. 


N EARCTIC 
S l'11-R EG IONS. 


Pa LiF. ARCTIC 
Sub-regions 


Ethiopian I 

Srn-nroioNs. ] 


Oriental 
Sub- regions. 


Australian 

Huii-rfgions 


- 2.3 - 1 . 2 . 3.4 


The Procyonidaj are a small, but very curious and interesting 
family of bear-like quadrupeds, ranging from British Columbia 
and Canada ou the north, to Paraguay and the limits of the 
tropical forests on the south. 

The Racoons, forming the genus Frocyon, are common all over 
North America ; a well-marked variety or distinct species inha- 
biting the west coast, and another, most parts of South America. 
The genus Nasua, or the coatis (5 species ?), extends from Mexico 
and Guatemala to Paraguay. The curious arboreal prehensile- 
tailed kinkagou ( Cercolcptes candivolvus ) is also found in Mexico 
and Guatemala, and in all the great forests of Peru and North 
Brazil Bassaris (2 species), a small weasel-like animal with a 
banded tail, has been usually classed with the Yiverridee or 
Mustelidre, but is now found to agree closely in all important 
points of internal structure with this family. It is found in 
California, Texas, and the highlands of Mexico, and belongs 
therefore as much to the Nearctic as to the Neotropical region. 
A second species has recently been described by Professor Peters 
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from Coban in Guatemala, in which country it has also been 
observed by Mr. Salvin. 

Fossil Procyonidce . — A species of Nasua has been found in the 
bone caves of Brazil, and a Procyon in the Pliocene or Post- 
pliocene deposits of Illinois and Carolina. 

Family 31. — ,®LURIDiE. (2 Genera, 2 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical I Nearctio Pal-earctic Ethiopivn Oriental I Australian 
Sub-regions. | Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. | Sub-regions. 


The Panda (s. El-unis fulgens), of the forest regions of the 
Eastern Himalayas and East Thibet, a small cat-like bear, has 
peculiarities of organization which render it necessary to place 
it in a family by itself. (Plate VII. vol. i. p. 331). An allied 
genus, sEluropus, a remarkable animal of larger size and in 
colour nearly all white, has recently been described by Professor 
Milne-Edwards, from the mountains of East Thibet ; so that the 
family may be said to inhabit the border lands of the Oriental 
and Palsearctic regions. These animals have their nearest allies 
in the coatis and bears 

Family 32. — UKSIDAS. (5 Genera, or Sub-genera, 15 Species.) 

, Cenehal Distribution. 

Neotropical Nkarotio Pal.eauotic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 

Bub-regions. Sub-regions. Snn-uruioNH Sub-ri.giosm Sub-regions Sum-regions. 

1 1 . 2 . 3. 4 1 . 2 . 3. 4 1 . 2 . 3. 4 

The Bears have a tolerably wide distribution, although they 
are entirely absent from the Australian and Ethiopian, and almost 
so from the Neotropical region, one species only being found in 
the Andes of Peru and Chili. They comprise the following 
groups, some of which are doubtfully ranked as genera. 

Tkalassarctos, the polar hear (1 species) inhabiting the Arctic 
regions ; Ursus, the true bears (12 species), which range over 
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all the Nearctic and Palaearctic regions as far as the Atlas Moun- 
tains, the Indo-Chinese sub-region in the mountains, and to 
Hainan and Formosa; Ilelarctos , the Malay or sun-bear (1 
species) confined to the Indo-Malayan sub-region ; Melursus or 
Prochilus , the honey-bear (1 species), confined to the first and 
second Oriental sub-regions, over which it ranges from the 
Ganges to Ceylon ; and Tremarctos , the spectacled bear — com- 
monly known as Ursus ornatus — which is isolated in the Andes 
of Peru and Chili, and forms a distinct group. 

Fossil Ursidce. — Two bears ( Ursus spelceus and IT. priscus) 
closely allied to living species, abound in the Post-tertiary de- 
posits of Europe ; and others of the same age are found in North 
America, as well as an extinct genus, Arctodus. 

Ursus arverncnsis is found in the Pliocene formation of France, 
and the extinct genus Leptarclius in that of North America. 

Several species of Amphicyon , which appears to be an ances- 
tral form of this family, are found in the Miocene deposits of 
Europe and N. India; while Ursus also occurs in the Siwalik 
Hills and Nerbudda deposits. 

Family 33. — OT ART IDAS. (4 Genera, 8 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


Neotropical 

1 Nearctic 

PaLjEARCTIC 

Ethiopian 

Oriental 

Australian 

Sub-regions. 

Sttb-reqions. 

Sub— regions. 

Subregions. 

Sub- regions. 

Sub-region? 


1 1--4 — 3 — - a . 3 


The Otariidre, or Eared Seals, comprehending the sea-bears and 
sea-lions, are confined to the temperate and cold shores of the 
North Pacific, and to similar climates in the Southern Hemisphere, 
where the larger proportion of the species are found. They are 
entirely absent from the North Atlantic shores. Mr. J. A. Allen, 
in his recent discussion of this family (Bull. Harvard Museum) 
divides them into the following genera : — 

Otdria (1 species), Temperate South America, from Chili to 
La Plata ; Callorhinus (1 species), Behring’s Straits and Kams- 
chatka ; Arctocpphalus (3 species), temperate regions of the 
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Southern Hemisphere ; Zalophus (2 species), North Pacific, from 
California to Japan, and the shores of Australia and New Zea- 
land ; Fumetopias (1 species), Behring’s Straits and California. 

Fossil OtariidoB. — Remains supposed to belong to this family 
have been found in the Miocene of France. 

Family 34.— TRICHECHID^. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical Ne arctic Palac arctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 

SUB-HKOIONS. SUB-REGIONS. SUB-REGIONS. SUB-RLGIONB. SUB-REOIONS. SUB'REGIONH. 

4 1 - 3 - 

The Morse, or Walrus ( Trichecus rosmarus), which alone 
constitutes this family, is a characteristic animal of the North 
Polar regions, hardly passing south of the Arctic circle except on 
the east and west coasts of North America, where it sometimes 
reaches Lat. 60°. It is most abundant on the shores of Spitz- 
bergen, but is not found on the northern shores of Asia between 
Long. 80° and 160° E., or on the north shores of America from 
100° to 150° west. 

Its remains have been found fossil in Europe as far south as 
France, and in America as far as Virginia ; but the small frag- 
ments discovered may render the identification uncertain. 

Family 35. — rHOCID^E. (13 Genera, 21 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


Neotropical 

Sub-regions. 

Nearctic 

S UB-IUSOION S. 

PA LAS ARCTIC 
SUB— REGIONS. 

Ethiopian 

Sub-regions. 

Oriental 
Sub- regions. 

Australian 
^ Sub-regions. 

1 4 ? 

1 4 
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— 

— 
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The earless or true Seals are pretty equally divided between 
the Northern and Southern Hemispheres, frequenting almost ex- 
clusively the temperate and cold regions, except two species 
said to occur among the West Indian islands. The genus 
Phoca and its close allies, as well as Halichcerus and Pelagius, are 
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northern ; while Stenorhynchus aiul Momnga , with their allies, 
are mostly southern. The genera admitted by Dr. Gray in his 
catalogue are as follows : — 

Calloccplialus (3 species), Greenland, North Sea, also the 
Caspian Sea, and Lakes Aral and Baikal ; Pagomys (2 species), 
North Sea, North Pacific, and Japan; Pagophilus (2 species), 
North Pacific and North Atlantic ; Halicyon (1 species), North 
West coast of America ; Phoca (2 species), North Atlantic and 
North Pacific, Japan ; Halichccrus (1 species), Greenland, North 
Sea, and Baltic ; Pelagias (2 species), Madeira, Mediterranean, 
Black Sea; Stenorhynchus (1 species), Antarctic Ocean, Falkland 
Islands, New Zealand ; Lobodon (1 species), Antarctic Ocean ; 
Leptonyx (1 species), Antarctic Ocean, South Australia, East 
Patagonia ; Ommatophoca (1 species), Antarctic Ocean ; Morunga 
(2 species), California, Falkland Islands, Temperate regions of 
Southern Ocean ; Cystophora (2 species), North Atlantic, Antilles. 

Fossil Seals. — Remains of living species of seals have been found 
in Post-tertiary deposits in many parts of Europe and in Algeria, 
as well as in New Zealand. Pristiphoca occitana is a lbssil seal 
from the Pliocene of Montpellier, while a species of Phoca is said 
to have been found in the Miocene deposits of the United States. 

General Remarks on the Distribution of the Carnivora. 

Terrestrial Carnivora. — For the purposes of geographical dis- 
tribution, the terrestrial and aquatic Carnivora differ too widely 
to be considered in one view, their areas being limited by barriers 
of a very different nature. The terrestrial Carnivora form a very 
extensive and considerably varied group of animals, having, with 
the doubtful exception of Australia, a world-wide distribution. 
Yet the Tange of modification of form is not very great, and the 
occurrence of three families consisting of but one species each, is 
an indication of a great amount of recent extinction. One of 
the most marked features presented by this group is its com- 
parative scarcity in the Neotropical region, only four families 
being represented there (not counting the Ursidas, which has 
only one Andean species), and both genera and species are few 
in number. Even the Procyonida?, which are especially South 
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American, have but two genera and six species in that vast area. 
We might therefore, from these considerations alone, conclude 
that Carnivora are a development of the northern hemisphere, 
and have been introduced into the Neotropical region at a com- 
paratively recent epoch. The claim of the Nearctic region to 
be kept distinct from the Palrearctic (with which some writers 
have wished to unite it) is well maintained by its possession of 
at least six species of Mephitis , or skunk, a group having no 
close allies in any other region, — and the genera Procyon and 
Bassaris , — for the latter, ranging from the high lands of Guate- 
mala and Mexico to Texas and California, may be considered 
a Nearctic rather than a Neotropical form. In the other 
families, the most marked feature is the total absence of Ursidae 
from the Ethiopian region. The great mass of the generic 
forms of Carnivora, however, are found in the Oriental and 
Ethiopian regions, which possess all the extensive group of 
Viverrklro (except a few species in the fourth Palaearctic sub- 
region) and a large number of Fclidm and Mustelidse. 

Aquatic Carnivora . — The aquatic Carnivora present no very 
marked features of distribution, except their preference for cold 
and temperate rather than tropical seas. Their nearest approxi- 
mation to the terrestrial group, is supposed to be that of the 
Otariidm to the Ursidre ; but this must be very remote, and the 
occurrence of both seals and bears in the Miocene period, shows, 
that until we find some late Secondary or early Tertiary formation 
rich in Mammalian remains, we are not likely to get at the tran- 
sition forms indicating the steps by which the aquatic Carnivora 
were developed. The most interesting special fact of distribu- 
tion to be noticed, is the occurrence of seals, closely allied to 
those inhabiting the northern seas, in the Caspian, Lake Aral, 
and Lake Baikal. In the case of the two first-named localities 
there is little difficulty, as they are connected with the North Sea 
by extensive plains of low elevation, so that a depression of less 
than 500 feet would open a free communication with the ocean. 
At a comparatively recent epoch, a great gulf of the Arctic ocean 
must have occupied the valley of the Irtish, and extended to the 
Caspian Sea ; till the elevation of the Kirghiz Steppes cut off the 
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arctic and antarctic families. The spermaceti whale ( Catodon 
macroccphalus) abounds in the Pacific Ocean and in the deep 
Moluccan Sea, and also in the Indian Ocean and the Mozam- 
bique Channel. In the Atlantic it is scarce, although it occa- 
sionally comes north as far as our shores. 

The genera of Catodontidm as given by Dr. Gray are, Catodon 
(2 species ?), Warm Eastern Oceans ; Physeter (1 species), “ the 
black fish,” North Sea; Cogia (2 species), South Temperate 
Oceans ; Euphysctes (1 species), Coast of Australia. 

Family 39. — HYPEROODONTIDiE. (9 Genera or Sub-Genera, 

12 Species.) 

General Distribution.— Atlantic, Mediterranean, Indian Ocean, and Southern 

Ocean. 

This family consists of the beaked whales, which have no per- 
manent teeth in the upper jaw. The genera, according to Dr. Gray, 
are, Hyperoodon (2 species) “bottle-nosed whales,” North Sea; 
lagcnocelvs (1 species), North Sea ; Epiodon (2 species). North 
and South Atlantic; Petrorhynchus (2 species), Mediterranean 
Sea and Southern Ocean; Berardius (1 species), New Zealand; 
Xiphius (1 species) North Atlantic; Dolichodon (1 species), Cape 
of Good Hope; Neoziphivs (1 species) Mediterranean; Dioplo- 
don (1 species), Indian Ocean. 

Family 40. — MOXODONTIIDE. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 

The “ Narwhal ” (Monodon mo7ioccros) which constitutes this 
family, is placed by Dr. Gray along with the “white whales,” in 
his family Belugida?. It inhabits the North Sea. 

Family 41. — DELPHINIDiE. (24 Genera or Sub-Genera, 
100 Species.) 

General Distribution. — All Oceans, Seas, and Great Rivers of the glohe. 

This family, including the Porpoises, Dolphins, White Whales, 
&c., may be described as small, fish-shaped whales, having teeth 
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in both jaws. According to Dr. Gray they form seven families 
and 24 genera; according to Professor Cams, four sub-families 
and 8 genera, but as these groups appear to be established on 
quite different principles, and often differ widely from each other, 
I shall simply enumerate Dr. Gray’s genera with their distribu- 
tion as given in his British Museum Catalogue. 

Platanista (2 species), long-snouted porpoises, inhabiting the 
Ganges and Indus ; Inia (1 species), a somewhat similar form, 
inhabiting the upper waters of the Amazonian rivers : Sleno 
(8 species), Indian Ocean, Cape of Good Hope, and West Pacific ; 
Sotalia (1 species), Guiaua ; Pelphinus (10 species), all the oceans ; 
Clymenia (14 species), all the oceans ; Delphinapterus (1 species), 
South Atlantic ; Tursio (7 species), Atlantic and Indian Oceans ; 
JSutropia (2 species), Chili, and Cape of Good Hope ; Plectra (8 
species), all the oceans ; Leucoplmrus (1 species), North Sea ; 
Lagenorhynckus (1 species), North Sea; Pseudorca (2 species), 
North Sea, Tasmania ; Orcaella (2 species), Ganges ; Acantlw- 
drtpliis (1 species), Brazil ; Phocccna (2 species), North Sea ; Neo- 
ineris (1 species), India ; Grampus (3 species), North Sea, Medi- 
terranean, Cape of Good Hope ; Globiocephalus (14 species), all 
the oceans; Spliccrocephalus (l species), North Atlantic; Orca 
(9 species), Northern and Southern Oceans ; Ophysia (1 species). 
North Pacific ; Beluga (6 species), Arctic Seas, Australia ; Pon- 
topoi'ia (1 species), Monte Video, 


Fossil Cetacea. 

.Remains of Cetacea are tolerably abundant in Tertiary 
deposits, both in Europe and North America. In the Lower 
Pliocene of England, Prance, and Germany, extinct species of 
five or six living genera of whales and dolphins have been 
found ; and most of these occur also in the Upper Miocene, along 
with many others, referred to about a dozen extinct genera. 

In the Post-pliocene deposits of Vermont and South Carolina, 
several extinct species have been found belonging to living genera ; 
but in the Miocene deposits of the Eastern United States ceta- 
cean remains are much more abundant, more than 30 species of 
vol. ii. r 
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extinct whales and dolphins having been described, most of them 
belonging to extinct genera. 

The Zeuglodontidtu, an extinct family of carnivorous whales, 
with double- fanged serrated molar teeth, whose affinities are 
somewhat doubtful, are found in the older Pliocene of Europe, 
and in the Miocene and Eocene of the Eastern United States. 
Zniglodon abounds in the United States, and one species reached 
a length of seventy feet. A species of this genus is said to have 
been found in Malta. Squalodon occurs in Europe and North 
A merica ; and in the latter country four or five other genera have 
been described, of which one, Savrocctes , has been found also at 
IUienos Ayres. 


Order VT. — ST RENTA . 

Family 42.— MAXAT1IX*. (3 Genera, 5 Species ?) 

General J)i.nt Kind i on. 

Nrutrophal j Nkxkitic I Cal.e*rct:c i Ethiopian i Orikntal j Aistratian 
Si h-klo usm. I Si H-HPoioNS j Srit-hEGioxa. | Sl'U-rkuiosh. | Si u-kkoionh. | Si k-rk<.ions. 

-2-4 i — 3 l.a- 1.2-4 

The Sea-cows are herbivorous aquatic animals living on the 
coasts or in the great rivers of several parts of the globe. Ma- 
'jmtus (2 species) inhabits both shores of the Atlantic, one 
species ranging from the Gulf of Mexico to North Brazil, and 
ascending the Amazon far into the interior of the continent ; 
while the other is found on the west coast of Africa. Ilalicore (2 
species ?), the Dugong, is peculiar to the Indian Ocean, extending 
from Mozambique to the Bed Sea, thence to Western India and 
Ceylon, the Malay Archipelago and the north coast of Australia. 
JR jjtina (1 species), supposed to be now extinct, inhabited re- 
cently the North Pacific, between Kamschatka and Behring's 
Straits. 

Fossil Sircnia . — Extinct species of Manalus have been found 
in the Post-pliocene deposits ot Eastern North America from 
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Maryland to Florida ; and an extinct genus, Prorastomus, in some 
Tertiary deposits in the Island of Jamaica. 

In Post-pliocene deposits in Siberia, remains of Rytina have 
been found ; while several species of the. extinct genus Hodi- 
fherium, perhaps intermediate between Manatus and HaMcore, 
have been found in the older Pliocene aud Upper Miocene of 
France and Germany. 


Order VI L— UNO VIA TA. 

Famtt.y 43 — EQUIIL/E. (1 Genus, 8 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


Nfotropical 

Sub-regions. 

Ne ARCTIC 
SUB-REGIONS. 

PaLACARCTIC 

SUB-ilKUIONH. 

Ethiopian 

Sub-regions. 

Oriental 

Sub-regions. 
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■ 

— 1 

i.a — 

j i.a. 3- 

Living Species. 

! - a. 3 - J i.a. 3 - 

Extinct Spec us. 

| i.a. 3 . a| 

1 I" 3 " 

1— - 


The Horses, Asses, and Zebras form a highly specialized group 
now confined to the Ethiopian and Talajarctic regions, but during 
the middle and later tertiaries having a very extensive range. 
The zebras (3 species) inhabit the greater part of the Ethiopian 
region, while the asses (4 species) are characteristic of the deserts 
of the Palajarctic region from North Africa and Syria to Western 
India, Mongolia, and Manchuria. The domestic horse is not 
known in a wild state, but its remains are found in recent de- 
posits from Britain to the Altai Mountains, so that its disappear- 
ance is probably due to human agency. 

Extinct Equidce. — Extinct forms of this family are very 
numerous. The genus Equus occurs in Post-pliocene and Plio- 
cene deposits in Europe, North America, and South America. 
In North America the species are most numerous. An allied 
genus Hipparion, having rudimentary lateral toes, is represented 

¥ 2 
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by several species in the Pliocene of North America, while in 
Europe it occurs both in the Older Pliocene and Upper Miocene. 
Various other allied forms, in which the lateral toes are more 
and more developed, and most of which are now classed in a dis- 
tinct family, Auchitheridfc, range back tl rough the Miocene to 
tiie Eocene period. A sufficient account of these has already 
been given in vol. i. chap. vi. p. 135, to which the reader is 
referred for the supposed origin and migrations of the horse. 

Family 44. — TAPIltID/E. (2 Genera ? 6 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


NEOTROPICAL 

SUB-KKGlONS 

Nearctic I 
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The Tapirs form a small group of animals whose discontinuous 
distribution plainly indicates their approaching extinction. For 
a long time only two species were known, the black American, 
and the white-banded Malay tapir, the former confined to the 
equatorial forests of South America, the latter to the Malay 
peninsula, Sumatra, and Borneo (Plate VIII. vol. i. p. 337). 
lately however another, or perhaps two distinct species (or ac- 
cording to Dr. J. E. Gray, four !) have been discovered in the 
Andes of New Granada and Ecuador, at an elevation of from 
8,000 to 12,000 feet ; while one or perhaps two more, forming 
the allied genus Elasmognathus, have been found to inhabit 
Central America from Panama to Guatemala. 

Extinct Tapirs . — True tapirs inhabited Western Europe, from 
the latest Pliocene back to the earliest Miocene times ; while 
they only occur in either North or South America in the Post- 
pliocene deposits and caves. The singular distribution of the 
living species is thus explained, since we see that they are 
an Old World group which only entered the American continent 
at a comparatively recent epoch. An ancestral form of this 
group — Lophiodon — is found in Miocene and Epcene deposits of 
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Europe and North America ; while a still more ancient form of 
large size is found in the Lower Eocene of France and England, 
indicating an immense antiquity for this group of Mammalia. 
There are many other extinct forms connecting these with the 
Palieotheridas, ’already noticed in chapter vi. (vol. i.pp. 119-125). 


Family 45.— KHINOCEROTI1ME. (1 Genus, 9 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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Living Rhinoceroses are especially characteristic of Africa, with 
Northern and Malayan India. Four or perhaps five species, all 
two-horned, are found in Africa, where they range over the whole 
country south of the desert to the Cape of Good Hope. In the 
Oriental region there are also four or five species, which range 
from the forests at the foot of the Himalayas eastwards through 
Assam, Chittagong, and Siam, to Sumatra, Borneo and Java. 
Three of these are one-horned, the others found in Sumatra, and 
northwards to Pegu and Chittagong, two-horned. The Asiatic 
differ from the African species in some dental characters, but 
they are in other respects so much alike that they are not gene- 
rally considered to form distinct genera. In his latest catalogue 
however (1873), l)r. Gray has four genera , Rhinoceros (4 species), 
and Ccratorhinus (2 species), Asiatic ; Rldnaslcr (2 species), and 
Ccratotlicrium (2 species), African. 

Extinct Rhinoccrotulw. — Numerous species of Rhinoceros ranged 
over Europe and Asia from the Post-pliocene back to the Upper 
Miocene peiiod, and in North America during the Pliocene period 
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ouly. The hornless Acerotherium, is Miocene only, in both 
countries. Other genera are, Leptodon from Greece, and Hyra- 
codon from Nebraska, both of Miocene age. More than 20 
species of extinct rhinoceroses are known, and one has even been 
found at an altitude of 16,000 feet in Thibet. 

Family 46. — II I 1TOPOTAM 1 1 ),E. (1 Genus, 2 Species.) 

Cus’eral Distribution. 
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The Hippopotamus inhabits fill the <.re it riven of Africa; a 
distinct species of a smaller size being found on the west coast, 
and on some of the rivers flowing into Lake Tchad. 

Fossil Hippopotami. — Eight extinct species of Hippopotamus 
are known from Europe and India, the former Post-pliocene or 
Pliocene, the latter of Upper Miocene age. They ranged as far 
north as the Thames valley. An extinct genus from theSiwalik 
Hills, Merycopotamus r, according to Dr. Falconer connects Hippo - 
potamus with Anthracothcrivm , an extinct form from the Miocene 
of Europe, allied to the swine. 
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The Swine may be divided into three well-marked groups, 
from peculiarities in their dentition. 1. The Dicotylime, or 
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peccaries (I genus, Bicotyles). These offer so many structural 
differences that they are often classed as a separate family. 2. 
The true swine (3 genera, Sus, Potamochoerus , and Babii'usa) ; and, 
3. The Phacochcerime, or wart hogs (1 genus, Phacochcerus ). These 
last are also sometimes made into a separate family, but they 
are hardly so distinct as the Dicotylinae. 

The Peccaries (2 species), are peculiar to the Neotropical re- 
gion, extending from Mexico to Paraguay. They also spread 
northwards into Texas, and as far as the lied liiver of Arkansas, 
thus just entering the Nearctic region ; but with this exception 
swine are wholly absent from this region, forming an excellent 
feature by which to differentiate it from the Palsearctic. 

Sus (14 species), rangcsovertlie Palmarctic and Oriental regions 
and into the first Australian sub-region as far as New Guinea ; 
but it is absent from the Ethiopian region, or barely enters it on 
the north-east. Polamoclicerus (3 species ?), is wholly Ethiopian 
(Plate V. vol. i. p. 278). Babirusa( 1 species), is confined to two 
islands, Celebes and JJouru, in the first Australian sub-region. 

Phacochcerus (2 species), ranges over tropical Africa from 
Abyssinia to Caffraria. 

l)r. J. E. Gray divides true swine (Sus) into 7 genera, but it 
seems far better to keep them as one. 

Fossil Suida \ — These are very numerous. Many extinct 
species of wild hog (Sus), are found in Europe and North India, 
ranging back from the Post-pliocene to the Upper Miocene for- 
mations. In the Miocene of Europe are numerous extinct 
genera, Bothriodon , Anthracotherium, Paf&ocJuvrus , Ifyothcrium , 
and some others ; while in the Upper Eocene occur Ccbochcerus , 
Chcvropotamus, and Acothcrium , — these early forms having more 
resemblance to the peccaries. 

None of these genera are found in America, where we have ther 
living genus Dicotyles in the Post-pliocene and Pliocene deposits, 
both of North and South America ; with a number of extinct 
genera in the Miocene. The chief of these are, Elothcrium , Per - 
chcents, Lcjducluvrus , and Nanohyus, all from Dakota, and 
Thimhyus , from Oregon. One extinct genus, Platyyonus , closely 
allied to Dicotylc*, is found in the Post-plioccue of Nebraska 
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Oregon, and Arkansas. Motherium id said to be allied to the 
peccary and hippopotamus. Hyopotamua, from the Miocene of 
Dakota, is allied to Anthracotherium, and forms with it (accord- 
ing to Dr. Leidy) a distinct family of ancestral swine. 

It thus appears, that the swine were almost equally well re- 
presented in North America and Europe, during Miocene and 
Pliocene times, but by entirely distinct forms ; and it is a re- 
markable fact that these hardy omnivorous animals, should, like 
the horses, have entirely died out in North America, except a 
few peccaries which have preserved themselves in the sub-tropical 
parts and in the southern continent, to which they are compara- 
tively recent emigrants. We can hardly have a more convincing 
proof of the vast physical changes that have occurred in the 
North American continent during the Pliocene and Post-pliocene 
epochs, than the complete extinction of these, along with so 
many other remarkable types of Mammalia. 

According to M. Gaudry, the ancestors of all the swine, with 
the hippopotami and extinct Anthracotherium, Merycopotamus, 
and many allied forms, — are the Hyracolherium and Plioloplius, 
kith found only in the London clay belonging to the Lower 
Eocene formation. 

Family 48. — CAMELID/E. (2 Genera, 6 Species). 


General Distribution. 
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The Camels are an exceedingly restricted group, the majority 
of the species now existing only in a state of domestication. The 
genus Camelua (2 species), is a highly characteristic desert form 
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of the Palsearctie region, from the Sahara to Mongolia as far as 
Lake Baikal. Auchenia (4 species), comprehending the Llamas 
and Alpacas, is equally characteristic of the mountains and deserts 
of the southern part of South America. Two species entirely 
domesticated inhabit the Peruvian and Bolivian Andes; and two 
others are found in a wild state, the vicuna in the Andes of 
Peru and Chili (Plate XVI. vol. ii. p. 40), and the guanaco over 
the plains of Patagonia and Tierra del I'uego. 

Extinct Camclidcc. — No fossil remains of camels have been 
found in Europe, hut one occurs in the deposits of the Siwalik 
Hills, usually classed as Upper Miocene, but which some natu- 
ralists think are more likely of Older Pliocene age. Meryco- 
therium, teeth of which have been found in the Siberian drift, is 
supposed to belong to this family. 

In North America, where no representative of the family now 
exists, the camel-tribe were once abundant. In the Post-pliocene 
deposits of California an Auchenia has been found, and in those 
of Kansas one of the extinct genus Procamelus. In the Pliocene 
period, this genus, which was closely allied to the living camels, 
abounded, six or seven species having been described from 
Nebraska and Texas, together with an allied form Homocamclus. 
In the Miocene period different genera appear, — Pcebr other iurn, 
and Protomeryx , — while a Procamelus has been found in de- 
posits of this age in Virginia. 

In South America a species of A uclienia has been found in 
the caves of- Brazil, and others in the Pliocene deposits of the 
pampas, together w ith two extinct genera, Palwolama and Camelo- 
thcrium. 

We thus find the ancestors of the Camelidae in a region where 
they do not now exist, but which is situated so that the now 
widely separated living forms could easily have been derived 
from it. This case offers a remarkable example of the light 
thrown by paleontology on the distribution of living animals ; 
and it is a warning against the too common practice of assuming 
the direct land connection of remote continents, in order to ex- 
plain similar instances of discontinuous distribution to that of 
the present family. 
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Family 49. — TKAGULIDJE. (2 Genera, 6 Species.) 
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The Tragulidse are a group of small, hornless, deer-like animals, 
with tusks in the upper jaw, and having some structural affinities 
with the camels. The musk-deer was formerly classed in this 
family, which it resembles externally ; but a minute examination 
of its structure by M. Milne-Edwards, has shown it to be more 
nearly allied to the true deer. The Chevrotains, or mouse-deer, 
Tragulus (5 species), range over all India to the foot of the 
Himalayas and Ceylon, and through Assam, Malacca, ami Cam- 
bodja, to Sumatra, Borneo, and Java (Plate VIII., vol. i. p. 
337). Hyomoschns (1 species), is found in West Africa. 

Extinct Trayulidcc . — A species of Hyomoschns is said to have 
been found in the Miocene of the South of France, as well as 
three extinct genera, Drcmotherium (also found in Greece), with 
Lopliiomeryx from the Upper Miocene, said to be allied to 2Va- 
yulus ; and Amphitmyulus from the Lower Miocene, of more 
remote affinities, and sometimes placed among the Deer. There 
seems to be no doubt, however, that this family existed in Europe 
in Miocene times ; and thus another case of discontinuous dis- 
tribution is satisfactorily accounted for. 

Family 50. — CERVID^E. (8 Genera, 52 Species.) 

Gen eral Di.vnu inn ion. 

»/rrnoi*iCAL Xkaui'iu: Pa l.k arctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 

Sl B-REUfON*. S(JB- REGION'S. Sl/iMiEUlU.s.S. SUB-REGIONS Sl'U-KKOlOXH. SUB'RKMONU. 

1 . 2 . 3 - 1 . 2 . 3. 4 1 . 2 . 3.41 1 . 2 . 3. 4 1 

The Cervid®, or deer tribe, arc an extensive group of animals 
equally adapted for inhabiting forests or open plains, the Arctic 
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regions or the Tropics. They range in fact over the whole of the 
great continents of the globe, with the one striking exception of 
Africa, where they are only found on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean which form part of the Palaearctic region. The following 
is the distribution of the genera. 

Alces (1 species), the elk or moose, ranges all over Northern 
Europe and Asia, as far south as East Prussia, the Caucasus, and 
North China ; and over Arctic America to Maine on the East, and 
British Columbia on the west. The American species may 
however be distinct, although very closely allied to that of 
Europe. Tarandus (1 species), the reindeer, has a similar range 
to the last, but keeps farther north in Europe, inhabiting Green- 
land and Spitzbergen ; and in America extends farther south, to 
New Brunsw ick and the north shore of Lake Superior. There 
are several varieties or species of this animal confined to special 
districts, but they are not yet well determined. Cervus (40 
species), the true deer, have been sub-divided into numerous sub- 
genera characteristic of separate districts. They range over the 
whole area of the family, except that they do not go beyond 
57° N. in America and a little further in Europe and Asia. In 
South America they extend over Patagonia and even to Tierra 
del Fucgo. They are found in the north of Africa, and over the 
whole of the Oriental region, and beyond it as far as the Mo- 
luccas and Timor, where however they have probably been intro- 
duced by man at an early period. Uavm (1 species), the fallow 
deer, is a native of the shores of the Mediterranean, from Spain 
and Barbary to Syria. Caprcolm (2 species), the roe-deer, inhabits 
all Temperate and South Europe to Syria, with a distinct species 
in N. China. Ccrvulvs (4 species), the muntjacs, are found in 
all the forest districts of the Oriental region, from India and 
Ceylon to China as far north as Ningpo and Formosa, also south- 
ward to the Philippines, Borneo, and Java. Moschui (1 species) 
the musk-deer, inhabits Central Asia from the Amoor and 
Pekin, to the Himalayas and the Siamese mountains above 
8000 ft. elevation. This is usually classed as a distinct family, 
but M. Milne-Edwards remarks, that it differs in no important 
points of organisation from the rest of the Cervidse. Hydropotcs 
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(1 species) inhabits China from the Yang-tse Kiang northwards. 
This new genus has recently been discovered by Mr. Swinhoe, 
who says its nearest affinities are with Moschus. Other new 
forms are Lophotragus, and Elaphodus, both inhabiting North 
China; the former is hornless, the latter has very small horns 
about an inch long. 

Extinct Deer . — Numerous extinct species of the genus Cervus 
are found fossil in many parts of Europe, and in all formations 
between the Post-pliocene and the Upper Miocene. The Elk 
and Eeindeer are also found in caves and Post-pliocene deposits, 
the latter as far south as the South of France. Extinct genera 
only, occur in the Upper Miocene in various parts of Europe : — 
Micromeryx, Pnlccomxryx, and Dicrocercus have been described ; 
with others referred doubtfully to Moschus, and an allied genus 
Amphimoschus. 

In N. America, remains of this family are very scarce, a Cer- 
vus allied to the existing wapiti deer, being found in Post-plio- 
cene deposits, and an extinct genus, Leptomeryx, in the Upper 
Miocene of Dakota and Oregon. Another extinct genus, Mery- 
codus, from the Pliocene of Oregon, is said to be allied to camels 
and deer. 

In South America, several species of Cervus have been found 
in the Brazilian caves, and in the Pliocene deposits of La 
Plata. 

It thus appears, that there are not yet sufficient materials for 
determining the origin and migrations of the Cervidie. There 
can be little doubt that they are an Old World group, and a com- 
paratively recent development ; and that some time during the 
Miocene period they passed to North America, and subsequently 
to the Southern continent. They do not however appear to have 
developed much in North America, owing perhaps to their find- 
ing the country already amply stocked with numerous forms 
of indigenous Ungulates. 
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Family 51. — CAMELOPARD ALIDiE. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 
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The Camelopardalidre, or giraffes, now consist of but a single 
species which ranges over all the open country of the Ethiopian 
region, and is therefore almost absent from West Africa, which 
is more especially a forest district. During the Middle Tertiaiy 
period, however, these animals had a wider range, over Southern 
Europe and Western India as far as the slopes of the Hima- 
layas. 

Extinct Species . — Species of Camelopardalis have been found 
in Greece, the Siwalik Hills, and Perim Island at the entrance 
to the Red Sea; and an extinct genus, Helladotherium, more 
bulky but not so tall as the giraffe, ranged from the south of 
France to Greece and North-west India. 

Family 52. — BOVID-ZE. (34 Genera, 149 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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T liia large and important family, includes all the animals com- 
monly known as oxen, buffaloes, antelopes, sheep, and goats, 
which have been classed by many naturalists in at least three, 
and sometimes four or five, distinct families. Zoologically, they 
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are briefly and accurately defined as, * hollow-horned ruminants 
and, although tliey present wide differences in external form, 
they grade so insensibly into each other, that no satisfactory 
definition of the smaller family groups can be found. As 
a whole they are almost confined to the great Old World 
continent, only a few forms extending along the highlands and 
prairies of the Nearctic region ; while one peculiar type is found in 
Celebes, an island which is almost intermediate between the 
Oriental and Australian regions. In each of the Old World 
regions there are found a characteristic set of types. Antelopes 
prevail in the Ethiopian region ; sheep and goats in the Palae- 
arctic ; while the oxen are perhaps best developed in the Oriental 
region. 

Sir Victor Brooke, who has paid special attention to this 
family, divides them into 13 sub-families, and 1 here adopt the 
arrangement of the genera and species which he has been so 
good as to communicate to me in MSS. 

Sub-family I. Bovine (G genera, 13 species). This group is 
one of the best marked in the family. It comprises the Oxen 
and Buffaloes with their allies, and has a distribution very 
nearly the same as that of the entire family. The genera are as 
follows : Bos (1 sp.), now represented by our domestic cattle, the 
descendants of the Bos primigenius, which ranged over a large 
part of Central Europe in the time of the Homans. The Cliil- 
lingham wild cattle are supposed to be the nearest approach to 
the original species. Bison (2 sp.), one still wild in Poland and 
the Caucasus; the other in North America, ranging over the 
prairies west of the Mississippi, and on the eastern slopes of the 
Kocky Mountains (Plate XIX., vol. ii., p. 129). Bibos (3 sp.), 
the Indian wild cattle, ranging over a large part of the Oriental 
region, from Southern India to Assam, Burmah, the Malay 
Peninsula, Borneo, and Java. Poejihagvs (1 sp.), the yak, con- 
fined to the high plains of Western Thibet. Bulahts (5 sp.), the 
buffaloes, of which three species are African, ranging over all the 
continental parts of the Ethiopian region; one Northern and 
Central Indian ; and the domesticated animal in South Europe 
and North Africa. Anoa (1 sp.), the small wild cow of Celebes, 
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a very peculiar form more nearly allied to the buffaloes than 
to any other type of oxen. 

Sub-family II. Tragelaphin® (3 genera, 1 1 species). The 
Bovine Antelopes are large and handsome animals, mostly 
Ethiopian, but extending into the adjacent parts of the Pahe- 
arctic and Oriental regions. The genera are: Oreas (2 Bp.), 
elands, inhabiting all Tropical and South Africa. Tragela- 
phvs (8 sp.), including the bosch-bok, kudu, and other large 
antelopes, ranges over all Tropical and South Africa (Plate IV., 
vol. ii., p. 261). Portax (1 sp.) India, but rare in Madras and 
north of the Ganges. 

Sub-family III. Orygin® (2 genera, 5 species). Oryx (4 sp.) is 
a desert genus, ranging over all the African deserts to South 
Arabia and Syria; Addax (1 sp.) inhabits North Africa, North 
Arabia, and Syria. 

Sub-family IV. Hippotragin® (1 genus, 3 species). The 
Sable Antelopes, Hippotragus, form an isolated group inhabiting 
the open country of Tropical Africa and south to the Cape. 

Sub-family V. Gazellin® (6 genera, 23 species). This is 
a group of small or moderate-sized animals, most abundant in 
the deserts on the borders of the Palaearctic, Oriental, and 
Ethiopian regions. Gazclla (17 sp.) is typically a Pahearctic 
desert group, ranging over the great desert plateaus of North 
Africa, from Senegal and Abyssinia to Syria, Persia, Beloo- 
chistan, and the plains of India, with one outlying species in 
South Africa. Procapra (2 sp.), Western Thibet and Mongolia 
to about 110° east longitude. Antilope (1 sp.) inhabits all the 
plains of India xEpyccros (1 sp.) the pallah, inhabits the open 
country of South and South-east Africa Saiga (1 sp.) a singular 
sheep-faced antelope, which inhabits the steppes of Eastern 
Europe and Western Asia from Poland to the Irtish River, 
south of 55° north latitude. (Plate II., vol. i, p. 218.) Pan- 
thalops (1 sp.) confined to the highlands of Western Thibet and 
perhaps Turkestan. 

Sub-family VI. Antilocaprin® (1 genus, 1 species), Awtilo- 
capra, the prong-horned antelope, inhabit both sides of the 
Rocky Mountains, extending north to the Saskatchewan and 
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Columbia River, west to the coast range of California, and east 
to the Missouri. Its remarkable deciduous horns seem to indi- 
cate a transition to the Cervidm. (Plate XIX., voL ii., p. 129.) 

Sub-family VII. Cervicaprina! (5 genera, 21 species). This 
group of Antelopes is wholly confined to the continental portion 
of the Ethiopian region. The genera are: Cervicapra (4 sp.), 
Africa, south of the equator and Abyssinia ; Kobus (6 sp.), grassy 
plains and marshes of Tropical Africa ; Pelea (1 sp.), South 
Africa; Nanotragus (9 species), Africa, south of the Sahara; 
Neotragus (1 sp.) Abyssinia and East Africa. 

Sub-family VIII. Cephalopiiin,k (2 genera, 24 species), Africa 
and India; Cephalophus (22 sp.), continental Ethiopian region; 
Tetraceros (2 sp.) hilly part of all India, but rare north of the 
Ganges. 

Sub-family IX. Alcepiialtnmc (2 genera, 11 species), large 
African Antelopes, one species just entering the Pahearctic 
region. The genera are : Alcephalus (9 sp.) all Africa and 
north-east to Syria; Catoblepas (2 sp.), gnus, Africa, south of 
the Equator. 

Sub-region X. Budorcin^e (1 genus, 2 species) IJiulorcas in- 
habits the high Himalayas from Nepal to East Thibet. 

Sub-family XI. Rupicapriige (1 genus, 2 species) the Cha- 
mois, Rupicapra, inhabit the high European Alps from the 
Pyrenees to the Caucasus. (Plate I., vol. i., p. 195.) 

Sub-family XII. Nemoriiedin.® (2 genera, 10 species). These 
goat-like Antelopes inhabit portions of the Palrearctic and 
Oriental regions, as well as the Rocky Mountains in the Nearctic 
region. Nemorhedus (9 sp.) ranges from the Eastern Hima- 
layas to N. China and Japan, and south to Formosa, the Malay 
Peninsula and Sumatra. Aplocerus (1 sp.), the mountain goat 
of the trappers, inhabits the northern parts of California and the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Sub-family XIII. Caprinaj (2 genera, 23 species). The Goats 
and Sheep form an extensive series, highly characteristic of the 
Paliearctic region, but with an outlying species on the Neilgher- 
ries in Southern India, and one in the Rocky Mountains and 
California. The genera are Capra (22 sp.) and Ovibos (1 sp.). 
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The genus Capra consists of several sub-groups which have 
been named as genera, but it is unnecessary here to do more than 
divide them into “Goats and Ibexes ” on the one hand and 
“ Sheep ” on the other — each comprising 11 species. The former 
range over all the South European Alps from Spain to the Cau- 
casus ; to Abyssinia, Persia, and Scinde ; over the high Himalayas 
to E. Thibet and N. China ; with an outlying species in the 
Neilgherries. The latter are only found in the mountains of Cor- 
sica, Sardinia, and Crete, in Europe ; in Asia Minor, Persia, 
and in Central and North-Eastern Asia, with one somewhat 
isolated species in the Atlas mountains ; while in America a 
species is found in the Pocky Mountains and the coast range 
of California. Ovibos (1 sp.), the musk-sheep, inhabits Arctic 
America north of lat. 60 ; but it occurs fossil in Tost-glacial 
gravels on the Yena and Obi in Siberia, in Germany and France 
along with the Mammoth and with flint implements, and in 
caves of the Peindeer period ; also in the brick earth in the 
south of England, associated with Rhinoceros mcgarliinns and 
Elephas antiquus. 

Extinct Iiovitlcc . — In the caverns and diluviums of Europe, of 
the Post-Pliocene period, the remains are found of extinct species 
of Bos , Bison , and Capra ; and in the caverns of the south of France 
Rvpicapra, and an antelope near Hqyotragns. Bos and Bison 
also occur in Pliocene deposits. In the Miocene of Europe, the 
only remains are antelopes closely allied to existing species, and 
these are especially numerous in Greece, where remains referred 
to two living and four extinct genera have been discovered. In 
the Miocene of India numerous extinct species of Bos, and two 
extinct genera, Hcmibos and Ampliibos , have been found, one of 
them at a great elevation in Thibet. Antelopes, allied to living 
Indian species, are chiefly found in the Nerbudda deposits. 

In North America, the only bovine remains are those of a 
Bison , and a sheep or goat, in the Post-pliocene deposits ; and 
of two species of musk-sheep, sometimes classed in a distinct 
genus Boothcrium , from beds of the same age in Arkansas and 
Ohio. Casoryx , from the Pliocene of Nebraska, is supposeiLto be 
Allied to the antelopes and lo deer. 

VOL. II. 
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In the caves of Brazil remains of two animals said to be ante- 
lopes, have been discovered. They are classed by Gervais in the 
genera Antilope and Leptothcrium , but the presence of true ante- 
lopes in S. America at this period is so improbable, that there is 
probably some error of identification. 

The extinct family Sivatlierida?, containing the extraordinary 
and gigantic four-horned Sivatlicriim and Bramatlierium , of the 
Siwalik deposits, are most nearly allied to the antelopes. 

From the preceding facts we may conclude, that the great 
existing development of the Bovidie is comparatively recent. 
The type may have originated early in the Miocene period, the 
oxen being at first most tropical, while the antelopes inhabited 
the desert zone a little further north. The sheep and goats seem 
to be the most recent development of the bovine type, which 
was probably long confined to the Eastern Hemisphere. 

General Remarks on the Distribution of the Ungulata. 

With the exception of the Australian region, from which this 
order of mammalia is almost entirely wanting, the Ungulata are 
almost universally distributed over the continental parts of all the 
other regions. Of the ten families, 7 are Ethiopian, 6 Oriental, 5 
Paltearctic, 4 Neotropical, and 3 Nearctic. The Ethiopian region 
owes its superiority to the exclusive possession of the hippo- 
potamus and giraffe, both of which inhabited the Palsearctic and 
Oriental regions in Miocene times. The excessive poverty of the 
Nearctic region in this order is remarkable ; the swine being 
represented only by Dicotylcs in its extreme southern portion, 
while the Bovidie are restricted to four isolated species. I )eer 
alone are fairly well represented. But, during the Eocene and 
Miocene periods, North America was wonderfully rich in varied 
forms of Ungulates, of which there were at least 8 or 9 families; 
while we have reason to believe that during the same periods the 
Ethiopian region was excessively poor, and that it probably re- 
ceived the ancestors of all its existing families from Europe or 
Western Asia in later Miocene or Pliocene times. Many types that 
once abounded in both Europe and North America arc now pre- 
served only in South America and Central or Tropical Asia,— as 
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the tapirs and camels ; while others once confined to Europe and 
Asia have found a refuge in Africa, — as the hippopotamus and 
giraffe ; so that in no other order do we find such striking ex-, 
amples of those radical changes in the distribution of the higher 
animals which were effected during the latter part of the Tertiary 
period. The present distribution of this order is, in fact, utterly 
unintelligible without reference to the numerous extinct forms 
of existing and allied families ; but as this subject has been suffi- 
ciently discussed in the Second Part of this work (Chapters VI. 
and VII.) it is unnecessary to give further details here. 


Order VIII. — PRO BO SC I BE A. 

Family 53.— ELEPH ANTI D/E. (1 Genus, 2 Species.) 
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The elephants are now represented by two species, the African, 
which ranges all over that continent south of the Sahara, and 
the Indian, which is found over all the wooded parts of the 
Oriental region, from the slopes of the Himalayas to Cey- 
lon, and eastward, to the frontiers of China and to Sumatra and 
Borneo. These, however, are but the feeble remnants of a host 
of gigantic creatures, which roamed over all the great conti- 
nents except Australia during the Tertiary period, and several of 
which were contemporary witli man. 

Extinct Elephants . — At least 14 extinct species of Elcphas , 
and a rather greater number of the allied genus Mastodon (dis- 
tinguished by their less complex grinding teeth) have now been 
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discovered. Elephants ranged over all the Pahearctic and 
Nearctic regions in Post- Pliocene times ; in Europe and Central 
India they go back to the Pliocene ; and only in India to the 
Upper Miocene period ; the number of species increasing as we 
go back to the older formations. 

In North America two or three species of Mastodon are Post- 
pliocene and Pliocene ; and a species is found in the caves of 
Brazil, and in the Pliocene deposits of the pampas of La Plata, 
of the Bolivian Andes, and of Honduras and the Bahamas. 
In Europe the genus is Upper Miocene and Pliocene, but is espe- 
cially abundant in the former period. In the East, it extends 
frdm Perim island to Burmali and over all India, and is mostly 
Miocene, but with perhaps one species Pliocene in Central 
India. 

An account of the range of such animals as belong to extinct 
families of Proboscidea, will be found in Chapters VI. and VI L; 
from which it will be seen that, although the family Elephantidse 
undoubtedly originated in the Eastern Hemisphere, it is not 
improbable that the first traces of the order Proboscidea are to 
be found in N. America. 

Order IX.—IIYRACOIDEA. 

* -Family 54.— HYBACULE. (1 Genus. 10-12 Species.) 
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The genus Ilyrax, which alone constitutes this family, consists 
of small animals having the appearance of hares or marmots, 
but which more resemble the genus Rhinoceros in their teeth and 
skeleton. They range all over the Ethiopian region, except Mada- 
gascar ; a peculiar species is found in Fernando Po, and they 
just enter the Palaenrctic as far as Syria. They may therefore 
be considered as an exclusively Ethiopian group. In Dr v Gray’s 
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last Catalogue (1873) lie divides tlie genus into three — Hyrax, 
Euhyrax and Dendrohyrax — the latter consisting of two species 
confined apparently to West and South Africa. 

No extinct forms of this family have yet been discovered ; the 
Hyracotherium of the London clay (Lower Eocene) which was 
supposed to resemble Hyrax , is now believed to be an ancestral 
type of the Suidae or swine. 


Order X.—RODENTIA. 

Family 55. — MURIDA2. (37 Genera, 330 Species.) 
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The Murid®, comprising the rats and mice with their allies, are 
almost universally distributed over the globe (even not reckon- 
ing the domestic species which have been introduced almost 
everywhere by man), the exceptions being the three insular 
groups belonging to the Australian region, from none of which 
have any species yet been obtained. Before enumerating 'the 
genera it will be as well to say a few words on the peculiarities 
of distribution they present. The true mice, forming the genus 
Mus, is distributed over the whole of the world except N. and S. 
America where not a single indigenous species occurs, being 
replaced by the genus Hespcromys ; five other genera, compre- 
hending all the remaining species found in South America are 
peculiar to the Neotropical region. Three genera are confined to 
the Pakearctic region, and three others to the Nearctic. No less 
than twelve genera are exclusively Ethiopian, while only three 
are exclusively Oriental and three Australian. 

Mus (100-120 sp.) the Eastern Hemisphere, but absent from the 
Pacific and Austro-Malayan Islands, except Celebes and Papua ; 
Lasiomys (1 sp.) Guinea; Acanthomys (5-6 sp.) Africa, India and 
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N. Australia ; Cricetomys (1 sp.) Tropical Africa ; Saccostomns (2 
sp.) Mozambique ; Cricctm (9 sp.) Palaearctic region and Egypt ; 
Cricetuhis (1 sp., Milne-Edwards, 1870) Pekin ; Pseudomys (1 sp.) 
Australia ; Hapalotis (13 sp.) Australia ; Phlccomys (1 sp.) Philip- 
pines; Platacanthomys ( 1 sp., Blyth, 18G5) Malabar; Lendromys 
(2 sp.) S. Africa ; Nesomys (1 sp. Peters, 1870) Madagascar ; 
Steatomys (2 sp.) N. and S. Africa ; Pclomys (1 sp.) Mozambique ; 
livithrodon (9 sp.) N. America, Lat. 29° to Mexico, and south to 
Tierra del Fuego ; A codon (1 sp.) Peru ; Myxomys (1 sp.) Guate- 
mala ; Ilesperomys (90 sp.) North and South America ; Holochilus 
(4 sp.) South America ; Oxymyctcrvs (4 sp.) Brazil and La Plata ; 
Ncotoma (6 sp.) U.S., East coast to California ; Si y mod on (2 sp.) 
Southern United States ; Drymomys (l sp.) Peru ; Neolomys (2 sp.) 
S. America ; Otomys (G sp.) S. and E. Africa ; Mcrioncs = Gerbillus 
(20-30 sp.) Egypt, Central Asia, India, Africa; Rliombomys (6 
sp.) S. E. Europe, N. Africa, Central Asia ; Malocothrix (2 sp.) 
South Africa; Mystromys (1 sp.) South Africa; Psammomys (i 
sp.) Egypt ; Spalacomys (1 sp.) India ; Sminthas (1-3 sp.) East 
Europe, Tartary, Siberia; Hydromys (5 sp.) Australia and Tas- 
mania; Ilypoyeoniys { 1 sp., Grand id ier, 1870) Madagascar; Bra- 
cliytarsomys (1 sp., Gunther, 1874) Madagascar; Fiber (2 sp.) N. 
America to Mexico; Arvicola (50 sp.) Europe to Asia Minor, 
North Asia, Himalayas, Temp. N. America; Chtniculus (1 sp.) 
N. E. Europe, Siberia, Greenland, Arctic America ; Myodcs\± sp.) 
Europe, Siberia, Arctic America, and Northern United States ; 
Myospalax = Siphncus (2 sp.) Altai Mountains and N. China 1 ; 
Lophiomys (1 sp.) S. Arabia, and N. E. Africa; Eclnothrix 
(1 sp.) Australia. 

Extinct Mnrido:. — Species of jl/i/s. Cried us, Aroicola, and 
Myodes, occur in the Post-Pliocene deposits of Europe; Arvirolct , 
Meriones , and the extinct genus Cricetodon , with some others, in 
the Miocene. 

In North America, Fiber , Arvicola , and Neotoma , occur in caves ; 

1 Myospalax has hitherto formed part of the next family, Spalacidse ; but 
a recent examination of its anatomy by M. Milne-Edwards shows that it 
belongs to the Muridse, and comes near Arvicola, 
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ail extinct genus, Eumys, in the Upper Miocene of Dakota, and 
another, Mysops, in the Eocene of Wyoming. 

In South America Mus, or more probably ffesperomys, is 
abundant iu Brazilian caverns, and Oxymyderus in the Pliocene 
of La Plata ; while Arvicola is said to have occurred both in the 
Pliocene and Eocene deposits of the same country. 

Family 56. — SPALAC IDAi. (7 Genera, 17 Species.) 

General Distbiritiox. 

Ni-otropical Nearctic I Falasarctic ETmoriAN Oriental Australian 

yru-KKOlOSS. SUB-REC’.ION-* J SUB- REGIONS. SUH-KhOIONS. St'lMtKCIONS. SUB-RECION3. 

! 1 . 2,3 1 . 2.3 - 3.4 

The Spalacidie, or mole-rats, have a straggling distribution over 
the Old World continents. They are found over nearly the whole 
of Africa, but only in the South-east of Europe, and West of 
Temperate Asia, but appearing again in North India, Malacca, 
and South China. Ellobius (1 sp.), is found in South Russia 
and South-west Siberia ; Spalax (1 sp.), Southern Russia, West 
Asia, Hungary, Moldavia, and Greece (Plate II., vol. i. p. 218) ; 
Rlrizomys (G sp.), Abyssinia, North India, Malacca, South China ; 
ITctewccphalus (1 sp.), Abyssinia ; Bothycrgcs (= Or y denis 1 sp.), 
South Africa ; Gcoryclius (6 sp.), South, Central, and East Africa ; 
Ileliophobvs (1 sp.), Mozambique. 


Family 57. — DIPODID/E. (3 Genera, 22 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


Neotropical 

Sub-rrgion*. 
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The Jerboas, or jumping mice, are especially characteristic of 
the regions about the eastern extremity of the Mediterranean, 
being found in South Russia, the Caspiau district, Arabia, Egypt, 
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aud Abyssiuia ; but they also extend over a large part of Africa, 
and eastward to India ; while isolated forms occur in North 
America, and the Cape of Good Hope. Dipus = Gcrbillus (20 
sp.), inhabits North and Central Africa, South-East Europe, and 
across Temperate Asia to North China, also Afghanistan, India, 
aud Ceylon ; Pcddcs (1 sp.), South Africa to Mozambique and 
Angola ; Jaculus = Mcrionts (1 sp.), North America, from Nova 
Scotia and Canada, south to Pennsylvania and west to California 
and British Columbia (Plate XX., voL ii. p. 135). 

Extinct Dipod idee. — Dipus occurs fossil in the Miocene of the 
Alps; and an extinct genus, Issiudromys, said to be allied to 
Pedclcs of the Cape of Good Hope, is from the Pliocene forma- 
tions of Auvergne in France. 


Family 58.— MYOX1DJE. (1 Genus, 12 Species.) 


Ge-nmial Distribution. 
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1 
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1 . 2 . 3 . 41 1 . 2.3 


The Dormice (Mymis), are small rodents found over all the 
temperate parts of the Palmarctic region, from Britain to Japan ; 
and also over most parts of Africa to the Cape, but wanting in 
India. Some of the African species have been separated under 
the name of Graphidurus, while those of Europe and Asia form 
the sub-genera Glis, Muscardinus, and Elimys. 

Extinct Myoxidcc.— Myoxus ranges from the Post-pliocene of 
the Maltese caverns to the Miocene of Switzerland and the 
Upper Eocene of France ; and an extinct genus Brachymys is 
found in the Miocene of Central Europe. 
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Family 59. — SACCOMYIDAS. (6 Genera, 33 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


Neotropical 
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The Saccomyidie, or pouched rats, are almost wholly confined 
to our second Nearctic sub-region, comprising the Eocky Moun- 
tains and the elevated plains of Central North America. A few 
species range from this district as far as Hudson's Bay on the 
north, to South Carolina on the east, and to California on the 
west, while one genus, doubtfully placed here, goes south as far 
as Honduras and Trinidad. The group must therefore be consi- 
dered to be pre-eminently characteristic of the Nearctic region. 

The genera are, — Dipodomys (5 sp.), North Mexico, California, 
the east slope of the Eocky Mountains to the Columbia Eiver, and 
one species in South Carolina ; Perognathus (6 sp.), North Mexico, 
California, east slope of the Eocky Mountains to British 
Columbia; Thomomys (2 sp.), Upper Missouri, and Upper 
Columbia Eivers to Hudson’s Bay ; Oeomys (5 sp.), North Mexico, 
and east slope of Eocky Mountains to Nebraska (Plate XIX., 
vol. ii. p. 129) ; Saccomys (1 sp.), North America, locality un- 
known ; Hctcromys (6 sp.), Mexico, Honduras, and Trinidad. 
Oeomys and Thomomys constitute a separate family Geomyidae, 
of Professor Cams ; but I follow Professor Lilljeborg, who has 
made a special study of the Order, in keeping them with this 
family. 

In the Post-Pliocene deposits of Illinois and Nebraska, remains 
of an existing species of Gcomys have been found. 
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Family 60. — CASTORID./E. (1 Genus, 2 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical I Nearctic | Palasarctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 

JSUB-REOIONS. I SUB-UKQIONS. | &UB-HECIONS. SUB-RKOIONS. SUD-REQIONS. SUB-REOIONS. 


1 .2.3.4 1 - 3 - | 


The Beavers, forming the genus Castor , consist of two species, 
the American ( Castor canadensis) ranging over the whole of 
North America from Labrador to North Mexico; while the 
European (Castor fiber) appears to be confined to the temperate 
regions of Europe and Asia, from France to the River Amoor, 
over which extensive region it doubtless roamed in prehistoric 
times, although now becoming rare in many districts. 

Extinct Castoridoc. — Extinct species of Castor range back 
from the Post-pliocene to the Upper Miocene in Europe, and to 
the Newer Pliocene in North America. Extinct genera in Europe 
are, Trogontherium, Post-Pliocene and Pliocene; Chalicomys, 
Older Pliocene ; and Stcneofiber , Upper Miocene. In North 
America Castoroidcs is Post-Pliocene, and Palceocastor , Upper 
Miocene. The family thus first appears on the same geological 
horizon in both Europe and North America. 


Family 61. — SCIUR11LE. — (8 Genera, 180-200 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Squirrel family, comprehending also the marmots and 
prairie-dogs, are very widely spread over the earth. They are 
especially abundant in the Nearctic, Palaearctic, and Oriental 
regions, and rather less frequent in the Ethiopian and Neotro- 
pical, in which last region they do not extend south of Paraguay. 
They are absent from the West Indian islands, Madagascar, and 
Australia, only occurring in Celebes which doubtfully belongs 
to the Australian region. The genera are as follows : — 
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Sciurus (100 — 120 sp., including the sub-genera Spermosciurus, 
Xerus, Macroxus, Eheithrosciurus, and Ehinosciurus), comprises 
the true squirrels, and occupies the area of the whole family 
■wherever woods and forests occur. The approximate number of 
species in each region is as follows : Nearctic 18, Palsearctic 6, 
Ethiopian 18, Oriental 50, Australian (Celebes) 5, Neotropical 30. 
Sciuropterus (16 — 19 sp.), comprises the flat-tailed flying squirrels, 
which range from Lapland and Finland to North China and Japan, 
and southward through India and Ceylon, to Malacca and Java, 
with a species in Formosa ; while in North America they occur 
from Labrador to British Columbia, and south to Minnesota and 
Southern California. Ptcromys (12 sp.), comprising the round- 
tailed flying squirrels, is a more southern form, being confined to 
the wooded regions of India from the Western Himalayas to Java 
and Borneo, with species in Formosa and Japan. Tamias (5 sp.), 
the ground squirrels, are chiefly North American, ranging from 
Mexico to Puget’s Sound on the west coast, and from Virginia to 
Montreal on the Atlantic coast; while one species is found over all 
northern Asia. Spermophilus (26 sp.), the pouched marmots, are 
confined to the Nearctic and Paliearctic regions ; in the former ex- 
tending from the Arctic Ocean to Mexico and the west coast, but 
notpassing east of Lake Michigan and the lower Mississippi; in the 
latter from Silesia through South Eussia to the Amoor and Kams- 
chatka, most abundant in the desert plains of Tartaiy and Mon- 
golia. Arctomys (8 sp.), the marmots, are found in the northern 
parts of North America as far down as Virginia and Nebraska 
to the Eocky Mountains and British Columbia, but not in Cali- 
fornia ; and from the Swiss Alps eastward to Lake Baikal and 
Kamschatka, and south as far as the Himalayas, above 8,000 feet 
elevation. Cynomys (2 sp.), the prairie-dogs, inhabit the plains 
east of the Eocky Mountains from the Upper Missouri to the 
Eed Itiver and Eio Grande (Plate XIX., vol. ii. p. 129). Aiuma- 
lurus (5 sp.), consists of animals which resemble flying-squirrels, 
but differ from all other members of the family in some points of 
internal structure. They form a very aberrant portion of the 
Sciuridte, and, according to some naturalists, a distinct family. 
They inhabit West Africa and the island of Fernando Po. 
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Extinct Seiuridce. — These are tolerably abundant. The genus 
Sciurus appears to be a remarkably ancient form, extinct species 
being found in the Miocene, and even in the Upper Eocene 
formations of Europe. Spermophilus goes back to the Upper 
Miocene ; Arctomys to the Newer Pliocene. Extinct genera are, 
Bvachymys, Litlioviys and Plesiarctomys , from the European 
Miocene, the latter said to be intermediate between marmots 
and squirrels. 

In North America, Sciurus , Ttonias , and Arctomys occur in the 
Post-pliocene deposits only. The extinct genera are Ischyromys , 
from the Upper Miocene of Nebraska ; Paramys , allied to the 
marmots, and Sciuravus , near the squirrels, from the Eocene of 
Wyoming. 

Here we have unmistakable evidence that the true squirrels 
(Sciurus) are an Old World type, which has only recently entered 
North America ; and this is in accordance with the comparative 
scarcity of this group in South America, a country so well 
adapted to them, and their great abundance in the Oriental 
region, which, with the Palaearctic, was probably the coun- 
try of their origin and early development. The family, how- 
ever, has been traced equally far back in Europe and North 
America, so that we have as yet no means of determining where 
it originated. 

Family 62. — HAPLOODONTIILE.— (1 Genus, 2 Species.) 
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The genus Haploodon or Aplodontia, consists of two curious 
rat-like animals, inhabiting the west coast of America, from the 
southern part of British Columbia to the mountains of Califor- 
nia. They seem to have affinities both with the beavers and 
marmots, and Professor Lilljeborg constitutes a sepaiate family 
to receive them. 
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Family 63.— CHINCHILLID^E. (3 Genera, 6 Speciea.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Chinchillidm, including the chinchillas and viscachas, are 
confined to the alpine zones of the Andes, from the boundary of 
Ecuador and Peru to the southern parts of Chili ; and over the 
Pampas, to the Rio Negro on the south, and the River Uruguay 
on the east. Chinchilla (2 sp.), the true chinchillas, are found 
in the Andes of Cliili and Peru, south of 9° S. lat., and from 
8,000 to 12,000 feet elevation (Plate XVI. vol. ii. p. 40); Lagi- 
dium (3 sp.), the alpine viscachas, inhabit the loftiest plateaus 
and mountains from 11,000 to 16,000 feet, and extend furthest 
north of ally of the family ; while Lagostomus (1 sp.), the vis- 
cacha of the Pampas, has the range above indicated. The family 
is thus confined within the limits of a single sub-region. 

Extinct Cliinchillidce. — Lagostomus has been found fossil in 
the caves of Brazil, and in the Pliocene deposits of La 
Flata. The only known extinct forms of this family are Ambly - 
7 hiza and Loxomylus , found in cavern-deposits in the island of 
Anguilla, of Post-Pliocene age. These are very interesting, as 
showing the greater range of this family so recently; though its 
absence from North America and Europe indicates that it is a 
peculiar development of the Neotropical region. 


Family 64.— OCTOUONTIDyE. (8 Genera, 19 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Octodontidie include a number of curious and obscure 
rat-like animals, mostly confined to the mountains and open 
plains of South America, but having a few stragglers in other 
parts of the world, as will be seen by our notes on the genera. 
The most remarkable point in their distribution is, that two 
genera are peculiar to the West Indian islands, while no species 
of the family inhabits the northern half of South America. 
The distribution of the genera is as follows: — Ilabrocomus (2 
sp.), Chili ; Capromys (3 sp.), two of which inhabit Cuba, the 
third Jamaica (Plate XVII. vol. ii. p. 67) ; Plagiodontia (1 sp.), 
only known from Hayti; Spalacopus , including Scliizodon (2 
sp.), Chili, and east side of Southern Andes ; Octodon (3 sp.), 
Peru, Bolivia, and Chili ; Ctenomys (6 sp.), the tuco-tuco of the 
Pampas, the Campos of Brazil to Bolivia and Tierra del Fuego ; 
Ctcnodadylus (1 sp.), Tripoli, North Africa; Pcctinator (1 sp.), 
East Africa, Abyssinia, 4,000 to 5,000 feet. 

Capromys and Plagiodontia , the two West Indian genera, 
were classed among the Echimyidse by Mr. Waterhouse, but 
Professor Lilljeborg removes them to this family. 

Extinct Octodontidcc. — Species of Ctenomys have been found 
in the Pliocene of La Plata, and an extinct genus Me gamy s, said 
to be allied to Capromys , in the Eocene of the same country. 
In Europe, Palceomys and Archccomys from the lower Miocene of 
Germany and France, are also said to be allied to Capromys. 

Family 65. — ECIIIMYIDjE. (10 Genera, 30 Species.) 

General DisTiuitmoN. 

Neotropical Nkarctic Pal^arctic Ethiopian I Oriental Aisihmiav 
Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sud-mhjiokh Sub-regions. brn-iu irons 

i.a-- j -- • - j j 13- i ■ - - - 

The Echiroyidai, or spiny rats, are a family, childly South 
American, of which the Coypu, a large beaver-like watci-rat 
from Peru and Chili is the best known. Two of the genera .ire 
found in South Africa, hut all the rest inhabit the continent of 
South America, East of the Andes, none being yet known north 
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of Panama. The genera are as follows: — Dactylomya (2 sp.), 
Guiana and Brazil ; Cercomys (1 sp.), Central Brazil ; Lasiuromys 
(1 sp.), San Paulo, Brazil; Pctromys (1 sp.), South Africa; Myopo- 
tamus (1 sp.), the coypu, on the East side of the Andes from 
Peru to 42° S. lat., on the West side from 33° to 48° S. lat. ; 
Cartcrodon (1 sp.), Minaes Geraes, Brazil; Autocodes (1. sp.), 
West and South Africa; Mesomys (1 sp.), Borba on the Amazon ; 
Echimys (11 sp.), from Guiana and the Ecuadorian Andes to 
Paraguay; Lonchcrcs (10 sp.), New Granada to Brazil. 

Fossil and Extinct Echimyidce. — The genus Carterodon was 
established on bones found in the Brazilian caves, and it was 
several years afterwards that specimens were obtained showing 
the animal to be a living species. Extinct species of Myopo- 
tamus and Lonchcrcs have also been found in these caves, with 
the extinct genera Lonclwphorus and PJiyllomys. 

No remains of this family have been discovered in North 
America ; but in the Miocene and Upper Eocene deposits of 
France there are many species of an extinct genus Thcridomys, 
which is said to be allied to this group or to the next (Ceroola- 
bidm). Aulacodon, from the Upper Miocene of Germany, is 
allied to the West African Autocodes; and some other remains 
from the lower Miocene of Auvergne, are supposed to belong to 
Echimys. 

Family (>(i — CERCOLABIDJK. (.'3 Genera, 13-15 Species.) 
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The Cercolabidie, or arboreal porcupines, are a group of rodents 
entirely confined to America, where they range from the northern 
limit of trees on the Mackenzie River, to the southern limit of 
forests in Paraguay. There is however an intervening district, 
the Southern United States, from which they are absent. Erc- 
thizon (3 sp.), the Canadian porcupine, is found, throughout 
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Canada and as far south as Northern Pennsylvania, and west to 
the Mississippi (Plate XX., vol. ii. p. 135); an allied species in- 
habiting the west coast from California to Alaska, and inland to 
the head of the Missouri Eiver ; while a third is found in the 
north-western part of South America ; Cercolabes (12 sp.), ranges 
from Mexico and Guatemala to Paraguay, on the eastern side of 
the Andes ; Chcetomys (1 sp.), North Brazil. 

Extinct Ccrcolabidce . — A large species of Cercolabes has been 
found in the Brazilian caves, but none have been discovered in 
North America or Europe. We may conclude therefore that 
this is probably a South American type, which has thence spread 
into North America at a comparatively recent epoch. The 
peculiar distribution of Cercolabes may be explained by suppos- 
ing it to have migrated northwards along the west coast by means 
of the wooded slopes of the Kocky Mountains. It could then 
only reach the Eastern States by way of the forest region of the 
great lakes, and then move southward. This it may be now 
doing, but it lias not yet reached the Southern States of Eastern 
North America. 

Family fi7.— HYSTRICIDiE. (3 Genera, 12 Species.) 
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The true Porcupines have a very compact and well-marked 
distribution, over the whole of the Oriental and Ethiopian regions 
(except Madagascar), and the second Palrearctic sub-region. 
There is some confusion as to their sub-division into genera, but 
the following are those most usually admitted : — Hystrix (5 sp .). 
South Europe to the Cape of Good Hope, all India, Ceylon, and 
South China; Atherura (5 sp.), “brash-tailed porcupines,” in- 
habit West Africa, India, to Siam, Sumatra, and Borneo ; Acan- 
thion (2 sp.), Nepal and Malacca, to Sumatra, Borneo, and Java. 

JUxtind Hyzirxriilcr . — Several extinct species of Hijxtrix have 
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been found in the Pliocene and Miocene deposits of Europe, and 
one in the Pliocene of Nebraska in North America. 


Family 08. — CAVIIDJE. (6 Genera, 28 Species.) 
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The Cavies and Agoutis were placed in distinct families by 
Mr. AVatei house, in which he is followed by Professor Cams, but 
they have been united by Professor Lilljeborg, and without pre- 
tending to decide which classification is the more correct I follow 
the latter, because there is a striking external resemblance be- 
tween the two groups, and they have an identical distribution in 
the Neotropical region, and with one exception are all found east 
of the Andes. Dasyprocta (9 sp.), the agouti, ranges from Mexico 
to Paraguay, one species inhabiting the small West Indian islands 
of St. Vincent, Lucia, and Grenada ; Caloycnys (2 sp.), thepaca, is 
found from Guatemala to Paraguay, and a second species (some- 
whatdoubtful) in Eastern Peru ; Ilydrochcenis (1 sp.), the capybnra. 
inhabits the banks of rivers from Guayana to La Plata; Cavia 
(9 sp.), the guinea-pigs, Brazil to the Straits of Magellan, and one 
species west of the Andes at Y^a in Peru ; Kcrodon (0 sp.), Brazil 
and Peru to Magellan ; DoHchods (1 sp,), the Patagonian cavy, 
from Mendoza to 48° 30' south latitude, on sterile plains. 

Extinct Caviidcc. — Ilydrocharus, Caloycnys , Dasyprocta , and 
Kcrodon , have occurred abundantly in the caves of Brazil, and 
the last-named genus in the Pliocene of La Plata. ITydroclioerus 
has been found in the Post-Pliocene deposits of South Carolina. 
Cavia and Dasyprocta are said to have been found in the Mio- 
cene of Switzerland and France. No well-marked extinct genera 
of this family have been recorded. 

If the determination of the above-mentioned fossil species of 
Caoia and Dasyprocta are correct, it would show that this now 
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exclusively South American family is really derived from Europe, 
where it has long been extinct. 


Family 69. — LA GO MY l DAS. (1 Genus, 11 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Lagomyida\ or pikas, are small alpine and desert animals 
which range from the south of the Ural Moun tains to Cashmere 
and the Himalayas, at heights of 11,000 to 14,000 feet, and 
northward to the Polar regions and the north-eastern extremity 
of Siberia. They just eater the eastern extremity of Europe as 
far as the Volga, but with this exception, seem strictly limited 
to the third Paleearctic sub-region. In America they are con- 
fined to the llocky [Mountains from about 42° to GO 1 north latitude. 

Extinct Layomyidce . — Extinct species of Lagomys have occurred 
in the southern parts of Europe, from the Post-Pliocene to the 
Miocene formations. Titanomys , an extinct genus, is found in 
the Miocene of France and Germany. 


Family 70. — LEPOKILLE. (I Genus, 35-40 Species.) 

General Dintribui ids. 
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The Hares and Jlabbits are especially characteristic of t ho 
Nearctic and Pahearctic, but are also thinly scattered over the 
Ethiopian and Oriental regions. In the "Neotropical region they 
are very scarce, only one species being found in South America, 
in the mountains of Brazil and various parts of the Andes, while 
one or two of the North American species extend into Mexico 
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and Guatemala. In the Nearctic region, they are most abundant 
in the central and western parts of the continent, and they ex- 
tend to the Arctic Ocean and to Greenland. They are found in 
every part of the Talrearctic region, from Ireland to Japan ; three 
species range over all India to Ceylon, and others occur in 
Hainan, Formosa, South China, and the mountains of Pegu ; the 
Ethiopian region has only four or five species, mostly in the 
southern extremity and along the East coast. An Indian species 
is now wild in some parts of Java, but it has probably been in- 
troduced. 

Extinct Lcporidcc. — Species of Lcpus occur in the Post-Plio- 
cene and Newer Pliocene of France; but only in the Post- 
Pliocene of North America, and the caves of Brazil. 

General Remarks on the Distribution of the Rodentia, 

With the exception of the Australian region and Madagascar, 
where Murid® alone have been found, this order is one of the most 
universally and evenly distributed over the entire globe. Of the 
sixteen families which compose it, the Palaearctic region has 10 ; 
the Ethiopian, Nearctic, and Neotropical, each 9 ; and the Orien- 
tal only 5. These figures are very curious and suggestive. Wo 
know that the rodentia are exceedingly ancient, since some of 
the living genera date back to the Eocene period ; and some an- 
cestral types might thus have reached the remote South Ameri- 
can and South African lands at the time of one of their earliest 
unions with the northern continents. In both these countries 
the podents diverged into many special forms, and being small 
animals easily able to conceal themselves, have largely survived 
the introduction of higher Mammalia. In the Palaearctic and 
Nearctic regions, their small size and faculty of hibernation may 
have enabled them to maintain themselves during those givat 
physical changes w'hich resulted in the extermination or banish- 
ment of so many of the larger and more highly organised Mam- 
malia, to which, in these Tegions, they now bear a somew’hal 
inordinate proportion. The reasons why they are now les9 
numerous and varied in the Oriental region, may be of two 
kinds. The comparatively small area of that region and its 
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uniformity of climate, would naturally lead to less development 
of such a group as this, than in the vastly more extensive 
and varied and almost equally luxuriant Pakearctic region of 
Eocene and Miocene times ; while on the other hand the greater 
number of the smaller Carnivora in the tropics during the Plio- 
cene and Post-Pliocene epochs, would be a constant check upon 
the increase of these defenceless animals, and no doubt exter- 
minate a number of them. 

The Rodents thus ‘offer a striking contrast to the Ungulates ; 
and these two great orders afford an admirable illustration of the 
different way in which physical and organic changes may affect 
large and small herbivorous Mammalia ; often leading to the 
extinction of the former, while favouring the comparative develop- 
ment of the latter. 


Order XL — E DEN TA TA. 

Family 71. — BRAD YPODLLLE. (3 Genera, 12 Species.) 


GENERAL DlsTUIBUJiUN'. 
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The Sloths are a remarkable group of arboreal mammals, 
strictly confined to the great forests of the Neotropical region, 
from Guatemala to Brazil and Eastern Bolivia. None are found 
west of the Andes, nor do they appear to extend into Paraguay, 
or beyond the Tropic of Capricorn on the east coast. The genera 
as defiued by Dr. Gray in 1871 are : — Cholcepus (2 sp.), “ Sloths 
with two toes on fore limbs, sexes alike,” Costa ltica to Brazil ; 
jDradypus (2 sp.), “ Sloths with three toes on fore limbs, sexes 
alike," Central Brazil, Amazon to Rio de Janeiro ; Arctopithccus 
(8 sp.), “ Sloths with three toes on fore limbs, males with a 
coloured patch on the back," Costa Rica to Brazil and Eastern 
Bolivia (Plate XIV., voL ii. p. 24). 
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Extinct Bradypodidce. — In the caves of Brazil are found three 
extinct genera of Sloths — Ccrtodon, Splicnodon, and Ochoiherium. 
More distantly allied, and probably forming distinct families, 
are Scelidotherium and Megatherium, from the caves of Brazil 
and the Pliocene dep xsits of La Plata and Patagonia. 


Family 72. — MAN1DIDJS. (1 Genus, 8 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Manidkhe, or scaly ant-eaters, are the only Edentate 
Mammalia found out of America. They are spread over the 
Ethiopian and Oriental regions ; in the former from Sennaar to 
West Africa and the Cape ; in the latter from the Himalayas to 
Ceylon, and Eastward to Borneo and Java, as well as to South 
China, as far as Amoy, Hainan, and Formosa. They have been 
sub-divided, according to differences in the scaly covering, into 
five groups, Manis, Fhatagin, Smutsia, Pholidolus and Pangolin, 
the three former being confined to Africa, the last common to 
Africa and the East, while Pholidotus seems confined to Java. 
It is doubtful if these divisions are more than sub-genera, and 
as such they are treated here. 

No extinct species referable to this family are yet known. 

Family 73. — DASYPODIDAv (fi Genera, 17 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Dasypodidie, or armadillos, are a highly characteristic Neo- 
tropical family, ranging from the northern extremity of the region 
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in south Texas, to 50° south latitude on the plains of Patagonia. 
The distribution of the genera is as follows : — Tatusia (5 sp.), 
has the range of the whole family from the lower Bio Grande of 
Texas to Patagonia; Prionodontes (1 sp.), the giant armadillo, 
Surinam to Paraguay; Dasypus (4 sp.), Brazil to Bolivia, Chili, 
and La Plata; Xcnurus (3 sp.), Guiana *o Paraguay ; Tulijpeutes 
(2 sp.), the three-handed armadillos, Bolivia and La Plata; 
C/damydophonis (2 sp.), near Mendoza in La Plata, and Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra in Bolivia. 

Extinct Annadillos . — Many species of Dasypus and Xcnurus 
have been found in the caves of Brazil, together with many 
extinct genera — Hoplopliorus, Euryodon, Heterodon, Pachy- 
thcrium, and C'hla mydotheri urn , the latter as large as a rhino- 
ceros. Eutatus, allied to Tolypeules, is from the Pliocene de- 
posits of La Plata. 

Family 74.— ORYCTEUOPODID.E. (1 Genus, 2 Species.) 
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The Aard-vark, or Cape ant-eater ( Onjdcropns capnisis) is a 
curious form of Edentate animal, with the general form of an 
ant-eater, but with the bristly skin and long obtuse snout of a 
pig. A second species inhabits the interior of North-East 
Africa and Senegal, that of the latter country perhaps forming a 
third species (Plate IV. vol. i. p. 2G1). 

Extinct (h'yctcropodidce . — The genus Macrothcrium, remains of 
which occur in the Miocene deposits of France, Germany, and 
Greece, is allied to this group, though perhaps forming a sepa- 
rate family. The same may be said of the Ancylotherium, a 
huge animal found only in the Miocene deposits of Greece. 
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Family 75. — M YRMECOPIIAG IDAS. (3 Genera, 5 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The trae ant-eaters are strictly confined to the wooded portions 
of the Neotropical region, ranging from Honduras to Paraguay on 
the East side of the Andes. The three genera now generally 
admitted are : Myrmccophaga (1 sp.), the great ant-eater, 
Northern Brazil to Paraguay; Tamandua (2 sp.), 4-toed ant- 
eaters, Guatemala, Ecuador to Paraguay (Plate XIV. vol. ii. p. 
24) ; Cyclothurus (2 sp.), 2-toed ant-eaters, Honduras and Costa 
Pica to Brazil. 

Extinct Ant-eaters. — The only extinct form of this family 
seems to he the Glomtlicrium, found in the caves of Brazil, and 
the Tertiary deposits of Uruguay. It is said to be allied to 
Myrmccophaga and Manis. 

General licmarlcs on the Distribution of the Edentata. 

These singular animals arc almost confined to South America, 
where they constitute an important part of the fauna. In 
Africa, two family types are scantily represented, and one of 
these extends overall the Oriental region. In Pliocene and Post- 
Pliocene times the Edentata were wonderfully developed in South 
America, many of them being huge animals, rivalling in hulk, 
the rhinoceros and hippopotamus. As none of these forms 
resemble those of Africa, while the only European fossil Edentata 
are of African type, it seems probable that South Africa, like 
South America, was a centre of development for this group of 
mammalia ; and it is in the highest degree probable that, should 
extensive fluviatilo deposits of Pliocene or Miocene age bn dis- 
covered in the former country, an extinct fauna, not less strange 
and grotesque than that of South America, will be brought to 
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light. From the fact that so few remains of this order occur 
in Europe, and those of one family type, and in Miocene 
deposits only, it seems a fair conclusion, that this represents an 
incursion of an ancient Ethiopian form into Europe analogous to 
that which invaded North America from the south during the 
Post-Pliocene epoch. The extension of the Manididae, or scaly 
ant-eaters, over tropical Asia may have occurred at the same, or 
a somewhat later epoch. 

For a summary of the Numerous Edentata of North and 
South America which belong to extinct families, see vol. i. p. 147. 


Order XII — MARS U FI ALIA. 


Family 76.— DIDELPIIYID/E. (3 Genera, 22 Species.) 


Geneiial Distui bltion. 
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The Didelphyidie, or true opossums, range throughout all the 
wooded districts of the Neotropical region from the southern 
boundary of Texas to the Elver La Plata, and on the west coast 
to 42° S. Lat., where a species of Didelphys was obtained by 
Professor Cunningham. One species only is found in the Nearctic 
region, extending from Florida to the Hudson Eiver, and west to 
the Missouri. The species named Didelphys californica Inhabits 
Mexico, and only extends into the southern extremity of Cali- 
fornia. The species are most numerous in the great forest region 
of Brazil, and they have been recently found to the west of the 
Andes near Guayaquil, as well as in Chili. The exact number 
of species is very doubtful, owing to the difficulty of determining 
them from dried skins. All but two belong to the genus Didcl- 
phys , which has the range above given for the family (Plate XIV., 
vol. ii. p. 24) ; Chironectes (1 sp.), the yapock or water opossum, 
inhabits Guiana and Brazil; Hyracodon (1 sp.), is a small 
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rat-like animal discovered by Mr. Fraser in Ecuador, and which 
may perhaps belong to another family. 

Extinct Didelphyidce. — No less than seven species of Didelphys 
have been found in .the caves of Brazil, but none in the older 
formations. In North America the living species only, has been 
found in Post-Pliocene deposits. In Europe, however, many 
species of small opossums, now classed as a distinct genus, Pera- 
therium, have been found in various Tertiary deposits from the 
Upper Miocene to the Upper Eocene. 

We have here a sufficient proof that the American Marsupials 
have nothing to do with those of Australia, but were derived from 
Europe, where their ancestors lived during a long series of ages. 

Family 77. — DASYUIUILE. (10 Genera, 30 Species.) 

Genkkal Distribution. 

Neotropical Neaiutio Palisarctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 
Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Subregions. 

1.2 


The Dasyuridae, or native cats, are a group of carnivorous or 
insectivorous marsupials, ranging from the size of a wolf to that 
of a mouse. They are found all over Australia and Tasmania, 
as well as in New Guinea and the adjacent Papuan islands. 
Several new genera and species have recently been described by 
Mr G. Krofft, of the Sydney Museum, and are included in the 
following enumeration, Phasgoyalc (3 sp.), New Guinea, West, 
East, and South Australia; Antechinomys (1 sp.), Interior of 
South Australia ; Antcchinw (12 sp.), Aru Islands, all Aus- 
tralia, and Tasmania; Chcdoccrcus (1 sp.), South Australia; 
Dadylopxila (1 sp.), Aru Islands and North Australia ; Podabrus 
(5 sp.), West, East, and South Australia, and Tasmania ; Myoictis 
(1 sp.), Aru Islands ; Sarcophilus (1 sp.), Tasmania ; Dasyurus (4 
sp.), North, East, and South, Australia, and Tasmania ; Thyla- 
cinus (1 sp.), Tasmania (Plate XI., vol. i. p. 439). 

Extinct species of Ptsyurus and Tliylacinus have been found 
in the Post-Pliocene deposits of Australia. 
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Family 78.— MYRMECOBIID^E. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nearctic | PAL.LAncTir KmioriAN Oriental Australian 
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The only representative of this family is the Myrmccobius fas - 
cicituSy or native ant-eater, a small bushy-tailed squirrel-like 
animal, found in the South and AVest of Australia. 


Family 79.— PEBAMELID-E. (3 Genera, 10 Species.) ' 
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The Peramelidie, or bandicoots, are small insectivorous Mar- 
supials, having something of the form of the kangaroos. They 
range over Hie whole of Australia and Tasmania, as well as the 
Papuan Islands. The genus Pcramclcs (8 sp.), lias the range 
of the family, one species being found in New Guinea and the 
Aru Islands (Plate XI., vol. i. p. 440) ; Perayalea (1 sp.), inha- 
bits AVest Australia only; and Ch&ropus (1 sp.), a beautiful little 
animal with something of the appearance of* a mouse-deer, is 
found in both South, East, and AVest Australia. 


Family 80.— MACROPODID/E. (10 Genera, 56 Species.) 

General Distribution. 
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The well-known Kangaroos are the most largely developed 
family of Marsupials, and they appear to be the form best adapted 
for the present conditions of life in Australia, over every part of 
which they range. One genus of true terrestrial kangaroos (Dor- 
copsis ), inhabits the Papuan Islands, as do also the curious tree 
kangaroos (Dcndrolagus) which, without much apparent modifica- 
tion of form, are able to climb trees and feed upon the foliage. 
The genera, as established by Mr. Waterhouse, are as follows : 
Macropus (4 sp.), West, South, and East Australia, and Tasmania 
(Plate XII., vol. i. p. 441); Osphranter (5 sp.), all Australia; 
HalmaUmts (1 8 sp.), all Australia and Tasmania; Pdrogale ( 7 
sp.), all Australia ; Dcndrolagus (2 sp.), New Guinea (Plate X., 
vol. i. p. 41.4); Dor copsis (2 sp.) Aru and Mysol Islands, and 
New Guinea; Ouychogalca (.‘S sp.), Central Australia; Lagor- 
chcstes (5 sp.), North, West, and South Australia ; Bcltongia (6 
sp.), West, South, and East, Australia, and Tasmania ; Hypsi - 
prymnu s (4 sp.), West and East Australia, and Tasmania. 

Extinct Maeropodidoc . — Many species of the genera Macropus 
and Hypsiprymnm have been found in the cave-deposits and 
other Post-Tertiary strata of Australia. Among the extinct genera 
are Protcmnodon and Kthamrus , which are more allied to the 
tree-kangaroos of New Guinea than to living Australian species; 
the gigantic Diprutodon , a kangaroo nearly as large as an elephant ; 
and Nototlicrium , of smaller size. 

Family 81. — P1IALANGISTID/E. (8 Genera, 27 Species.) 
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The Phalangistkke, or phal angers, are one of the most varied 
and interesting groups of Marsupials, being modified in a variety 
of ways for an arboreal life. We have the clumsy-looking 
tail-less koala, or native sloth ; the prehensile-tailed opossum-like 
phalangers; the beautiful flying oppossums, so closely resembling 
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in form the flying squirrels of North America and India, but 
often no larger than a mouse; the beautiful dormouse-like 
Dromici(t, one species of which is only 2J inches long or less 
than the harvest-mouse ; and the little Tarsipes, a true honey- 
sucker with an extensile tongue, and of the size of a mouse. 
These extreme modifications and specializations within the range 
of a single family, are sufficient to indicate the great antiquity 
of the Australian fauna ; and they render it almost certain that 
the region it occupied was once much more extensive, so as 
to supply the variety of conditions and the struggle between 
competing forms of life, which would be required to develop so 
many curiously modified forms, of which we now probably sec 
only a remnant. 

The Phalangistida; not only range over all Australia and 
Tasmania, but over the whole of the Austro-Malayan sub-region 
from New Guinea to the Molucoas and Celebes. The distribu- 
tion of the genera is as follows : — Phascolarcfos (1 sp.), the 
koala, East Australia ; Phalangista (5 sp.), East, .South, and West 
Australia, and Tasmania ; Cuscus (8 sp.), woolly phalangers, 
New Guinea, North Australia, Timor, Moluccas and Celebes ; 
Petaurista (1' sp.) large flying phalanger, East Australia ; 
Belidcus (5 sp.), flying opossums, South, East, and North Aus- 
tralia, New Guiana and Moluccas; Acrobata (l sp.), pigmy 
flying opossum, .South and East Australia; Dromicia (5 sp.), 
dormouse-phalangers, West and East Australia, and Tasmania; 
Tarsipes (1 sp.), West Australia. 

Thylacoleo, a large extinct marsupial of doubtful affinities, 
seems to lie somewhat intermediate between this family and the 
kangaroos. Professor Owen considered it to be carnivorous, and 
able to prey upon the huge Diprotodon, while Professor Flower 
and Mr. Gerard Krefft, believe that it was herbivorous. 

Family 82. — PHASCOLOMYIDA5. (1 Genus, 3 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nearctio I Palasarctic Ethiopia* Oriental I Australian 
Sub-regions. Sub-regions. | Sur-heoionm. Bub-regions. Bud-regions, j Sub-regions. 
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The Wombats are tail-less, terrestrial, burrowing animals, about 
the size of a badger, but feeding on roots and grass. They 
inhabit South Australia and Tasmania (Plate XI. vol. i. p. 439). 

An extinct wombat, as large as a tapir, has been found in the 
Australian Pliocene deposits. 

General Remarks on the Distribution of Marsupialia. 

We have here the most remarkable case, of an extensive and 
highly varied order being confined to one very limited area on 
the earth’s surface, the only exception being the opossums in 
America. It has been already shown that these are compara- 
tively recent immigrants, which have survived in that country 
long after they disappeared in Europe. As, however, no other 
form but that of the Didelphyidae occurs there during the 
Tertiary period, we must suppose that it was at a far more 
remote epoch that the ancestral forms of all the other Marsupials 
entered Australia ; and the curious little mammals of the Oolite 
and Trias, offer valuable indications as to the time when this 
really took place. 

A notice of these extinct marsupials of the secondary period 
will bo found at vol. i. p. 159. 


Order XIII.—MONOTREMA TA. 


Family 83.— OliNITIIORUYNCHID/E. (i Genus, 1 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Omithorhynchus, or duck-billed Platypus, one of the most 
remarkable and isolated of existing mammalia, is found in East 
and South Australia, aud Tasmania. 
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Family 84.— ECH1DNID/E. (1 Genus, 2 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Echidna , or Australian Hedgehog, although quite as re- 
markable in internal structure as the Ornithorhynchus, is not so 
peculiar in external appearance, having very much the aspect of 
a hedgehog or spiny armadillo. The two species of this genus 
are very closely allied ; one inhabits East and South Australia, 
the other Tasmania. 

Extinct Echulnidce. — Remains of a very large fossil species of 
Echidna have lately (18G8) been discovered at Darling Downs 
in Australia. 

Remark on the Distribution of the Monotremata . 

This order is the lowest and most anomalous of the mammalia, 
and nothing resembling it has been found among the very 
numerous extinct animals discovered in any other part of the 
world than Australia. 



CHAPTER XVIIT. 


TIIE DISTRIBUTION OF THE FAMILIES AND GENERA OF BIRDS. 


Order I.— -P ASSURES. 


Family 1. — TURDIDJE. (21 Genera, 205 Species.) 
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The extensive and familiar group of Thrushes ranges over 
every region and sub-region, except New Zealand. It abounds 
most in the North Temperate regions, and has its least develop- 
ment in the Australian region. Tin uslies are among the most 
perfectly organized of birds, and it is to this cause, perhaps, as 
well as to their omnivorous diet, that they have been enabled to 
establish themselves on a number of remote islands'. Peculiar 
species of true thrush are found in Norfolk Island, and in the 
small Lord Howes’ Island nearer Australia ; the Island of St. 
Thomas in the Gulf of Guinea has a peculiar species ; while the* 
Mid-Atlantic island Tristan d’Acunlia,— one of the most remote 
and isolated spots on the globe, — has a peculiarly modified form 
of thrush. Several of the smaller West Indian IsldSpds have 
also peculiar species or genera of thrushes. 

The family is of somewhat uncertain extent, blending insensibly 
with the warblers (Sylviidie) as well as with the Indian bulbuls 
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(Pycnonotidm), while one genus, usually placed in it ( Myiophonus ) 
seems to agree better with Enicurus among the Cinclidse. The 
genera here admitted into the thrush family are the following, the 
numbers prefixed to some of the genera indicating their position 
in Gray’s Hand List of the Genera and Species of Birds: — 

( 1143 ) Brachyptcryx (8 sp.), Nepaul to Java and Ceylon (this 
may belong to the Timaliidie) ; Turdus (100 sp.) has the range of 
the whole family, abounding in the Pula' arctic, Oriental and 
Neotropical regions, while it is less plentiful in the Nearctic 
and Ethiopian, and very scarce in the Australian ; ( m ) Orcocincla 
(11 sp.), Pala?arctic and Oriental regions, Australia and Tas- 
mania ; (° 42 ) Rhodinocichlu (1 sp.), Venezuela ; ( 94G ) Melanoptila 
(1 sp.), Honduras ; ( 947 94S ) Cutharus (10 sp.) Mexico to Equador ; 
( 949 Maryarops (4 sp.), Hayti and Porto Eico to St. Lucia • 
l 951 ) Nescciclda (1 sp.), Tristan d’Acunha ; ( nr '“) G^ociehla (8 sp.), 
India to Formosa and Celebes, Timor and North Australia; 
(054 955) Monticola (8 sp.), Central Europe to South Africa and to 
China, Philippine Islands, Gilolo and Java; ( 95 °) Oroccetes (3 sp.), 
Himalayas and N. China ; Zoothera (8 sp.) Himalayas, Aracan, 
Java, and Lombok ; Mimus (20 sp.) Canada to Patagonia, West 
Indies and Galapagos ; (°°' 2 ) Orcoscoptes (1 sp.), Eocky Mountains 
and Mexico; ( 9fl3 ) Melanotis (2 sp.), South Mexico and Guatemala ; 
( 904 ) Galeoscoptes (1 sp.), Canada and Eastern United States to 
Cuba and Panama ; (*® 96 °) Mimocirlda (J> sp.), Greater Antilles; 
(967 068 ) Harporhynchus (7 sp.), North America, from the great 
lakes to Mexico ; Cinclocertliia (3 sp.), Lesser Antilles ; ( 97 °) 
Rhamphocinclus (1 sp.), Lesser Antilles; Chatops (3 sp.). South 
Africa; Cossyplut = Bessonornis (15 sp.) Ethiopian region and 
Palestine. 

Family 2. — SYLVIIDA5. (74 Genera, 040 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical Neahctic I PaL/E arctic Ethiopian | Oriental Australian 
8(1 fi-BEOIONR. SUtt*KEUU>N3. | SUB-HfiAilONS. SUtt-UWUONS. | SUtt-IlKU10N8. SUE UEl.lONS. 

-a. a. 4 i.a.a.4 [i.a. 3.4 | i.a.3.4 | i.a.a.4 i.a.3.4 
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This immense family, comprising all the birds usually known 
as “ warblers,” is, as here constituted, of almost universal distri- 
bution. Yet it is so numerous and preponderant over the whole 
Eastern Hemisphere, that it may be well termed an Old-World 
group ; only two undoubted genera with very few species belong- 
ing to the Nearctic region, while two or three others whose posi- 
tion is somewhat doubtful, are found in California and the 
Neotropical region. 

Canon Tristram, who has paid great attention to this difficult 
group, has kindly communicated to me a MSS. arrangement of 
the genera and species, which, with a very few additions and 
alterations, I implicitly follow. He divides the Sylviidae into 
seven sub-families, as follows : 

1. Prymoecime (15 genera 194 sp.), confined to the Old World 
and Australia., and especially abundant in the three Tropical 
regions. 2. Calamokerpime (11 genera, 75 sp.), has the same 
general distribution as the last, but is scarce in the Australian and 
abundant in the Pakearctic region ; 3. Pliylloscopimu (11 genera, 
139 sp.), has the same distribution as the entire family, but is 
most abundant in the Oriental and Palrcarctie regions. 4. Syl- 
viince (G genera, 33 sp.), most abundant in the Paloearctic region, 
very scarce in the Australian and Oriental regions, absent from 
America. 5. Euticillime (10 genera, 50 sp.); entirely absent from 
America and Australia ; abounds in the Oriental and Palaearctic 
regions. 6. Saxicolinm (12 genera, 12G sp.), absent from America 
(except the extreme north-west), abundant in the Oriental region 
and moderately so in the Palaiarctic, Ethiopian, and Australian. 7. 
Accenlorime (6 genera, 21 sp.), absent from the Ethiopian region 
and South America, most abundant in Australia, one small genus 
(Sialia), in North America. 

The distribution of the several genera arranged under these 
sub-families, is as follows : 

1. DimiCEOtNvK — ( 730 ) Ortliotomns (13 sp.), all the Oriental 
region; ( 737 ) Prinia (11 sp.), all the Oriental region; ( 7S8 740 742 
74G ) Drymmm (83 sp.), Ethiopian and Oriental regions, most 
abundant in the former; ( 743 to 745 Rnd 741,1,1 7f>2 ) Cixticola (32 sp.), 
Ethiopian and Oriental regions, with South Europe, China 

von. II. s 
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and Australia; ( 741 ) Saga (5 sp.), Nepal to South China and 
Formosa; ( 773 ) Sphcnatacus (7 sp.), Australia, New Zealand, and 
Chatham Island, with one species (?) in South Africa ; ( 77 ° m ) 
Megalnrus (4 sp.), Central India to Java and Timor; ( m m ) 
Poodytes (2 sp.), Australia ; ( 766 ) Amytis (3 sp.), Australia ; ( 7fl8 ) 
Sphenura (4 sp.), Australia ; (™) Malurus (16 sp.), Australia and 
Tasmania ; ( 76i m ) Chthonicola (3 sp.), Australia ; ( 7C1 ) Calaman- 
thus (2 sp.), Australia and Tasmania ; ( 759 ) Camaroptera (5 sp.), 
Africa and Fernando Po ; ( 763 ) Apalis (1 sp.), South Africa. 

2. Calamoiierpinve. — ( 777 40 781 “ d *“’■ 2968 ) Acrocephalus (35 sp.), 

Palsearctic, Ethiopian, continental part of Oriental region, Mo- 
luccas, Caroline Islands, and Australia ; 818 ) Dumeticola (4 sp.), 

Nepal to East Thibet, Central Asia, high regions ; ( 783 79 °) Pota- 
modns (3 sp.). Central and South Europe, and East Thibet; 
( 789 “ d ,p - 29C9 ) Lusciniola (1 sp.), South Europe ; ( 7#1 TO2 ) Locus- 
tella (8 sp.), Paltearctic region to Central India and China ; ( 739 ) 
Horites (5 sp.), Nepal to North-west China and Formosa ; (™ 
~ 780 ) Bradyptetus = Cettia (10 sp.), South Europe, Palestine, and 
South Africa; ( 747 748 ) Catriscus (3 sp.), Tropical and South 
Africa; Bemieria (2 sp.), and ( 7WJ ) Ellisia (3 sp.), Madagascar; 
(S 32 ») Mystacomis (1 sp.), Madagascar; ( 787 ) Calamodus (2 sp.), 
Europe and Palestine ; ( 734 ) Tatar c (2 sp.) Samoa to Marquesas 
Islands. 

3. PiiYLLOSCOPlN-ffi. 1 — Phylloscopus (18 sp.), all Palmarctic aud 
Oriental regions to Batchian ; ( 767 768 82 °) Ercmmnela (16 sp.), Tro- 
pical and South Africa ; ( 754 ) Broessa (1 sp.), Madagascar ; l II y- 
polais (12 sp.), Palsearctic region, all India, Timor, North and 
South Africa ; ( 816 816 819 ) Abrornis (26 sp.), Oriental region ; ( 814 ) 
Rcguloides (4 sp.), Palsearctic and continental Oriental regions ; 
( 8 - 2 ) Seriromis (7 sp.), Australia and Tasmania ( 823 824 14M ) Acan- 
thiza (14 sp.), Australia and New Caledonia ; ( 821 ) Regains (7 sp.), 
all Pahcarctic and Ncarctic regions and south to Guatemala; 
( 80 °) Polioptila (13 sp.), Paraguay to New Mexico; ( 825 ) Oerygone 
(22 sp.), Australia, Papuan and Timor groups, New Zealand 
and Norfolk Island. 

1 The species of the genera Phylloscopus and Ilypolais are so mixed up in 

the Hand, List,, that Mr. Tristram has furnished me with the following 
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4. Sylviijms.— ( 793 ) Action (9 sp.), Spain and Palestine, to East 
and South Africa; ( 8C8 ) Drymodes (2 sp.), Australia ; ( 800 ) Pyroph- 
tlialma (2 sp.), South Europe and Palestine ; ( 801 ) Melizophilus 
(3 sp.), South-west Europe and North-east Africa; ( 802804 ) Sylvia 
= Alsccus (8 sp.), Palsearctic region to India and Ceylon, and 
North-east Africa ; ( 80 ° m ) Curruca (7 sp.), Central and South 
Europe, Madeira, Palestine, Central India, North-east Africa, and 
South Africa. 

5. KuticilliNjE. — ( 827 ) Luscinia (2 sp.), West Asia, Europe, 
North Africa; ( 839 ) Cyanemla (3 sp.), Europe, North-east Africa, 
India, Ceylon, and China; ( 84 °) Calliope (2 sp.), North Asia, 
Himalayas, Central India, and China; ( 838 ) Eritliacns (3 sp.), 
Europe, North-east Africa, Japan, and North China ; ( 828 830 837 ) 
Ruticilla (20 sp.), Palaearctic and Oriental regions to Senegal 
and Abyssinia, and east to Timor ; abounds in Himalayas ; ( 829 ) 
Cliocmarrliornis (1 sp.), Himalayas; ( 831 832 834 ) Larvivora (10 sp.), 
Oriental region and Japan ; ( 833 ) Notodela (3 sp.), Himalayas, 
Pegu, Formosa, Java; ( 83f> ) Tarsiger (2 sp.), Nepal; ( 841 ) Oran- 
dul a (1 sp.), High Himalayas of Nepal. 

f>. Saxicolin.e. — ( 97r> ) Copsyclms (7 sp.), all Oriental region 
and Madagascar; ( 976 ) Kittacincla (5 sp.), Oriental region to 


enumeration of the species which in his view properly belong to them, by the 
numbers in that work : — 


J'ftyUosrnpuF 

3032 , 

3033 

30 48 = 3038 
3039 

3 < 103 = 3047 = 3054 = 306 1 

3048 

3049 

3050 

3051 

3052 

3053 

3056=3081 

3057 

3059 

3060 


Hypolais. 

3026 

3028 

3029 

3054 = 3031=3036 

3042 

3043 
304 

3062=3047 
3046 = 2932 
3035 
2976 
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Ceylon, Andaman Islands, Formosa, and Borneo ; ( 78 4 _ 706 ) Tham- 
nobia (10 sp.), Ethiopian region and India to foot of Himalayas; 
(O' 7 ) Gcrvasia (2 sp.), Madagascar .and Seychelle Islands ; ( m 847 ) 
Dromolcca (18 sp.), Africa to South Europe, Palestine, North- 
west India, and North China ; ( 8 ‘ 2843 8JI! ) Su.dcola (36 sp.), Africa, 
North-west India, whole Paliearctic region, migrating to Alaska 
and Greenland; ( 84S W1> ) Orcicoht (5 sp.), Timor, Lombok, aud 
Burmali; ( S44 ) Ccreomela (6 sp.), North-east Africa to North-west 
India; ( 85 °) Pratincoln (15 sp.), Europe, Ethiopian, and Oriental 
regions to Celebes and Timor ; ( 017 ) Ephtldannm (3 sp.), Aus- 
tralia ; (s 51 — s 5 *) Pdrceca (17 sp.), Australian region, Papua to New 
Zealand, Chatham and Auckland Islands, and Samoa ; ( 857 ) Miro 
(2 sp.), New Zealand (doubtfully placed here). 

7. ACCF.XTORI1LE.— ( 771 ) Cinclorhamphvs (2 sp.), Australia ; 
( 86 °) Origma (1 sp.), East Australia ; ( s:,u ) Sicilia (8 sp.). United 
States to Guatemala; ( 801 ) Accentor (12 sp.), l’ahearctic region to 
Himalayas and North-west China ; ( 703 ) Orthonyx (4 sp.), East 
Australia and New Zealand (doubtfully placed here). 

The following two genera, which have been usually classed as 
Ampelidae, are arranged by Messrs. Sclater and Salvin in the 
Sylviidae : — 

( 1M2 ) Myiadcstes (8 sp.), Peru and Bolivia, along the Andes to 
Mexico and California, also the Antilles ; ( 1364 ) Cichlopsis (1 sp.), 
Brazil. 


Family 3. — TIMALIIDAC. (35 Genera, 240 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


✓v. 



Ne arctic 
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The Timaliidie, or babbling thrushes, are a group of small 
strong-legged active birds, mostly of dull colours, which are 
especially characteristic of the Oriental region, in every part of 
which they abound, while they are much less plentiful in 
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Australia and Africa. The Indo-Chinese sub-region is the head 
quarters of the family, whence it diminishes rapidly in all 
directions in variety of both generic and specific forms. Viscount 
Walden has kindly assisted me in the determination of the 
limits of tliis family, as to which there is still much difference 
of opinion. The distribution of the genera here admitted is as 
follows ; and as the genera are widely scattered in the Hand 
List, reference numbers are prefixed in every case. 

(1023 — 1020 ms) Pomaiorhinus (27 sp.), the whole Oriental region 
(excluding Philippines), Australia and New Guinea; ( 1027 ) 
Pterohinus (3 sp.), North China, East Thibet ; ( 102 ° 193 °) Mala- 
cocircus (9 sp.). Continental India and Ceylon, Arabia, Nubia ; 
(i°3i) Chatarrhcca (5 sp.), Abyssinia, Palestine, India, Nepal, 
Burmah, and Philippines ; ( 103J ) Layardia (3 sp.), India and Cey- 
lon ; ( 1033 ) Acanthoptila (1 sp.), Nepal ; ( 1054 ) Cinclosoma (4 sp.), 
Australia and Tasmania : ( 103S 103fl ) Crateropus (18 sp.), all Africa, 
Persia ; ( 1037 ) Hypergerus (1 sp.), West Africa : ( 1038 ) Cichladusa 
(3 sp.), Tropical Africa ; ( 1089 ) Garrulax (23 sp.), the Oriental 
region (excluding Philippines) ; ( 10 *°) Janthocincla (10 sp.), Nepal, 
to East Thibet, Sumatra, Formosa ; ( 1041 1012 ) Gampsorhynchtis (2 
sp.), Himalayas ; ( 1W9 ) Gravmatoptila (1 sp.) North India ; ( 104S - 
1045) Trochalopteron (24 sp.), all India to China and Formosa ; ( 1WB ) 
Actinodura (4 sp.), Nepal to Burmah, 3,000 - 10,000 feet ; ( 1W7 ) 
Pellorneum (4 sp.), Nepal to Ceylon, Tenasserim ; ( U68 lli# ) Timalia 
(12 sp.), Malaya ; J ( u6 °) Duinetia (2 sp.), Central India and Cey- 
lon ; ( u62 ) S}\ tachyris (6 sp.), Nepal to Assam, Sumatra, Formosa ; 
(iM4) Pydorhis (3 sp.), India to Ceylon and Burmah ; ( im ) Mixomis 
(8 sp.), Himalayas and Malaya ; ( uflT ) Malacoptcron (3 sp.), Ma- 
laya ; ( u88 u69 ) Alcippe (15 sp.), Ceylon and South India, Hima- 
layas to Aracan, Malaya, Formosa, New Guinea ; ( u7 °) Macronus 
(2 sp.), Malaya ; ( un ) Gacopitta (5 sp.), Malaya ; ( n72 ) Trichastoma 
(11 sp.), Nepal, Burmah, Malaya, Celebes; ( im ) Napothera (6 sp.), 
Malaya ; ( im ) Di'ymocataphus (8 sp.), Burmah, Malaya, Ceylon, 

1 The term “ Malaya ” is used here to include the Malay Peninsula, 
Sumatra, Borneo, and Java, a district to which many species and genera are 
confined. “ Malay Archipelago ” will be used to include both Indo-Malaya 
and Austro-Malaya. 
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Timor; ( u75 ) Turdinus (5 sp.), Kliasia Hills, Malacca, Tenas- 
serim; ( 1176 ) Trichixos (1 sp.), Borneo,' Malacca ; ( 1004 ) Sibia (6 sp.), 
Nepal to Assam, Tenasserim, Formosa ; ( u77 ure ) Alethe (4 sp.), 
West Africa; ( 1178a ) Oxylabes (1 sp.), Madagascar; ( 105 °) Pso- 
phodes (2 sp.), South, East, and West Australia ; ( 1048 ) Tumagra 
(3 sp.), New Zealand. 

Family 4. — PANUKIDiE. (4 Genera, 13 Species). 


General Distribution. 

Neotropical Ne arctic Pal^barctic Ethiopian Oriental | A rant a i.ian 

Bub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-reoions. Sub-reoions. Sub-reoions. | Sub-regions. 


1.2 


This new family is adopted, at the suggestion of Professor 
Newton, to include some peculiar groups of Himalayan birds 
whose position has usually been among the Timaliuke or the 
Paridse, but which are now found to be allied to our Bearded 
Reedling. The supposed affinity of this bird for the Tits has 
been long known to be erroneous, and the family Panuridae was 
formed for its reception (Yarrell’s British Birds, 4th edit. p. 512). 
The genera having hitherto been widely scattered in systematic 
works, are referred to by the numbers of Mr. G. 11. Gray’s 
Hand List. 

( 1001 ) Paradoxornis (3 sp.), Himalayas and East Thibet ; ( 10#4 ) 
Conostoma (1 sp.), Himalayas and East Thibet; ( 87 °) Bu thorn (8 
sp), Himalayas to North-west China, Formosa; ( 877 ) Cklemsicus 
(1 sp.), Darjeeling ; ( 887 ) Panurns (1 sp.), Central and Southern 
Europe ; ( 1902 ) Heteromorpha (1 sp.), Nepal, 10,000 feet altitude ; 
Cholornis (1 sp.), Moupin in East Thibet. 


Family 5. — CINCLID7E. (4 Genera, 27 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


Neotropical 
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The Cinclidse consist of a number of more or less thrush-like 
ground-birds, of which the most remarkable are the Dippers, 
forming the genus Cinclus. These are curiously distributed, from 
the Palsearctic region as a centre, to the alpine districts of North 
and South America ; while the three genera which are here in- 
cluded as somewhat allied to Cinclus, all inhabit the Oriental 
region. The genera which I class in this family are the 
following : — 

( 978 ) Cinclus (9 sp.), Palsearctic region to West China and For- 
mosa, Eocky Mountains, and Mexico in North America, and 
southward to the Andes of Peru ; ( 91fl ) Enicurus (9 sp.), Hima- 
layas to Java and West China ; ( 97 °) Eupetes (4 sp.), Indo-Malay 
sub-region and New Guinea ; ( 971 ) Myioplumus (5 sp.), Himalayas 
to Ceylon, Java, South China, and Formosa. 

(° 81 ) Mcsitcs (1 sp.), Madagascar, is an anomalous bird placed 
with Eupetes by Mr. G. It. Gray, but of very uncertain affinities. 

Family 6.— TROGLODYTIDA3. (17 Genera, 94 Species.) 

General Distribution. 
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The Troglodytidao, or Wrens, are small birds, rather abundant 
and varied in the Neotropical region, with a few species scattered 
through the Nearctic, Palsearctic, and parts of the Oriental re- 
gions, and one doubtful genus in Africa. The constitution of 
the family is by no means well determined. The South American 
jjencra are taken from Messrs. Sclater and Salvin’s Nomm- 
clator Avium Ncotropicalium. 

Fesia (2 sp.), Eastern Himalayas ; Pnocpyga (6 sp.), Himalayas 
to East Thibet, Java ; f 716 * nd 723 ) Troglodytes (15 sp.), Neotropical, 
Nearctic, and I’aliearctic regions to the Higher Himalayas ; (° 07 ) 
Eimalor (1 sp.), Darjeeling ; Thryothorus (13 sp.), South Brazil 
to Mexico, Martinique, and Nearctic region ; Thryophilus (13 
sp.), Br azil to Mexico, and North-west America; Cistothorus 
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(5 sp.), Patagonia to Greenland; Uvopsilcc (1 sp.), Mexico ; Do - ' 
nacohius (2 sp.), Tropical America; Ca mpylorh ynchus (18 sp.) 4 ’ 
Brazil, and Bolivia to Mexico and the Gila valley ; Cyphorhinus 
(5 sp.), Equatorial South America to Costa Bica ; Microccrculas 
(5 sp), Brazil and Peru to Mexico; Ilenicorhina (2 sp.), Peru 
and Guiana to Costa ltica ; Salpinctes (1 sp.), High Plains of 
Kocky Mountains ; Catherpcs (1 sp.), Mexico and Itio Grande; 
Cinnicerthia (2 sp.), Ecuador and Columbia. ( 7C0 ) Sylvietta 
(2 sp.). Tropical and South Africa, — is placed in this family by 
Mr. Tristram. 

Family 7. — CIIAM.EID/E. (1 Genus, 1 Species). 


General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nearctic Tata:akctic Ethiopian Oriental Aubi-ralian 

Subregions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sur-ueoiosb. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. 


The bird which forms the genus Cham arc inhabits California ; 
and though allied to the wrens it has certain peculiarities of struc- 
ture which, in the opinion of many ornithologists, require that 
it should be placed in a distinct family. 

Family 8— CERTHIILLE. (C Genera, 18 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Certhiida), or Creepers, form a small family whose species 
are thinly scattered over North America from Mexico, the Palse- 
arctic region, parts of the Oriental region, and Australia, where 
they are somewhat more abundant. The distribution of the 
genera is as follows : 

Certhia (6 sp.), Nearctic and Palsearctic regions, Nepal, and Sik- 
him; Salpomis (1 sp.), Central India ; Tichodroma (I sp.), South 
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Europe to Abyssinia, Nepal, and North China; Bhabdomis (1 
sp.), Philippine Islands ; Climactens (8 sp.), Australia and New 
Guinea. 


Family 9. — SITTID7E. (6 Genera, 31 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


/v. 
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The Sittida?, or Nuthatches, are another small family of tree- 
creeping birds, whose distribution is very similar to that of the 
Certhiida>, but with a more uniform range over the Oriental 
region, and extending to New Zealand and Madagascar. The 
genera are as follows : — 

Sitta (17 sp.), Paliearctic and Nearctic regions to South India 
and Mexico; Dcndrophila (2 sp.), Ceylon and India to Burmali 
and Malaya ; Hyphcrpcs (1 sp.), Madagascar ; Sittella (6 sp.), 
Australia and New Guinea. Acantliisitta (1 sp.) and Xenicus 
(4 sp.), New Zealand, are placed with some doubt in this family. 


Family 10. — PAB11LF. (14 Genera, 92 Species.) 

General Distribution. 
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The Paridae, or Tits, are very abundant in the Nearctic and 
I'alsearctic regions ; many fine species are found in the Himalayas, 
but they are sparingly scattered through the Ethiopian, Oriental, 
and Australian regions. The genera usually admitted into this 
family are the following, but the position of some of them, 
especially of the Australian forms, is doubtful. 

(8M - 807 870 ^ p arus (46 sp.), North America, from Mexico, 
Paliearctic, and Oriental regions, Tropical and South Africa; 
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(888 setr) Jjophophanes (10 sp.), Europe the Higher Himalayas to 
Sikhim, North America to Mexico ; Acred ula = Orites (6 sp.), 
Palsearctic region; Mdanoehlora (2 sp.), Nepal to Sumatra; 
Psaltria (1 sp.), Java; Psaltriparas (3 sp.), Guatemala to Cali- 
fornia, and Kocky Mountains ; Auriparu* (1 sp.), Rio Grande ; 
(88i 882 ) Parisoma (5 sp.), Tropical and South Africa ; ( m 884 ) 
AUgithalvs (6 sp.), South-east Europe to South Africa ; ( m m ) 
AEgithaliscus (6 sp.), Afghanistan and Himalayas to Amoy ; 
Cephalopyrus (1 sp.), North-west Himalayas ; Sylviparus (1 sp.), 
Himalayas and Central India ; Certhiparus (2 sp.), New Zealand ; 
(879 880 ) Sphenostoma (2 sp.), East and South Australia. 

Family 11.— LIOT11ICHIDA5. (11 Genera, 35 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nearctic Palasarctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 
Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-begionb. Sub-reqions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions* 


3.4 


The Liotrichidse, or Hill-Tits, are small, active, delicately- 
coloured birds, almost confined to the Himalayas and their ex- 
tension eastward to China. They are now generally admitted to 
form a distinct family. The genera are distributed as follows : 

( u46 ) Liothrix (3 sp.), Himalayas to China ; Siva (3 sp.), Hima- 
layas ; Minla (4 sp.), Himalayas and East Thibet ; Proparus (7 
sp.), Nepal to East Thibet and Aracan ; ( 1163 ) Pterulhius (6 sp.), 
Himalayas to Java and West China ; ( US5 ) Cutia (2 sp.), Nepal; 
(loio) Yuhina (3 sp.), High Himalayas andMoupin; Q' J20 ') Ixulus 
(3 sp.), Himalayas to Tenasseriin ; ( 1021 ) Myzomis (1 sp.), Dar- 
jeeling. 

Family 1 2. — PHYLLORNTTTTTT) 7F, (3 Genera, 14 Species.) 
General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nearctic Palasarctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 
Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sud-heoions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-ueoions. 


|i.a.3.4| 
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The Phylloraithidae, or “ Green Bulbuls,” are a small group of 
fruit-eating birds, strictly confined to the Oriental region, and 
ranging over the whole of it, with the one exception of the Philip- 
pine Islands. The genera are : — 

( io 22 ) phyllomis (12 sp.), India to Java, Ceylon, and Hainan ; 
(ii« 6 ) i ora (4 S p ^ the whole Oriental region ; ( u63 ) Erpornis (2 
sp.), Himalayas, Hainan, and Formosa, 

Family 13.— FYCNONOTIDA5. (9 Genera, 139 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

N LOT HO PIC A L NEARCTIC PaLjEARCTIC ETHIOPIAN ORIENTAL AUSTRALIAN 

Sdb-rirjions. Sub-reoions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. 
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The Pycnonotidm, Bulbuls, or fruit-thrushes, are highly charac- 
teristic of the Oriental region, in every part of which they abound ; 
less plentiful in the Ethiopian region, and extending to Palestine 
and Japan in the Palsearctic, and to the Moluccas in the Aus- 
tralian region, but absent from the intervening island of Celebes. 
The genera are : — 

Microscclis (0 sp.), Burmah, the Indo-Malay Islands, and 
Japan; Pycnonotus (52 sp., in many sub-genera), Palestine to 
South Africa, the whole Oriental region, China and Japan; 
Alcurus (1 sp.), Himalayas ; Hcmixus (2 sp.), Nepal, Bootan, 
Hainan; Phyllaslnphus (4 sp.), West and South Africa; Ilypsi- 
petes (20 sp.), the whole Oriental region, Madagascar and the 
Mascarcne Islands ; Tylas (1 sp.), Madagascar ; Criniger (30 sp.), 
the whole Oriental region (excluding Philippines), West and 
South Africa, Moluccas ; Ixonotus (7 sp.), West Africa ; ( 1018 1017 ) 
Setornis (3 sp.), Malacca, Sumatra, and Borneo; Iole (4 sp.), 
Aracan and Malaya ; Andropadus (9 sp.), Tropical Africa ; ( llM ) 
Lioptilus (1 sp.), South Africa. 
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Family 14. — OBIOLIDyE. (5 Genera, 40 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


Neotropical 

Sub-region*. 
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PALJE ARCTIC 
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| Oriental 
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Australian 
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1.2 

— 

— 
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The Orioles, or Golden Thrushes, are a small group charac- 
teristic of the Oriental and Ethiopian regions, migrating into the 
western Palsearctic region, and with some of the less typical 
forms in Australia. The genera are : — 

Oriolus (24 sp.), Central Europe, throughout Africa, and the 
whole Oriental region, northward to Pekin, and eastward to 
Flores; ( 107s ) Analcipus (3 sp.), Himalayas, Formosa, Java and 
Borneo; Mimeta (9 sp.), the Moluccas and Australia; Sphccoihercs 
(3 sp.), Timor and Australia. Artamia (1 sp.), Madagascar, — 
perhaps belongs to the next family or to Laniidae. 

Family 15. — CAMPEPHAGIDyE. (3 Genera, 100 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical I Nearctio I Pal.earctic 1 Ethiopian | Oriental I Australian 
Slb-reoioxs. I Sub-region*. | Sc b- regions. | Sub-reoionh. | Sub-regions. | 8ub-regions. 

1 . 2 . 3. 4 | 1 . 8 . 3. 4 1 . 8 . 3 - 

The Campephagidaj, or Cuckoo Shrikes, (Campephagiiuc of 
the Hand Lust, with the addition of Cochoa) are most abundant 
in the Australian region (especially iu the Austro-Malay sub- 
region) less so in the Oriental, and still less in the Ethiopian 
region. The genera, for the most part as adopted by Dr. Hart- 
laub, are as follows : — 

Pericrocotus (22 sp.),the whole Oriental region, extending north 
to Pekin, and east to Lombok; ( 12i2 ~ 1244 ) Lanicterus (4 sp.), 
West and South Africa ; ( ia “ im ) Graucalus (25 sp.), the whole 
Oriental region, and eastward to Austro-Malaya, the New 
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Hebrides, and Tasmania; Artamides (1 sp.), Celebes; Pteropo- 
tlocys (1 sp.), Australia ; ( 1248 1260 1257 1268 ) Campephaga (16 sp.), 
Austro-Malaya, and New Caledonia, Philippines, the Ethiopian 
region; Volvocivora (8 sp.) the Oriental regiin (excluding 
Philippines); Lnlage (18 sp.), the whole Malay Archipelago to 
New Caledonia and Australia; Symmorphus (1 sp.), Australia; 
Oxynotus (2 sp.), Mauritius and Bourbon ; ( 1204 ) Cochoa (3 sp.), 
Himalayas, Java. The position of this last genus is doubtful. 
Jerdon puts it in the Liotrichidas ; Sundeval in the Sturnidae ; 
Bonaparte in the Dicruridae ; Professor Newton suggests the 
Pycnonotid® ; but it seems on the whole best placed here. 


Family 16. — HICRUItlDvE. (6 Genera, 68 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

N KOTworiCAL Nearctic Palasarctic Ethiopian Okifntal Australian 
Bud-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-reoionh. Sub-rloions. Scb-kigions. Sub-rbuions. 

'1.3. 3. 4 j 1.3. 3. 4 1.3 

The Dicrurid®, or Drongo Shrikes (Dicrurid® of the Hand 
List, omitting the genus Mclamomis), have nearly the same 
distribution as the last family, with which they are sometimes 
united. They are, however, most abundant and varied in the 
Oriental region, much less so both in the Australian and Ethio- 
pian regions. The distribution of the genera is as follows : — 
Dicrurus (46 sp., in several sub-genera), has the range of the 
whole family, extending east to New Ireland, and one species in 
Australia; Chcetorhynchus (1. sp.), New Guinea; Bhrwga (2 sp.), 
Himalayas to Borneo (Plate IX. vol. i. p. 339) ; Chibia (2 sp.) 
Hi mala yas eastward to North China ; Cliaptia (3 sp.), all India to 
Malacca and Formosa ; Irena (4 sp.), Central India, Assam, and 
Burmah to Borneo and the Philippine Islands. This last genus 
is placed by Jerdon among the Pycnonotid®, but seems to come 
most naturally here or in the last family. 
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Family 17.— MUSCICAPIDiE. (44 Genera, 283 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


/ 

Neotropical 
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The Muscicapidse, or Flycatchers (Muscicapinae and Myiagrina) 
of the Hand List , omitting Cochoa and including Pogonocichla) 
form an extensive family of usually small-sized and often bright- 
coloured birds, very abundant in the warmer regions of the Old 
World and Australia, but becoming scarce as we approach the 
temperate and colder regions. They are wholly absent from 
North and South America. The genera, many of which are not 
well defined, are distributed as follows : — 

Pcltops (1 sp.), Papuan Islands ; Monarcha (28 sp.), Moluccas 
to the Carolines and Marquesas Islands, Australia and Tas- 
mania; Leucophantes (1 sp.), New Guinea; Butalis (4 sp.), 
Ethiopian and Palsearctic regions, Moluccas and Formosa ; Mus- 
cicapa (12 sp.), Europe and Africa; Muscicapula (6 sp.), India to 
Western China ; Alseonax (1 sp.), South Africa ; Erythrosterna 
(7 sp.), Europe to China and Java ; Newt twin (1 sp.), Madagascar ; 
Xantliopygia (2 sp.), Japan, China, Malacca; Hcmipus (1 sp.), 
India and Ceylon ; Pycnophrys (1 sp.), Java ; Hyliota (2 sp.), 
West Africa ; Erythrocercus (2 sp.), West Africa and Zambesi ; 
Micrasca (6 sp.), Australia, Timor, and Papuan Islands ; Ariomyias 
(2 sp.), West Africa; Pseudobias (1 sp.), Madagascar; Hnniche- 
lidon (3 sp.), the Oriental region and North China ; Smithornis 
(2 sp.), West and South Africa; Megabias (1 sp.), West Africa; 
Cassinia (2 sp.), West Africa; Bias, (1 sp.), Tropical Africa; Niltava 
(3 sp.), Himalayas to West China; Cyornis (16 sp.), the whole 
Oriental region; Cyanoptila (1 sp.), Japan, China, Hainan; 
Eumyias (7 sp.), India to South Chinn, Ceylon, and Sumatra ; 
(1213 me) Siphia (8 sp.), North India, Formosa, Timor ; An- 
thipes (1 sp.), Nepal; Seimra (5 sp.), Australia and Austro- 
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Malaya (excluding Celebes) ; {Myiagra (16 sp.), Australia and 
Moluccas to Caroline and Samoa Islands : Hypothymis (2 sp.), 
Oriental region and Celebes ; Elminia (2 sp.), Tropical Africa 
Muscitodus (2 sp.), Fiji Islands ; Machcerirhynchus (4 sp.), Papuan 
Islands and North Australia ; Platystira (12 sp.), Tropical and 
South Africa ; Bhipidura (45 sp.), the Oriental and Australian 
regions to the Samoa Islands and Tasmania ; Chelidorynx (1 sp.), 
North India; Myialestes (2 sp.), India to Ceylon, China, Java 
and Celebes ; Tchitrea (26 sp.), the entire Ethiopian and Oriental 
regions, and to North China and Japan; Philentoma (4 sp.) 
Malacca, Sumatra, Borneo, and Philippine Islands; Todopsis 
(6 sp.), Papuan Islands ; ( m ) Pogonocichla (1 sp.). South Africa. ; 
(id®! — 1063 )Bradyornis (7 sp.), Tropical and South Africa ; ( M6 °) 
Chasiempis (2 sp.), Sandwich Islands. 


Family 18. — PACHYCEPHALIDAS. (5 Genera, 62 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nearctic Pal^earctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 
Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. 


3.4 1 . 2.3 


The Pachycephalidre, or Thick-headed Shrikes (Pachycepha- 
linse of the Hand List omitting Colluricincla, Cradicus, and 
Pardalotus) arc almost confined to the Australian region, a single 
species extending to Java and Aracan, and another (?) to Mada- 
gascar. The family has generally been united with the Laniidse, 
but most modem ornithologists consider it to be distinct. The 
distribution of the genera is as follows : — 

Orececa (1 sp.), Australia; Palcunculus (2 sp.), Australia; 
Pacliycephala (44 sp.), Sula Islands (east of Celebes) to the Fiji 
Islands, and Australia ; Ilylocharis (4 sp.), Timor, Celebes, Indo- 
Malaya, and Aracan; Calicalicus (1 sp.), Madagascar ; Eopsaltria 
(1 4 sp.), Australia, New Caledonia, and the New Hebrides ; Ar- 
tamia (4 sp.), Madagascar,— may belong to this family, or to 
Laniidte, Oriolidic, or Artamida?, according to different authors 
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Family 19. — LANIIDAi. (19 Genera, 145 Species.) 


General Distribution". 
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The Laniithe, or Shrikes (Laniime and Malaconotinae of the 
Hand List, and including Colluricimia), are most abundant 
and varied in Africa, less plentiful in the Oriental, Australian, 
and Paliearctic regions, with a few species in the Nearctic region 
as far as Mexico. The constitution of the family is, however, 
somewhat uncertain. The genera here admitted are : — 

Colluricincla (4 sp.), Australia and Tasmania; Redes (18 sp.), 
Papuan Islands, North Australia, to Pelew and Fiji Islands ; 
(H 82 - 1464 1469 1470 1471 - 1473 ) Lanius (50 sp.), the whole Nearctic, 
Paliearctic, Ethiopian, and Oriental regions, one species reaching 
Timor, none in Madagascar; Lanidlas (l sp.), Java; Hj/pocdim 
(1 sp.), Abyssinia and Upper Nile ; Corvinella (1 sp.), South and 
West Africa; Urnfrdes (1 sp.), South and East Africa; Tcphro- 
domis (4 sp.). Oriental region to Hainan and Java ; Hi/podes (1 
sp.), West Africa; Fraseria (2 sp.), West Africa; Cuphopterus 
(1 sp.) # Princes’ Island; Niluus (1 sp.), South and West Africa ; 
Frionops (9 sp.). Tropical Africa ; Euroeeplialus (2 sp.), North, 
East, and South Africa, and Abyssinia ; Chaunonoius (1 sp.), 
West Africa ; Vanga (4 sp.), Madagascar (Plate YI. vol. i. p. 278); 
Laniarius (30 sp.), the whole Ethiopian region ; Tdcphontts (Id 
sp.), all Africa and South Europe; Mcristes (2 sp.), Tropical 
and South Africa ; Nicator (1 sp.), East Africa. 


Family 20. — COUViI)/E. (24- Genera, 190 Species.) 


General Distuiuition. 

Neotropical | Nkargtic [ Pa i,*: auctic Ethiopian f Oriental I Australian 
Sgu-ueoionh. j Sub-regions, I Sub-regions. Sub-rkuionm. | Suu- regions. ( Si b-rkoions. 


l.S.3.4 >1.8.3. 4 |l.a.3.4 1.2.3. 4 1.2. 3. 4 1.2.3- 
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The Corvidae, or Crows, Jays, &c., form an extensive and 
somewhat heterogeneous group, some members of which inhabit 
almost every part of the globe, although none of the genera are 
cosmopolitan. The true crows are found everywhere but in 
South America ; the magpies, choughs, and nutcrackers are 
characteristic of the Paliearctic region ; the jays are Palaearctic, 
Oriental, and American ; while the piping crows are peculiarly 
Australian. The more detailed distribution of the genera is as 
follows : — 

Sub-family I. Gymnorliininae (Piping Crows). — Sirepera (4 
sp.), and Gymnorhina (3 sp.), are Australian only ; Cracticus (9 
sp.), ranges from New Guinea to Tasmania (this is usually put 
with the Shrikes, but it has more affinity with the preceding 
genera) ; Pityriasis (1 sp.), Borneo (an extraordinary bird of very 
doubtful affinities) ; Grallina (1 sp.), Australia, is put here by 
Sundevall, — among Motacillidoe, by Gould. 

Sub-family II. Garrulime (Jays). — Platy tophus = Lophocitta 
(4 sp.), Malaya ; Garrulus (12 sp.), Palaearctic region, China and 
Himalayas ; Pcrisorcus (2 sp.), North of Palaearctic and Nearctic 
regions ; Cyanurus (22 sp.), American, from Bolivia to Canada, 
most abundant in Central America, but absent from the Antilles ; 
Cyanocorax (15 sp.). La Plata to Mexico; Calocitta (2 sp.), Gua- 
temala and Mexico ; Psilorliinus (3 sp.), Costa Itica to Texas; 
Urocissa (6 sp.), Western Himalayas to China and Formosa ; 
Cissa (3 sp.), South-eastern Himalayas to Tenasserim, Ceylon, 
Sumatra, and Java. 

Sub-family III. Dendrocittinae (Tree Crows). — Temnurus (3 
sp.), Cochin China, Malacca to Borneo (not Java) ; Dendro - 
citta (9 sp.), the Oriental region to Sumatra, Hainan, and For- 
mosa ; Crypsirhina (3 sp.), Pegu, Siam, and Java ; Ptilostomus 
(2 sp.), West, East, and South Africa. 

Sub-family IV. Oorvinae (Crows and Magpies). — Nucifraga (4 
sp.), Palaearctic region to the Himalayas and North China; Pici- 
corvus (1 sp.), the llocky Mountains and California; Gywnokitta 
(1 sp.), Pocky Mountains and Arizona (Plate XVIII., Vol. II., 
p. 128); Pica (9 sp.), Palaearctic region, Arctic America, and 
California; Cyanopica (3 sp.), Spain, North-east Asia, Japan; 

VOL. II. x 
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Streptocitta (2 sp.), Celebes; Charitornis (1 sp.), Sula Islands; 
Cirrus (55 sp.), universally distributed except South America 
aid New Zealand, but found in Guatemala and the Antilles 
to Porto Rico; reaches the extreme north of Europe and Asia; 
Gymnocorvus (2 sp.), Papuan Islands ; Picathartes (1 sp.), West 
Africa; Corvultur (2 sp.), Tropical and South Africa. 

Sub-family V. Fregilinae (Choughs). — Fregilus (3 sp.), moun- 
tains and cliffs of Pahearctic region from West Europe to the 
Himalayas and North China, Abyssinia (Plate I., Yol. I., p. 
lOo) ; Corcomv (1 sp.), Australia. 

Family 21.— PARADISEID.E. (19 Genera, 34 Species.) 

General Distribction. 

Niotropicu. ! Nearctic I Pai..*: xm'TiL' I Ethiopian 
SlH-llKMON>>. . Sl'b-KKiilOXS. i SUB-ICKUKlS». | ScU-KMilONH 

! 

The Paradiseidie, or “ Birds of Paradise,” form one of the most 
remarkable families of birds, unsurpassed alike for the singularity 
and the beauty of their plumage. Till recently the family was re- 
stricted to about eight species of the more typical Paradise birds, 
but in his splendid monograph of the group, Mr. Elliot has 
combined together a number of allied forms which had been 
doubtfully placed in several adjacent families. The various 
species of true Paradise birds, having ornamental plumes deve- 
loped from different parts of the body, are almost wholly confined 
to New Guinea and the adjacent Papuan Islands, one species 
only being found in the Moluccas and one in North Australia ; 
while the less typical Bower-birds, having no such developments 
of plumage, are most characteristic of the north and east of 
Australia, with a few species in New Guinea. The distribution 
of the genera according to Mr. Elliot’s monograph is as follows : — 
Sub-family I. Paradiseime. — Paradisea (4 sp.), Papuan Is- 
lands; Manueodia (3 sp.), Papuan Islands and North Australia; 
Astrapia (1 sp.), New Guinea; Parotia (I sp.), New Guinea; 
Lopliorliina (1 sp.), New Guinea; DiphyVnde * (3 sp.), Papuan 


Oriental ( Ai htiialian 

St B-IlKCIOVs. | Sl'B-KftilGVS. 


1 . 2 - 
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Islands; Xanthomelus (1 sp.), New Guinea; Cicinmirus (1 sp.), 
Papuan Islands; Paradigalla (1 sp.), New Guinea; Semioptera 
(1 sp.), Gilolo and Batch ian. 

Sub-family II. Epimacliinre. — Epimachus (1 sp.), New Guinea ; 
Drepanornis (1 sp.), New Guinea; Seleucides (1 sp.), New Gui- 
nea (Plate X., Vol. I., p. 414) ; Ptilorhis (4 sp.), New Guinea and 
North Australia. 

Sub-family III. Tectonarchiiuo (Bower-birds). — Scriculus (1 
sp.), Easteni Australia ; Ptilonorkynchus (1 sp.), Eastern Aus- 
tralia; Chlamydodera (4 sp.), North and East Australia; JElu- 
rcedus (3 sp.), Papuan Islands and East Australia; Amblyornis 
(1 sp.), New Guinea. 

Family 22.— MELIPIIAGIDJE. (23 Genera, 190 Species.) 

f « j :n ku al D i .nt u i n uti on. 

Ni nrrcoiMcti. Kkaiutic | 1*ai. i-aiutic I Ethiopian Oriental | Ai stralian 
Si u-mv.ioNs. Sl t u-rk<iions i Sl b-ueuionh. | Sub-kkuionh. Si’h- regions. | Sib-regions. 


| 1 . 2 . 3.4 

(As in the Hand List , but omitting Zosterops, and slightly 
altering the arrangement.) 

The extensive group of the Meliphagkke, or Honey-suckers, 
is wholly Australian, for the genus Zosterops , which extends 
into the Oriental and Ethiopian regions, does not naturally 
belong to it. Several of the genera are confined to Australia, 
otliers to New Zealand, while a few range over the whole Aus- 
tralian region. The genera arc distributed as follows: — 

Myzomda (18 sp.), has the widest range, extending from Ce- 
lebes to the Samoa Islands, and to Timor and Eastern Australia ; 
Entomophila (4sp.), Australia and New Guinea; Gliciphila (10 
sp.), Australia, Timor, New Guinea, and New Caledonia; Acan - 
thorhynchus (2 sp.), Australia and Tasmania ; Melipliaga (1 sp.), 
Australia ; Ptilotis (40 sp.), Gilolo and Lombok to Australia and 
Tasmania, and to the Samoa and Tonga Islands ; Meliornis (5 sp.). 
Australia and Tasmania; Prosthemadera (1 sp.), Pogonornis (1 
sp.), New Zealand ; Antliovnis (4 sp.), New Zealand and Chatham 
Islands; Anfhochrcra (4 sp.), Australia and Tasmania; Xan- 
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thotis (4 sp.), Papuan Islands and Australia ; Leptornia (2 sp.), 
Samoa Islands and New Caledonia ; Philemon = Tropidorhyneus 
(18 sp.), Moluccas and Lombok to New Guinea, Australia, Tas- 
mania and New Caledonia ; Entomiza (2 sp.), Australia ; Mano- 
rltina (5 sp.), Australia and Tasmania ; EiUhyrhynchus (3 sp.), 
New Guinea; Melirrhophetes (2 sp.), New Guinea; Melidedes 
(l sp.), New Guinea; Melipotes (1 sp), New Guinea; Melithrep- 
tus (8 sp.), New Guinea, Australia, and Tasmania ; ( 397 ) Moho (3 
sp.), Sandwich Islands ; Chcetoptila (1 sp.), Sandwich Islands. 

Family 23. — NECTAEIN I ID A£. (1G Genera, 122 Species.) 


Uisnkuai. Di.'Tkiiu'iio.v. 
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The Nectariniuhc, or Sun-birds, form a rather extensive group 
of insectivorous honey-suckers, often adorned with brilliant me- 
tallic plumage, and bearing a superficial resemblance to the 
American humming-birds, although not in any way related to 
them. They abound in the Ethiopian, Oriental, and Australian 
regions, as far east as New Ireland, and south to Queensland, 
while one species inhabits the hot Jordan Valley in the Palm- 
arctic region. For the Eastern genera I follow Lord Walden’s 
classification (Ibis, 1870) ; the African species not having been 
so carefully studied are mostly placed in one genus. The genera 
adopted are as follows : — 

Promerops (1 sp ), South Africa ; Nectarinia (60 sp.), the whole 
Ethiopian region ; Cinnyricindus (5 sp.), West Africa ; Drepa- 
nomis (1 sp.), Madagascar; Arachnecthra (13 sp.), Palestine, 
all India to Hainan, the Papuan Islands, and North-east Aus- 
tralia ; JSthopyga (15 sp,), Himalayas and Central India to West 
China, Hainan, Java, and Northern Celebes ; Nectarophila (5 sp.), 
Central India and Ceylon, Assam and Aracan to Java, Celebes 
and the Philippines ; Clialmietha (6 sp.), Malay Peninsula to 
New Guinea; Anthrrplex (1 sp.), Siam, Malay Peninsula to 
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Sula Islands, and Flores ; Cosmeteim (1 sp.), Papuan Islands ; 
Arachnothera (15 sp.), the Oriental region (excluding Philippines) 
Celebes, Lombok, and Papuan Islands. 

Family 24. — DICASIDAS. (5 Genera, 107 Species.) 


General Distribution. 

Neotropical I Nkaimttic I Pa i. kakctic I Ethiopian | Oriental I Australian 

Hub REGIONS. I SUB-REGIONS | SUB-IIKOIOVB. | SuB-REGlONM. | SUB-HEOIONS. | SUB-REGIONS. 


4 l.a.3. 4 1.2. 3. 4 I 1.2.3 .4 


The Dicoeidae, or Flower-peckers, consist of very small, gaily- 
coloured birds, rather abundant over the whole Oriental and 
much of the Australian regions, and one genus extending over 
the Ethiopian region. The genera here adopted are the fol- 
lowing : — 

(OK) Zosterops (68 sp.), the whole Ethiopian, Oriental, and 
Australian regions, as far east as the Fiji Islands, and north to 
Pekin and Japan ; ( 40 ° - m ) Bicmim (25 sp.), the whole Oriental 
region, except China, with the Australian region as far as the 
Solomon Islands; ( 404 ) Pachyglossa (2 sp. 1437 1442 ), Nepal and 
Northern Celebes ; ( 40S ) Piprisoma (2 sp ), Himalayas to Ceylon 
and Timor; ( 1460 ) Pardalotus (10 sp.), Australia and Tasmania; 
(407 - wo) Prionochihts (5 sp.), Indo-Malay sub-region and Papuan 
Islauds. 


Family 25. — D11EPANID1DA5. (4 Genera, 8 Species.) 


General Distribution. 

Neotropical I Nk arctic I Palasarctic i Ethiopian l Oriental i Australian; 
Sub-regions. I Sub-regions. | Sub- meg ions. | Sub-regions. | Sub-regions. | Sub-regions, 


The Drepanidid* are confined to the Sandwich Islands, and I 
follow Mr. Sclater’s suggestion in bringing together the following 
genera to form this family : — 

Lrepanis (3 sp.) ; Hemignathus (3 sp.) ; Lavops (1 sp.) ; Psit- 
tiruslra (1 sp.). If these are correctly associated, the great 
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differences in the bill indicate tha£ they are the remains of 
a larger and more varied family, once inhabiting more extensive 
land surfaces in the Pacific. 

Family 2G. — CGEHEBIDiE. (11 Genera, 55 Species.) 
Genera i. Distribution. 

NEOTROPICAL I XEARCriC I P A I.Ai ARCTIC I ETHIOPIAN I ORIENTAL I AUSl'RAMVN 

Sub-regions. I Sub-regions. | Sub-regions | Sub-regions. | Sub-regions. | Sub-reoiun^. 

- 2 . 3.4 

(According to the arrangement of Messrs. Sclater and Salvin.) 

The Coerebidie, or Sugar-birds, are delicate little birds allied to 
the preceding families, but with extensile honey-sucking tongues. 
They are almost wholly confined to the tropical parts of America, 
only one species of Certhiola ranging so far north as Florida. 
The following is the distribution of the genera: — 

Diglossa (14 sp.), Peru and Bolivia to Guiana and Mexico; 
Diglossopis (1 sp.), Ecuador to Venezuela; Oreomancs (l sp.), 
Ecuador ; Conirodrum (6 sp.), Bolivia to Ecuador and Columbia ; 
Hemidacnis (1 sp.), Upper Amazon and Columbia; Dacnis (13 
sp.), Brazil to Ecuador and Costa Rica ; Ccrthidea (2 sp.), Gala- 
pagos Islands ; Cldorophaiw (2 sp.), Brazil to Central America 
and Cuba; Ccvreba (4 sp.), Brazil to Mexico; Certhiola (10 sp.), 
Amazon to Mexico, West Indies, and Florida; Glossoplila (1 sp.), 
Jamaica. 

Family 27. — MNIOTII.TTDAv (18 Genera, 115 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical I Nearctiu I Pai.^arctic I Ethiopian I Oriental I Australian 
Sub-regions. | Sub-reoionr. | Sub-regions. | Sub-region's. | Sub-regions. | Sub-regions. 


— 2 . 3.4 1 . 2 . 3. 4 

(Messrs. Sclater and Salvin are followed for the Neotropical, 
Baird and Allen for the Nearctic region.) 

The Mniotiltidic, or Wood- warblers, are an interesting group of 
small and elegant birds, allied to the preceding family and to the 
grceulets, and perhaps also to the warblers and tits of Europe. 
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They range over all North America from Panama to the Arctic 
regions, but do not extend far beyond the tropic in Southern 
America. They are almost as abundant in the Nearctic as in 
the Neotropical region ; and considering the favourable condi- 
tions of existence in Tropical America, this fact, in connection 
with their absence from the South Temperate zone would lead us 
to suppose that they originated in North Temperate America, and 
subsequently spread southward into tbe tropics. This supposi- 
tion is strengthened by the fact that their metropolis, in the 
breeding season, is to the north of the United States. The 
genera adopted by Messrs. Sclater and Salvin are as follows: — 

( 918 ) Slums (4 sp.), Venezuela and West Indies to Eastern States 
and Canada; Mnioiilta (1 sp.), Venezuela, Mexico, and Antilles 
to the Eastern States ; Panda (5 sp.), Brazil to Mexico, and the 
Eastern States, and Canada ; Protonotaria (1 sp.), Antilles to 
Ohio ; Hclminthojihaga (8 sp.), Columbia to Arctic America 
Hclmmtlicrus (2 sp.), Central America to Eastern States; Pcris- 
soylossa (1 sp.), Antilles and Eastern States ; Dendreeca (33 sp.), 
Amazon to Antilles, and Arctic America, and south to Chili ; 
Oporornis ( 2 sp.), Guatemala to Eastern States; Gcotldypis (11 
sp.) ; all North America and Brazil ; Myiodiodes (5 sp.), all North 
America and Columbia ; Basileutcrus (22 sp.), Bolivia and Brazil 
to Mexico; Setophaga (15 sp.), Brazil to Canada; Ergaticus (2 
sp.), Guatemala and Mexico; Cardcllina (1 sp.), Guatemala and 
Mexico; ( 144 °) Granate/lus (3 sp.), Amazon to Mexico ; ( 1441 ) Terc- 
ti intis (2 sp.), Cuba; ( 143 °) Ideria (2 sp.), Costa Rica and United 
States to Canada. 

Family 28. — VIIIEONID^E. (7 Genera, G3 Species.) 

Gkskkal DiNTinmn ion. 

NKMTnoiMfAL I NeaRCIIC ■ PaLASARCTIC I ETHIOPIAN I ORIENTAL I AUSTRALIAN 
SuB-KKuioNfl. I Sub-regions. | Sub-regions. | Sub-regions. | Sub-kegions. | Sub-regions. 

— 2 . 3.4 1 . 2 . 3. 4 

(Messrs. Sclater and Salvin are followed for the Neotropical 
genera ; Professor Baird and Mr. Allen for those of the Nearctic 
region.) 
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The Vireonidae, or Greenlets, are family of small fly-catching 
birds wholly restricted to the American continent, where they 
range from Paraguay to Canada. They are allied to the Mniotil- 
tidae and perhaps also to the Australian Pachycephalidae. Only 
two of the genera, with about a dozen species, inhabit the 
JJearctic region. The distribution of the genera is as follows : — 
Vireosylvia (13 sp.), Venezuela to Mexico, the Antilles, the 
Eastern States and Canada ; Vireo (14 sp.), Central America and 
the Antilles to Canada ; Neochloe (1 sp.), Mexico ; Hylophilua 
(20 sp.), Brazil to Mexico ; Laletcs (l sp.), Jamaica ; Vireolanius 
(5 sp.), Amazonia to Mexico; Cyclilorhis (9 sp.), Paraguay to 
Mexico. 


Family 29. — AMPELID/E. (4 Genera, 9 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


Neotropical 

Sub-regions. 

Nearctic 

SUB-REQIONS. 

1 Pai.a:arctic 
Sub— regions. 

Ethiopian 

8UB-REGION3. 

Oriental 

Sub-regions. 

Australian 

Sub-regions. 

34 

1.11.3.4 

1 .3.3.4 

— 

— 

— 


The Ampelidte, represented in Europe by the waxwing, are a 
small family, characteristic of the Nearctic and Pakearctic re- 
gions, but extending southward to Costa Kica and the West 
Indian islands. The genera are distributed as follows : — 

(1539) (3 sp.), the Paloearctic and Nearctic regions, and 

southward to Guatemala; ( 1360 ) rtilogowys (2 sp.), Central 
America ; ( 1442 ) Duhis (2 sp.), West Indian Islands; ( 1301 ) rheeno - 
prpla (1 sp.), Mexico and the Gila Valley. 


Family 30. — HIKUNDINIDA2. ( 9 Genera, 91 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


Neotropical 
Sub-reojovs. j 

Nearctic 

Sub-regions. 
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The Hirundinidue, or Swallows, are true cosmopolites. Al- 
though they do not range quite so far north (except as stragglers) 
as a few of the extreme polar birds, yet they pass beyond the 
Arctic Circle both in America and Europe, Cotyle ripdria having 
been observed in the Parry Islands, while Hirundo rustica has 
been seen both in Spitsbergen and Nova Zembla. Cotyle riparia 
and Chelidon urbica also breed in great numbers in northern 
Lapland, latitude 67° to 70° north. Many of the species also, 
have an enormous range, the common swallow ( Hirundo rustica) 
inhabiting Europe, Asia and Africa, from Lapland to the Cape of 
Good Hope and to the Moluccas. The genera of swallows are 
not well determined, a number having been established of which 
the value is uncertain. I admit the following, referring by 
numbers to the Hand List : — 

( 2 i 6 — 22 i 22 ® - 228 ) Hirundo (40 sp.), the range of the entire 
family ; (*** m ) Psalidoprogne (10 sp.). Tropical and South Africa ; 
( 224 ) Phedina (1 sp.), Madagascar and Mascarene Islands ; (***) 
Petrochdidon (5 sp.), North and South America and Cape of Good 
Hope; ( 229 — 232 l2M ) Atticora (8 sp.), the Neotropical region and 
? Australia ; (** w7 ) Cotyle (1 1 sp.), Europe, India, Africa, North 
America, Antilles and Ecuador ; (*“) Stelgidopteryz (5 sp.), La 
Plata to United States ; (*® “ d m ) Chelidon (6 sp.), Paliearctic 
region, Nepal, Borneo ; ( 24 ° — 242 ) Progne (5 sp.), all North and 
South America. 

Family 31. — ICTERIDA5. (24 Genera, 110 Species.) 


Ge.neuai. Distribution, 


Neotropical 
Bub- regions. 

N earctic 
Sub-regions. 

PALlEARCTIC 

Sub-regions. 

Ethiopian 

8ub-reoions. 

Oriental 

Sub-regions. 
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— 

— 

— 

— 


The Icteridse, or American hang-nests, range over the whole 
continent, from Patagonia and the Falkland Islands to the 
Arctic Circle. Only about 20 species inhabit the Nearctic 
region, while, as usual with exclusively American families, the 
larger proportion of the genera and species are found in the 
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tropical parts of South America. The genera adopted by Messrs. 
Sclater and Salvin are the following : — 

Clypcicterus (1 sp.), Upper Amazon ; 0 cycil us (2 sp.), Upper 
Amazon to Mexico ; Ostinops (8 sp.), Brazil and Bolivia to 
Mexico; Cassiculus (1 sp.), Mexico ; Cassicus (10 sp.), South 
Brazil and Bolivia to Costa Rica ; Icterus (34 sp.), La Plata to 
the Antilles and United States; Dolichonyx (1 sp.), Paraguay 
to Canada ; Molothrus (8 sp.), La Plata to Northern United 
States ; Aydmis (7 sp.), La Plata and Chili to Northern United 
States ; Xanthocepluilus (1 sp ), Mexico to California and Canada ; 
Xantliosomus (4 sp.), La Plata to Venezuela; Amblyrhamphus 
(1 sp.),La Plata and Bolivia; Gymnomystax (1 sp.), Amazonia 
and Guiana ; Pscudoleistes (2 sp.), La Plata and Brazil ; Lcistcs 
(3 sp.), La Plata to Venezuela; StunicUa (5 sp.), Patagonia and 
Falkland Islands to Middle United States; Cum'iis (1 sp.), 
Cliili ; Nesirpsar (1 sp.), Jamaica ; Scolecophgaus (2 sp.), Mexico to 
Arctic Circle; Lampropsar (4 sp.), Amazonia and Ecuador to 
Mexico; Quiscalus (10 sp.), Venezuela and Columbia to South 
and Central United States; Hypopyrrhus (1 sp.), Columbia; 
Aphobus (1 sp.), Brazil and Bolivia ; Cassidix (2 sp.), Brazil to 
Mexico and Cuba. 

Family 32.— TANAGRIDvE. (43 Genera, 304 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


Neotropical 

Sub-regions. 

t 

Nlarctic 

Sub-regions. 

PALiEARCHC 
Sub- regions. 

Ethiopian 
Sub- regions. 

| Oriental 
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1 
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The Tanagers are an extensive family of varied and beautiful 
fruit-eating birds, almost peculiar to the Neotropical region, only 
four species of a single genus ( Pyranyd ) extending into the 
Eastern United States and Rocky Mountains. Southward they 
range to La Plata. They are especially abundant in the forest 
regions of South America east of the Andes, where no less 
than 40 out of the 43 genera occur; 23 of the genera are 
peculiar to this sub-region, while only 1 ( Phloyolhravpis ) is 
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peculiar to Central America and Mexico, and 2 ( Spindalis and 
Phcenicophilus) to the West Indian islands. The genera adopted 
by Messrs. Sclater and Salvin with their distribution will be 
found at Vul. II., p. 99, in our account of Neotropical Zoology. 

Family 33.— FliINU I LLI DA (74 Genera, 509 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The great family of the Fringillida?, or finches, is in a very un- 
settled state as regards their division into genera, the most di- 
vergent views being held by ornithologists as to the constitution 
and affinities of many of the groups. All the Australian fincli- 
like birds appear to belong to the Ploceidte, so that the finches, 
as here constituted, are found in every region and sub-region, 
except the Australian region from which they are entirely absent 
— a peculiar distribution hardly to be found in any other family 
of birds. 

Many European ornithologists separate the Ernberizkhe, or bun- 
tings, as a distinct family, but as the American genera have not 
been so divided I am obliged to keep them together; but the 
genera usually classed as “ buntings ” are placed last, as a sub- 
family. In the following arrangement of the genera, I have done 
what I could to harmonize the views of the best modern waiters. 
For convenience of reference the succession of the genera is that 
of the Hand List , and the numbers of the sub-genera are given 
whenever practicable : — 

(1703 1705 ) Frinyilla (6 sp.), the whole Pakuarctic region, includ- 
ing the Atlantic Islands ; ( 17!)4 ) Acanthis (3 sp ), Europe to Siberia, 
Persia, and North-West Himalayas; ( 179 °) Procarduclis (1 sp.), 
High Himalayas and East Thibet ; ( 17y7 - im ) Chrysomitris (18 
sp.), Neotropical and Nearctic regions, Europe, and Siberia ; ( 18(M ) 
Mctoponia (1 sp.), East Europe to North West Himalayas; ( 1805 
wid woo) Chlorospka (9 sp.), Pahearclic region and Africa to the 
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Cape of Good Hope ; ( 1800 ~ im ) Dryospiza (14 sp.), South Europe, 
Palestine, Canaries, and all Africa; ( 1810 ) Sycalis (18 sp.), the 
whole Neotropical region ; ( 18u ~ 1813 1818 ~ 181 °) Pyrgita (34 sp.), 
Palsearctic and Oriental regions, and all Africa ; ( 18M ) Montifrin- 
gilla (4 sp.), Palsearctic region ; ( 1816 ) Fringillauda (2 sp.), North- 
West Himalayas to East Thibet ; ( 182 ° ~ 1322 ) Coccothraustes (6 sp.), 
Palsearctic region and Nepal, Nearctic region to Mexico ; ( 1823 ) 
Eophona (2 sp.), China and Japan; ( 1824 ) Mycerobas (2 sp.), Cen- 
tral Asia to Persia, High Himalayas, and East Thibet; ( 1825 ) 
Chaunoproctus (1 sp.), Bonin Islands, south-east of Japan, 
(probably Palsearctic) ; ( 1828 ) Geospiza (7 sp.) .Galapagos Islands ; 
( ,827 ) Camarhynchus (5 sp.), Galapagos Islands ; ( 1828 ) Cactornis 
(4 sp.), Galapagos Islands ; ( 183 ° — 1832 ) Phrygilus (10 sp.), Colum- 
bia to Fuegia and the Falkland Islands ; ( 1833 ) Xcnospingus (1 sp.), 
Peru ; ( 1834 ) Divca (3 sp.), Peru to Chili and Patagonia ; ( 1885 
“ d 1837 ) Embcrizoides (3 sp.), Venezuela to Paraguay ; ( 1836 ) Dona- 
cospiza (1 sp.), South Brazil and La Plata ; ( 1839 ) Chamceospiza (1 
sp.), Mexico ; ( 1838 “ d 184 °) Emhernagra (9 sp.), Arizona to La 
Plata; ( 1841 ) Hcemophila (6 sp.), Mexico to Costa Rica; ( 1842 ) 
Atlapd.es (1 sp.), Mexico; ( 1843 ) Pyrgisoma (5 sp.). Mexico to 
Costa Rica; ( 1844 M,d 1845 ) Fipilo (12 sp.), all North America to 
Guatemala ; ( 1846 ) Junco (6 sp.), all the United States to Guate- 
mala; ( 1847 ) Zonotrichia (9 sp.), the whole Nearctic and Neotro- 
pical regions ; ( I84S 184n ) Mdospiza (7 sp.), Sitka and United States 
to Guatemala; ( 185 °) Spizella (7 sp.), Canada to Guatemala ; ( 18S1 ) 
Passerella (4 sp.), the Nearctic region and Northern Asia ; ( 1852 ) 
Passerculus (6 sp.), Nearctic region and to Guatemala ; ( 185S ) Pocs- 
cetes (1 sp.), all United States and Mexico; ( 1854 ) Ammodromns 
(4 sp.), all United States to Guatemala ; ( 1855 ) Coturniculus (6 sp.), 
north and east of North America to Jamaica and Bolivia ; ( 183 °) 
Peuccea (6 sp.), South Atlantic States and California to Mexico ; 
( 1857 ) Tiaris (1 sp.), Brazil ; ( 1868 ) Volatinia (1 sp.), Mexico to 
Brazil and Bolivia ; ( im )Cyanospiza (5 sp.), Canada to Guatemala ; 
(lsw i88i) Paroaria (6 sp.), Tropical South America, east of the 
Andes; ( 1882 ) Coryphospingus (4 sp.), Tropical South America; 
(isos) ffaplospiza (2 sp.), Mexico and Brazil ; ( 1864 18M ) Phonipara 
(8 sp.), Mexico to Columbia, the greater Antilles ; ( 1885 ) Poospiza 
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(1 3 sp.), California and South Central States to Bolivia and La 
Plata ; ( 424 ) Spodiomis (1 sp.), Andes of Quito ; ( im im ) Pyrrhula 
(9 sp.), the whole Palsearctic region to the Azores and High 
Himalayas ; ( 186s ) Crithagra (17 sp.), Tropical and South Africa, 
Mauritius, Syria ; ( im ) Ligumus (2 sp.), West Africa; ( 187 ° 1871 ) 
Carpodacus (18 sp.), Nearctic and Paltearctic regions to Mexico 
and Central India ; ( 1872 — 1874 ) Erythrospiza (6 sp.), Southern 
parts of Palsearctic region; ( 187s ) Uragus (2 sp.), Siberia and 
Japan; ( 1878 ) Cardinalis (2 sp.), South and Central States to 
Venezuela : ( 1877 ) Pyrrhuloxia (1 sp.), Texas and Rio Grande ; 
(1878 1879) Quiraca (6 sp.), Southern United States to La Plata; 
( 188 °) Amaurospiza (2 sp.), Costa Rica and Brazil ; ( 1881 ) Hcdy- 
meles (2 sp.), all United States to Columbia ; ( im ) Pheucticui 
(5 sp.), Mexico to Peru and Bolivia ; ( l883 ) Oryzoboms (6 sp.), 
Mexico to Ecuador and South Brazil ; ( 188 ‘) Melopyrrha (1 sp.), 
Cuba ; ( 1886 ) Loxigilla (4 sp.), Antilles ; ( 188G 1887 ) Spermophila 
(44 sp.), Texas to Bolivia and Uruguay ; ( 1888 ) Catamenia (4 sp.), 
Columbia to Bolivia ; ( 1889 ) Ncorhynchus (3 sp), West Peru ; 
( im ) Catamhlyrhyncus (1 sp.), Columbia; ( 1893 ) Loxia (7 sp.), 
Europe to North-west India and Japan, Arctic America to Penn- 
sylvania, Mexico ; ( 18M ) Pinicola (3 sp.), Arctic America, North- 
east Europe to the Amoor, Camaroons Mountains West Africa ; 
(1896) Propyrrhula (1 sp.), Darjeeling in the winter, ? Thibet ; ( 1896 ) 
Fyrrhospiza (1 sp.), Snowy Himalayas ; ( 1897 ) Hocmatospiza (1 
sp.), South-east Himalayas, 5,000 -10,000 feet; ( 1898 im ) linota 
(12 sp.), Europe to Central Asia, north and east of North Ame- 
rica; ( im ) Zmcosticte (7 sp.), Siberia and Thibet to Kamschatka, 
and from Alaska to Utah. 

Sub-family Emberizinse. — ( 109s ) Calamospiza (1 sp.), Arizona 
and Texas to Mexico ; ( 190 °) Chondestcs (2 sp.), Western, Central, 
and Southern States to Mexico and Nicaragua ; ( 1007 “ 191 °) Eu- 
spiza (9 sp.), Palsearctic region, India, Burmah, and South China, 
South-east United States to Columbia ; ( 19u _ 102 °) Emberiza (28 
sp.), the whole Palsearctic region (continental), to Central India 
in winter; ( 19a ) Gubematrix (1 sp.), Paraguay and La Plata, 
(according to Messrs. Sclater and Salvin this comes next to 
Pipilo) ; ( 1922 ) Frivgillaria (8 sp.), Africa and South Europe ; 
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(1023 — 1025 ) Plcctrojfhane s ((> sp.), Arctic Zone to Northern Europe 
and North China, Arctic America, and east side of Rocky Moun- 
tains; ( 1920 ) Ccjitronyx (1 sp.), Mouth of Yellowstone River. 

Family 34. — PLOCEIILE. (29 Genera, 252 species.) 


Gen fax a l D ist k i but i on . 
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The Ploceida), or Weaver-finches, are especially characteristic 
of the Ethiopian region, where most of the genera and nearly 
four-fifths of the species arc found ; the remainder being pretty 
equally divided between the Oriental and Australian regions. 
Like the true finches these have never been properly studied, 
and it is exceedingly difficult to ascertain what genera are natural 
and how far those of Australia and Africa are distinct. The fol- 
lowing enumeration must therefore be taken as altogether ten- 
tative and provisional. When the genera adopted differ from 
those of the Hand List they will be referred to by numbers. 

Textor (5 sp.), Tropical and South Africa ; ( 1C50 ~ 1054 lfir>7 ) Hip 
phantornis (32 sp.), Tropical and South Africa; ( wr)5im )8ym- 
plectcs (8 sp), Tropical and South Africa; Malimbus (9 sp.), West 
Africa; ( lfl59 10G1 ) Plom/s (6 sp.), West and East Africa, the Orien- 
tal region (excluding Philippines); ( 1C0 °) Nrf irurvius (1 sp.), 
Madagascar ; Fovdia (12 sp.), Madagascar and Mascareno Islands, 
Tropical Africa ; ( im im ) Sporopipes (2 sp.), Tropical and South 
Africa ; ( 1<165 ~ 1CC7 ) Pyromclana (14 sp.), Tropical and South 
Africa, Abyssinia to 10,500 feet ; Pit ih tarns (1 sp ), South Africa ; 
Nigrita (7 sp.), West Africa to Upper Nile ; Plocepasscr (4 sp.), 
East and South Africa ; ( 1672 “ 1(i74 ) Vidua (7 sp.), Tropical and 
South Africa (Plate V., Yol. I., p. 204) ; ( 1675 “ 1677 ) Coliuspasser 
(9 sp.), Tropical and South Africa ; Chera (1 sp.), South Africa ; 
Spermospiza (2 sp.), West Africa; Pyrencstes (6 sp.), Tropical and 
South Africa ; ( 1682 - 1087 1089 1692 1003 1008) Estrilda (26 sp.), Tropical 
and South Africa, Tndia, Pmrmah, and Java to Australia; ( 1088 1(590 
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1091 1695 1000 ) Pytelia (24 sp.), Tropical and South Africa; ( 1094 ) 
Hypargos (2 sp.), Mozambique and Madagascar ; ( 1007 ) Emblema 
(1 sp.), North-west Australia ( 169 ° 1712 - 1717 ) Amadina (15 sp.), 
Tropical and South Africa, Moluccas to Australia and the Samoa 
Islands ; ( 170 ° 1701 171 °) Spermestes (8 sp.), Tropical Africa and Mada- 
gascar; ( 1702 ) A maurestlies (1 sp.), East and West Africa; ( 1703 
no7 - nog nil) Munia (30 sp.), Oriental region to Timor and 
New Guinea; ( 1704 ) Donacola( 3 sp.), Australia; ( 1705 170fl ) Poephila 
(G sp.), Australia ; ( 1718 — 1721 ) Erythrura (7 sp.), Sumatra to 
Java, Moluccas, Timor, New Guinea, and Fiji Islands; ( ,722 ) 
Ilypochera (3 sp.), Tropical and South Africa. 

Family 35.— STURXID.E. (29 Genera, 124 Species.) 

GENERAL DlKTRI OPTION. 

N roTHOPK'M, Neaiictic | Pai. KARuru' Ethiopian Oui nt l Aihtualian 

Si B-KKliloVS | Sni-KICtMOXH. j NUB-itKlUOSM. | Sl'H-lthUlUNH. | Sl’H-K. CIUN'S. S I'lfltKUlONS. 

! i 1.8. 3. 4 1.2. 3. 4 l.a.3.41 1-3.4 

The Sturnidre, or Starlings, are a highly characteristic Old- 
World group, extending to every part of the great Eastern con- 
tinent and its islands, and over the Pacific Ocean to the Samoa 
Islands and New Zealand, yet wholly absent from the mainland 
of Australia. The family appears to be tolerably well-defined, 
and the following genera are generally considered to belong to it : 
( lfifi8 1559 1502 ) Eidabes (13 sp.), the Oriental region to South-west 
China, Hainan, and Java, — and Flores, New Guinea and the Solo- 
mon Islands in the Australian region ; Ampcliceps (1 sp.), Tenas- 
serim, Burmah, and Cochin China; Gymnops (1 sp.), Philippine 
Islands; Basilornis (2 sp.), Celebes and Ceram; Pastor (1 sp.), 
South-east Europe to India, Ceylon, and Burmah ; Acridothercs 
(7 sp.), the whole Oriental region and Celebes ; ( 1508 156 °) Sturma 
(12 sp.), the whole Oriental region, North China, Japan, and 
Siberia, Celebes ; Dilophm (1 sp.) South Africa ; St arms (6 sp.), 
Paliearctic region, to India and South Chirta in winter; Sturno- 
pastor (4 sp.), India to Burmah and East Java ; Orcadian (2 sp.) 
New Zealand ; TTetcroJocha (l sp.), New Zealand ; ( ir,2 °) Calleras 
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(2 sp.), New Zealand ; Buphaga (2 sp.), Tropical and South 
Africa; Euryceros (1 sp.), Madagascar (see Plate VI, VoL I, p. 
278.) This genus and the last should perhaps form distinct 
families. ( 1677 ) Juida (5 sp.), Central, West, and South Africa ; 
( tn ) Lamprocolius (20 sp.), Tropical and South Africa ; Ginny- 
rieinchts (2 sp.), Tropical ami South Africa ; Onychognathus (2 
sp.), West Africa ; ( 1581 ) Spreo (4 sp.), Tropical and South Africa ; 
(Isa - i686j jimydnts (7 sp.), South and East Africa, Palestine ; 
Aplonis (9 sp.), New Caledonia to the Tonga Islands ; ( 1S87 ~ 168# ) 
Calomis (18 sp.), the whole Malay Archipelago and eastward 
to the Ladrone and Samoa Islands ; ( 159 °) Enodes (1 sp.), Celebes ; 
Sdssirostrum (1 sp.), Celebes ; ( 1592 ) Saroglossa (1 sp.), Hima- 
layas ; ( uw ) Hartlaubius (1 sp), Madagascar ; Fregilupm (1 sp.), 
Bourbon, but it has recently become extinct; (*®) Falcidia (1 
sp)., Madagascar. 


Family 36. — ARTAMIDAS. (1 Genus, 17 Species.) 
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The Artamidae, or Swallow-shrikes, are a curious group of 
birds, ranging over the greater part of the Oriental and Austra- 
lian regions as far east as the Fiji Islands and south to Tasmania. 
Only a single species inhabits India, and they are more plentiful 
in Australia than in any other locality. The only well-marked 
genus is Artamus. 

There are a few Madagascar birds belonging to the genus 
Artamia, which some ornithologists place in this family, others 
with the Laniida;, but which are here classed with the.Oriolidse. 
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Family 37.— ALAUDID M (1 5 Genera, 110 Species.) 


Genekal Distribution. 
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The Alaudidae, or Larks, may be considered as exclusively 
belonging to the great Eastern continent, since the Nearctic, 
Neotropical, and Australian regions have each only a single 
species. They abound most in the open plains and deserts of 
Africa and Asia, and are especially numerous in South Africa. 
The genera, including those recently established by Mr. Sharpe, 
are as follows : — 

Otocorys (8 op.) ; the Palocarctic region, North America and 
south to the Andes of Columbia, North India; ( 1928 1029 ) Alauda (17 
sp.), Palcearctic region, all Africa, the Peninsula of India, and 
Ceylon ; ( 1931 ) Gakrita (10 sp.), Central Europe to Senegal and 
Abyssinia, Persia, India and North China ; ( 1932 ) Calendula (2 
sp.), Abyssinia and South Africa ; ( 1933 1934 ) Calandrella (6 sp.), 
Europe, North Africa, India, Btirmah, North China, and Mon- 
golia; ( 1935 - 1937 ) Mclanocorypha (7 sp.), South Europe to Tartary, 
Abyssinia, and North-west India; Pallasia ( Bp - 7781 ), East Asia ; 
(1938) Certliilauda (4sp.), South Europe, South Africa ; lleterocorys 
( ip * 7792 ) South Africa; ( 193 °) Alwmon (3 sp.), South-east Europe 
to Western India, and South Africa ; ( 194 °) Mirafra (25 sp.), the 
Oriental and Ethiopian regions to Australia ; ( 1941 ) Ammomanes 
(10 sp.), South Europe to Palestine and Central India, and to 
Cape Verd Islands and South Africa; ( 1942 1943 ) Megalophonus (6 
sp.), Tropical and South Africa; Tcphrocorys (1 sp.), South 
Africa ; Tyrrhulanda (9 sp.), all Africa, Canary Islands, India 
and Ceylon. 


von ii. 
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Family 38.— MOT AC ILL! (9 Genera, 80 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Motacillidae, or Wagtails and Pipits, are universally dis- 
tributed, but are most abundant in the Palsearctic, Ethiopian, 
and Oriental regions, to which the true wagtails are almost con- 
fined. The following genera are usually adopted, but some of 
them are not very well defined : — 

Motacilla (15 sp.), ranges over the greater part of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, and to Alaska in North-west America ; Budytes 
(10 sp.), Europe, Africa, Asia to Philippines, Moluccas, Timor, 
and North Australia; Calobates (3 sp.), South Palsearctic and 
Oriental regions to Java; Nemoricola (1 sp.), Oriental region; 
A?ithus (30 sp.), all the great continents ; Neocorys (1 sp.), Cen- 
tral North America; Coryddlla (14 sp.), South Europe to India, 
China, the Malay Islands, Australia, New Zealand and the Auck- 
land Islands: Macronyx (5 sp.), Tropical and South Africa; 
Heterura (1 sp.), Himalayas. 


Family 39.— TYRANNID^E. (71 Genera, 329 Species.) 


General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nearctic Palaearctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 

Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-keoionh. Sub-regions Sub-regions. Sub-regions. 


1.2.3. 4 1.2. 3. 4 


The Tyrannida?, or Tyrant Shrikes, form one of the most ex- 
tensive and truly characteristic American families of birds ; as 
they extend over the whole continent from Patagonia to the 
Arctic regions, and are found also in all the chief American 
islands — the Antilles, the Galapagos, the Falkland Islands, and 
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*1 uan Fernandez. As the genera are all enumerated in the table, 
at p. 101 of this volume, I shall here confine myself to the dis- 
tribution of the sub-families, only referring to such genera as are 
of special geographical interest. 

Sub-family I. Conopiiaginas (2 genera, 13 species). Confined 
to tropical South America, from Brazil and Bolivia to Guiana 
and Columbia. » 

Sub-family II. Ta<:niopterina<: (19 genera, 76 species). This 
group ranges from Patagonia and the Falkland Islands to the 
northern United States ; yet it is almost wholly South American, 
only 2 genera and 4 species passing north of Panama, and none 
inhabiting the West Indian islands. Sayomis has 3 species in 
North America, while Tccnioptera , Cnipolegus, Muscisaxicola, and 
Ccntrites , range south to Patagonia. 

Sub-family III. Platyrhynichinas (16 genera, 60 species). This 
sub-family is wholly Neotropical and mostly South American, 
only 7 of the genera passing Panama and but 3 reaching Mexico, 
while there are none in the West Indian islands. Only 3 genera 
extend south to the temperate sub-region, and one of these, 
Anantcs, has a species in Juan Fernandez. 

Sub-family IV. Elaineinas (17 genera, 91 species). This sub- 
family is more exclusively tropical, only two genera extending 
south as far as Chili and La Plata, while none enter the Nearctic 
region. No less than 10 of the genera pass north of Panama, 
and one of these, Elainea , which ranges from Chili to Costa Eica 
has several species in the West Indian islands. About one 
fourth of the species of this sub-family are found north of 
Panama. 

Sub-family V. Tyrannic (17 genera, 89 species). This sub- 
family is that which is best represented in the Nearctic region, 
where 6 genera and 24 species occur. Milvulus reaches Texas ; 
Tyrannus and Myiarchus range over all the United States ; 
Sayomis , the Eastern States and California ; Contopus extends 
to Canada; Empulonax ranges all over North America; and 
Pyroccplialns reaches the Gila Valley as well as the Galapagos 
Islands. No less than 5 genera of this sub-family occur in the 
West Indian islands. 

U 2 
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Family 39a.— OXYRHAMPHIDAS. (1 Genus, 2 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The genus Oxyrhamphus (2 sp.) which ranges from Brazil to 
Costa Rica, has usually been placed in the Dendrocolaptidse ; 
but Messrs Sclater and Salvin consider it to be the type of a 
distinct family group, most allied to the Tyrannidte. 


Family 40. — PIPItIDJE. (15 Genera, 60 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


Neotropical 
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The Pipridae, or Manakins, have generally been associated 
with the next family, and they have a very similar distribution. 
The great majority of the genera and species are found in the 
equatorial regions of South America, only 9 species belonging 
to 5 genera ranging north of Panama, while 2 or 3 species ex- 
tend to the southern limit of the tropical forests in Paraguay 
and Brazil. The genera which go north of Panama are Piprites, 
Pipra, Chiroxiphia, Chiromachceris, and Hetoropelma. Pipra is 
the largest genus, containing 19 species, and having representa- 
tives throughout the whole range of the family. As in all the 
more extensive families peculiar to the Neotropical region, the 
distribution of the genera will be found in the tables appended 
to the chapter on the Neotropical region in the Third Part of 
this work. (Vol. II. p. 103). 
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Family 41. — COTINGIDiE. (28 Genera, 93 Species.) 


General Distribution. 

j - ■ - - - - 

Neotropical | Nearctic | PaljEarctic | Ethiopian | Oriental j Australian 
Sub-regions, Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-reoions. Sub-regions. 


- 2 . 3.4 


The Cotingidie, or Chatterers, comprise some of the most 
beautiful and some of the most remarkable of American birds, 
for such we must consider the azure and purple Cotingas, the 
wine-coloured white-winged Pompadour, the snowy carunculated 
Bell-birds, the orauge-coloured Cocks-of-the-Rock, and the mar- 
vellously-plumed Umbrella-birds, (Plate XV. Yol. II. p. 28). The 
Cotingidm arc also one of the most pre-eminently Neotropical 
of all the Neotropical families, the great mass of the genera 
and species being concentrated in and around the vast equatorial 
forest region of the Amazon. Only 13 species extend north of 
Panama, one to the Antilles, and not more than 20 are found to 
the south of the Amazon Valley. Messrs. Sclater and Salvin 
divide the family into six sub-families, the distribution of which 
will be briefly indicated. 

Sub-family I. Tjtyiunje (3 genera, 22 species). Ranges from 
Brazil to Mexico, one species of Hadrostomus inhabiting Jamaica. 

Sub- family IP LiPAUGiXiE (4 genera, 14 species) also ranges 
from Brazil to Mexico ; one genus ( Ptilochlaris ) is confined to 
Brazil. 

Sub-family III. Attalin;e (2 genera, 10 species). Ranges from 
Paraguay to Costa Rica ; one genus ( Casiomis ) is confined to 
South Brazil and Paraguay. 

Sub-family IY. Rupicolinjs (2 genera, 5 species). This sub- 
family is restricted to the Amazonian region and Guiana, with 
one species extending along the Andean valleys to Bolivia. The 
genera are Rupicola (3 species) and Phccnieocercus (2 species). 

Sub-family V. CotingiNjE (10 genera, 28 species). Ranges 
from Southern Brazil and Bolivia to Nicaragua; only two species 
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(belonging to the genera Carjmlcctes and Cotinga ) are found north 
of P anama, and there are none in the West Indian islands. The 
great majority of these, the true Chatterers, are from the regions 
about the Equator. 

Sub-family VI. Gi mnodkrin.® (7 genera, 14 species). Ranges 
from Brazil to Costa Rica ; two species, of the genera Cha&mor- 
hjnehus and Ccplialopterus, are found north of Panama, while 
there are none in the West Indian islands. Only 2 species arc 
found south of the Amazon valley. 

Family 42.— PHYTOTOM ID (1 Genus, 3 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical 1 Nk ARCTIC Palacmm Tic Ethiopian Oriental . Arm kalian 
Sub-keg. ons. | Sub-kegions. Sub-heuiuns. Sub-regions. Sub-ueuioas. | Sub-regions. 


The Pliytotonridse, or Plant-cutters, are singular thick-billed 
birds, strictly confined to the temperate regions of South America. 
The single genus, Pliytotoma, is found in Chili, La Plata, and 
Bolivia. Their affinities are uncertain, but they are believed to 
he allied to the series of families with which they are here 
associated. (Plate XVI. Vol. II. p. 128). 


Family 43. — E URYL./F.M1 DtE. (6 Genera, 9 Species. ' 


General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nearctio Paijearctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 

Sub-regions. Sub-regionk Sub-regions. Sub-rkoions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions 


3.4 

The Euiylaemidae, or Broad-bills, form a very small family of 
birds, often adorned with striking colours, and which have their 
nearest allies in the South American Cotingid®. They have a 
very limited distribution, from the lower slopes of the Himalayas 
through Burmah and Siam, to Sumatra, Borneo, and Java. They 
are evidently the remains of a once extensive group, and from 
the small number of specific forms remaining, seem to be on 
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the road to extinction. Thus we may understand their isolated 
geographical position. The following are the names and dis- 
tribution of the genera : — 

Eurylcemus (2 species), Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, and 
Borneo; Gorydon (1 species), Malacca, Sumatra and Borneo 
(Plate IX. Vol. I. p. 339) ; Psarisormcs (1 species), Himalayas to 
Burmah, up to 6,000 feet ; Serilophus (2 species), Nepal to Tenas- 
serim ; Cymbirhynchus (2 species), Siam to Sumatra and Borneo ; 
Calyptomena (1 species), Penang to Sumatra and Borneo. 

Family 44— DliNDROCOLAPTID^E. (43 Genera, 217 Species.) 

GKNEl! All D I ST H1I1UTION. 

XroTiioPiOAL I Nkaiktiu I Palacauctip I Ethiopian | Oriental I Aistuauan 
S( 11- 11 KG IONS. | Sua-REUIONS. | SUB-llEUlOSH. j SUB-KtUlUNH. | SUH-KEGIONS. | SUB-KEGIONS. 

1 . 2 . 3 - 


Tlie Dendrocolaptidra, or American Creepers, are curious 
brown-coloured birds with more or less rigid tail feathers, strictly 
confined to the continental Neotropical region, and very numerous 
in its south-temperate extremity. They are divided by Messrs. 
Sclater and Salvin into five sub-families, to which I shall con- 
fine my remarks on their distribution. The details of the 
numerous genera, being only interesting to specialists, will be 
given in the table of genera of the Neotropical region. No less 
than 13 of. the genera are confined to South-Temperate America 
and the High Andes ; 14 are restricted to Tropical South America, 
while not one is peculiar to Tropical North America, and only 15 
of the 43 genera extend into that sub-region, showing that this 
is one of the pre-eminently South American groups. 

Sub-family I. Furnariin./e (8 genera, 30 species). Ranges over 
all South America, 4 genera and 18 species being restricted to the 
temperate sub-region; one species is found in the Falkland Islands. 

Sub-family II. Scleruwna! (1 genus, 6 species). Brazil to 
Guiana, Columbia, and north to Mexico. 

Sub-family III. Synallaxin^e (12 genera, 78 species). Ranges 
from Tatagonia to Mexico ; 7 genera and 28 species are confined 
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to the temperate sub-region ; species occur in the islands of 
Mas-a-fuera, Trinidad, and Tobago. 

Sub-family IV. Philydorin/U (6 genera, 35 species). Con- 
fined to Tropical America from Brazil to Mexico; 4 genera and 
8 species occur in Tropical North America. 

Sub-family V. Dendrocolaptin/E (14 genera, 59 species). 
Ranges from Chili and La Plata to Mexico; only 3 species occur in 
the South Temperate sub-region, while 9 of the genera extend into 
Tropical North America. Two of the continental species occur 
in the island of Tobago, which, together with Trinidad, forms 
part of the South American rather than of the true Antillean 
sub-region. 

Family 45. — FORM I C ART I I)yE. (32 Genera, 211 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Formicariidse, comprising the Rush-Shrikes and Ant- 
thrushes, form one of the most exclusively Neotropical 
families ; and the numerous species are rigidly confined to the 
warm and wooded districts, only a single species extending to 
La Plata, and none to the Antilles or to the Nearctic region, 
less than 30 species are found north of Panama. Messrs. 
Sclater and Salvin divide the group into three sub-families, 
whose distribution may be conveniently treated, as in the Dcn- 
drocolaptidse, without enumerating the genera. 

Sub-family I. Thamnophilinje. — (10 genera, 70 species.) One 
species of Thamnophilus inhabits La Plata ; only 3 genera and 
12 species are found north of Panama, the species of this 
sub-family being especially abundant in the Equatorial forest 
districts. 

Sub-family II. FormicivorinjE. — (14 genera, 95 species.) Only 
8 species occur north of Panama, and less than one-third of the 
species belong to the districts south of the Equator. 
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Sub-family III. FokmicariinjK. — ( 8 genera, 46 species.) About 
12 species occur north of Panama, and only 5 south of the Equa- 
torial district. 

It appears, therefore, that this extensive family is especially 
characteristic of that part of South America from the Amazon 
valley northwards. 

Family 46.— PTEIiOPTOCHIDvE. (8 Genera, 19 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Nfothopioal Neauctic Pal-earctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 
Bib-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. 

1.2 

The PteroploehidiK arc a group of curious Wren-like birds, 
almost confined to the temperate regions of South America, 
bxtendmg along the Andes beyond the Equator, and with a few 
species in South-east Brazil, and one in the valley of the 
Madeira. The genera are as follows : — 

Snjtalopus (8 sp.), Chili and West Patagonia to the Andes of 
Columbia ; Memlaxis (1 sp.), South-east Brazil ; Bliinocrypta (2 
sp.), Northern Patagonia and La Plata ; Idoscclis (1 sp.), Madeira 
valley ; Bteroptochus (2 sp.). Chili ; Ilylactcs (3 sp.), Western 
Patagonia and Chili ; Acroptcrnis (1 sp.), Andes of Ecuador 
and Columbia ; Triptorhinus (1 sp.'), Chili. 

Family 47. — PITTIDTE. (4 Genera, 40 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical I f. arctic I Palaarctio I Ethiopian I Oriental I Australian 
Sub-regions. | Sub-regions. | Sub-regions. | Sub-regions. | Sub-regions. | Sub-regions. 

— 4 | — a — i.a.3.4 l.a — 

The Pittas comprise a number of beautifully-coloured Thrush- 
liko birds, which, although confined to the Old World, are more 
nearly allied to the South American Pteroptocliidse than to any 
other family. They arc most abundant in the Malay Archipelago, 
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between the Oriental and Australian divisions of which they arc 
pretty equally divided. They seem, however, to attain their 
maximum of beauty and variety in the large islands of Borneo 
and Sumatra; from whence they diminish in numbers in 
every direction till we find single species only in North 
China, West Africa, and Australia. The genera here adopted 
are the following : — 

(1087 loss 1000 1092 1093) p^ tta (33 sp ^ has the range of the 
family ; ( 1089 ) Hydrornis (3 sp.), Himalayas and Malaya ; 
Encichla (3 sp.), Malaya ; Mclampitta (1 sp.), recently discovered 
in New Guinea. 

Family 48. — PAICTTTLE. (1 Genus, 2 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical I Nf. arctic Palas arctic Ethiopian Oriental i Australian 
SUB-BEG I ON8. J SUB-KEGIONS. SUB-hEOIONS. SUB-REGIONS. SUB-BEQIONH. | SUB-REGIONS* 


This family was established by Professor Sundevall, for an 
anomalous bird of Madagascar, which lie believes to have 
some affinity for the American Formicarikke, but which perhaps 
comes best near the Pittas. The only genus is Philepitta, con- 
taining two species. 


Family 49. — MENIJRIDvE. (1 Genus, 2 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


Neotropical Nearctic 
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The Menuridie, or Lyre Birds, remarkable for the extreme 
elegance of the lyre-shaped tail in the species first discovered, 
are birds of a veiy anomalous structure, and have no near affinity 
to any other family. Two species of Menura are known, con- 
fined to South and East Australia (Plate XII. Yol. T. p. 441). 
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Family 50. — ATRICHIIDiE. (1 Genus, 2 Species.) 


Grnkral Distribution. 
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The genus Atrichia, or Scrub -birds of Australia, have been 
formed into a separate family by Professor Newton, on account 
of peculiarities in the skeleton which separate them from all 
other Passeres. Only two species are known, inhabiting East 
and West Australia respectively. They are very noisy, brown- 
coloured birds, and have been usually classed with the 
warblers, near Amytis and other Australian species. 

General remarks on the distribution of the Passeres. 

The order Passeres, is the most extensive among birds, 
comprehending about 5,700 species grouped in 870 genera, 
and 51 families. The distribution of the genera, and of the 
families considered individually, has been already sufficiently 
given, and we now have to consider the peculiarities of dis- 
tribution of the families collectively, and in their relations to 
each other, as representing well-marked types of bird-structure. 
The first thing to be noted is, how very few of these families 
are truly cosmopolitan; for although there are seven which 
are found in each of the great regions, yet few of these are 
widely distributed throughout all the regions, and we can 
only find three that inhabit every sub-region, and are distri- 
buted with tolerable uniformity; these are the Hirundinidse, 
or swallows, the Motacillid® or wagtails and pipits, and the 
Corvid® or crows, — but the latter is a family of so hetero- 
geneous a nature, that it possibly contains the materials of 
several natural families, and if so divided, the parts would 
probably all cease to be cosmopolitan. The Sylviida?, the 
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Turdidae, and the Paridse, are the oply other families that ap- 
proach universality of distribution, and all these are want- 
ing in one or more sub-regions. If, now, we divide the 
globe into the New and the Old World, the former including 
the whole American continent, the latter all the rest of the 
earth, we find that the Old World possesses exclusively 23 
families, the New World exclusively 14, of which 5 are common 
to North and South America. But if we take the division 
proposed by Professor Huxley — a northern world, comprising 
our first four regions (from Nearctic to Oriental), and a southern 
world comprising our last two regions (the Australian and 
Neotropical) — we find that the northern division possesses only 
5 families exclusively, and the southern division 13 exclusively, 
of which not one is common to Australia and South America. 
This plainly indicates that, as far as the Passeres are concerned, 
the latter bipartite division is not so natural as the former. 
Again, if we compare temperate with tropical families (not too 
rigidly, but as regards their general character), we find in the 
northern hemisphere only two families that have the character 
of being typically temperate — the Cinclhke, and in a less degree 
the Ampelidae — both of small extent. In the southern hemi- 
sphere we have also two, the Phytotomkke, and in a less degree, 
the Pteroptochidse ; making two wholly and two mainly tem- 
perate families. Of exclusively tropical families on the other 
hand, we have about 12, and several others that are mainly 
tropical. 

The several regions do not differ greatly in the number of 
families found in each. The Nearctic has 19, the Palsearctic 21, 
the Ethiopian 23, the Oriental 28, the Australian 29, and the 
Neotropical 23. But many of these families are only represented 
by a few species, or in limited districts ; and if we count only those 
families which are tolerably well represented, and help to form 
the ornithological character of the region, the richness of the 
several tropical regions will appear to be (as it really is) com- 
paratively much greater. The families that are confined to 
single regions are not very numerous, except in the case of 
the Neotropical region, which has 5. The Australian has only 
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3, the Oriental 1, the Ethiopian 1, and the other regions have 
no peculiar families. 

The distribution of the Passeres may be advantageously 
considered as divided into the five series of Turdoid, Tanagroid, 
Sturnoid, Formicarioid, and Anomalous Passeres. The Turdoid 
Passeres, consisting of the first 23 families, are especially 
characteristic of the Old World, none being found exclusively 
in America, and only two or three being at all abundant there. 
The Tanagroid Passeres (Families 24-33) are very characteristic 
of the New World, five being confined to it, and three others 
being (Juite as abundant there as in the Old World ; while there 
is not a single exclusively Old World family in the series, 
except the Drepanididoe confined to the Sandwich Islands. 
The Sturnoid Passeres (Families 34-38) are all exclusively Old 
World, except that two larks inhabit parts of North America, 
and a few pipits South America. The Formicarioid Passeres 
(Families 39-48) are strikingly characteristic of the New World, 
to which seven of the families exclusively belong; the two 
Old World groups being small, and with a very restricted 
distribution. The Anomalous Passeres (Families 49-50) are 
confined to Australia. 

The most remarkable feature in the geographical distribution 
of the Passeres is the richness of the American continent, and 
the large development of characteristic types that occurs there. 
The fact that America possesses 14 altogether peculiar families, 
while no less than 23 Old-World families are entirely absent from 
it, plainly indicates, that, if this division does not represent the 
most ancient and radical separation of the land surface of the 
globe, it must still be one of very great antiquity, and have 
modified in a very marked way the distribution of all living 
things. Not less remarkable is the richness in specific forms 
of the 13 peculiar American families. These contain no less 
than 1,5V0 species, leaving only about 500 American species in 
the 13 other Passerine families represented in the New World. 
If we make a deduction for those Nearctic species which occur 
only north of Panama, we may estimate the truly Neotropical 
species of Passerine birds at 1,900, which is almost exactly 
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one-third of the total number of Passeres ; a wonderful illus- 
tration of the Ornithological riches of South America. 


Order II.—PICARIJE. 

Family 51. — PICIDyE. (36 Genera, 320 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical I Neakctic I Paljkarctic I Ethiopian I Oriental I Australian 

SUB-ItEOIONS. | SUB-RKGlONfl. [ SUB-llEOIONS. | SUB RF.OIONS. | SU II- REGIONS. | SUB- REGIONS. 

1 . 2 . 3 . 41 . 2 . 3 . 41 . 3 . 3.3 1 . 2 . 3 -| 1 . 2 . 3.4 1 

The Woodpeckers are very widely distributed, being only absent 
from the Australian region beyond Celebes and Flores. They 
are most abundant in the Neotropical and Oriental regions, both 
of which possess a number of peculiar genera ; while the other 
regions possess few or no peculiar forms, even the Ethiopian 
1-egion having only three genera not found elsewhere. The soft- 
tailed Picunminse inhabit the tropical regions only, Picumnus 
being Neotropical, Vivia and Sasia Oriental, and Verrcauxia 
Ethiopian. Picoides, or Apternus, is an Arctic form peculiar to 
the Nearctic and Palaearctic regions. Celcus , Chrysoptihis , Chloro- 
nerpes , and some smaller genera, are Neotropical exclusively, 
and there are two peculiar forms in Cuba. Yungijncus, Chryso - 
colaptes , HemicercuSy Midleripicus , Brachyptcrnus t Tiga , and 
Microptemus, are the most important of the peculiar Oriental 
genera. Dendropicus and Geocolaptes are Ethiopian ; but there 
are no woodpeckers in Madagascar. The Palaearctic woodpeckers 
belong to the genera Picus — which is widely distributed, Gednus 
— which is an Oriental form, and Dryocopus — which is South 
American. Except Picoides , the Nearctic woodpeckers are mostly 
of Neotropicalgenera ; hut Spliyrapicns and Hylatomus are peculiar. 
The geological record is, as yet, almost silent as to this family ; 
but remains doubtfully referred to it have been found in the 
Miocene of Europe and the Eocene of the United States. Yet 
the group is evidently one of very high antiquity, as is shown by 
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its extreme isolation, its great specialization of structure, its 
abundant generic forms, and its wide distribution. It originated, 
probably, in Central Asia, and passed through the Nearctic 
region to South America, in whose rich and varied forests it 
found the conditions for rapid development, and for the speciali- 
zation of the many generic forms now found there. 

A large number of genera have been established by various 
authors, but their limitations and affinities are not very well 
made out. Those which sewn best established are the fol- 
lowing : — 

(writ- 2 ii 2 ) Picumnus (22 sp.), Tropical South America to Hon- 
duras ; ( 2113 ) Vivia, (1 sp.), Himalayas to East Thibet ; ( 21M ) 
Sasia (2 sp.), Nepal to Java ; ( 2UB ) Vcrreauxia (1 sp.), West 
Africa ; Picoides (5 sp.), northern parts of Nearctic and Palte- 
arctic regions, and Mountains of East Thibet; Picus (12 sp,), 
the whole Palaearctic, Oriental, Nearctic, and Neotropical regions ; 
( 2123 ) Hyopicus (2 sp.), Himalayas and North China ; ( 2124 ) Yungi- 
picus (16 sp.), Oriental region, and to Flores, Celebes, North 
China, and Japan ; ( 2127 ~ 2129 ) Sphyrapicus (7 sp.), Nearctic re- 
gion, Mexico, and Bolivia ; ( 213 ° ~ 2133 2139 ) Campephilus (14 sp.), 
Neotropical and Nearctic regions ; Hylatomus (1 sp.), Nearctic 
region; ( 2137 214 °) Dryocopus (5 sp.), Mexico to South Brazil, 
Central and Northern Europe ; ( 2134 ) Rcinwardtipicus (1 sp.), 
Penang to Borneo ; ( 213fi 213<> ) Vcnilia (2 sp.), Nepal to Borneo ; 
Chrysocolaptes (8 sp.), India and Indo-Malaya; Dendropicus (16 
sp.), Tropical apd South Africa ; Jlemiccrms (5 sp.), Malabar and 
Pegu to Malaya ; Gccinus (18 sp.), Palaearctic and Oriental re- 
gions to Java; ( 2151 — 2156 ) Dendromus (15 sp.), West and South 
Africa, Zanzibar, and Abyssinia ; ( 2187 — 216 °) Mulleripieus (6 sp.), 
Malabar, Pegu, Indo-Malaya, and Celebes ; Celeus (17 sp.), Para- 
guay to Mexico ; Nesoceleus ( ®p- 8833 ) Cuba ; ( 2182 ) Chrysoptilus (9 
sp.), Chili and South Brazil to Mexico ; Brachypternus (5 sp.), 
India, Ceylon, and China ; ( 2185 2106 ) Tiga (5 sp.), all India to 
Malaya ; ( 2167 ) Gecinulus (2 sp.), South-east Himalayas to Bur- 
mah ; Cenlitrus (13 sp.), Nearctic Region to Antilles and Vene- 
zuela ; Chloronerpcs (35 sp.), Tropical America, Hayti ; ( 2171 ) 
Xipliidiopicus (1 sp.), Cuba; Mclancrpes (11 sp.), Brazil to 
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Canada, Porto Iiico ; Leuconcrpes (1 sp.), Bolivia to North 
Brazil; Colaptes (9 sp), La Plata and Bolivia to Arctic America, 
Greater Antilles; Ilypoxanthas (1 sp.), Venezuela and Ecuador; 
(2187) Qcocolaptes (1 sp.), South Africa ; Miglyptcs (3 sp.), 
Malaya ; Microptcrnus (8 sp.), India and Ceylon to South China, 
Sumatra and Borneo. 


Famit-y 52 .— YlimUhK (1 Genus, 5 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nearctic Palasarctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 

Sir-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. 


i 1 . 2 . 3. 4 


1 - 3 - 


1 


j 


The Wrynecks (Yum e), which constitute this family, are 
small tree-creeping birds characteristic of the Pahcarctic region, 
hut extending into North and East Africa, over the greater part 
of the peninsula of India (but not to Ceylon), and just reaching 
the lower ranges of the Himalayas. There is also one species 
isolated in South Africa. 


Family 53.— TNDICATOPJTPF, (l Genus, 1 2 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


Neotropical 

Sub-regions. 

Nearctic 

Sub-regions. 

PALvEARCTIC 

Sub-regions. 

— 

— 

— 


1 Ethiopian 
Sub-rloions. 

Oriental 
Sub- regions. 

Australian 

Sub-regions 

j 1 . 2 . 3 - 

1 1 

3.4 

— 


The Honey-guides (. Indicator ) constitute a small family of 
doubtful affinities ; perhaps most nearly allied to the wood- 
peckers and barbets. They catch bees and sometimes kill small 
birds ; and some of the species are parasitical like the cuckoo. 
Their distribution is very interesting, as they are found in every 
part of the Ethiopian region, except Madagascar, and in the 
Oriental region only in Sikhim and Borneo, being absent from 
the peninsula of India which is nearest, both geographically and 
zoologically, to Africa. 
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Family 54— MEGALA5MIDJ5. (13 Genera, 81 Species.) 


Gxxeral Distribution. 


Neotropical 

Sub-regions. 

Ne ARCTIC 
Sub-reoions. 

Palaearctic 

Sub-reoions. 

Ethiopian 

Sub-reoions. 

Oriental 

Sub-rboions 

Australian 

Sub-reoions. 

-a. 3- 

' 

— 

1 . 2.3 — 

1.8.3. 4 

^ 


The Megalaemidae, or Barbets, consist of rather small, fruit* 
eating .birds, of heavy ungraceful shape, but adorned with the 
most gaudy colours, especially about the head and neck. They 
form a very isolated family ; their nearest allies being, perhaps, 
the still more isolated Toucans of South America. Barbets are 
found in all the tropics except Australia, but are especially 
characteristic of the great Equatorial forest-zone ; all the most 
remarkable forms being confined to Equatorial America, West 
Africa, and the Indo-Malay Islands. They are most abundant 
in the Ethiopian and Oriental regions, and in the latter are 
universally distributed. 

In the beautiful monograph of this family by the Messrs. 
Marshall, the barbets are divided into three sub-families, as 
follows : — 

Pogonorhynchinse (3 genera, 15 sp.), which are Ethiopian 
except the 2 species of Telranonops, which are Neotropical ; 
Megalseminse (6 genera, 45 sp.), which are Oriental and Ethio- 
pian ; and Capitoninae (4 genera, 18 sp.), common to the three 
regions. 

The genera are each confined to a single region. Africa 
possesses the largest number of peculiar forms, while the 
Oriental region is richest in species. 

This is probably a very ancient group, and its existing dis- 
tribution may be due to its former range over the Miocene 
South Palaearctic land, which, we know possessed Trogons, 
Parrots, Apes, and Tapirs, groups which are now equally 
abundant in Equatorial countries. 


vol n. 


x 
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The following is a tabular view of the genera with their 
distribution : — ' 


Genera Ethiopian Region. Orieutal Region. Neotropical Region. 


POGONORHYNCHINAS. 

Tricholrema ... 1 sp. W. Africa 

Pogonorhynchus 12 ,, | All Trop. & S. Af. 

Tetragonops ... 2 ,, j Pom & Costa Kira 


Meoaljbmikjs. 

Megalseraa ... 29 

Xantholaema ... 4 

Xylobucco 

Barbatula 

Psilopogon 

Gymnobucco 

CAPITONINiB. 

Trachyphonus... 5 
Capito 10 

Calorhamphus... 2 , 

Stactolama ... 1 , 


W. Africa 
Trop. & S. Africa 

W. Africa 
Trop. & S. Africa 

I W. Africa 


Th« whole region' 
The whole region] 


Sumatra 


[Equatorial Amer. 
to Costa Kictt 

Malay Pen., Su- 
matra, Borneo 


Family 55.— EHAMPHASTIDJE. (5 Genera, 51 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical I Sfarctic Pamsarctic I Ethiopixn I Oriental I Australian 

Sub-regions. | Slb-kko. ons. Sub-regions. | Sub-ukoions | Sub-keuions | Sub-region*. 

-a. 3- 

The Toucans form one of the most remarkable and charac- 
teristic families of the Neotropical region, to which they are 
. strictly confined. They differ from all other birds by their long 
feathered tongues, their huge yet elegant bills, and the peculiar 
texture and coloration of their plumage. Being fruit-eaters, and 
strictly adapted for an arboreal life, they are not found beyond 
the forest regions ; but they nevertheless range from Mexico to 
Paraguay, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. One genus, 
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Andigcna, is confined to the forest slopes of the South American 
Andes. The genera are : — 

Rhamphastos (12 sp.), Mexico to South Brazil; Pteroylossua 
(16 sp.), Nicaragua to South Brazil (Plate XV. VoL IL p. 28) ; 
Selmidera (7 sp.), Veragua to Brazil, east of the Andes ; Andi- 
gma (6 sp.), the Andes, from Columbia to Bolivia, and West 
Brazil ; Aulacorhawphus (10 sp.), Mexico to Peru and Bolivia. 


Family 56.— MUSOPHAGIDAS. (2 Genera, 18 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


Neotropical 

Sub-regions. 

Nrarctic 

SUB- REGIONS. 

Pai.aearctic 

SUR-KEQIONS. 

Ethiopian 

Sub-regions. 

Oriental 

Sub-regions. 

Australian 

Sgb-regionb. 



— 

— 

| 1 . 2.3 - 

— 

— 


The Musophagidae, or Plantain-eaters and Turacos, are hand- 
some birds, somewhat intermediate between Toucans and Cuc- 
koos. They are confined to the Ethiopian region and are most 
abundant in West Africa. The Plantain eaters (Musophaga, 
2 sp.), are confined to West Africa ; the Turacos (Turacus, 16 
sp., including the sub-genera Corythaix and Schizorhis) range 
over all Africa from Abyssinia to the Cape (Plate V. VoL I. 
p. 264). 


Family 57. — COLIID^E. (1 Genus, 7 Species.) 


General Distribution. 

Neotropical Neauctic Palacarctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 

Sub-region*. Sub-regions. Sub- regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. 


1 . 2.3 


The Colies, consisting of the single genus Colws, are an 
anomalous group of small finch-like birds, occuping a position 
between the Picarise and Passeres, but of very doubtful affinities. 
Their range is nearly identical with that of the Musophagidae, 
but they are most abundant in South and East Africa. 

x 2 
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Family 58. — CUCULTD^R. (35 Genera, 180 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nkahcih 1 I’alaiarctic Ethiopian Oriental i Ai’ki'kalian 
Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-hegions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. | Sub-regions. 

i .a.3.4-| i.a.3 - |i.a.3.4 | i.a.3.4 |i.a.3.4 ji.a.3.4 

The Cucnlida?, of which our well-known Cuckoo is one of the 
most widely distributed types, are essentially a tropical group 
of weak insectivorous birds, abounding in varied forms in all 
the warmeT parts of the globe, but very scarce or only appearing 
as migrants in the temperate and colder zones. Many of the 
smaller Eastern species are adorned with the most intense 
golden or violet metallic lustre, while some of the larger forms 
have gaily-coloured bills or bare patches of bright red on the 
cheeks. Many of the cuckoos of the Eastern Hemisphere are 
parasitic, laying their eggs in other birds’ nests ; and they are also 
remarkable for the manner in which they resemble other birds, 
as hawks, pheasants, or drongo-shrikes. The distribution of the 
Cuckoo family is rather remarkable. They abound most in the 
Oriental region, which produces no less than 18 genera, of which 
11 are peculiar ; the Australian has 8, most of which are also Ori- 
ental, but 3 are peculiar, one of these being confined to Celebes 
and closely allied to an Oriental group ; the Ethiopian region has 
only 7 genera, all of which are Oriental but three, 2 of these being 
peculiar to Madagascar, and the other common to Madagascar 
and Africa. America has 11 genera, all quite distinct from those 
of the Eastern Hemisphere, and only three enter the Nearctic 
region, one species extending to Canada. 

Remembering our conclusions as to the early history of the 
several regions, these facts enable us to indicate, with consider- 
able probability, the origin and mode of dispersal of the cuckoos. 
They were almost certainly developed in the Oriental and Palae- 
arotic regions, but reached the Neotropical at a very early date, 
where they have since been completely isolated. Africa must 
have long remained without cuckoos, the earliest immigration 
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being to Madagascar at the time of the approximation of that 
sub-region to Ceylon and Malaya. A later infusion of Oriental 
forms took place probably by way of Arabia and Persia, 
when those countries were more fertile and perhaps more ex- 
tensive. Australia has also received its cuckoos at a somewhat 
late date, a few having reached the Austro- Malay Islands some- 
what earlier. 

The classification of the family is somewhat unsettled. For 
the American genera I follow Messrs. Sclater and Salvin ; and, 
for those of the Old World, Mr. Sharpe’s suggestive paper in the 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society, 1873, p. 600. The following 
is the distribution of the various genera : — 

( 2 i95) Phamicophdes (1 sp.), Ceylon ; ( 219fl ) Bhamphococcyx (1 
sp.), Celebes; ( z190 ) Bhinococcyx (1 sp.), Java; ( 2190l>t *“ d220:) ) 
Rhopodytes (6 sp.), Himalayas to Ceylon, Hainan, and Malaya ; 
( 2203 pt.) p 0 ii 0C0CC y X (i sp.), Malacca, Sumatra, and Borneo; ( 219T ) 
JDasylophus (1 sp.), Philippine Islands ; ( 2198 ) Lepidogrammus (1 
sp.), Philippine Islands ; ( 2200 ) Zanclostomus (1 sp.), Malaya ; 
( 22 °i) Ceuthmocharcs (2 sp.). Tropical and South Africa and 
Madagascar ; ( 2202 ) Taccocua (4 sp.), Himalayas to Ceylon and 
Malacca ; ( 2204 ) Rhinortha (1 sp.), Malacca, Sumatra, Borneo ; 
(2i99) Carpococcyx (1 sp.), Borneo and Sumatra ; ( 2220 ) Neomorphus 
(4 sp.), Brazil to Mexico ; ( 220S 220 °) Coua (10 sp.), Madagascar; 
( 2207 ) Cochlothraustes (1 sp.), Madagascar ; ( 2221 ) Centropus (35 
sp.), Tropical and South Africa, the whole Oriental region, 
Austro-Malaya and Australia ; ( 2213 ) Crotophaga (3 sp.), Brazil 
to Antilles and Pennsylvania ; ( 2212 ) Ouira (1 sp.), Brazil and 
Paraguay ; ( 22#9 ) Geococcyx (2 sp.), Guatemala to Texas and Cali- 
fornia; ( 22U ) Dromococcyx (2 sp.), Brazil to Mexico; ( mo ) Diplopterus 
(1 sp.), Mexico to Ecuador and Brazil ; (“*) Saurothera (4 sp.), 
Greater Antilles ; ( 2219 ) Hyetomis (2 sp.), Jamaica and Hayti ; 
( 2216 ) piaya (3 sp.), Mexico to West Ecuador and Brazil ; ( me ) 
Morococcyx (1 sp.), Costa Eica to Mexico ; t 2214 ) Coccygus (10 sp.), 
La Plata to Antilles, Mexico and Pennsylvania, Cocos Island ; 
( 2227 ) Cuculus (22 sp.), Palasarctic, Ethiopian, and Oriental regions, 
to Moluccas and Australia ; ( 222fl ) Caliectkrus (1 sp.), Papuan 
Islands ; ( 22S °- 22S2 ) Cacomantis (15 sp.), Oriental and Australian 
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regions to Fiji Islands and Tasmania; ( 2233 - 22 ®) Chrysococcyx 
(16 sp.), Tropical and South Africa, the Oriental and Australian 
regions to New Zealand and Fiji Islands ; ( 223S ) Sumiculus (2 sp.), 
India, Ceylon, and Malaya ; ( 22S9 ) Hierococcyx (7 sp.),the Oriental 
region to Amoorland and Celebes ; ( 224 ° 2241 ) Coccystes (6 sp.), 
Tropical and South Africa, the Oriental region, excluding Philip- 
pines; (****) Hudynamis (8 sp.), the Oriental and Australian 
regions, excluding Sandwich Islands ; ( 2243 ) Scythrops (1 sp.), 
East Australia to Moluccas and North Celebes. 

Family 59.— LEPTOSOMIDAC. (1 Genus, 1 Speoies.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nkarctic Pal^arctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 

SrB-REOlONS SUB-RBOIONS. SUB-llEQIONS. fcjUB-RKOIONS. SUB-ULIJIONS. SUB-REGIONS. 


The Leplosomus discolor, which constitutes this family, is a 
bird of very abnormal characters, having some affinities both 
with Cuckoos and Boilers. It is confined to Madagascar (Plate 
VI. VoL I. p. 278). 

Family 60. — BUCCONIIbE. (5 Genera, 43 Species.) 

GeNKIUL DlSTKIIilTION. 

Neotropical i Nearctic Pal/earctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 

8l*B-REOIONS. I 3 CB- REGIONS. SUB-UEOION'M SCB-REOIONH. RuB-KEfilONS. SUB-REOIONS. 


- a. 3 


The Bucconidse, or Puff-birds, are generally of small size and 
dull colours, with rather thick bodies and dense plumage. They 
form one of the characteristic Neotropical families, being most 
abundant in the great Equatorial forest plains, but extending as 
far north as Guatemala, though absent from the West Indian 
Islands. 

The genera are : — Bum (21 sp.), Guatemala to Paraguay, and 
West of the Andes in Ecuador; Malacoptila (10 sp.), Guatemala 
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to Bolivia and Brazil ; Nonnula (3 sp.), Amazon and Columbia ; 
Monasa (7 sp.), Costa Eica to Brazil ; Chelidoptera (2 sp.), Colum- 
bia and Guiana to Brazil 


Family 61. — GALBULIDrE. (6 Genera, 19 Species.) 


General Distribution. 

Neotiiopical I Nearctic I P a l^e arctic i Ethiopian i Oriental i Australian 
SUB-REGIONM. | SUB-HKOIONS. | SUD-HEOlONS. | SUB-REOIONH. | SUB-REOIONS. | SlJB'BEOIONS. 


- 2.3 


The Galbulid®, or Jacamars, are small slender birds, of gener- 
ally metallic plumage ; somewhat resembling in form the Bee- 
eaters of the Old World but less active. They have the same 
general distribution as the last family, but they do not occur 
west of the Equatorial Andes. The genera are : — 

Galbula (9 sp.), Guatemala to Brazil and Bolivia ; Urogalba (2 
ep.\ Guiana and the lower Amazon; Brachygalba (4 sp.), Venezuela 
to Brazil and Bolivia ; Jaeamaralcyon (1 sp.), Brazil ; Jacamcrops 
(2 sp.), Panama to the Amazon ; Galbalcyrhynchus (1 sp.), Upper 
Amazon. 

Family 62. — CORACTIDA5. (3 Genera, 19 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nearctic Pal^arctic Ethiopian i Oriental i Australian 
Suh-reo on<« Sub-regions. Sub- regions. Sub-regions. | Sub-regions. I Sub-re<.ions. 

, ~ i 1 - 8 - 3 - 4 I 8 -- 

The Boilers are a family of insectivorous birds allied to the 
Bee-eaters, and are very characteristic of the Ethiopian and 
Oriental regions; but one species {Coracias garrula ) spreads over 
the Palsearctic region as far north as Sweden and the Altai 
mountains, while the genus Eurystomm reaches the Amoor 
valley, Australia, and the Solomon Islands. The distribution ot 
the genera is as follows : — 

Coracias (8 sp.), the whole Ethiopian region, the Oriental 
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region except Indo-Malaya, the Palaearctic to the above- 
named limits, and the island of Celebes on the confines 
of the Australian region ; Eurystomus (8 sp.), West and 
East Africa and Madagascar, the whole Oriental region except 
the Peninsula of India, and the Australian as far as Australia 
and the Solomon Islands; Brachypteracias (possibly allied, 
to Leptosomus 1) (4 sp.), Madagascar only, but these abnormal 
birds form a distinct sub-family, and according to Mr. Sharpe, 
three genera, Brachypteracias, Atelomis, and OeoUastes. 

A most remarkable feature in the distribution of this family 
is the occurrence of a true roller ( Coradas temminckii) in the 
island of Celebes, entirely cut off from the rest of the genus, 
which does not occur again till we reach Siam and Burmah. 

The curious Pseudochelidon from West Africa may perhaps 
belong to this family or to the Cypselidae. (Ibis. 1861, p. 321.) 

Family 63. — MEROPIDA3. (5 Genera, 34 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


Neotropical 

Sub-regions. 

Nearctio 

SUB-REQIONS. 

1 Paljearctio 
SUB-REOIONS. 

Etiiiopivn 

Subregions. 

Oriental 
Sub- regions. 

- — ^ 

Australian 

Hub-regions. 

— 


| i.a — 

1.2.3. 4 

1.2. 3. 4 | 

1.2 


The Meropidae, or Bee-eaters, have nearly the same distribution 
as the Rollers, but they do not penetrate quite so far either into 
the Eastern Palaearctic or the Australian regions. The distribu- 
tion of the genera is as follows : — 

Mtrops (21 sp.), has the range of the family extending on the 
north to South Scandinavia, and east to Australia and New 
Guinea ; Nyctiomis (3 sp.), the Oriental region, except Ceylon 
and Java; Meropogon (1 sp.), Celebes; Meropiscus (3 sp.), West 
Africa; Mdittophagus (6 sp.), Ethiopian region, except Madagascar. 
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Family 64. — TODID^E. (1 Genus, 5 Species.) 
General Distribution. 


Neotropical 

Bur-regions. 

Nearctio 

SUB-REQION 8. 

Pal^arctic 
Sub— regions. 

| Ethiopian 
Bob-regions. 

Oriental 
Sub- regions. 

AMI KALIAN 

Sob-regions. 

4 > 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 


The Todies are delicate, bright-coloured, insectivorous birds, 
of siqall size, and allied to the Motmots, although externally 
more resembling flycatchers. They are wholly confined to the 
greater Antilles, the islands of Cuba, Hayti, Jamaica, and Porto 
Rico having each a peculiar species of Todus , while another 
species, said to be from Jamaica, has been recently described 
(Plate XVI. Vol. II. p. 67). 

Family 65. — MOMOTID^E. (6 Genera, 17 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


Neotropical 

Sub-regions. 

Nearctic 

SUB-RKOIONB. 

PaLjEAROTIC 

Sub— reoions. 

Ethtopixn 

Sub-regions. 

Oriental 
Sub- regions. 

Australian 

Sub-regions. 

- a. 3 - 

— 

i 

i 

i 

— 


The Motmots range from Mexico to Paraguay and to the west 
coa9t of Ecuador, but seem to have their head-quarters in Cen- 
tral America, five of the genera and eleven species occurring 
from Panama northwards, two of the genera not occurring in 
South America. The genera are as follows : — 

Momotus (10 sp.), Mexico to Brazil and Bolivia, one species 
extending to Tobago, and one to Western Ecuador ; Urospatha 
(1 sp.), Costa Rica to the Amazon ; Baryphthengus (1 sp.), Brazil 
and Paraguay ; Hylomancs (2 sp.), Guatemala ; Prionirhynchtis 
(2 sp.), Guatemala to Upper Amazon ; Eumomota (1 sp.), Hon- 
duras to Chiriqui. 
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Family 66. — Tl’OGONLLLE. (7 Genera, 44 Species.) 


General Distuibci ion. 


NVoTKOI'ICAL 

Si u-keuion'v 

Nearctii; 

Spb-keoions. 

1 1*A I«E ARCTIC 
SrB-HE(jIO>TS, 

i Ei Him " as 

S I'D- REG ION'S, 

Oriental 

Sl’B-IvEOIOVS. 

| AlSTllALIAJf 
SUB-RKUIONS. 

- 2 . 3.4 

1 i 

1 . 2.3 - 

i .a. a. 4 

— 


The Trogons form a well-marked family of insectivorous 
forest-haunting birds, whose dense yet puffy plumage exhibits 
the most exquisite tints of pink, crimson, orange, brown, or 
metallic green, often relieved by delicate bands of pure white. 
In one Guatemalan species the tail coverts are enormously 
lengthened into waving plumes of rich metallic green, as grace- 
ful and marvellous as those of the Paradise-birds. Trogons are 
tolerably abundant in the Neotropical and Oriental regions, and 
are represented in Africa by a single species of a peculiar 
genus. The genera now generally admitted are the following : — 

Trogon (24 sp.), Paraguay to Mexico, and west of the Andes 
in Ecuador ; Tcmnotrogon (1 sp.), Ilay ti ; Prionoteles (1 sp.), 
Cuba (Plate XVII. Vol. II. p. 67) ; Apaloderma (2 sp.), Tropical 
and South Africa; Harpactcs (10 sp.), the Oriental region, exclud- 
ing China ; Pharomacrus (5 sp.), Amazonia to Guatemala; 
Euptilotis (1 sp.), Mexico. 

Remains of Trogon have been found in the Miocene deposits 
of France ; and we are thus able to understand the existing 
distribution of the family. At that exceptionally mild period in 
the northern hemisphere, these birds may have ranged over all 
Europe and North America ; but, as the climate became more 
severe they gradually became restricted to the tropical regions, 
where alone a sufficiency of fruit and insect-food is found all the 
year round. 
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Family 67. — ALCEDINID.E. (19 Genera, 125 Species.) 


C r.Nicii.vL Distribution. 


Nkotropical 

Nearctic 

Pat..® Arctic 

Ethiopian 

Oriental 

Australian 

Sra-itEGioNd. 

SUB-lIEUIONfl. 

SUIMIEOIUNH. 

Sub-rloionb. 

1 

Sub-regions. 

Sub-regions. 


1.2. 3. 4 jl. 2.3.4 


1 . 2 . 3. 4 


I 1.2.3 .4j 1.2. 3. 4 


1 .2.3.4 


The Kingfishers are distributed universally, but very un- 
equally, over the globe, and in this respect present some of the 
most curious anomalies to be found among birds. They have 
their metropolis in the eastern half of the Malay Archipelago 
(our first Australian sub-region), from Celebes to New Guinea, in 
which district no less than 13 out of the 1 9 genera occur, 8 of them 
being peculiar ; and it is probable that in no other equally varied 
group of universal distribution, is so large a proportion of the 
generic forms confined to so limited a district. From this centre 
kingfishers decrease rapidly in every direction. In Australia 
itself there are only 4 genera with 13 species ; the whole Oriental 
region has only 6 genera, 1 being peculiar; the Ethiopian also 
6 genera, but 3 peculiar ; and each of these have less than half 
the number of species possessed by the Australian region. The 
Paluearctic region possesses only 3 genera, all derived from the 
Oriental region; but the most extraordinary deficiency is shown 
by the usually rich Neotropical region, which possesses but a 
single genus, common to the larger part of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, and the same genus is alone found in the Nearctic region, 
the only difference being that the former possesses eight, while 
the latter has but a single species. These facts almost inevitably 
lead to the conclusion that America long existed without king- 
fishers ; and that in comparatively recent times (perhaps during 
the Miocene or Pliocene period), a species of the Old World 
genus, Ceryle, found its way into North America, and spreading 
rapidly southward along the great river-valleys has become 
differentiated in South America into the few closely allied forms 
that alone inhabit that vast country— the richest in the world in 
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fresh-water fish, and apparently the best fitted to sustain a varied 
and numerous body of kingfishers. 

The names of the genera, with their distribution and the 
number of species in each, as given by Mr. Sharpe in his ex- 
cellent monograph of the family, is as follows : — 

Alcedo (9 sp.), Palsearctic, Ethiopian, and Oriental regions (but 
absent from Madagascar), and extending into the Austro-Malayan 
sub-region ; Corythornis (3 sp.), the whole Ethiopian region ; 
Alcyone, (7 sp.), Australia and the Austro-Malayan sub-region, 
with one species in the Philippine Islands ; Ceryle (13 sp.), absent 
only from Australia, the northern half of the Palsearctic region, 
anil Madagascar ; Pelarqopsis (9 sp.), the whole Oriental region, 
and extending to Celebes and Timor in the Austro-Malayan sub- 
region ; Ceyx (11 sp.),the Oriental region and Austro-Malayan sub- 
region, but absent from Celebes, and only one species in continental 
India and Ceylon ; Ceycopsis (1 sp.), Celebes ; Myioceyx (2 sp.), 
West Africa ; Ipstidina (4 sp.), Ethiopian region ; Syvia (2 sp.), 
Papua and North Australia; Halcyon (36 sp.), Australian, 
Oriental, and Ethiopian regions, and the southern part of the 
Palsearctic ; Dacelo (6 sp.), Australia and New Guinea ; Todir- 
hamphus (3 sp.). Eastern Pacific Islands only ; Monachalcyon (1 
sp.), Celebes; Caridonax (1 sp.), Lombok and Flores; Carcineutes 
(2 sp.), Siam to Borneo and Java ; Tanysiptera (14 sp.), Moluccas 
New Guinea, and North Australia (Plate X. Vol. I. p. 414) ; 
Cittura (2 sp.), Celebes group ; Melidora (1 sp.), New Guinea. 

Family 68.— BUCEROTIDIA5. (12 Genera, 50 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nearctic I Palaearctic Ethiopian | Oriental Australian 
S rB-REOioas. Sub-rrotons. I 8uh-iieoionh. Bur-rkoiosh. | Bub-reoionr. Srn-ftpmoNR. 

l.a.3- [l.fl.3.4 I 1 

The Hombills form an isolated group of generally large-sized 
birds, whose huge bills form their most prominent feature. 
They are popularly associated with the American Toucans, but 
have no close relationship to them, and are now generally 
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considered to show most resemblance, though still a very distant 
one, to the kingfishers. They are abundant in the Ethiopian 
and Oriental regions, and extend eastward to the Solomon 
Islands. Their classification is very unsettled, for though they 
have been divided into more than twenty genera they have not 
yet been carefully studied. The following grouping of the 
genera — referring to the numbers in the Hand List — must 
therefore be considered as only provisional : — 

(1K7 1958 isos] Buceros (6 sp.), all Indo-Malaya, Arakan, Nepal 
and the Neilgherries (Plate IX. Yol. I. p. 339) ; ( 18B9 ~ 19#1 ) 
Hydroeissa (7 sp.), India and Ceylon to Malaya and Celebes ; 
(i902) Berenicomis (2 sp.), Sumatra and West Africa; ( M64 ) 
Calao (3 sp.), Tennaserim, Malaya, Moluccas to the Solomon 
Islands ; ( lfl65 ) Aceros (1 sp.), South-east Himalayas ; ( 1906 19a7 ) 
Cranorrhinus (3 sp.), Malacca, Sumatra, Borneo, Philippines, 
Celebes ; ( 1908 ) Penelopides (1 sp.), Celebes ; ( 1989 — W1 ) Tockus 
(15 sp.), Tropical and South Africa ; ( 1972 ) JRhinoplax (1 sp.), 
Sumatra and Borneo ; ( 197s — 1975 ) Bycanistes (6 sp.), West Africa 
with East and South Africa ; ( 107a 1977 ) Meniceros (3 sp.), India 
and Ceylon to Tenasserim ; ( 1078 ) Bucorvus (2 sp.), Tropical and 
Smith Africa. 

Family 69. — UPUPIDAS. (1 Genus, 6 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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— 

— 

-a -4 

1.8.3. 4 

i.a.3- 

— 


The Hoopoes form a small and isolated group of semi-terres- 
trial insectivorous birds, whose nearest affinities are with the 
Hombills. They are most characteristic of the Ethiopian re- 
gion, but extend into the South of Europe and into all the 
continental divisions of the Oriental region, as well as to Ceylon, 
and northwards to Pekin and Mongolia. 
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Family 70. — IREISOHIDi'E. (I Genus, 12 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


/V 


Neotropical 
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— 
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1 . 2 . 3 — | 

i 

— 
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The Irrisors are birds of generally metallic plumage, which 
have often been placed with the Epunachidas and near the Sun- 
birds, or Birds of Paradise, but which are undoubtedly allied to 
the Hoopoes. They are strictly confined to the continent of 
Africa, ranging from Abyssinia to the west coast, and southward 
to the Cape Colony. They have been divided into several sub- 
genera which it is not necessary here to notice (Plate IV. Voi. L 

p. 261). 


Family 71. — PODAPOID.E. (3 Genera, 20 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


Nfotropical 

Sub-regions. 

Nearctic 

Sub-regions. 

PaLjEARCTIU 

Sub-regions. 

Ethiopian 

Sub-regions. 

I Oriental 
Sub-regions. 

Australian 

Sub-regions. 

i 

| 

j 


1 . 2 . 3.4 

1 1 .2 


The Podargidaj, or Frog-mouths, are a family of rather large- 
sized nocturnal insectivorous birds, closely allied to the Goat- 
suckers, but distinguished by their generally thicker bills, and 
especially by hunting for their food on trees or on the ground, 
instead of seizing it on the wing. They abound most in the Austra- 
lian region, but one genus extends over a large part of the Oriental 
region. The following are the genera with their distribution : — 
Podargvs (10 sp.), Australia, Tasmania, and the Papuan 
Jalanda (Plate XII. VoL I. p. 441) ; Batrachostomus (6 sp.), the 
Oriental region (excluding Philippine Islands and China) and • 
the northern Moluccas ; JSgotheles (4 sp.), Australia, Tasmania, 
and Papuan Islands. ! 
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Family 72. — STICATOKNITIIID^E. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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This family contains a single bird — the Guacharo — forming the 
genus Steatornis , first discovered by Humboldt in a cavern in 
Venezuela, and since found in deep ravines near Bogota, and also 
in Trinidad. Although apparently allied to the Goat-suckers 
it is a vegetable-feeder, and is altogether a very anomalous bird 
whose position in the system is still undetermined. 


Family 73.— CATCilMULGID.E. (17 Genera, 91 Species) 
General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nkauctic Pal^earctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 

Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. 

1 . 2 . 3. 4 > 1 . 2 . 3. 4 1 . 2 . 3 . 4-1 1 . 2 . 3. 4 | 1 . 8 . 3.4 | 1.2 

The Goat-suckers, or Night-jars, are crepuscular insectivorous 
birds, which take their prey on the wing, and are remarkable 
for their soft and beautifully mottled plumage, swift and silent 
flight, and strange cries often imitating the human voice. They 
are universally distributed, except that they do not reach New 
Zealand or the remoter Pacific Islands. The South American 
genus, Nyctibius, differs in structure and habits from the other 
goat-suckers and should perhaps form a distinct family. More 
than half the genera inhabit the Neotropical region. The genera 
are as follows : — 

Nyctibius (6 sp.), Brazil to Guatemala, Jamaica; Capri- 
mulgus (35 sp.), Palsearctic, Oriental, and Ethiopian regions, with 
the Austro-Malay Islands and North Australia; Hydropsalis 
(8 sp.), Tropical South America to La Plata ; Antrostomm (10 
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sp.), La Plata and Bolivia to Canada, Cuba ; Stenopsis (4 sp.), 
Martinique to Columbia, West Peru and Chili ; Siphonorhis (1 sp.), 
Jamaica ; Heleothreptus (1 sp.), Demerara ; Nyctidromus (2 sp.), 
South Brazil to Central America ; Scortomis (3 sp.), West and 
East Africa ; Macrodipteryx (2 sp.), West and Central Africa ; 
Cosmetomis (1 sp.), all Tropical Africa ; Podager (1 sp.), Tropical 
South America to La Plata; Lurocalis (2 sp.), Brazil and 
Guiana; Chordeiles (8 sp.), Brazil and West Peru to Canada, 
Porto Bico, Jamaica ; Nyctiprogne (1 sp.), Brazil and Amazonia ; 
Eurostopodus (2 sp.), Australia and Papuan Islands ; Lyneomis 
(4 sp.), Burmah, Philippines, Borneo, Celebes. 


Family 74— CYPSELTDA?. (7 Genera, 53 Species.) 


General Distribution. 

Neotropical Ne arctic Palaarctic I Ethiopian Oriental Australian 
Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. | Sub-regions. | Sub-regions. Sub-regions. 

1 . 2 . 3. 4 1 . 2 . 3. 4 1 . 2 . 3 . 4 | 1 . 2 . 3. 4 | 1 . 2 . 3. 4 | 1 . 2.3 


The Swifts can almost claim to be a cosmopolitan group, 
but for their absence from New Zealand. They are most 
abundant both in genera and species in the Neotropical and 
Oriental regions. The following is the distribution of the 
genera : — 

Cypselus (1 sp.), absent only from the whole of North America 
and the Pacific ; Panyptila (3 sp.), Guatemala and Guiana, and 
extending into North-west America ; Collocalia (10 sp.), Mada- 
gascar, the whole Oriental region and eastward through New 
Guinea to the Marquesas Islands; Dendrochelidon (5 sp.), 
Oriental region and eastward to New Guinea; Chcetura (15 
sp.), Continental America (excluding South Temperate), West 
Africa and Madagascar, the Oriental region. North China and 
the Amoor, Celebes, Australia; Hemiprocne (3 sp.), Mexico to 
La Plata, Jamaica and Hayti ; Cypseloides (2 sp.), Brazil and 
Peru ; Nephcecetes (2 sp.), Cuba, Jamaica, North-west America. 
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Family 75.— TROCHILIDiE. (118 Genera, 390 Species.) 
General Distribution. 
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The wonderfully varied and beautiful Humming-Birds are 
confirmed to the American continent, where they range from 
Sitka to Cape Horn, while the island of Juan Fernandez has two 
peculiar species. Only 6 species, belonging to 3 genera, aTe 
found in the Nearctic region, and most of these have extended 
their range from the south. They are excessively abundant in 
the forest-clad Andes from Mexico to Chili, some species extend- 
ing up to the limits of perpetual snow ; but they diminish in 
number and variety in the plains, however luxuriant the vege- 
tation. In place of giving here the names and distribution of 
the numerous genera into which they are now divided (which 
will be found in the tables of the genera of the Neotropical 
region), it may be more useful to present a summary of their 
distribution in the sub-divisions of the American continent, 
as follows : — 

Sub- Sub- Sub. Sub- Ncarctlc 

region I. region II. region III. region IV. region. 

(Patagonia (Tropical (Tropical (Antilles.) (Temp. 

& S. Andes ) S. Amer.) (N. Amer.) N. Amer.) 

Genera in each Sub-region 10 90 41 8 

Peculiar Genera 3 58 14 5 

Species in each Sub-region 15 275 100 15 

The island of Juan Fernandez has two species, and Masafuera, 
an island beyond it, one ; the three forming a peculiar genus. 
The i fjnnd of Tres Marias, about 60 miles from the west coast 
of Mexico, possesses a peculiar species of humming-bird, and 
the Bahamas two species ; but none inhabit either the Falkland 
Islands or the Galapagos. 

Like most groups which are very rich in species and in 
generic forms, the humming-birds are generally very local, small 
vol. n. 
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generic groups being confined to ^limited districts ; while single 
mountains, valleys, or small islands, often possess species found 
nowhere else. It is now well ascertained that the Trochilidao 
are really insectivorous birds, although they also feed largely, but 
probably never exclusively, on the nectar of flowers. Their 
nearest allies are undoubtedly the Swifts; but the wide gap 
that now separates them from these, as well as the wonderful 
variety of form and of development of plumage, that is found 
among them, alike point to their origin, at a very remote period, 
in the forests of the once insular Andes. There is perhaps no 
more striking contrast of the like nature, to be found, than that 
between the American kingfishers — confined to a few closely 
allied forms of one Old World genus — and the American hum- 
ming-birds with more than a hundred diversified generic forms 
unlike everything else upon the globe ; and we can hardly 
imagine any other cause for this difference, than a (compara- 
tively) very recent introduction in the one case, and a very high 
antiquity in the other. 

General Remarks on the Distribution of the Picaria;. 

The very heterogeneous mas3 of birds forming the Order 
Picaria?, contains 25 families, 307 genera and 1,604 species. 
This gives about* 64 species to each family, while in the Passeres 
the proportion is nearly double, or 111 species per family. 
There are, in fact, only two veiy large families in the Order, 
which happen to be the first and last in the series — Picidse and 
Trochilidse. Two others — Cuculidse and Alcedinidse — are rather 
large; while the rest are all small, seven of them consisting 
only of a single genus and from one to a dozen species. Only 
one of the families — Alcedinidse — is absolutely cosmopolitan, 
but three others are nearly so, Caprimulgidae and Cypselidse 
being only absent from New Zealand, and Cuculidse from the 
Canadian sub-region of North America. Eleven families inhabit 
the Old World only, while seven are confined to the New 
World, only one of these — TrochilidsB — being common to the 
Neotropical and Nearctic regions. 

The Picarise are highly characteristic of tropical faunas, for 
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while no Ids than K> ant of the 25 families are exclusively 
tropical, none are confined to, or have their chief development 
in, the temperate regions. , They are best represented in the 
Ethiopian region, which possesses 17 families, 4 of which are 
peculiar to it ; while the Oriental region has only 14 families, 
none of which are peculiar. The Neotropical region' has also 
14 families, but 6 of them are peculiar. The Australian region 
has 8, the Palaearctic 9 and the Nearctic 6 families, but none 
of these are peculiar. We may see a reason for the great 
specialization of this tropical assemblage of birds in the Ethio- 
pian and Neotropical regions, in the fact of the large extent of 
land on both sides of the Equator which these two regions alone 
possess, and their extreme isolation either by sea or deserts 
from other regions, — an isolation which we know was in both 
cases much greater in early Tertiary times. It is, perhaps, for 
a similar reason that we here find hardly any trace of the 
connection between Australia and South America which other 
groups exhibit; for that connection has most probably been 
effected by a former communication between the temperate 
southern extremities of those two continents. The most 
interesting and suggestive fact, is that presented by the dis- 
tribution of the Megalaemidse and Trogonidte over the tropics 
of America, Africa, and Asia. In the absence of palaeonto- 
logical evidence hs to the former history of the Megalaemidae, 
we are unable to say positively, whether it owes its present 
distribution to a former closer union between these continents 
in intertropical latitudes, or to a much greater northern range 
of the group at the period when a luxuriant sub-tropical vege- 
tation extended far toward the Arctic regions; but the dis- 
covery of Trogon in the Miocene deposits of the South of 
France renders it almost certain that the latter is the true 
explanation in the case of both these families. 

The Neotropical region, owing to its enormous family of 
humming-birds, is by far the richest in Picarise, 'possessing 
nearly half the total number of species, and a still larger pro- 
portion of genera. Three families, the Bucerotidse, Meropidro 
and Coraciid® are equally characteristic of the Oriental and 
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Ethiopian regions, a few outlying species only entering the 
Australian or the Palaearctic regions. One family (Todidae) is 
confined to the West Indian Islands ; and another (Leptosomidae) 
consisting of but a single species, to Madagascar; parallel cases 
to the Drepanididae among the Passeres, peculiar to the Sand- 
wich Islands, and the Apterygidse among the Struthiones, 
peculiar to New Zealand. 

Order III.—PSITTACI. 

The Parrots have been the subject of much difference of 
opinion among ornithologists, and no satisfactory arrangement 
of the order into families and genera has yet been reached. 
Professor Garrod has lately examined certain points in the 
anatomy of a large number of genera, and proposes to revolu- 
tionize the ordinary classifications. Until, however, a general 
examination of their whole anatomy, internal and external, has 
been made by some competent authority, it will be unsafe to 
adopt the new system, as we have as yet no guide to the com- 
parative value of the characters made use of. I therefore keep 
as much as possible to the old groups, founded on external 
characters, only using the indications furnished by Professor 
Garrod’s paper, to determine the position of doubtful genera. 

Family 76. — CACATUID^E. (5 Genera, 35 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nearctic Pal>;arot:c Ethiopian Oriental Australian 
Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-rkuionh. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. 

i .a — 

The Cacatuidse, Plyctolopliid®, or Camptolophidae, as they have 
been variously termed, comprise all those crested parrots usually 
termed Cockatoos, together with one or two doubtful forms. 
They are very abundant in the Australian region, more espe- 
cially in the Austro-Malayan portion of it, one species inhabiting 
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the Philippine Islands ; but they do not pass further east than 
the Solomon Islands and are not found in New Zealand. The 
distribution of the genera is as follow: — 

Cacatua (18 sp.) ranges from the Philippine Islands, Celebes 
and Lombok, to the Solomon Islands and to Tasmania; Galopsitta 
(1 sp.) Australia ; Calyptorhynchus (8 sp.) is confined to Australia 
and Tasmania ; Microglossus (2 sp.) (perhaps a distinct family) 
to the Papuan district and North Australia; Licmetis (3 sp.) 
Australia, Solomon Islands, and (?) New Guinea; Nasitema 
(3 sp.), a minute form, the smallest of the whole order, and 
perhaps not belonging to this family, is only known from the 
Papuan and Solomon Islands. 

-PLATYCERCIDiE. (11 Genera, 57 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nearctio Pal^earctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 
Sub-reoionb. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. 

1 . 2 . 3. 4 

The Platycercid® comprise a series of large-tailed Parrots, of 
weak structure and gorgeous colours, with a few ground-feed- 
ing genera of more sober protective tints ; the whole family 
being confined to the Australian region. The genera are : — 

(i«x> io» aw) Platycercus (14 sp.), Australia, Tasmania, and Nor- 
folk Island; Psephotns (6 sp.), Australia; Polytelis (3 sp.), 
Australia ; Nymphicus (1 sp.), Australia and New Caledonia ; 
(2002 2003) Aprosmidus (6 sp.), Australia, Papua, Timor, and Mo- 
luccas; Pyrrhulopsis (3 sp.), Tonga and Fiji Islands; Cyano- 
ramphus (14 sp.), New Zealand, Norfolk Island, New Caledonia, 
and Society Islands ; Melopsittacus (1 sp.), Australia ; Euphema 
(7 sp.), Australia ; Pesoporus (1 sp.), Australia and Tasmania ; 
Geopsittacus (1 sp.), West Australia. The four last genera are 
ground-feeders, and are believed by Professor Garrod to be allied 
to the Owl-Parrot of New Zealand ( Stringops ). 
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Family 78. — PALJ£ORNITHIDvE. (8 Genera, 65 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nearctic Palae Arctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 
Sub-regions. Sub-beqxons. Sub-regions. Sub-rajionb. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. 

I i.a-* i.a. a. 4 l.a — 

I class here a group of birds brought together, for the most 
part, by geographical distribution as well as by agreement in in- 
ternal structure, but which is nevertheless of a very uncertain 
and provisional character. 

Palceomis (18 sp.), the Oriental region, Mauritius, Rodriguez, 
and Seychelle Islands, and a species in Tropical Africa, apparently 
identical with the Indian P. torquaius, and therefore— considering 
the very ancient intercourse between the two countries, and the 
improbability of the species remaining unchanged if orig ina ting 
by natural causes — most likely the progeny of domestic birds in- 
troduced from India. Prioniturus (3 sp.), Celebes and the 
Philippine Islands ; ( a081 ) Oeoffroyus (5 sp.), Bouru to Timor and 
the Solomon Islands ; Tanygnathus (5 sp.), Philippines, Celebes, 
and Moluccas to New Guinea ; Eclectus (8 sp.), Moluccas and 
Papuan Islands ; Psiitinus (1 sp.), Tenasserim to Sumatra and 
Borneo; Cyclopsitta (8 sp.), Papuan Islands, Philippines and 
North-east Australia ; Loriculus (17 sp.), ranges over the whole 
Oriental region to Flores, the Moluccas, and the Papuan island 
of Mysol; but most of the species are concentrated in the district 
including the Philippines, Celebes, Gilolo, and Flores, there 
being 1 in India, 1 in South China, 1 in Ceylon, 1 in Java, 1 in 
Malacca, Sumatra, and Borneo, 3 in Celebes, 5 in the Philip- 
pines, and the rest in the Moluccas, Mysol, and Flores. This 
genus forms a transition to the next family. 
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Family 79. — TRICH0GL0SSIDJ5. (6 Genera, 57 Species.) 

General Distribution. 
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1 . 2.3 - 


The Trichoglossidffi, or Brush-tongued Paroquets, including the 
Lories, are exclusively confined to the Australian region, where 
they ’extend from Celebes to the Marquesas Islands, and south 
to Tasmania The genus Nanodes {— Lathamvs) has been 
shown by Professor Garrod to differ from Trichoglosms in the 
position of the carotid arteries. I therefore make it a distinct 
genus but do not consider that it should be placed in another 
family. The genera here admitted are as follows : — 

Trichoglossus (29 sp.), ranges over the whole Austro-Malay 
and Australian sub-regions, and to the Society Islands ; ( 2047 ) 
Nanodes (1 sp.), Australia and Tasmania ; Charmosyna (1 sp.). 
New Guinea (Plate X. Yol. I. p. 414) ; Nos (9 sp.), Bouru and 
Sanguir Island north of Celebes, to the Solomon Islands, and in 
Puynipet Island to the north-east of New Ireland; (*°* 2W# ) Lorius 
(13 sp.), Bouru and the Solomon Islands ; ( 2M1 2043 ) Coriphilus (4 
sp.), Samoa, Tonga, Society and Marquesas Islands. 

Family 80. — CONUBID.dE. (7 Genera, 79 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nrarctjc Palasarctic Ethiopixn Oriental Australian 
Sub-regions. Sub-kkoions. Sub-regions. Sub-rfgions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. 


1 . 2 . 3 .* 

The Conuridffi, which consist of the Macaws and their allies, 
are wholly confined to America, ranging from the Straits of 
Mage lla n to South Carolina and Nebraska, with Cuba and 
Jamaica. Professor Garrod places Pyrrhura (which has generally 
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been classed as a part of the genud Conurus) in a separate family, 
on account of the absence of the ambiens muscle of the knee, 
but as we are quite iguorant of tbe classificational value of this 
character, it is better for the present to keep both as distinct 
genera of the same family. The genera are : — 

Ara (15 sp.), Paraguay to Mexico and Cuba; Rhyneopsitta (1 
sp.), Mexico ; Henicognatlms ^1 sp.), Chili ; Conurus (30 sp.), the 
range of the family; Pyrrhura (16 sp.), Paraguay and Bolivia to 
Costa Pica ; Bolborhynchus (7 sp.), La Plata, Bolivia and West 
Peru, with one species in Mexico and Guatemala; Brotogerys (9 
sp.), Brazil to Mexico. • 

Family 81. — PSITTACIDiE. — (12 Genera, 87 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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— 


The Psittacidae comprise a somewhat heterogeneous assemblage 
of Parrots and Paroquets of the Neotropical and Ethiopian regions, 
which are combined here more for convenience than because 
they are believed to form a natural group. The genera Chrysotis 
and Pionus have no oil-gland, while Psittacula and Agapomis 
have lost the furcula, but neither of these characters are pro- 
bably of more than generic value. The genera are : — 

Psittacus (2 sp.), West Africa ; Coracopsis (5 sp.), Madagascar, 
Comoro, and Seychelle Islands ; Pceocephalus (9 sp.), all Tropical 
and South Africa ; ( 208s _ 2066 ) Caica (9 sp.), Mexico to Amazonia ; 
Chrysotis (32 sp.), Paraguay to Mexico and the West Indian 
Islands ; Triclnria (1 sp.), Brazil ; Deroptyus (1 sp.), Amazonia ; 
Pionus (9 sp.), Paraguay to Mexico ; Urochroma (7 sp.), Tro- 
pical South America; Psittacula (6 sp.), Brazil to Mexico; 
JPoliopsitta (2 sp.), Madagascar and West Africa; Agapomis (4 
sp.). Tropical and South Africa. 
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Family 82.— NESTOR IDAS. (? 2 Genera, 6 Species.) 

Genehal Distribution. 

Neotropical Ne arctic P alas arctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 

Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Bub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. 


The present family is formed to receive the genus Nestor (5 
sp.), confined to New Zealand and Norfolk Island. Its affinities 
are dopbtful, but it appears to have relations with the American 
Couuridse and the Australian Trichoglossidse. With it is placed 
the rare and remarkable Dasyptilus (1 sp.), of New Guinea, of 
which however veiy little is known. 


Family 83. — STRINGOPIDA5. (1 Genus, 2 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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This family contains only the curious owl-like nocturnal 
Parrot of New Zealand, Stringops habroptilus (Plate XIII. 
Yol .1. p. 455). An allied species is said to inhabit the Chatham 
Islands, if not now extinct. 

General Remarks on the Distribution of the Psittaci. 

Although ttoTTarrots are now generally divided into several 
■distinct families, yet they form so well marked and natural a 
group, and are so widely separated from all other birds, that 
we may best discuss their peculiarities of geographical distri- 
bution by treating them as a whole. By the preceding 
enumeration we find that there are about 386 species of known 
parrots, which are divided into 52 genera. They are pre- 
eminently a tropical group, for although a few species extend 
a considerable distance into the temperate zone, these are 
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marked exceptions to the rule which limits the parrot tribe to 
the tropical and sub-tropical regions, roughly defined as extend- 
ing about 30° on each side of the equator. In America a species 
of Conums reaches the straits of Magellan on the south, while 
another inhabits the United States, and once extended to the 
great lakes, although now confined to the south-eastern districts. 
In Africa parrots do not reach the northern tropic, owing to the 
desert nature of the country ; and in the south they barely reach 
the Orange Eiver. In India they extend to about 35° N. in the 
western Himalayas ; and in the Australian region, not only to 
New Zealand but to Macquarie Islands in 54° S., the farthest 
point from the equator reached by the group. But although 
found in all the tropical regions they are most unequally dis- 
tributed. Africa is poorest, possessing only 6 genera and 25 
species ; the Oriental region is also very poor, having but 6 
genera and 29 species ; the Neotropical region is much richer, 
having 14 genera and 141 species ; while the smallest in area 
and the least tropical in climate — the Australian region, pos- 
sesses 31 genera and 176 species, and it also possesses exclusively 
5 of the families, Trichoglossidae, Platycercidae, Cacatuidae, 
Nestoridse, and Stringopidse. The portion of the earth’s surface 
that contains the largest number of parrots in proportion to its 
area is, undoubtedly, the Austro-Malayan sub-region, including 
the islands from Celebes to the Solomon Islands. The area of 
these islands is probably not one-fifteenth of that of the four 
tropical regions, yet they contain from one-fifth to one-fourth of 
all the known parrots. In this area too are found many of the 
most remarkable forms, — all the crimson lories, the great black 
Cockatoos, the pigmy Nasiterna, the raquet-tailed Prionitut'us, 
and the bareheaded Dasyptilus. 

The almost universal distribution of Parrots wherever the 
climate is sufficiently mild or uniform to furnish them with a 
perennial supply of food, no less than their varied details of 
organization, combined with a great uniformity of general type, 
— tell us, in unmistakable language, of a very remote antiquity. 
The only early record of extinct parrots is, however, in the 
Miocene of France, where remains apparently allied to the West 
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African Psittaeus, have been found. But the origin of so wide- 
spread, isolated, and varied a group, must be far earlier than 
this, and not improbably dates back beyond the dawn of the 
Tertiaiy period. Some primeval forms may have entered the 
Australian region with the Marsupials, or not long after them ; 
while perhaps at a somewhat later epoch they were introduced 
into South America. In these two regions they have greatly 
flourished, while in the two other tropical regions only a few 
types have been found, capable of maintaining themselves, among 
the higher forms of mammalia, and in competition with a more 
varied series of birds. This seems much more probable than 
the supposition that so highly organized a group should have 
originated in the Australian region, and subsequently become 
so widely spread over the globe. 


Order IV.—COLUMBM 

Family 84. — COLUMBID^E. (44 Genera, 365 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nearotio Palajarctio Ethiopian Oriental Australian 

Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. 

l.a.3.4 | 1.8.3.4| 1.8.3.«| l.a.3.4 | l.a.3.4 |l.a.3.4 

The Columbidse, or Pigeons and Doves, are almost universally 
distributed, but very unequally in the different regions. Being 
best adapted to live in warm or temperate climates, they dimin- 
ish rapidly northwards, reaching about 62° N. Latitude in North 
America, but considerably farther in Europe. Both the Nearc- 
tic and Palaearctic regions are very poor in genera and species 
of pigeons, those of the former region being mostly allied to 
Neotropical, and those of the latter to Oriental and Ethiopian 
types. The Ethiopian region is, however, itself very poor, and 
several of its peculiar forms are confined to the Madagascar sub- 
region. The Neotropical region is very rich in peculiar genera, 
though but moderately so in number of species. The Oriental 
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region closely approaches it in both respects ; but the Austra- 
lian region is by far the richest, possessing nearly double the 
genera and species of any other region, and abounding in re- 
markable forms quite unlike those of any other part of the 
globe. The following table gives the number of genera and 
species in each region, and enables us readily to determine 
the comparative richness and isolation of each, as regards this 


extensive family : — 




Regions. 

No. of Genera. 

Peculiar Genera. 

No. of Species. 

Neotropical 

13 

9 

75 

Nearctic 

5 

1 

7, 

Palrearctic 

8 

0 

9* 

Ethiopian 

C 

1 

37 

Oriental 

12 

1 

CG 

Australian 

24 

14 

148 


With the exception of Columba and Turtur, which have a 
wide range, Treron, common to the Oriental and Ethiopian 
regions, and Carpophaga, to the Oriental and Australian, most 
of the genera of pigeons are either restricted to or very 
characteristic of a single region. 

The distribution of the genera here admitted is as follows : — 

Treron (37 sp.), the whole Oriental region, and eastward to 
Celebes, Amboyna and Flores, also the whole Ethiopian region 
to Madagascar; Ptilopus (52 sp.), the Australian region (exclud- 
ing New Zealand) and the Indo-Malay sub-region ; Alectmnas 
(4 sp.), Madagascar and the Mascarene Islands : Carpophaga 
(50 sp.), the whole Australian and Oriental regions, but much 
the most abundant in the former; ( 2274 ) Iantlicenas (11 sp.), 
Japan, Andaman, Nicobar, and Philippine Islands, Timor and 
Gilolo to Samoa Islands ; ( 2278 ) Lcucomdtxna (1 sp.), Australia ; 
Lopholaimus (1 sp.), Australia ; ( 2279 “ 4 2283 ) Alscecomus (2 sp.), 
Himalayas to Ceylon and Tenasserim ; Columba (46 sp.), 
generally distributed over all the regions except the Australian, 
one species however in the Fiji Islands ; 1 Ectopistes (1 sp.), east 
of North America with British Columbia ; Zenaidura (2 sp.), 
Veragua to Canada and British Columbia ; (Ena (1 sp.), Tropical 
and South Africa; Oeopelia (6 sp.), Philippine Islands and Java 
to Australia; Macropygia (14 sp.), Nepal, Hainan, Nicobar, Java, 
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and Philippines to Australia and New Ireland; Tv/raccena (3 
sp.), Celebes, Timor, and Solomon Islands ; Reinwardtasnas (1 
sp.), Celebes to New Guinea; Twrtur (24 sp.), Palsearctic, 
Ethiopian and Oriental regions with Austro-Malaya; Ohceme- 
pelia (7 sp.), Brazil and Bolivia to Jamaica, California, and 
South-east United States; Columbula (2 sp.), Brazil and La 
Plata to Chili; Scardafella (2 sp.), Brazil and Guatemala; 
Zenaida (10 sp.), Chili and La Plata to Columbia and the 
Antilles, Fernando Noronha ; Melopelia (2 sp.), Chili to Mexico 
and California ; Peristera (4 sp.), Brazil to Mexico ; Metriopelia (2 
sp.), West America from Ecuador to Chili ; Gymnopelia (1 sp.), 
West Peru and Bolivia ; Leptoptila (11 sp.), Paraguay to Mexico 
and the Antilles ; ( m ’ ! 2318 “ nd 232 °) Geotrygon (14 sp.), Paraguay to 
Mexico and the Antilles ; Aplopelia (5 sp.), Tropical and South 
Africa, St. Thomas and Princes Island; Chalocopelia (4 sp.), 
Tropical and South Africa ; Starnoenas (1 sp.), Cuba ; Ocyphaps 
(1 sp.), Australia (Plate XII. Yol. I. p. 441) ; Petrophassa (1 
sp.), North-west Australia; Chalocophaps (8 sp.), the Oriental 
region to New Guinea and Australia ; Trugon (1 sp.), New 
Guinea ; Henicophaps (1 sp.), Waigiou and New Guinea ; Phaps 
(3 sp.), Australia and Tasmania ; Leucosarcia (1 sp.), East Aus- 
tralia ; Phapitreron (2 sp.), Philippine Islands ; Geophaps (2 sp.), 
North and East Australia ; Lophophaps (3 sp.), Australia; Calcenas 
(1 sp.), scattered on the smaller islands from the Nicobars and 
Philippines to New Guinea; Otidiphaps (1 sp.), New Guinea; 
Phlogcenas (7 sp.), Philippine Islands and Celebes to the 
Marquesas Islands; Goura (2 sp.), New Guinea and the islands 
on the north-east (Plate X. Yol. I. p 414). 


Family 84a.— DIDUNCULIDiE. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Didunculus stigirostris, a hook-billed ground-pigeon, 
found only in the Samoa Islands, is so peculiar in its structure 
that it is considered to form a distinct family. 


Family 85. — DIDIDA5. — (2 Genera, 3 Species.) 
General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nsarctio Pauearctic | Ethiopian I Oriental Australian 
Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-reoionb. | Sub-regions. [ Bub-reoionb. Sub-regions. 


The birds which constitute this family are now all extinct ; 
but as numerous drawings are in existence, taken from living 
birds some of which were exhibited in Europe, and a stuffed 
specimen, fragments of which still remain, was in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford down to 1755, they must be classed among 
recent, as opposed to geologically extinct species. The Dodo 
(JDidus ineptus) a large, unwieldy, flightless bird, inhabited 
Mauritius down to the latter part of the 17th century ; and an 
allied form, the Solitaire ( Pezophaps solitaria ), was found only 
in the island of Eodriguez, where it survived about a century 
later. Old voyagers mention a Dodo also in Eourbon, and a 
rude figure of it exists ; but no remains of this bird have been 
found. Almost complete skeletons of the Dodo and Solitaire 
have, however, been recovered from the swamps of Mauritius and 
the caves of Eodriguez, proving that they were both extremely 
modified forms of pigeon. These large birds were formerly very 
abundant, and being excellent eating and readily captured, the 
early voyagers to these islands used them largely for food. As they 
could be caught by man, and very easily by dogs, they were soon 
greatly diminished in numbers ; and the introduction of swine, 
which ran wild in the forests and fed on the eggs and young 
birds, completed their extermination. 

The existence in the Mascarene Islands of a group of such 
remarkable terrestrial birds, with aborted wings, is parallel to 
that of the Apteryx and Dinornis in New Zealand, the Casso- 
waries of Austro-Malaya, and the short-winged Bails of New; 
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Zealand, Tristan d’Acunha, and other oceanic islands ; and the 
phenomenon is clearly dependent on the long-continued absence 
of enemies, which allowed of great increase of balk and the 
total loss of the power of flight, without injury. In some few 
cases (the Ostrich for example) birds incapable of flight co-exist 
with large carnivorous mammalia ; but these birds are large and 
powerful, as well as very swift, and are thus able to escape from 
some enemies and defend themselves against others. The entire 
absence of the smaller and more defenceless ground-birds from 
the adjacent island of Madagascar, is quite in accordance with 
this view, because that island has several small but destructive 
carnivorous animals. 

General Remarks on the Distribution of the Columbce. 

The striking preponderance of Pigeons, both as to genera and 
species, in the Australian region, would seem to indicate that at 
some former period it possessed a more extensive land area in 
which this form of bird-life took its rise. But there are other 
considerations which throw doubt upon this view. The western 
half of the Malay Archipelago, belonging to the Oriental region, 
is also rich in pigeons, since it has 43 species belonging to 11 
genera, rather more than are found in all the rest of the Oriental 
regioa Again, we find that the Mascarene Islands and the An- 
tilles both possess more pigeons than we should expect, in pro- 
portion to those of the regions to which they belong, and 
to their total amount of bird-life. This looks as if islands were 
more favourable to pigeon-development than continents ; and if 
we group together the Pacific and the Malayan Islands, the 
Mascarene group and the Antilles, we find that they contain to- 
gether about 170 species of pigeons belonging to 24 out of the 47 
genera here adopted ; while all the great continents united only 
produce about the same number of species belonging (if we omit 
those peculiar to Australia) to only 20 genera. The great deve- 
lopment of the group in the Australian region may, therefore, be 
due to its consisting mainly of islands, and not to the order 
having originated there, and thus having had a longer period in 
which to develop. I have elsewhere suggested ( Ibis 1865, p. 366) 
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a physical cause for this peculiarity of distribution. Pigeons 
build rude, open nests, and their young remain helpless for a 
considerable period. They are thus exposed to the attacks of 
such arboreal quadrupeds or other animals as feed on eggs or 
young birds. Monkeys are very destructive in this respect; 
and it is a noteworthy fact that over the whole Australian re- 
gion, the Mascarene Islands and the Antilles, monkeys are un- 
known. In the Indo-Malay sub-region, where monkeys are 
generally plentiful, the greatest variety of pigeons occurs in the 
Philippines, where there is but a single species in one island ; 
and in Java, where monkeys are far less numerous than in Sumatra 
or Borneo. If wo add to this consideration the fact, that mam- 
malia and rapacious birds are, as a rule, far less abundant in 
islands than on continents ; and that the extreme development 
of pigeon-life is reached in the Papuan group of islands, in which 
mammalia (except a few marsupials, bats, and pigs) are wholly 
absent, we see further reason to adopt this view. It is also to 
be noted that in America, comparatively few pigeons are found 
in the rich forests (comparable to those of the Australian insular 
region in which they abound), but are mostly confined to the 
open campos, the high Andes, and the western coast districts, 
from which the monkey-tribe are wholly absent. 

This view is further supported by the great development of 
colour that is found in the pigeons of these insular regions, cul- 
minating in the golden-yellow fruit-dove of the Fiji Islands, the 
metallic green Nicobar-pigeon of Malaya, and the black and 
crimson Alectrcenas of Mauritius. Here also, alone, we meet 
with crested pigeons, rendering the possessors more conspicuous ; 
such as the Lopholaimus of Australia and the crowned Omora of 
New Guinea ; and here too are more peculiar forms of terrestrial 
pigeons than elsewhere, though none have completely lost the 
power of flight but the now extinct Dididte. 

The curious liking of pigeons for an insular habitat is well 
shown in the genera Ianthoinas and Galcenas. The former, con- 
taining 11 species, ranges over a hundred degrees of longitude, 
and forty-five of latitude, extending into three regions, yet 
nowhere inhabits a continent or even a large island. It is 
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fouiid in the Andaman and Nicobar Islands ; in the Philippines, 
Gilolo, and the smaller Papuan Islands, and in Japan ; yet not in 
any of the largfe Malay Islands or in Australia. The other genus. 
Catenas, consists of but a single species, yet this ranges from the 
Nicobar Islands to New Guinea. It is not, however, as far as 
known, found on any of the large islands, but seems to prefer 
the smaller islands which surround them. We here have the 
general preference of pigeons for islands, further developed in 
these two genera into a preference for small islands ; and it is 
probable that the same cause — the greater freedom from danger — 
has produced both phenomena. 

Of the geological antiquity of the Columboe we have no evi- 
dence ; but their wide distribution, their varied forms, and their 
great isolation, all point to an origin, at least as far back as that 
we have assigned as probable in the case of the Parrots. 


Order V.—GALLINAE. 

Family 86. — PTEKOCLIDAL. (2 Genera, 16 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

NrOTROPICAL NEARCTIC PALAi ARCTIC ETHIOPIAN ORIENTAL AUSTRALIAN 

Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. 

a. 3. 4 1-3.4 

The Pteroclidie, or Sand-grouse, are elegantly formed birds with 
pointed tails, and plumage of beautifully varied protective tints, 
characteristic of the Ethiopian region and Central Asia, though 
extending into Southern Europe and Hindostan. Being pre- 
eminently desert-birds, they avoid the forest-districts of all these 
countries, but abound in the most arid situations and on the 
most open and barren plains. The distribution of the genera is 
as follows : — 

Pterocles (14 sp.), has the same range as the family ; Syrrhap - 
tea (2 sp.), normally inhabits Tartary, Thibet, and Mongolia to 
the country around Pekin, and occasionally visits Eastern Europe. 
But a few years back (1863) great numbers suddenly appeared in 
VOL. II. z 
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Europe and extended westward to the shores of the Atlantic, 
while some even reached Ireland and the Faeroes. (Plate IIL 
VoL I p. 226.) 


Family 87.— TETRAONIDA2. (29 Genera, 170 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Tetraonidtc, including the Grouse, Partridges, Quails, and 
allied forms, abound in all parts of the Eastern continents ; they 
are less plentiful in North America and comparatively scarce in 
South America, more than half the Neotropical species being 
found north of Panama ; and in the Australian region there are 
only a few of small size. The Ethiopian region probably contains^ 
most species ; next comes the Oriental — India proper from the 
Himalayas to Ceylon having twenty ; while the Australian region, 
with 15 species, is the poorest. These facts render it probable 
that the Tetraonidse are essentially denizens of the great northern 
continents, and that their entrance into South America, Aus- 
tralia, and even South Africa, is, comparatively speaking, recent. 

■ They have developed into forms equally suited to the tropical 
plains and the arctic regions, some of them being among the few 
denizens of the extreme north, as well as of the highest alpine 
snows. The genera are somewhat unsettled, and there is even 
some uncertainty as to the limits between this family and the 
next ; but the following are those now generally admitted : — 
Ptilopachua (1 sp.), West Africa; Franeolinut (34 sp.), all 
Africa, South Europe, India to Ceylon, and South China ; Orty- 
gomis (3 sp.), Himalayas to Ceylon, Sumatra, and Borneo : Peli- 
perdix (1 sp.), West Africa ; Perdix (3 sp.), the whole Continen- 
tal Palsearctic region ; Maryaroperdix (1 sp.), Madagascar ; Oreo- 
perdix (1 sp.), Formosa ; Arborophila (8 sp.), the Oriental Con- 
tinent and the Philippines ; Peloperdix (4 sp.), Tenasserim and 
Malaya ; Coturnix (21 sp.), Temperate Palsearctic, Ethiopian and 
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Oriental regions, and the Australian to New Zealand ; Bollulus (2 
sp.), Siam to Sumatra, Borneo, and Philippines ; Calaperdix (1 
sp.), Malacca and Sumatra ; Odontophorm (17 sp.), Brazil and 
Peru to Mexico; Dendrortyx (3 sp.), Guatemala and Mexico^ 
Cyrtonyx (3 sp.), Guatemala to New Mexico ; Ortyx (8 sp.), Hon- 
duras and Cuba to Canada ; Eupsychortyx (6 sp.), Brazil and 
Ecuador to Mexico ; Callipepla (3 sp.), Mexico to California ; 
Lophortyx (2 sp.), Arizona and California ; Oreortyx (1 sp.), Cali- 
fornia and Oregon (Plate XVIII., VoL II. p. 128) ; Lei^wa (1 sp.), 
Snowy Himalayas and East Thibet ; Caccabis (10 sp.), Palsearc- 
tic region to Abyssinia, Arabia and the Punjaub ; Tetraogalhcs 
(4 sp.), Caucasus and Himalayas to Altai Mountains; Tetrao 
(7 sp.), northern parts of Pahearctic and Nearctic regions ; Cen - 
troccrcm (1 sp.), Rocky Mountains ; Pedioccetes^2 sp.), North 
and North-west America (Plate XVIII. Vol. II. p. 128); Cupi - 
donia (1 sp.), East and North-Central United States and Canada ; 
iBonasa (3 sp.), north of Nearctic and Palsearctic regions ; Lago - 
tjms (6 sp.), Arctic Zone and northern parts of Nearctic and 
Pahearctic regions. 

Family 88.— PIIASIANID^E. (18 Genera, 75 Species.) 
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The Phasianidae, including the Pea-fowl, Pheasants, and Jungle- 
fowl, the Turkeys, and the Guinea-fowl, are very widely distri- 
buted, but are far more abundant than elsewhere in the Eastern 
parts of Asia, both tropical and temperate. Leaving out the African 
guinea-fowls and the American turkeys, we have 13 genera and 
63 species belonging to the Oriental and Palsearctic regions. 
These are grouped by Mr. Elliot (whose arrangement we mainly 
follow") in 5 sub-families, of which 3 — Pavohnire, Euplocaminas, 
and Gallinai—- are chiefly Oriental, while the Lophophornim and 
Phasianime are mostly Palrearctic or from the highlands on the 

z 2 
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borders of the two regions. Tho genera adopted by Mr. Elliot in 
his Monograph are the following : — 

Pavonine, 4 genera. — Pavo (2 sp.), Himalayas to Ceylon, 
Siam, to South-west China and Java ; Argusianus (4 sp.), Siam, 
Malay Peninsula, and Borneo (Plate IX. Yol. I. p. 339) ; Poly- 
pleetron (5 sp.), Upper Assam to South-west China and Sumatra ; 
Crossoptilon (4 sp.), Thibet and North China. (Plate III. Vol. 
I.p. 226.) 

Lophophorinas, 4 genera. — Lophophorua (3 sp.), High woody 
region of Himalayas from Cashmere to West China ; Tetraophasis 
(1 sp.), East Thibet; Ceriomis (5 sp.), Highest woody Himalayas 
from Cashmere to Bhotan and Western China (Plato VII. Vol. I. 
p. 331) ; Pwcrasia (3 sp.), Lower and High woody Himalayas 
from the Hindoo Koosh to North-west China. 

Phasianinas, 2 genera. — Phasianm (12 sp.), Western Asia to 
Japan and Formosa, south to near Canton and Yunan, and the 
Western Himalayas, north to the Altai Mountains ; Thaumalea 
(3 sp.), North-western China and Mongolia. (Plate III. Vol. I. 

p. 226.) 

EoPLOCAMlN-ffi, 2 genera. — Euplocamns (12 sp.), Cashmere, 
along Southern Himalayas to Siam, South China and Formosa, 
and to Sumatra and Borneo ; Ithaginis (2 sp.), High Himalayas 
from Nepal to North-west China. 

Galling, 1 genus. — Gallus (4 sp.), Cashmere to Hainan, 
Ceylon, Borneo, Java, and eastwards to Celebes and Timor. (Cen- 
tral India, Ceylon, and East Java, have each a distinct species of 
Jungle-fowl.) 

Meleagrinas, 1 genus. — Mcleagris (3 sp.), Eastern and 
Central United States and south to Mexico, Guatemala and 
Yucatan. 

Agelasthle, 2 genera. — Phasidus (1 sp.), West Africa; 
Agelastes (1 sp.), West Africa. 

NumidiNjB, 2 genera. — Acryllium (1 sp.), West Africa ; Nu- 
mida (9 sp.), Ethiopian region, east to Madagascar, south to 
Natal and Great Fish Eiver, 
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Family 89. — TURNICIDiE. (2 Genera, 24 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Tumicidse are small Quail-like birds, supposed to have 
remote affinities with the American Tinamous, and with suffi- 
cient dfstinctive peculiarities to constitute a separate family. 
They range over the Old World, from Spain all through Africa 
and Madagascar, and over the whole Oriental region to Formosa, 
and then north again to Pekin, as well as south-eastward to Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania. The genus Turnix (23 sp.), has the range 
of the family; Ortyxelos (1 sp.), inhabits Senegal; but the 
latter genus may not belong to this family. 

Family 90. — MEGAPODIIDvE. (4 Genera, 20 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Megapodiidaj, or Mound-makers and Brush-turkeys, are 
generally dull-coloured birds of remarkable habits and economy, 
which have no near allies, but are supposed to have a remote 
affinity with the South American Curassows. They are highly 
characteristic of the Australian region, extending into almost 
every part of it except New Zealand and the remotest Pacific 
islands, and only sending two species beyond its limits, — a 
Megapodim in the Philippine Islands and North-west Borneo, 
and another in the Nicobar Islands, separated by about 1,800 
miles from its nearest ally in Lombok. The Philippine species 
offers little difficulty, for these birds are found on the smallest 
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islands and sand-banks, and can evidently pass over a few miles 
of sea with ease ; but the Nicobar bird is a very different case, 
because none of the numerous intervening islands offer a single 
example of the family. Instead of being a well-marked and 
clearly differentiated form, as we should expect to find it if its 
remote and isolated habitat were due to natural causes, it so 
nearly resembles some of the closely-allied species of the Moluc- 
cas and New Guinea, that, had it been found with them, it would 
hardly have been thought specifically extinct I therefore 
believe that it is probably an introduction by the Malays, and 
that, owing to the absence of enemies and general suitability of 
conditions, it has thriven in the islands and has become slightly 
differentiated in colour from the parent stock. The following is 
the distribution of the genera at present known : — 

Talcgallus (2 sp.), New Guinea and East Australia ; Mcgace- 
phalon (1 sp.). East Celebes ; Lipoa (1 sp.). South Australia ; 
Mcyapodius (16 sp.), Philippine Islands and Celebes, to Timor, 
North Australia, New Caledonia, the Marian and Samoa Islands, 
and probably every intervening island, — also a species (doubtfully 
indigenous) in the Nicobar Islands. 

Family 91.— CEACIDtE. (12 Genera, 53 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


Neotropical 
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(Messrs. Sclater and Salvin’s arrangement is here followed). 

The Cracidse, or Curassows and Guans, comprise the largest 
and handsomest game-birdg of the Neotropical region, where 
they take the place of the grouse and pheasants of the Old 
World. They are almost all forest-dwellers, and are a strictly 
Neotropical family, only one species just entering the Nearctic 
region as far as New Mexico. They extend southward to Para- 
guay and the extreme south of Brazil, but none are found in the 
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Antilles, nor west of the Andes south of the bay of Guayaquil. 
The sub-families and genera are as follows : — 

C racing, 4 genera. — Crax (8 sp.), Mexico to Paraguay 
(Plate XV., VoL IL p. 28) ; Nothocrax (1 sp.), Guiana, Upper 
Bio Negro, and Upper Amazon; Pauxi (1 sp.), Guiana to 
Venezuela; Mitua (2 sp.), Guiana and Upper Amazon. 

PbnelomNjE, 7 genera. — Stegnolcema (1 sp.), Columbia and 
Ecuador; Penelope (14 sp.), Mexico to Paraguay and to western 
slope of Ecuadorian Andes ; Penelopina (1 sp.), Guatemala ; 
Pipile (3 sp.), Venezuela to Eastern Brazil ; Ahurria (1 sp ), 
Columbia ; Chamcepetes (2 sp.), Costa Bica to Peru ; Ortalida 
(18 sp.), New Mexico to Paraguay, also Tobago. 

Oreophasin^®, 1 genus. — Oreophasis (1 sp.), Guatemala. 

It thus appears that the Cracinse are confined to South America 
east of the Andes, except one species in Central America; 
whereas nine Penelopinaj and Oreophasis are found north of 
Panama. The species of the larger genera are strictly repre- 
sentative, each having its own distinct geographical area, so that 
two species of the same genus are rarely or never found in 
the same locality. 

Family 92. — TINAMIDA5. (9 Genera, 39 Species.) 


General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nkarctic Pai^earctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 

Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub- regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. 

l.fl.3 

The Tinamous are a veiy remarkable family of birds, with the 
general appearance of partridges or hemipodes, but with the tail 
either very small or entirely wanting. They differ greatly in 
their organization from any of the Old World Gallinte, and ap- 
proach, in some respects, the Struthiones or Ostrich tribe. They 
are very terrestrial in their habits, inhabiting the forests, open 
plains, and mountains of the Neotropical region, from Patagonia 
and Chili to Mexico ; but, like the Cracidse, they are absent from 
the Antilles. Their colouring is very sober and protective, as is 
the case with so many ground-birds, and they are seldom adorned 
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•with crests or other ornamental plumes, so prevalent in the order 
to which they belong. The sub-families and genera, according 
to the arrangement of Messrs. Sclater and Salvin, are as 
follows : — 

TiNAMlNi®, 7 genera . — Tinamus (7 sp.), Mexico to Paraguay; 
Notliocercus (3 sp.), Costa Eica to Venezuela and Ecuador ; Crypt- 
urus (16 sp.), Mexico to Paraguay and Bolivia ; Rhyncliotus (2 
sp.), Bolivia and South Brazil to La Plata ; Nothoprocta (4 sp.), 
Ecuador to Bolivia and Chili ; Nothara (4 sp.), Brazil and Bolivia 
to Patagonia ; Taoniscus (1 sp.), Brazil to Paraguay. 

Tinamothle, 2 genera . — Calodromas (1 sp.), La Plata and 
Patagonia ; Tinamotis (1 sp.), Andes of Peru and Bolivia. 

General Remarks on the Distribution of Gallina:. 

There are about400 known species of Gallinaceous birds grouped 
into 76 genera, of which no less than 65 are each restricted 
to a single region. The Tetraonkhe are the only cosmopolitan 
family, and even these do not extend into Temperate South Ameri- 
ca, and are very poorly represented in Australia. The Cracidaj 
and Tinamid* are strictly Neotropical, the Megapodiidm almost 
as strictly Australian. There remains the extensive family of the 
Phasianidse, which offers some interesting facts. We have first 
the well-marked sub-families of the Numidhuc and Meleagrime, 
confined to the Ethiopian and Nearctic regions respectively, and 
we find the remaining five sub-families, comprising about GO 
species, many of them the most magnificent of known birds, 
spread over the Oriental and the south-eastern portion of the 
Palsearctic regions. This restriction is remarkable, since there 
is no apparent cause in climate or vegetation why pheasants 
should not be found wild throughout southern Europe, as they 
were during late Tertiary and Post-Tertiary times. We have also 
to notice the remarkable absence of the Pheasant tribe from 
Hindostan and Ceylon, where the peacock and jungle-fowl are 
their sole representatives. These two forms also alone extend 
to Java, whereas in the adjacent islands of Borneo and Sumatra 
we have Argusianus, Polypkctron, and Euplocamus. The com- 
mon jungle-fowl (the origin of our domestic poultry) is the only 
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species which enters the Australian region as far as Celebes and 
Timor, and another species (Oallus ceneus) as far as Flores, and 
it is not improbable that these may have been introduced by man 
and become wild. 

We have very little knowledge of the extinct forms of Gallinae, 
but what we have assures us of their high antiquity, since we 
find such distinct groups as the jungle-fowl, partridges, and 
Pterocles, represented in Europe in the Miocene period ; while 
the Turkey, then as now, appears to have been a special American 
type. 

• Order VI.—OPISTHOCOMI. 

Family 93. — OPISTHOCOMIDA5. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nearctio Paljearctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 
Sub-regions. Sub-reoions. Sub- regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. 

-2 

The Hoazin ( Opistliocomus cristatus) is the sole representative 
of this family and of the order Opisthocomi. It inhabits the 
eastern side of Equatorial America in Guiana and the Lower 
Amazon ; and at Para is called “ Cigana ” or gipsy. It is a 
large, brown, long-legged, weakly-formed and loosely-crested 
bird, having such anomalies of structure that it is impossible 
to class, it along with any other family. It is one of those 
survivors, which tell us of extinct groups, of whose past existence 
we should otherwise, perhaps, remain for ever ignorant. 


Order VII. — A CCIP1TRES. 

Family 94.— VULTURIDyE. (10 Genera, 25 Species.) 


General Distribution. 

Neotropical ^arctic Pai.aiakctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 

Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. 
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Vultures range over all the great continents south of the Arctic 
Circle, being only absent from the Australian region, the Malay 
Islands, Ceylon, and Madagascar. The Old and New World 
forms are very distinct, belonging to two well-marked divisions, 
often ranked as families. The distribution of the genera is as 
follows : — 

Sub-family I. Vulturinje (6 genera, 16 species), confined to 
the Old World. — Vultur (1 sp.), Spain and North Africa through 
Nepal to China north of Ningpo ; Gyps (5 sp.), Europe south of 
59°, Africa, except the western sub-region, India, Siam, and 
Northern China; Pseudogyps (2 sp.), North-east Africa and 
Senegal, India and Burmah; Otogyps (2 sp.), South Europe, 
North-east and South Africa, India, and Siam; Lophogyps (1 
sp.), North-east and South Africa and Senegal; Neophron (4 
sp.). South Europe, India and the greater part of Africa. 

Sub-family II. Sarcorhamphin® (4 genera, 9 species), con- 
fined to the New World. — Sarcorhamphus (2 sp.), “ The Condor,” 
Andes of South America, and southern extremity below 41° south 
latitude ; Cathartes (1 sp.), America from 20° south latitude to 
Trinidad and Mexico ; Oatharistes (1 sp.), America from 40° north 
to 40° south latitude, but not on Pacific coast of United States ; 
Pseudogryphis (5 sp.), South America and Falkland Islands, and 
to 49° north latitude in North America, also Cuba and Jamaica. 

Family 95. — SEEPENTARIHLE. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical Neabctio ; Pal® arctic i Ethiopian Orisntal Australian 
Sub-regions. Sub-regions. | Sub-regions. ] Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-brgions. 

1 . 2.3 

The singular Secretary Bird ( Serpentarius ) is found over a 
large part of Africa. Its position is uncertain, as it has affinities 
both with the Accipitres, through Polyioroides (?) and with 
Caricma, which we place near the Bustards. (Plate IV. Vol. I. 

p. 261.) 
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Family 96. — FALCONIDiE. (69 Genera, 326 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


Neotropical 
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The Falconidae, including the various groups of Hawks, 
Kit^s, Buzzards, Eagles, and Falcons, aie absolutely cosmopolitan, 
ranging far into the arctic zone and visiting the most remote 
oceanic islands. They are abundant in all the great continents 
and larger islands, preferring open to woody regions. They are 
divided into several sub-familieB, the range of some of which are 
restricted. For this family as well as the preceding I follow the 
arrangement of Mr. Sharpe’s British Museum Catalogue, and shall 
give the approximate distribution of each sub-family, as well as 
of the several genera. 

Sub-family I. Polyborin® (2 genera, 10 species), the Neo- 
tropical region with California and Florida, Tropical and South 
Africa. — Polyborus (2 sp.), South America, and to California and 
Florida; lbyder (8 sp.), Tierra del Fuego to Honduras and 
Guatemala. 

Cariama and Scrpentarius, which Mr. Sharpe puts here, are 
so anomalous that I think it better to class them in separate 
families — Serpentariidse among the Accipitres, and Cariamidse 
near the Bustards. 

Sub-family II. Accipitrin® (10 genera, 87 species). — Cosmopo- 
litan. — Polyboroides (2 sp.), Africa and Madagascar ; 0iraw(15 sp.), 
Old and New Worlds, widely scattered, but absent from Eastern 
Equatorial America, and the Malay Archipelago except Celebes ; 
Micrastur (7 sp.), and Geranospim (2 sp.), Tropical parts of Neo- 
tropical region ; Urotriorcliis (l sp.), West Africa ; Erythrocnema 
(1 sp.), Chili and La Plata to California and Texas ; Melierax (5 
sp.), Africa except West African sub-region ; Astur (30 sp.), cos. 
mopolitan, except the Temperate South American sub-region ; 
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Nisoides (1 sp.), Madagascar; Nutniorchis (1 sp.), Madagascar; 
Accipiter (23 sp.), cosmopolitan, except Eastern Oceania. 

Sub-family III. Buteonixtf. (13 genera, 51 sp.), cosmopolitan, 
except the Malay and Pacific Islands. — Urospizias (1 sp.), 
East and Central Australia; Heterospizias (1 sp.), Tropical 
South America east of the Andes ; Tachytriorchis (2 sp,), Para- 
guay to California ; Buteo (18 sp.), cosmopolitan, except the Aus- 
tralian region and the Indo-Malayan sub-region ; Archibuteo ( 4 
sp.), North America to Mexico and the cooler parts of the 
Palsearctic region; Buteola (1 sp.), Veragua to the Amazon 
Valley ; Asturina (7 sp.), Paraguay and Bolivia to Southeast 
United States; Busarellus (1 sp.), Brazil to Guiana; Bnteo- 
gallus (1 sp.), Guiana and Columbia; Urubutinga (12 sp.), 
South Brazil and Bolivia to Mexico ; Harpyhaliceetus (1 sp.), 
Chili and North Patagonia to Veragua ; Morplmus (1 sp.), Ama- 
zonia to Panama ; Thrasaetus (1 sp.), Paraguay and Bolivia to 
Mexico. 

Sub-family IV. Aquiline (31 genera, 94 species), cosmo- 
politan. — Gypaetus (2 sp.), south of Palmarctic region from Spain 
to North China, Abyssinia, and South Africa ; Uroaiitiis (1 sp.), 
Australia and Tasmania; Aqiiila (9 sp.), Nearctic, Pakearctic, 
and Ethiopian regions and India ; Nisaetus (4 sp.), Africa and 
South Europe, India, Ceylon, and Australia ; Lophotriorchis (2 
sp.), Indo-Malay sub-region, and Bogota in South America; 
Neopus (1 sp.), India and Ceylon to Burmah, Java, Celebes and 
Temate ; Spiziastur (1 sp.), Guatemala to Brazil ; Spizcietus (10 
sp.), Central and South America, Africa, India, and Ceylon, to 
Celebes and New Guinea, Formosa, and Japan; Lophoaetus (1 
sp.), all Africa ; Asturinula (1 sp.), Africa, except extreme south ; 
Herpetotheres (1 sp.), Bolivia and Paraguay to Southern Mexico ; 
Dryotriorchis (1 sp.), West Africa; Circaetus (5 sp.) Africa to 
Central Europe, the Indian Peninsula, Timor ; Spilornis (6 sp.), 
Oriental region and Celebes ; Butastur (4 sp.), Oriental region to 
New Guinea and North-east Africa ; Hdotarsus (2 sp.), Africa 
south of the Sahara ; Haliceetus (7 sp.), cosmopolitan, except the 
Neotropical region ; Gypohierax (1 sp.), West Africa and Zan- 
zibar; Haliastur (2 sp.), Indian Peninsula to Ceylon, New Cale- 
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donia, and Australia ; Nauclerus (= Elanoides ) (1 sp.), Brazil to 
Southern United States ; Elanoides (= Nauclerus ) (1 sp.), Wes- 
tern and North-eastern Africa ; Milvus (6 sp.), the Old World 
and Australia ; Lophoictinia (1 sp.), Australia ; Bostrhamus (3 
sp.), Antilles and Florida to Brazil and Peru; Leptodon (4 
sp.), Central America to South Brazil and Bolivia ; Gypoictinia 
Q. sp.), South and West Australia; Elanus (5 sp.), Africa, India, 
and Malay Archipelago to Australia, South America to California ; 
Gampsonyx (1 sp.), Trinidad to Brazil ; Henicopemis (1 sp.), 
Papuan Islands ; Machwrhamphus (2 sp.), South-west Africa, 
Madagascar, and Malacca; Pernis (3 sp.), Palaearctic, Oriental, 
and Ethiopian regions. 

Sub-family V. Falconing (11 genera, 80 species), cosmopolitan. 
— Baza (10 sp.), India and Ceylon to the Moluccas and North 
Australia, West Coast of Africa, Natal, and Madagascar ; Har- 
pagus (3 sp.). Central America to Brazil and Peru ; Ictinia (2 sp.), 
Brazil to Southern United States ; Hierax (=Microhierax, Sharpe), 
(4 sp.), Eastern Himalayas to Borneo and Philippines ; Polio- 
hierax (2 sp.), East Africa and Burmah ; Spiziapteryx (1 sp.). La 
Plata; Harpa (1 sp.), New Zealand and the Auckland Islands; 
Falco (27 sp.), cosmopolitan, except the Pacific Islands ; Hierofalco 
(6 sp.), Nearctic and Palaearctic regions; Hicracidca (2 sp.), 
Australia ; Cerchneis (22 sp.), cosmopolitan, except Oceania. 

Family 97. — PANDIONIDAL. (2 Genera, 3 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Pandionidie, or Fishing Hawks, are universally distributed, 
with the exception of the Southern Temperate parts of South 
America. The genera are : — 

Pandion (1 sp.), the range of the entire family ; Polioaetus (2 
sp.), India through Malay Archipelago to Celebes and Sandwich 
Islands. 
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Family 98. — STKIGIDAS. (23 Genera, 180 Species.) 
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The Strigidae, or Owls, form an extensive and well-known 
family of nocturnal birds, which, although invariably placed next 
the Hawks, are now believed to be not very closely allied to the 
other Accipitres. They range over the whole globe, extending to 
the extreme polar regions and to the remotest oceanic islands. 
Their classification is very unsettled, and we therefore place the 
genera, for convenience, in the order in which they follow each 
other in the Hand List of Birds. Those adopted by most orni- 
thologists are the following : — 

Sarnia (1 sp.), the Arctic regions of both hemispheres ; Nyctea 
(l,sp.), South Carolina to Greenland and Northern Europe; 
Athene (40 sp.), the Eastern hemisphere to New Zealand and the 
Solomon Islands ; Ninox (7 sp.), the Oriental region. North China 
and Japan; Qlaucidiwm (7 sp.). Neotropical region, California, 
and Oregon, Europe to North China ; Micrathene (1 sp.), Mexico 
and Arizona; Pholeoptynx (2 sp.), Neotropical region, Texas, and 
North-west America ; Bubo (16 sp.), universally distributed, ex- 
cluding the Australian region ; Ket.upa (3 sp.), the Oriental 
region, Palestine; Scotopelia (2 sp.), West and South Africa; 
Seeps (30 sp.), universally distributed, excluding Australia and 
Pacific Islands ; Gymnoglaux (2 sp.), Antilles ; Lophostrix (2 sp.), 
Lower Amazon to Guatemala ; Symium (22 sp.), all regions but 
the Australian; Ciccaba (10 sp.), Paraguay to Mexico ; Nyctala- 
tinus (1 sp.), Columbia; Pulsatrix (2 sp.), Brazil and Peru 
to Guatemala ; Asio (6 sp.), all regions but the Australian, 
Sandwich Islands; Nyctalops (1 sp.), Cuba and Mexico to Brazil 
and Monte Video ; Pseudoscops (1 sp.), Jamaica ; Nyctala (4 sp.), 
the North Temperate zone; Strir (18 sp.), universally distri- 
buted ; Phodilus (1 sp.), Himalayas and Malaya. 
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In Mr. Sharpe’s Catalogue (published while this work was 
passing through the press) the genera of Owls are reduced to 19, 
arranged in two families — Strigidee, containing our last two 
genera, and Bubonidae, comprising the remainder. The species 
are increased to 190 ; but some genera are reduced, as Strix, 
which is said to contain only 5 species. 

. General Remarks on the Distribution of the Accipitres. 

The Birds of Prey are so widely distributed over the world’s 
surface that their general distribution calls for few remarks. Of 
the four families all but one are cosmopolites, Vultures alone being 
abseift from the Australian region, as well as from Indo-Malaya 
and Madagascar. If we take the sub-families, we find that each 
region has several which are confined to it. The only parts of 
the world where there is a marked deficiency of Accipitres is in 
the islands of the Pacific ; and it may be noted, as a rule, that 
these birds are more abundant in continents than in islands. 
There is not so much difference between the number of Birds of 
Prey in tropical and temperate regions, as is fqund in most 
other groups of laud-birds. North America and Europe have 
about 60 species each, while India has about 80, and South 
America about 120. The total number of Accipitres is 650 
comprised in 104 genera, and 4 (or perhaps more properly 5) 
families. In this estimate I have not included the Serpen- 
tariidaj, containing the Secretary Bird of Africa, as there is 
some doubt whether it really belongs to the Order. 

Order VIII.—GRALLM 

Family 99. — PALLIDAL (18 Genera, 163 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Rails are among the most widely distributed families of 
birds, many of the genera being cosmopolitan, and several of the 
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species ranging over half the globe. They are found in many re- 
mote islands ; and in some of these — as the Gallinula of Tristan 
d’Acunha, and the Notornis of Lord Howe’s Island and New Zea- 
land,— they have lost the power of flight. The classification of 
the Rallidse is not satisfactory, and the following enumeration of 
the genera must only be taken as affording a provisional sketch 
of the distribution of the group : — 

Rallus (18 sp.), Porzana (24 sp.), Gallinula (17 sp.), a’nd 
Fvlica (10 sp.), have a world-wide range ; Ortygometra (1 sp.), 
ranges over the whole North Temperate zone ; Porpilyrio (14 sp.), 
is more especially Oriental and Australian, but occurs also in 
South 'America, in Africa, and in South Europe ; Eulabcornis 
(15 sp.), is Ethiopian, Malayan, and Australian; Ilimantornis (l 
sp.), is West African only; Aramicles (24 sp.), is North and 
South American ; Eallina (16 sp.), is Oriental, but ranges east- 
ward to Papua ; Habroptila (1 sp.), is confined to the Moluccas ; 
Pareudiastes (1 sp.), the Samoa Islands ; Tribonyx (4 sp.), is 
Australian, and has recently been found also in New Zealand ; 
Ocydromus (4 sp.) ; Notornis (2 sp.), (Plate XITI. Vol. I. p. 455) ; 
and Cabalus (1 sp.), are peculiar to the New Zealand group. 

The sub-family, Heliornithinse (sometimes classed as a distinct 
family) consists of 2 genera, Heliornis (1 sp.), confined to the 
Neotropical region ; and Podica (4 sp.), the Ethiopian region ex- 
cluding Madagascar, and with a species (perhaps forming mother 
genus) in Borneo. 

Extinct Rallidce . — Remains of some species of this family have 
been found in the Mascarene Islands, and historical evidence 
shows that they have perhaps been extinct little more than a 
century. They belong to the genus Fulica, and to two extinct 
genera, Aphanapteryx and Erythromachus. The Aphanapteryx 
was a large bird of a reddish colour, with loose plumage, and 
perhaps allied to Ocydromus. Erythromachus was much smaller, 
of a grey-and-white colour, and is said to have lived chiefly on 
the eggs of the land-tortoises. (See Ibis, 1869, p. 256 ; and 
Proc. Zool. Soc., 1875, p. 40.) 
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Family 100.— SCOLOPACID/E. (21 Genera, 121 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Scolopacidm, comprehending the Snipes, Sandpipers, Cur- 
lews, and allied genera, are perhaps as truly cosmopolitan as 
any faniily of birds, ranging to the extreme north and visiting 
the remotest islands. The genera of universal distribution are 
the following : — 

Numcnim (16 sp.) ; Limosct (6 sp.) ; Totanus (12 sp.) ; Trin- 
goules , (6 sp.) ; Himantopus (6 sp.) ; Tringa (20 sp.) ; and Galli- 
nago (24 sp.). Those which have a more or less restricted dis- 
tribution are : — 

Ibidorhyncha (1 sp.), Central Asia and the Himalayas (Plate 
VII. Vol. I. p. 331) ; Helodromas (1 sp.), Falaearctic region and 
North India ; Terek ia (1 sp.), East Falaearctic, wandering to 
Tndia and Australia ; Rccurvirostra (6 sp.), Nearctic region to 
the High Andes, South Falaearctic, East and South Africa, Hin- 
dostan and Australia ; Micropelama (1 sp.), North America to 
Chili ; Machetes (1 sp.), Falaearctic region and Hiudostan 
(Plate I. Vol. I. p. 195) ; Ereunetes (3 sp.), Nearctic and Neo- 
tropical ; hvrinorlignclius (1 sp.), North-east Asia and Bengal ; 
Calidris (1 sp.), all regions but Australian ; Macrorliamphus (3 
sp.), Falaearctic and Nearctic, visits Brazil and India ; Scolopax 
(4 sp.), the whole Falaearctic region, to India, Java, and Australia ; 
Philohela (1 sp.), East Nearctic ; Rhynchau (4 sp.), Ethiopian and 
Oriental, Australia, and Temperate South America ; Phalaropus 
(3 sp.), North Temperate zone, and West Coast of America to 
Chili. 
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Family 101. — CIITONTT)ITVR. (1 Genus, 2 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Sheath-bills, Cliionis (2 sp.), are curious white birds, whose 
thick bill has a horny sheath at the base. Their nearest ally is 
Ilcematopus, a genus of Charadriidie. These birds are cbnfined 
to the Antarctic Islands, especially the Falkland Islands, the 
Crozets and Kerguelen’s Land. 


Family 102. — THINOCORIDA5. (2 Genera, 6 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


Nl'OTROPICAL 
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The Thinocoridae, or Quail-snipes, are small birds, confined to 
Temperate South America. They have much the appearance of 
Quails but are more nearly allied to Plovers. The two genera 
are : — 

Attagis (4 sp.), Falkland Islands, Straits of Magellan, Chili, 
Bolivia, and the High Andes of Peru and Ecuador ; Thinocorus 
(2 sp.), La Plata, Chili, and Peru. (Plate XVI. Vol. II. p. 40.) 


Family 103— PAIiRIILE. (2 Genera, 11 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


Neotropical 
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The Parridae, or Jacanas, are remarkable long-toed birds, often 
of elegant plumage, frequenting swamps and marshes, and walk- 
ing on the floating leaves of aquatic plants. They are found in 
all the tropics. Part'd (10 sp.), has the distribution of the family ; 
Hydrophasianus (1 sp.), is confined to the Oriental region. 

Family 104. — GLAREOLlDiE. (3 Genera, 20 Species.) 
General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nkarctic Palaearctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 
Sub- regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-reqiovh. Sub-regions. Sub-rkoions. 

1.2. 3. 4 1.2.3.41.2.3.4 1.2 

This family, comprising the Pratincoles and Coursers, is 
universally distributed over the Old World and to Australia. 

Glareola (9 sp.), has the distribution of the family ; Pluvia - 
nus (1 sp.), is confined to North Africa; Citrsonus (10 sp.), 
ranges over Africa, South Europe and India. 

The position of the genus Glareola is uncertain, for though 
generally classed here, Prof. Lilljeborg considers it to be an 
aberrant form of the Caprimulgidie ! It differs, in its insecti- 
vorous habits and in many points of external structure, from all 
its allies, and should probably form a distinct family. 

Family 105. — CIIAKADIID.E. (19 Genera, 101 Species.) 
General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nkarctic Palacarctic Ethiopian i Oriental Australian 
Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. | Sub-hecions. Sub-regions. 

1.8.3. 4 | 1.8. 3.4 j 1.8. 3.4 |1. 8. 3. 4 1.8.3.3 | 1 .8.3.4 

The extensive family of the Plovers and their numerous nlliAn, 
ranges over the whole globe. The genera now usually admitted 
into this family are the following : — 

( Udicnemus (9 sp.), is only absent from North America ; 
AZsactcs (2 sp.), India to Ceylon, Malay Islands and Australia ; 

A A 2 
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Vandlus (3 sp.), Palrearctic and Neotropical regions ; Chcctusia 
(15 sp.), the whole Eastern Hemisphere ; Erythrogonys (1 sp.), 
Australia; Jloploptcrus (10 sp.), widely scattered, but absent 
from North America ; Squatarola (1 sp), all the regions; Cha- 
radrius (14 sp.), cosmopolitan ; Eudnmias (5 sp.), Eastern Hemi- 
sphere and South Temperate America ; ASgialitis (22 sp.), cos- 
mopolitan ; Oreophilus (1 sp.), South Temperate America ; 
Thinomis (2 sp.), New Zealand ; Anarhynclms (1 sp.), New 
Zealand (Plate XIII. Vol I. p. 455); Ucematopus (9 sp.), cos- 
mopolitan ; Strepsilas (2 sp.) almost cosmopolitan ; Aphriza (1 
sp.), West Coast of America; Pluvianellus (1 sp.), Straits of 
Magellan ; Dromas (1 sp.), India, Madagascar, and North-east 
Africa; Pedionomns (1 sp.), Australia. This last genus has 
usually been placed with the Turnicidie. 

Family 100. — OTIDID.E. (2 Genera, 26 Species.) 

CrNKllAL DISTRIBUTION. 

Neotropical Nearctic Pal.earctic I Ethiopian Oriental Australian 
Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. | Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. 

i 1 . 2 . 3 . 4 ; 1 . 2 . 3 - j 1.2. 3-1 -2 

The Otididie, or Bustards, occur in all parts of the Old World 
and Australia where there are open tracts, being only absent from 
Madagascar and the Malay Archipelago. 

Otis (2 sp.), ranges over most of the Palaearctic region ; while 
Eupodotis (24 sp.), has the range of the family, but is most abund- 
ant in the Ethiopian region, which contains three-fourths of the 
whole number of species. 

Family 107. — GIIUID^E. (3 Genera, 16 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical Neakctic Pal* arctic Ethiopian Ohikntal Australian 

Slbreqionh. Sub-regions. Subregions. Suu-reoionb. Sub-keqions. Sub-reoioks. 

— | 1.2.3 1 .2 . 3. 4 | 1.2.3 - I 1.2.3- 1 - 2 
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The Gruiduj, or Cranes, are fouud in all the regions except the 
Neotropical. 

Grus (12 sp.) inhabits the southern aud western United States, 
the whole Pahearctic region, South-east Africa, India, and Aus- 
tralia ; Anthropoids (2 sp.), Europe, North and South Africa and 
India; Baleanca (2 sp.), the Ethiopian region (except Madagascar). 

Family 108. — CARIAMIDAL (1 Genus, 2 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

KEOTHopfbtL Nearctic Pai^earctic Ethiopivn Oriental I Australian 
Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Hub-reoions. Sub-hegionb. Sub-regions. | Sub-regions. 

1 . 2 - 


The genus Cariama (2 sp.), consists of remarkable crested birds 
inhabiting the mountains and open plains of Brazil and La Plata. 
In the British Museum Catalogue of the Birds of Prey, they aie 
classed as aberrant Falconidse, but their anomalous characters 
seem to require them to be placed in a distinct family, which 
seems better placed among the Waders. 

Family 109. — AR AMI I)/E. (1 Genus, 2 Species.) 
General Distribution. 

Neotropical I , Nearctic I Palasarctic I Ethiopian i Oriental i Australian 
Sub-regions. | Sub-regions. | Sub-heoions. | Sub-regionr. | Sub-regions. | Sub-regions. 

- 2 . 3.4 

The Guaraiinas arc birds which have somewhat the appear- 
ance of Herons, but which are usually classed with the Rails. 
They are now, however, considered to form a distinct family. 
The only genus, Aramus (2 sp.), inhabits the Neotropical region, 
from Mexico and Cuba to Central Brazil. 
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Family 110. — PSOPHIID^E. (1 Genus, 6 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The remarkable and beautiful birds called Trumpeters, are 
confined to the various parts of the Amazon valley ; and it is an 
interesting fact, that the range of each species appears to be 
bounded by some of the great rivers. Thus, Psophia crepitans 
inhabits the interior of Guiana as far as the south bank of the 
Bio Negro ; on the opposite or north bank of the Rio Negro 
Psophia ocliroptera is found; beyond the next great rivers, Japura 
and Iqa, Psophia napinsis occurs; on the south bank of the 
Amazon, west of the Madeira, we have the beautiful Psophia 
leucoptem; east of the Madeira this is replaced by Psophia 
viridis, while near Para, beyond the Tapajoz, Xingu and Tocan- 
tins, there is another species, Psophia obscura. Other species 
may exist in the intervening river districts ; but we have here, 
apparently, a case of a number of well-marked species of birds 
capable of flight, yet with their range in certain directions 
accurately defined by great rivers. (Plate XV. Vol. II. p. 28.) 

Family 111.— EURYPYGIDA5. (1 Genus, 2 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nearctic Fal-earutic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 
Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub- regions. Sub-regions. | Sub-regions. Sub-regions, 

-a. a - | 


The Eurypygidfe, or Sun-bitterns, are small heron-like birds 
with beautifully- coloured wings, which frequent the muddy 
and wooded river-banks of tropical America. The only genus, 
Eurypyga (2 sp.), ranges from Central America to Brazil, 
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Family 112.— HHINOCHETID^E. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 


Gsxjsual Distribution. 
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The genus Rhinochetus (1 sp.), consists of a singular bird 
called the Kagu, which inhabits New Caledonia, an island 
which *may be placed with almost equal propriety in our 1st, 
2nd, or 3rd Australian sub-regions. It is a bird of a bluish 
ash-colour, with a loose plumage, partaking something of the 
appearance of Bail, Plover, and Heron, but with peculiarities of 
structure which require it to be placed in a distinct family. 
Its anatomy shows that its nearest allies are the South American 
genera, Eurypyga and rsophia. 

Family 113. — AI1DEIDA5. (5 Genera, 80 Species.) 

General DihTitintniox. 

Neotropical Nearctio Palacarctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 

&UB-RiaiONA. SUB-RF.OIONS. SUB-MKCIONS. SUB-REOIONH. | SUB-REUIONS. SUR-REGXONS. 

1 .2 . 3 . 4 | 1 . 2.3.4 1 . 2 . 3 . 4 | 1 . 2 . 3 . 4 [ 1 . 2 .3 . 4 |l.2.3.4 

The well-known Herons and Bitterns are found in every 
part of the globe, and everywhere closely resemble each other. 
Omitting the minuter sub-divisions, the genera are as follows : — 
Ardea (60 sp.), cosmopolitan ; Botaurus (6 sp.), almost cos- 
mopolitan ; Tigrisoma (4 sp.), Tropical America and West Africa; 
Nyeticomx (9 sp.), cosmopolitan; Cancroma (1 sp.), Tropical 
America. 
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Family 1 14. — PLAT ALE I DJE. (6 Genera, 30 Species.) 
General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nearotic Pal.-earltic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 
B lB-REUIONd. SUB-HEUlONS. SUB-IIEQIONS. SUB-RLGIOiiH. | SUb-REOlONS. | SUB-REGIONS. 

1 .2.3 .4 |l. 2.3.4 | 1.2. 3.4 [ 1.2.3. 4 |l.2.3.4 1.2- 

The Plataleidie, including the Spoonbills and Ibises, have 
been classed either with the Herons or the Storks, blit have 
most affinity with the latter. Though not very numerohs they 
are found over the greater part of the globe, except the colder 
zones and the Pacific Islands. The following is the distribu- 
tion of the genera : — 

Platalea (6 sp.), all the warmer parts of the globe except the 
Moluccas and Pacific Islands; Ibis (2 sp.), Temperate North 
America and Tropical South America; Falcinellus (2 sp.), 
almost cosmopolitan ; Geronticus (19 sp.), all Tropical countries 
and Temperate South America; Scopus (1 sp.), Tropical and 
South Africa; Balccniccps (1 sp.), the Upper Nile. This last 
genus the “ Shoe-bird,” or boat- billed heron, perhaps forms a 
distinct family. 

Family 115. — CICONIIDAi. (5 Genera, 20 Species.) 
General Distribution. 

Neotropical ' Nkarctk; 1 Palacakctic i Ethiopian * Oriental 1 Australian 
bUB-REQioNA Sub-regions. Sub- regions. | Sum-regions. Sur-reoiovs. Si b-rkgions. 

1.2.3 - | 3- 1.2.3.4 |l.a.3.4 1.8. 3. 4 1.8 

The Ciconiiihe, or Storks, are mostly an Old World family, 
only three species inhabiting the Neotropical, and one, the 
Nearctic region. They are also absent from the islands of the 
Pacific, the Antilles, and, with one exception, from Madagascar. 
The genera are as follows : — 

Ciconia (6 sp.), ranges through the Palicarctic, Ethiopian and 
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Oriental regions as far as Celebes, and in South America ; Mycteria 
(4 sp.), inhabits Africa, India, Australia and the Neotropical 
region; Leptopiltus (3 sp.), the Ethiopian and Oriental regions 
to Java; Tantalus (5 sp.), the Ethiopian, Oriental and Neotro- 
pical regions, and the South-east of North America; Anas- 
tomus (2 sp.), the Ethiopian region, and India to Ceylon. 


Family 116— PALAMEDEIDAL. (2 Genera, 3 Species.) 


General Distribution. 

NFOTnoPiCAL Nearctic Palasarctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 

Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-kegionh. Sub- regions. Sub-rbgions. 


1 . 2 - 


The Palamedeidae, or Screamers, are curious semi-aquatic 
birds of doubtful affinities, perhaps intermediate between Gal- 
linae and Anseres. They are peculiar to South America. The 
genera are : — 

Palamcdea (1 sp.), which inhabits the Amazon valley; 
Cliauna (2 sp.), La Plata, Brazil and Columbia. 

Family 117. — PHCENICOPTER I ILE. (1 Genus, 8 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nearctic Tala;ah(Tic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 
Bub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. 

1-3.4 a 1 . 2 . 3. 4 l.a | 

The Flamingoes ( Thcenicoplerus ) seem peculiar to the Ethio- 
pian and Neotropical regions, ranging from the former into 
India and South Europe. America has four species, inhabit- 
ing Chili and La Plata, the Galapagos, Mexico and the West 
Indian islands ; the others range over all Africa, South Europe, 
India and Ceylon. These singular birds are placed by some 
authors near the Spoonbills and Ibises, by others with the 
Geese. Professor Huxley considers them to be "completely 
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intermediate between the Anserine birds on the one side and 
the Storks and Herons on the other.” The, pterolysis according 
to Nitzsch is “ completely stork-like.” 

General Remarks on the Distribution cf the Grallce , or Wading 
and Running Birds . 

The Waders, as a rule, are birds of very wide distribution, 
the four largest families Eallidse, Scolopacidte, Charadriidae and 
Ardeidae, being quite cosmopolitan, as are many of the genera. 
But there are also a number of small families of « very 
restricted distribution, and these all occur in the two most 
isolated regions, the Neotropical and the Australian. The 
Neotropical region is by far the richest in varied forms of 
Waders, having representatives of no less than 15 out of the 19 
families, while 7 are altogether peculiar to it. The Australian 
region has 11 families, with 1 peculiar. The other two tropical 
regions each possess 11 families, but none are peculiar. The 
Palaearctic region has 10, and the Nearctic 7 families. No less 
than three families — Chionididse, Thinocorida?, and Cariamidae — 
are confined to the Temperate regions and highlands of South 
America ; while four others, — Aramidte, Psophiidao, Eurypygkhe 
and Palamedeidae, — are found in Tropical America only ; and 
these present such an array of peculiar and interesting forms as 
no other part of the globe can furnish. The Phcenicopteridfe or 
Flamingoes, common to the Tropical regions of Asia, Africa and 
America, but absent from Australia, is the only other feature 
of general interest presented by the distribution of the Waders. 

The Order contains about 610 species, which gives about 32 
species to each family, a smaller average than in the Gallirue 
or Accipitres, and only about one-fourth of the average number 
in the Passeres. This is partly due to the unusual number 
of very small families, and partly to the wide average range of 
the species, which prevents that specialization of forms that 
occurs in the more sedentary groups of birds. 
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Order IX.—ANSERES. 

Family 118. — ANATIU^F. (40 Genera, 180 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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1 . 2 . 3. 4 


The Anatidse, comprehending the Ducks, Geese, and Swans 
with their allies, are of such universal distribution that there is 
probably no part of the globe where some of them are not 
occasionally found. They are, however, most abundant in tem- 
perate and cold regions ; and, contrary to what occurs in most 
other families, the most beautifully-coloured species are extra- 
tropical, and some even arctic. The distribution of the genera 
is as follows : — 

Anseranns (1 sp.), Australia ; Pledropterus (2 sp.). Tropical 
Africa; Sarkuliornis (1 sp.), South America, Africa, and India; 
Chcnalopex (1 sp.), Amazonia ; CaUochen (1 sp.), South Europe, 
North, East, and South Africa; Cercopsis (1 sp.), Australia; 
Anser (13 sp.), Palccarctic and Nearctic regions to Central 
America and the Antilles; Bernicla (12 sp.), Temperate regions 
of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres ; Chloephaga (5 sp.). 
South Temperate America and Aleutian Islands ; Nettapus (4 
sp.), Tropical Afrioa and Madagascar, India and Ceylon to 
Malaya and Australia; Cygnus (10 sp.), Temperate regions of the 
Northern and Southern Hemispheres; JDendrocygna (10 sp.), 
Tropical and sub-tropical regions ; Tadoma (3 sp.), Palsearctic 
and Australian regions ; Casarca (5 sp.), Palsearctic, Oriental, 
Ethiopian, and Australian regions, to New Zealand; Aix (2 sp.), 
Temperate North America and Eastern Asia ; Mareca (4 sp.), 
Palsearctic region, North America, Temperate South America, 
and Australia ; Dafila (3 sp.), all America and the Palsearctic 
region; Anas (16 sp.), cosmopolitan; Qucrqucdula (17 sp.), 
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cosmopolitan; Chuulclasmus (2 sp.), 'Pahearctic region and North 
America; Spatula (5 sp.), all Temperate regions; Malacorhynchus 
(1 sp), Australia; Cairina (1 sp.), Tropical South America; 
Branta (1 sp.), Pahearctic region and India ; Fuligula (5 sp.), 
North Temperate regions and New Zealand; jEthya (5 sp.), 
Pahearctic and Nearctic regions, India, Australia, and South 
Africa; Metopiana (1 sp.), South Temperate America ; Bucephala 
(4 sp.), Nearctic and Palajarctic regions ; Ilarclda (2 sp.), North- 
ern Palmartic and Nearctic regions ; Ht/menolaimis (1 sp.), New 
Zealand; Camptolaimus (1 sp.), North-east of North America; 
Micropterus (1 sp.), Temperate South America ; Somaterm (5 
sp.), Arctic and sub-arctic regions ; (Edcmia (5 sp.), Nearctic 
and Pahearctic regions; Biziura (1 sp.), Australia; Thalassornis 
(1 sp.), South Africa ; Erismatura (6 sp.), all America, South- 
east Europe and South Africa; JVcsondta (1 sp.), Auckland 
Islands; Merganetta (3 sp.), Andes of Columbia to Chili; Mcr- 
gus (6 sp.), Palaearctic and Nearctic regions, Brazil, and the 
Auckland Islands. 

Family 119. — LARIDyE. (13 Genera, 132 Species) 

General Distu i iiution. 

Neotropical | Nearctic I Pala:akctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 

Pub-regions. | Sub-regions. | Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-iiegionm. 

1.2.3 .4 1 1.2.3.4|l.2.3.4 | 1 .2.3.4 | 1.2.3. 4 | 1.2. 3. 4 

The Laridse, or Gulls and Terns, are true cosmopolites, in- 
habiting the shores and islands of every zone ; and most of the 
genera have also a wide range. They are therefore of little xise 
in the study of geographical distribution. The genera are as 
follows : — 

Stercomrius (6 sp.), cosmopolitan, most abundant in cold and 
temperate zones; lihodostethia (1 sp), North America; Lams 
(60 sp.). cosmopolitan ; Xema (1 sp.), North Temperate zone ; 
Creagru8 (1 sp.), North Pacific ; Pagophila (1 sp.), Arctic seas ; 
Rim, (3 sp.), Arctic and Northern seas; Sterna (36 sp.), cos- 
mopolitan ; Hydrochclidon (12 sp.), Tropical and Temperate zones; 
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Gygis (1 sp.), Indian Ocean and Tropical Pacific Islands ; Anous 
(6 sp.), Tropical and Temperate zones ; N tenia. (1 sp.), South 
Temperate America ; Hhynchops (3 sp.), Tropical America, Africa, 
and India. 


Family 120. — PliOCELLAllIID/E. (6 Genera, 96 Species.) 


Gjsneual Distribution. 

Neotropical Ne arctic Fa me arctic Ethiopian Oriental i Australian 
3ub-reoionn. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. | Sub-regions. 

i. 2*3.4 i.a.3.4 ji.a.3.4 i.a.3.4li.a.a.4 i.a.3 4 


The Procellariidm, comprising the Shearwaters, Petrels, and 
Albatrosses, are universally distributed, but some of the genera 
are local. 

Pvffinus (20 sp.), Procellaria (18 sp.), and Fulmams (40 sp.), 
are cosmopolitan ; Prion (5 sp.) and Pelecanoides (3 sp.), belong 
to the South Temperate and Antarctic regions ; Diomedia (10 
sp.), comprises the Albatrosses, which are tropical, occasionally 
wandering into temperate seas. 

Family 121. — PELECANIDAS. (6 Genera, 61 Species.) 


Cenkeal D st in mm on. 
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The Pelecanidie, comprising the Gannets, Pelicans, Darters, 
and Frigate-Birds, although universally distributed, are more 
abundant in tropical and temperate regions. 

S ula (8 sp.) and Phalacrocorax (35 sp.), are cosmopolitan ; 
Pdecanns (9 sp.) is tropical and temperate ; Fregetta (2 sp.) and 
Phaeton (3 sp.) are confined to Tropical seas ; Ptotus (4 sp.) to 
Tropical and warm Temperate zones. 
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Family 122. — SPHENISC1ILE. (3 Genera, 18 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Penguins are entirely confined to the Antarctic and South 
Temperate regions, except two species which are found on the 
coast of Peru and the Galapagos. They are most plentiful in 
the southern parts of South America, Australia, New Zealand, 
and most of the Antarctic islands, and one or two species are 
found at the Cape of Good Hope. The genera as given in the 
Hand List are : — 

Spheniscus (1 sp.), South Africa and Cape Horn ; Eudyptes (15 
sp.), with the range of the family ; Aptcnodytcs (2 sp.), Ant- 
arctic Islands. 


Family 123. — COLYMBID^E. (1 Genus, 4 Species.) 


General Distribution. 

Neotropical I Ne arctic Pal^arctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 
Bub-regions. | Sub-regions. Suo-heoions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-reoions. 


3.4 


The Northern Divers are confined to the Arctic and North 
Temperate Seas. The only genus, Colymbus, has one species 
confined to the West Coast of North America, the others being 
common to the two northern continents. 

Family 124. — PODICIPIDJ5. (2 Genera, 33 Species.) 


General Distribution. 

Neotropical I Nearctic Pa l^ arctic I Ethiopian Oriental Australian 
Sub-reoions. | Sub-reoions. Sub-regions. | 8ub-rkoions. Sub-reoions. Sub-reoions. 


i.a.3.4 | i.a.a.4 | i. a. 3 . 4 1 1. a. a. 4 1 i. a. 3 . 4 1 i.a.a.4 
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The Grebes are universally distributed The genera are 
Podiceps (26 sp.), cosmopolitan ; and Podilymbus (2 sp.), confined 
to North and South America. Some ornithologists group these 
birds with the Colymbidae. 


Family 125. — ALCIDvE. (7 Genera, 28 Species.) 


Genkhal Distribution. 
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The Alcidue, comprising the Auks, Guillemots, and Puffins, 
are confined to the North Temperate and Arctic regions, where 
they represent the Penguins of the Antarctic lands. One of 
the most remarkable of these birds, the Great Auk, formerly 
abundant in the North Atlantic, is now extinct. The genera are 
as follows : — 

Alca (2 sp.), North Atlantic and Arctic seas ; Fratercula (4 
sp.), Arctic and North Temperate zones; Ceratorhina (2 sp.). 
North Pacific; Simorhynchus (8 sp.), North Pacific; Brachy- 
rhamphus (3 sp.). North Pacific to Japan and Lower California; 
Uria (8 sp.), Arctic and North Temperate zones ; Mergulus (1 
sp.), North Atlantic and Arctic Seas. The last three genera 
constitute the family Uriid®, of some ornithologists. 

General Remarks on the Distribution of the Anseres. 

The Anseres, or Swimmers, being truly aquatic birds, possess, 
as might be expected, a large number of cosmopolitan families 
and genera. No less than 5 out of the 8 families have a world- 
wide distribution, and the others are characteristic either of the 
North or the South Temperate zones. Hence arises a pecu- 
liarity of distribution to be found in no other order of birds ; 
the Temperate being richer than the Tropical regions. The Ne- 
arctic and Palajarctic regions each have seven families of Anseres, 
two of which, the Colymbidse and Alcidm, are peculiar to them. 
The Ethiopian, Australian, and Neotropical regions, which all 
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extend into the South Temperate zone, have six families, with one 
peculiar to them ; while the Oriental region, which is wholly 
tropical, possesses the five cosmopolitan families only. 

There are about 78 genera and 552 species of Anseres, giving 
69 species to a family, a high number compared with the 
Waders, and due to there being only one very small family, the 
Colymbidaj. The distribution of the Anseres, being more deter- 
mined by temperature than by barriers, the great regions which 
are so well indicated by the genera and families of most other 
orders of birds, hardly limit these, except in the case of the 
genera of Anatidte. 


Order X.—STRUTITTOXES. 


Family 120.— STIiUTIIIOXI 1 >.E. (2 Genera, 4 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical I Nkarctic Palajarctic Ethiopian Oriental i Australian 
Sub region*. | Sub-region*. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-reqions. | Sub-regions. 


The Ostriches consist of two genera, sometimes formed into 
distinct families. Struthio (2 sp.) inhabits the desert regions of 
North, East, and South Africa, as well as Arabia and Syria. It 
therefore just enters the Palaearctic region. Rhea (3 sp.) inhabits 
Temperate South America, from Patagonia to the confines of 
Brazil. 

Family 127. — CASUAPJm.E. (2 Genera, 11 Species.) 


General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nbarctic PALiEAncTic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 

Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-kagionh. Sub-regions. Sub-reqions. 


i .a 


The Cassowaries and Emeus are confined to the Australian 
region. The Emeus, Eromwvs (2 sp.), are found only on the 
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main-land of Australia (Plate XII. Yol. I. p. 441). Casuarius 
(9 sp.) inhabits the islands from Ceram to New Britain, with 
one species in North Australia; it is most abundant in the 
Papuan Islands. 


Family 128. — APTERYGIDA2. (1 Genus, 4 Species.) 


General Distkibw ion. 
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The species of Apteryx are entirely confined to the two larger 
islands of New Zealand. They are supposed to have some 
remote affinity with Ocydromtis, a genus of Rails peculiar to 
Australia and New Zealand ; but they undoubtedly form one of 
the most remarkable groups of living birds (Plate XIII. Yol. I. 
p. 445). 


Struthious Birds recently extinct. 

A number of sub-fossil remains of birds, mostly large and 
some of gigantic size, having affinities to the Apteryx and, less 
closely, to the Cassowaries, have been discovered in New 
Zealand. These are all classed by Professor Owen in the 
genus Diiumi.is and family Dimmithida ; but Dr. Haast, from 
the study of the rich collections in the Canterbury (New 
Zealand) Museum, is convinced that they belong to two distinct 
families and several genera. His arrangement is as follows. 
(See Ibis, 1874, p. 209). 

Family 129. — DINORNITHIDA5. (2 Genera, 7 Species.) 

Dinornis (5 sp.) ; Meionomis (2 sp.). 

These had no hind toe, and include the largest species. Pro- 
fessor Newton thinks that they were absolutely wingless, being 
the only birds in which the fore limbs are entirely wanting. 

VOL. ir. B 11 
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Family 130. — PALAPTERYGIDAS. (2 Genera, 4 Species.) 

Palapteryx (2 sp.) ; Ruryapteryx (2 sp.). 

These had a well-developed hind toe, end rudimentary wings. 

Family 131. — ASPYORNITHIDiE. (1 Genus, 3 Species.) 

A gigantic Struthious bird (JEpyomis), belonging to a distinct 
family, inhabited Madagascar. 

It was first made known by its enormous eggs, eight times 
the bulk of those of the ostrich, which were found in a sub- 
fossil condition. Considerable portions of skeletons have 
since been discovered, showing that these huge birds formed 
an altogether peculiar family of the order. 

General Remarks on the Distribution of the Slruthiones. 

With the exception of the Ostrich, which has spread north- 
ward into the Pakearctic region, the Struthious birds, living and 
extinct, are confined to the Southern hemisphere, each continent 
having its peculiar forms. It is a remarkable fact that the two 
most nearly allied genera, Struthio and Rhea, should be found in 
Africa and South Temperate America respectively. Equally re- 
markable is the development of these large forms of wingless 
birds in Australia and the adjacent islands, and especially in 
New Zealand, where we have evidence which renders it probable 
that about 20 species recently coexisted. This points to the 
conclusion that New Zealand must, not long since, have formed 
a much more extensive land, and that the diminution of its area 
by subsidence has been one of the causes— and perhaps the 
main one — in bringing about the extinction of many of the 
larger species of these wingless birds. 

The wide distribution of the Struthiones may, as we have 
already suggested (Vol. I., p. 287.), be best explained, by sup- 
posing them to represent a very ancient type of bird, developed 
at a time when the more specialized carnivorous mammalia had 
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not come into existence, and preserved only in those areas 
which were long free from the incursions of such dangerous 
enemies. The discovery of Struthious remains in Europe in the 
Lower Eocene only, supports this view ; for at this time carnivora 
were few and of generalized type, and had probably not acquired 
sufficient speed and activity to enable them to exterminate 
powerful and quick-running terrestrial birds. It is, however, at 
a much more remote epoch that we may expect to find the 
remains of the earlier forms of this group ; while these Eocene 
birds may perhaps represent that ancestral wide-spread type 
which, when isolated in remoter continents and islands, became 
modified into the American and African ostriches, the Emeus 
and Cassowaries of Australia, the Dinornis and dSpyomis of 
New Zealand. 


B B 2 




CHAPTER XIX. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE FAMILIES AND GENERA OF REPTILES 
AND AMPHIBIA. 

REPTILIA. 

Order I.—OPHIDIA. 

Family 1. — TYPHLOPID^E. — (4 Genera, 70 Species.) 
General Distribution. 

Neotropical I Nearctic I Fala£arctic Ethiopian i Oriental Australian 

BUB-REQlOm | SUB-REOIONS. | SUB'HEUIONS. SUB-REGIONS. | S UR- REGIONS. SUB'RKUIONS. 

-a. a. 4 | | -a-4 li.a.3.4ji.a.3.4l l .a — 

The Typhlopidse, or Blind Burrowing Snakes, are widely 
scattered over the wanner regions of the earth, hut are most 
abundant in the Oriental and Australian regions, and least so in 
the Neotropical. They are absent from the Nearctic region; 
and in the Palaearctic are found only in South-eastern Europe 
and Japan. 

The most extensive genus is Typhlops, comprising over 60 
species, and having a range almost as extensive as the entire 
family. The other well characterised genera are : — 

Typhlina (1 sp.), ranging from Penang to Java and Hong Kong ; 
Typhline (1 sp.), the Cape of Good Hope ; Dibamus (1 sp.), New 
Guinea. 
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Family 2. — TORTEICIDJC. (3 Genera 5 Species.) 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTION'. 
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The Tortricidae, or Short-tailed Burrowing Snakes, are a small 
family, one portion of which ranges from India to Cambodja, and 
throtfgh the Malay islands as far as Celebes and Timor; these 
form the genus Cylindrophis. Another portion inhabits America, 
and consists of : — 

Channel (1 sp.), found in California and British Columbia; 
and Tortrix (1 sp.), in Tropical America. 

We have here a case of discontinuous distribution, indicating, 
either very imperfect knowledge of the group, or that it is the 
remnant of a once extensive family, on the road to extinction. 


Family 3.— XENOPELTIDiE. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The curious nocturnal carnivorous Snake, forming the genus 
Xenopeltis , and the sole representative of this family, ranges from 
Penang to Cambodja, and through the Malay Islands to Celebes. 


Family 4. — UROPELTIDAS. (5 Genera, 18 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Uropeltidae, or Kough-tailed Burrowing Snakes, are 
strictly confined to Ceylon and the adjacent parts of Southern 
India, and would almost alone serve to mark out our second 
Oriental sub-region. The genera are : — 

Rhinophis (7 sp.), Ceylon ; Uropeltis [1 sp.), Ceylon ; Silybura 
(8 sp.), Anamally Hills and Neilgherries ; Plectw'us (3 sp.), Neil- 
gherries and Madras ; and Melancphidium (1 sp.), the Wynand. 

Family 5. — CALAMAlillDAS. (32 Genera, 75 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Calamariidte, or Dwarf Ground Snakes, are found in all 
warm parts of the globe, extending north into the United States 
as far as British Columbia and Lake Superior; but they are 
absent from the Paltearctic region, with the exception of a species 
found in Persia. The species are in a very confused state. The 
best characterised genera are the following : — 

Calamaria (20 sp.), Persia,- India to Java and the Philippine 
Islands, Celebes, and New Guinea ; Rhabdosoma (18 sp.), Mexico 
and South America, and also the Malay Islands as far east as 
Amboyna, Timor, and New Guinea; Typhlocalamus (1 sp.), 
Borneo ; Macrocalamus (1 sp.), India ; Aspidura (3 sp.), India 
and Ceylon ; Haplocerus (I sp.), Ceylon ; Strcptophorus (3 sp.), 
Central and South America ; — with a host of others of less im- 
portance or ill-defined. 

Family 6.— OLlGODONTIDAi. (4 Genera, 40 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Oligodontidse are a small family of Ground Snakes which 
have been separated from the Calamariidse, and, with the excep- 
tion of a few species, are confined to the Oriental region. The 
best characterised genera are : — ■ 

Oligodon (12 sp.), India, Ceylon, and Philippines ; and, Simotes 
(24 sp.), India to China and Borneo. In addition to these, 
Afhalinus is founded on a single species from Japan; and 
Teleolepis consists of three species from North and South America. 

Family 7. — COLUBRTDjE. (50 Genera, 270 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Colubrine Snakes are universally distributed over the 
globe, and they reach the extreme northern limits of the order. 
They are, however, almost absent from Australia, being there 
represented only by a few species of Tropidonotus and Corondla 
in the northern and eastern districts. This great family consists 
of four divisions or sub-families : the Coronellinse (20 genera, 
100 species), the Colubrinro (16 genera, 70 species), the Drya- 
dinse (7 genera, 50 species), and the Natricinae (7 genera, 50 
species). The more important genera of Colubrid® are the 
following : — 

Ablabes, Caronella, Ptyas, Coluber, and Tropidonotus — all 
have a very wide distribution, but the two last are absent 
from South America, although Tropidonotus reaches Guatemala ; 
Tomodon, Xcnodon, Liopis, Stenorhina, Erythrolampus, Elapoch- 
rus, Callirliinus, Enophrys, and Dromicus—axe confined to the 
Neotropical region; Hypsirhynchus, Cryptodacus, Jaltris, and 
Coloragia, are confined to the West Indian Islands ; Chilomenis- 
cus, Conophis, Pituophvt, and hchcognathus, to North America, 
the latter going as far south as Guatemala; Compsosoma, 
Zamenis, Zaocys, Atretium, JCcnochrophys, and fferpetoreas, are 
peculiarly Oriental, but Zavicnis extends into South Europe; 
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Lytorhynchus, Rhamnophis, Herpetcthiops and Orayia, aTe Ethio- 
pian ; Rhinechis is peculiar to Europe ; Megablabes to Celebes, and 
Styporhynchus to Gilolo ; Cyclophis, is found in the Oriental re- 
gion, Japan, and North America ; Spilotes, in the Nearctic and 
Neotropical regions ; Xenelaphis in the Oriental, Ethiopian, and 
Falfearctic regions ; Philodryas, Heterodon and Herpetodryas in 
America and Madagascar, the latter genus being also found in 
China. 

Family 8. — HOMALOPSIDA5. (24 Genera, 50 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Homalopsidie, or Fresh-water Snakes, have been separated 
from the Hydridte by Dr. Gunther, and they include some groups 
which have been usually classed with the Natricinax They 
are especially characteristic of the Oriental region, where consi- 
derably more than half the genera and species are found ; next 
comes the Neotropical region which has 6 species ; while none 
of the other regions have more than 4 or 5. It is to be observed 
that the Ethiopian species occur in West Africa only, and mostly 
constitute peculiar geneia, so that in this family the separation 
of the Ethiopian and Oriental regions is very well marked. The 
best characterised genera of the family are the following : — 
Cantona (10 sp.), ranging from Europe to Japan, the Philip- 
pines, and Timor, with one species in Guinea ; Hypsirh ina (G 
sp.), Bengal, China, and Borneo; Fordonia (3 sp.), Rangoon to 
Borneo and Timor; Homalopsis (2 sp,), Cambodja to Java; 
Cerberus (2 sp.), Ceylon and Siam, the Malay Islands, New 
Guinea, and North Australia ; Herpeton (1 sp.), Siam; Ferania 
(1 sp.), Bengal to Penang ; Pythonopsis (1 sp.), Borneo ; Myron 
(2 sp.), India and North Australia; Homalophis (1 sp.), Borneo; 
Hipistes (1 sp.), Penang; Xenodermus (1 sp.), Java; Neustero- 
jihis and Lvmnaphis, with one species each, are peculiar to West 
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Africa; Helieops(2 sp.), North and South America; Farancia 
and Dimodes , with one species each, are from New Orleans; and 
a few others imperfectly known from Tropical America. 


Family P.— PSAMMOPIIIM. (5 Genera, 20 Species.) 


. General Distribution. 

Neotropical I Nrarctio I Pa las arctic I Ethiopian I Oriental I Australian 
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The Psammophidic, or Desert Snakes, are a small group 
characteristic of the Ethiopian and Oriental regions, hut more 
abundant in the former. The distribution of the genera is as 
follows : — 

Psammoplm (16 sp.), ranges from West Africa to Persia and 
Calcutta; Codopeltis (1 sp.), North and West Africa; Mimophis 
(1 sp.), Madagascar ; Psammodynastes (2 sp.), Sikhim to Cochin 
China, Borneo and the Philippine Islands ; and Dromophis (1 
sp.), Tropical Africa, 

Family 10.— KACIIIODONTIDiE. (1 Genus, 2 Species.) 

General Distribution. 
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The Eachiodontidie are a small and very isolated group of 
Bnakes of doubtful affinities. The only genus, Dasypeltis (2 sp.), 
is confined to West and South Africa. 
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Family 11. — DENDROPHIDAE. (7 Genera, 35 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Dendrophidre, or Tree Snakes, are found in all the Tropical 
regions, but are most abundant in the Oriental. The genera are 
distributed as follows : — 

Dendrophis ranges from India and Ceylon to the Pelew 
Islands and North Australia, and has one species in West Africa; 
Ahastulla is almost equally divided between Tropical Africa and 
Tropical America ; Gonyosouia ranges from Persia to Java and the 
Philippines ; Chrysopclea is found in India, Borneo, the Philip- 
pines, Amboyna, and Mysol ; Hapsidrophis and Bucephalus arc 
confined to Tropical Africa ; s.nd_Ithyr,yj)hus"Jl sp.), is peculiar 
to Madagascar. 

Family 12. — DRYIOPHIDAi. (5 Genera, 15 Species.) 
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The Dryiophidae, or Whip Snakes, are a very well characterised 
family of slender, green-coloured, arboreal serpents, found in the 
three tropical regions but absent from Australia, although they 
just enter the Australian region in the island of Celebes. In 
Africa they are confined to the West Coast and Madagascar, 
The genera are : — ■ 

Dryiophis (4 sp.), Tropical America and West Africa : Tropi- 
dococcyx (1 sp.). Central India; Tragops (4 sp.), Bengal to China, 
the Philippines, Java, and Celebes; Pamrita (2 sp.), Ceylon 
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aud the Indian Peninsula; and Langaha (2 sp.), confined to 
Madagascar. 

Family 13. — DIPSADIDAC. (11 Genera, 45 Species.; 


General Distribution. 
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The Dipsadidae, or Nocturnal Tree Snakes, are distinguished 
from the last family by their dark colours and nocturnal habits. 
They are about equally abundant in the Oriental and Neotropical 
regious, less so in the Ethiopian, while only a single species 
extends to North Australia. The following are the best known 
genera : — 

Dipsas, comprising all the Oriental species with one in Asia* 
Minor, and a few from the Moluccas, New Guinea, North Aus- 
tralia, West Africa, and Tropical America; Thamnodyasteg, 
Tropidodipsas, and several others, from Tropical America; Bipsa- 
doboa, from West Africa and Tropical America ; Leptodeira, from 
Tropical and South Africa, South America, and Mexico ; and 
Pythonodip&as, from Central Africa. 

Family 14. — SCYTALID/E. (3 Genera, 10 Species.) 
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It is doubtful how far the three genera which constitute this 
family form a natural assemblage. We can therefore draw no 
safe conclusions from the peculiarity of their distribution — 
Scytale and Oxyrhopus being confined to Tropical America; 
while Uologerrhum inhabits the Philippine Islands. 
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Family 15. — LYCODONTIDiE. (11 Genera, 35 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Lycodontidse, or Fanged Ground Snakes, are confined to 
the Ethiopian and Oriental regions, over the whole of which they 
range, except that they are absent from Madagascar and extend 
eastward to New Guinea. The genera have often a limited dis- 
tribution : — 

Lycodon ranges from India and Ceylon to China, the Philip- 
pines, and New Guinea; Tetrctgonosoma, the Malay Peninsula 
and Islands; Leptorliytaon and Ophites, India ; Cercaspis, Ceylon ; 
and Cyclocorus, the Philippines. The African genera are Bocedon, 
Lycophidion, Holuropholis, Simocephalus, and Lamprophis, the 
latter being found only in South Africa. The species are nearly 
equally abundant in both" regions, but no genus is common to 
the two. 

Family 16. — AMBLYCEPHALIDA1 (5 Genera, 12 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Amblycephalidaj, or Blunt Heads, are very singularly 
distributed, being nearly equally divided between Tropical 
America and the eastern half of the Oriental region, as will be 
seen by the following statement of the distribution of the 
genera : — 

Amilycephalus (1 sp.), Malay Peninsula to Borneo and the 
Philippines; Boreas (3 sp.), Assam, China, Java, and Borneo; 
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Asthenodipsas (1 sp.), Malacca ; Leptognathus (6 sp.), Central and 
South America; and Anoplodipsas (1 sp.), supposed to come 
from New Caledonia, and, if so, furnishing a link, though a very 
imperfect one, between the disconnected halves of the family. 


Family 17. — PYTHONIDA5. (21 Cenera, 46 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Pytlionidce, comprising the Rock Snakes, Pythons, and 
Boas, are confined to the tropics, with the exception of one 
species in California. They are very abundant in the Neotropical 
region, where nearly half the known species occur ; the Austra- 
lian region comes next, while the Oriental is the least prolific in 
these large serpents. The genera which have been described 
are very numerous, but they are by no means well defined. 
The following are the most important : — 

Python is confined to the Oriental region ; Morelia , Liasis, and 
Nardoa are Australian and Papuan; Enygrus is found in the 
Moluccas, New Guinea and the Fiji Islands ; Hortulia is African ; 
Sanzinia is peculiar to Madagascar; Boa, Epicrates, Corallus, 
Ungalia, and Eunectes are Tropical American; Childboth'rus is 
peculiar to Jamaica and Mexico ; and Lichanotus to California. 

An extinct species belonging to this family has been found 
in the Brown-coal formation of Germany, of Miocene age. 


Family 18. — EItYClD-52. (3 Genera, 6 Species.) 
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The Erycidse, or Land Snakes, form a small but natural family, 
chiefly found in the desert zone on the confines of the Palaearctic, 
Oriental, and Ethiopian regions. They range from South Europe 
to West Africa and to Sikhim. The three genera are distributed 
as follows: — 

Cursoria (1 sp.), Afghanistan ; Oonyylophis (1 sp.), India and 
Sikhim ; Eryx (4 sp.), has the range of the entire family. 


Family 19. — ACItOCHOKDIDiE. (2 Genera, 3 Species) 
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The Acrochordidae, or Wart Snakes, form a small and isolated 
group, found only in two sub-divisions of the Oriental region — 
the South Indian and the Malayan, and in New Guinea. 

Acrochordus, inhabits Penang, Singapore, and Borneo ; Chersy - 
drus, Southern India and the Malay Peninsula, with a species 
recently discovered in New Guinea. 


Family 20. — ELAPIDA2. (23 Genera, 100 Species.) 
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The Elapidffi, or Terrestrial venomous Colubrine Snakes, are 
an extensive group, spread over the tropics of the whole world, 
but especially abundant in Australia, where half the known 
species occur, some of them being the most deadly of venomous 
serpents. In the Oriental region they are also abundant, contain- 
ing amongst other forms, the well-known Cobras. The American 
species are almost equally numerous, but they all belong to one 
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genus, and they are annulated with rings of various colours 
in a manner quite distinct from any other members of this 
family. The genera, which are all very distinct, are distributed 
as follows : — 

Diemcnia, Acanthophis, Hoplocephalus, Brachiurophis , Tropi- 
dechis, Pseudechis, Cacophis, Pseudonaje, Denisonia, and Vermi- 
cell(t, are Australian, the first two ranging to the Moluccas and 
New Guinea ; Ogmodon occurs in the Fiji Islands ; Naja, Bun- 
garus, Ophiophagus, Pseudonaje, Xenurelaps, Doliophis, Megccro- 
phis, and Callophis are Oriental, one species of the latter genus 
being 4ound in Japan, while an Ophiophagus has been discovered 
in New Guinea; Cgrtophis, Elapsoidea, and Poecilophis are 
African : Elays is American, ranging as far north as South Caro- 
lina, but not to the West Indian Islands. 


Family 21. — DENDRASPIDIDA5. (1 Genus, 5 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The single genus Dendraspis, constituting the family, is con- 
fined to Tropical Africa. 


Family 22. — ATEACTASPIDIDAS. (1 Genus, 4 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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This small family, consisting of the genus Atractaspis, is also 
confined to Africa, but has hitherto only been found in the West 
and South. 
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Family 23. — HYDEOPHLDA5. (8 Genera, 50 Species.) 

Genjsral Distribution. 
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The Hydrophidne, or Sea Snakes, are a group of "small-sized 
marine serpents, abundant in the Indian and Australian seas, 
and extending as far west as Madagascar, and as far east as 
Panama. They are very poisonous, and it is probable that many 
species remain to be discovered. The genera are distributed as 
follows : — 

Hydrophis (37 sp.), ranging from India to Formosa and Aus- 
tralia; Platurus (2 sp.), from the Bay of Bengal to New Guinea 
and New Zealand ; Aipysurus (3 sp.), Java to New Guinea and 
Australia; Disteira (1 sp.), unknown locality ; Acalyptus (lsp.), 
South-we 3 t Pacific ; Enhydrina (1 sp.), Bay of Bengal to New 
Guinea ; Pelamis (1 sp.), Madagascar to New Guinea, New Zea- 
land, and Panama; Emydocephahis (1 sp.), Australian Seas. 


Family 24. — CROTALIDyF. (11 Genera, 40 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Crotalidse, or Pit Vipers, including the deadly Rattlesnakes, 
form a well-marked family of fanged serpents, whose distribu- 
tion is very interesting. They abound most in the Oriental 
region, at least 5 of the genera and 20 species being found within 
its limits, yet they are quite unknown in the Ethiopian region 
— a parallel case to that of the Bears and Deer. A few species 
are peculiar to the eastern portion of the Paloearctic region, while 
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the Nearctic is actually richer than the Neotropical region both 
in genera and species. This would point to the conclusion, that 
the group originated in the Indo-Chinese sub-region and spread 
thence north-east to North America, and so onward to South 
America, which, having been the last to receive the group, has not 
had time to develop it largely, notwithstanding its extreme 
adaptability to Eeptilian life. The genera are divided among 
the several regions as follows : — 

Craspedocephalus (7 sp.), Tropical America and the West In- 
dian Islands; Cenchris , Crotalophorus, Uropsophorus, and Crotalus , 
inhabiting North America from Canada and British Columbia 
to Texas, one species ( Crotahis horridus) extending into South 
America; Trimeresurus (16 sp.), all India from Ceylon to Assam, 
Formosa, the Philippines and Celebes ; Peltupelor and Hypnale 
(1 sp. each), peculiar to India ; Calloselcisma (1 sp.), Siam ; 
Atropos (1 sp.), Java and Borneo ; Halys (3 sp.), peculiar to 
Tartary, Thibet, Japan, North China, and Formosa. 

Family 25. — VIPElilDyE. (3 Genera, 22 Species.) 


General Distribution. 

r ^ 
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The Viperidte, or True Vipers, are especially characteristic of 
the l’alsearctic and Ethiopian regions, only one species being 
found over a large part of the Oriental region, and another 
reaching Central India. They are especially abundant in Africa, 
and the Pahearctic confines in South-western Asia. The 
common Viper ranges across the whole Pahearctic region from 
Portugal to Saghalien Island, reaching to 67° North Latitude, in 
Scandinavia, and to 58° in Central Siberia. The genera, accord- 
ing to Dr. Strauch’s synopsis, are distributed as follows : — 
Vipera (17 sp.), which has the range of the family, extending 
over the whole of the Pahearctic and Ethiopian regions, except 
Madagascar, and as far as Ceylon, Siam, and Java, in the Oriental 
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region; Echis (2 sp.), inhabiting t North Africa to Persia and 
to Continental India; and Atheris (3 sp.), confined to West 
Africa. 


Remarks on the General Distribution of Ophidia. 

The Ophidia, being preeminently a Tropical order — rapidly 
diminishing in numbers as we go north in the Temperate Zone, 
and wholly ceasing long before we reach the Arctic Circle — we 
cannot expect the two Northern regions to exhibit any great 
variety or peculiarity. Yet in their warmer portions they are 
tolerably rich; for, of the 25 families of snakes, 6 are found in the 
Nearctic region, 10 in the Palsearctic, 13 in the Australian, 16 
in the Neotropical, 17 in the Ethiopian, and no less than 22 in 
the Oriental, which last is thus seen to be by far the richest of 
the great regions in the variety of its forms of Ophidian life. 
The only regions that possess altogether peculiar families of this 
order, are the Ethiopian (3), and the Oriental (2) ; the usually 
rich and peculiar Neotropical region not possessing exclusively, 
any family of snakes ; and what is still more remarkable, the 
Neotropical and Australian regions together, do not possess a 
family peculiar to them. Every family inhabiting these two 
regions is found also in the Oriental ; and this fact, taken in con- 
nection with the superior richness of the latter region both in 
families and genera, would indicate that the Ophidia had their 
origin in the northern hemisphere of the Old World (the ancient 
Palaearctic region) whence they spread on all sides, in successive 
waves of migration, to the other regions. The distribution of the 
genera peculiar to, or highly characteristic of, the several regions 
is as follows : — 

The Nearctic possesses 9 ; four of these belong to the Colubrid®, 
one to the Pytlionid®, and four to the Crotalid®. The Pal®arctic 
region has only 2 peculiar genera, belonging to the Colubridie 
and Crotalid®. The Ethiopian has 25, belonging to 11 families ; 
four to Colubrid®, five to Lycodontid®, and three to Elapid®. 
The Oriental has no less than 50, belonging to 15 families ; five 
are Colubrid®, five Uropeltid®, twelve Homalopsid®, six Lyco- 
dontid®, three Amblycephalid®, eight Elapid®, and four Crota- 
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lidae. The Australian has 16, belonging to three families only ; 
eleven being Elapidae, and four Pythonidae. The Neotropical has 
about 24, belonging to eight families ; ten are Colubridae, six 
Pythonidae, and the rest Dipsadidae, Scytalidae, Amblycephalidae, 
Elapidae, and Crotalidae. 

We find then, that in the Ophidia, the regions adopted in this 
work are remarkably distinct ; and that, in the case of the Orien- 
tal and Ethiopian, the difference is strongly marked, a very large 
number of the genera being confined to each region. It is in- 
teresting to observe, that in many cases the affinity seems to be 
rather between the West Coast of Africa and the Oriental 
region, than between the East Coast and the plains of India ; 
thus the Homalopsidae — a highly characteristic Oriental family — 
occur on the West Coast of Africa only ; the Dryiophidae, which 
range over the whole Oriental region, only occur in Madagascar 
and West Africa in the Ethiopian ; the genus Dipsos is found over 
all the Oriental region and again in West Africa. A cause for this 
peculiarity has been suggested in our sketch of the past history 
of the Ethiopian region, Vol. I. p. 288. In the Lycodontidse, 
which are strictly confined to these two regions, the genera are 
all distinct, and the same is the case with the more widely dis- 
tributed Elapidae; and although a few desert forms, such as 
JSchis and the Erycidae, are common to Africa and the dry plains 
of India, this is evidently due to favourable climatic conditions, 
and cannot neutralise the striking differences in the great mass 
of the family and generic forms which inhabit the two regions. 
The union of Madagascar with the South-western part of the 
Oriental region under the appellation Lemuria, finds no support 
in the distribution of Ophidia ; which, however, strikingly accords 
with the views developed in the Third Part of this work, as to the 
great importance and high antiquity of the Euro- Asiatic conti- 
nent, as the chief land-centre from which the higher organisms 
have spread over the globe. 

Fossil Ophidia . — The oldest known remains of Ophidia occur 
in the Eocene formation in the Isle of Sheppey ; others are found 
in the Miocene (Brown Coal) of Germany, and in some Tertiary 
beds in the United States. Most of these appear to have been 
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large species belonging to the Pytjionidse, so that we are evi- 
dently still very far from knowing anything of the earliest forms 
of this order. In some of the later Tertiary deposits the poison 
fangs of venomons species have been found; also a Colubrine 
snake from the Upper Miocene of the South of France. 


Order II.—LACERTILIA. 

Family 26. — TKOGON OPHID^E. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 
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The single species of Trogonophis, forming this family, is found 
orily in North Africa. 


Family 27. — CHIROTIDA5. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 
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Chirotes, the genus which constitutes this family, inhabits 
Mexico, and has also been found in Missouri, one of the Southern 
United States. 


Family 28. — AMPHISBAENIDiE. (1 Genus, 13 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Amphisbsenidse, which, in the opinion of Dr. Gtinther, 
are all comprised in the genus Amphisbama, inhabit Spain and 
Asia Minor, Forth and Tropical Africa, South America as far as 
Buenos-Ayres and the West Indian Islands. 


Family 29.— LEPIDOSTERNIDiE. (3 Genera, 6 Species.) 
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The small family of Lepidostemidso has nearly the same 
distribution as the last, indicating a curious relationship between 
the Tropical parts of Africa and America. Lepidostei'non and 
Cephalopeltis are American genera, while Monotrophis is African. 


Family 30.— VARANIDAS. (3 Genera, 30 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Varanidae, or Water Lizards, are most abundant in the 
Oriental region, whence they extend into the Austro-Malay 
Islands as far as New Guinea, and into Australia. Several 
species are found in Africa. Psammsawrus (1 sp.), is found in 
North Africa and North-western India; Monitor (18 sp.), 
has the range of the family ; while Hydrosaurus (8 sp ) ranges 
from Siam to the Philippines, New Guinea, and Australia. 
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Family 31.— HELODEEMIDiE. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The genus Heloderma , which constitutes this family, is found 
in Mexico. 

c 

Family 32. — TEII)yE. (12 Genera, 74 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Teidse, or Teguexins — a group of Lizards allied to the 
European Lacertidse, but with differently formed superciliary- 
scales — are highly characteristic of the Neotropical region, 
abounding almost everywhere from Patagonia to the Antilles 
and Mexico, and extending northwards to California on the west 
and to Pennsylvania on the east. The most extensive genus is 
Ameiva, containing nearly 60 species and having the range of 
the entire family; Teius (3 sp.), inhabits Brazil and Mendoza; 
Callopistes (2 sp.), Chili ; Centropyx (3 sp.), Paraguay to Alabama ; 
Dicrodon (Peru); Monoplocus (Western Ecuador)); with Acrantus, 
Acanthopyga, Emminia, Crocodilurns, Custa, and Ada, which 
each consist of a single species, and all inhabit Tropical America. 

Family 33. — LACERTIDA5. (18 Genera, 80 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Lacertidse, or Land Lizards, are small-sized, terrestrial, 
non-burrowing lizards, very characteristic of the Palsearctic 
region, which contains more than half the known species, and of 
the adjacent parts of the Oriental and Ethiopian regions, but 
extending also to South Africa, to Java, and even to Australia. 
The best-defined genera are the following : — 

. Lacerta (10 sp.), ranging over all Central and South Europe 
to Poland, and farther north in Eussia and Siberia, eastward to 
Persia, and southward to North and West Africa; Zootoca (8 
sp.), has nearly the same range in Europe as the last genus, 
but* has representatives in Madeira, South Africa, and Aus- 
tralia; Tachydromus (7 sp.) is widely scattered in Chinese 
Asia, Japan, Borneo, and West Africa ; Acanthodactylus (10 sp.) 
is most abundant in North Africa, but has a species in South 
Africa, and two in Central India ; Eremias (18 sp.) is found all 
over Africa, and also in the Crimea, Persia, Tartary and China ; 
Psammodromus (2 sp.), is confined to Spain, France, and Italy ; 
Ophiops (6 sp.), inhabits India, Persia, and Asia Minor to South 
Eussia. Less strongly marked and perhaps less natural genera 
are the following : — 

TJietia (1 sp.), Algiers; Teira (1 sp.), Madeira; Nucras (4 
sp.), Caucasus and South Africa; Notopholis {4 sp.). South 
Europe and South Africa ; Algira (3 sp.), North and South Africa ; 
Scrapteira (1 sp.), Nubia ; Aspidorhinus (1 sp.), Caspian district ; 
Mmalina (4 sp.), North Africa, Persia, and North-west India 
Cabrita(l sp.), Central India ; Pachyrhynchus (1 sp.), Benguela. 

Family 34. — ZONUEIDA3. (15 Genera, 52 Species.) 
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The Zonuridie, or Land Lizards, characterised by a longitudinal 
fold of skin on each side of the body, have a very remarkable 
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distribution. Tlieir head-quarters is the Ethiopian region, 
which contains more than half the known genera and species, 
most of which are found in South Africa and several in Mada- 
gascar. Next to Africa the largest number of genera and species 
are found in Mexico and Central America, with a few in the Antilles, 
South America, and California, and even as far north as British 
Columbia. Three of the genera form a distinct sub-group — th,e 
Glass Snakes, — the four species composing it being located in 
North Africa, North America, South-eastern Europe, and the 
Khasya Hills. 

The prominent fact in the distribution of this family is, -that 
the mass of the genera and species form two groups, one in South 
Africa, the other in Mexico, — countries between which it would 
be difficult to imagine any means of communication. "VVe have 
here, probably, an example of a once much more extensive group, 
widely distributed over the globe, and which has continued to 
maintain itself only in those districts especially adapted to its 
peculiar type of organization. This must undoubtedly have 
been the case with the genus Pseudopus, whose two species now 
inhabit South-eastern Europe and the Khasya Hills in Assam 
respectively. 

The genera are, — Cordylus, Pscudocordylus, Platysaurus, 
Cordylosaurus, Pleurostrichus, and Saurophis, confined to South 
Africa ; Zonurus, South and East Africa and Madagascar ; Gcr- 
rhosaurus, ranges over the whole Ethiopian region ; Cicigna is 
confined to Madagascar; Gerrhonotus (22 sp.), ranges from 
British Columbia, California, and Texas, to Cuba and South 
America, but is most abundant in Mexico and Central America ; 
Abronia and Barissia, are two genera of doubtful distinctness, 
peculiar to Mexico ; Ophiaaurua (the Glass Snake) is found in 
the Southern United States as far as Virginia ; the allied genus 
Hyalosaurua in North Africa ; and Pseudopus, as above stated, 
in South-east Europe and the Khasya Hills. 
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Family 35. — CHALCIDjE. (3 Genera, 8 Species.) 
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The Chalcid® are a small group of Lizards characteristic of 
Tropic&l America, one species extending into the United States. 

The genera are Chalets (6 sp.), ranging from Central America 
to Chili ; two other species, which have been placed in distinct 
genera, inhabit North America and Peru. 


Family 36. — ANADIADAL. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 
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The single species oiAnadia, constituting this family, inhabits 
Tropical America. 


i 

Family 37. — CHIEOCOLIDvE. (1 Genus, 2 Species.) 
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The genus Hetmdactylus, which constitutes this family, in- 
habits Brazil. 
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Family 38. — IPHISAD^E. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 
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The single species of Iphisa, has been found only at Para in 
Equatorial America. 


Family 39. — CERCOSAURIDAS. (1 Genus, 5 Species.) 
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The genus Cercosaura, is known only from Brazil and Ecuador. 


Family 40. — CHAMi£SAURIDA£. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 
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This family, consisting of a single species of the genus Chamas- 
aaura, is confined to South Africa. 
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Family 41. — GYMN0PTHALMIDA5. (5 Genera, 14 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Gymnopthalmidae, or Gape-eyed Scinks, so called from 
their rudimentary eyelids, form a small group, which is widely 
and somewhat erratically distributed, as will be seen by the 
following account of the distribution of the genera : — 

Lerista (1 sp.) and three other species for which Dr. Gray has 
established the genera — Morethria (1 sp.), and Menetia (2 sp.), 
are confined to Australia ; Cryptoblepharus (4 sp.), is found in 
West Australia, Timor, New Guinea, the Fiji Islands, and 
Mauritius; Ablepharus (4 sp.), inhabits Eastern and South- 
eastern Europe, Persia, Siberia, West Africa, and the Bonin 
Islands ; and Oymnoptlialmus (3 sp.), is found in Brazil and the 
West Indies. 


Family 42. — PYGOPODID^E. (2 Genera, 3 Species.) 
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This small family of two-legged Lizards, comprising the 
genera Pygopus and Delma, is found only in Australia proper 
and Tasmania. 
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Family 43. — APRASIADA5. (1 Genus, 2 Species.) 
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The genus Aprasia, constituting this family, is found in West 
and South Australia. 


Family 44. — LIALID^E. (1 Genus, 3 Species.) 
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This family is also confined to Australia, the single genus, 
Halts, inhabiting the Western and Northern districts. 


Family 45. — SCINCID^E. (60 Genera, 300 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Scincidae, or Scinks, are an extensive family of smooth- 
scaled lizards, frequenting dry and stony places, and almost 
universally distributed over the globe, being only absent from 
the cold northern and southern zones. The family itself is a 
very natural one, and it contains many natural genera ; but a 
large number have been established which probably require 
careful revision. The following include the more important and 
the best established groups : — 
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Scincus (2 sp.), North Africa and Arabia ; Eirmlia (20 sp.), 
moat of the Australian and Oriental regions ; Cyelodina (1 sp.), 
Hombronia (1 sp.), and Lygosomdla (1 sp.), all from New 
Zealand ; Kenevxia (1 sp.), Philippines, Moluccas, and Papuan 
Islands; Elania (1 sp.) New Guinea; Carlia (2 sp.), North 
Australia and New Guinea ; Mocoa (16 sp.), Australia and New 
Zealand, with species in Borneo, West Africa, and Central 
America; Lipinia (3 sp.), Philippine Islands and New Guinea; 
Lygosoma (12 sp.), Australia, New Caledonia, Pelew and Philip- 
pine Islands ; Tetradactylus (1 sp.), Hemiergcs (2 sp.), Chelomeles 
(2 sp.), Omolepida (1 sp.), LissoUpis (1 sp.), Siaphos (1 sp.), 
Bhodona (3 sp.) Anomalpus (1 sp.), Soridia (2 sp.), and Ophio- 
scincus (1 sp.) all confined to Australia; GopTiomncm (3 sp.), 
Philippine Islands, Celebes, and Queensland; Plestiodon (18 
sp.), China and Japan, Africa, and America as far north as 
Pennsylvania and Nebraska; Eumeees (30 sp.), South Palae- 
arctic, Oriental and Australian regions, to New Ireland and 
North Australia; Mabouya (20 sp.), Oriental region, Austro- 
Malaya, North Australia, the Neotropical region, and to Lat. 
42° 30' in North America ; Amphixestus (1 sp.), Borneo ; Hagria 
1 sp.), and Ghiamda (1 sp.), India ; Senira (1 sp.), Philippine 
Islands ; Brachymeles (2 sp.). Philippine Islands and Australia ; 
Ophiodcs (1 sp.), Brazil ; Anguis (3 sp.), West Palaearctic region 
and South Africa ; Tribolonotus (1 sp.), New Guinea; Tropido- 
phorus (2 sp.), Cochin-China and Philippine Islands; Norbea 
(2 sp.), Borneo and Australia ; Trachydosaurus (1 sp.), Australia ; 
Cyclodtis (8 sp.), Australia, Aru Islands, and Ceram ; Silubosaurus 
(2 sp.), Egerina (2 sp.), and Tropulolepisma (6 sp.), all peculiar 
to Australia; Hetcropvs (7 sp.), Australia, Austro-Malaya, and 
Bourbon; Fygovieles (1 sp.), Madagascar; Dasia (1 sp.), Malaya; 
Euprepes (70 sp.), Ethiopian and Oriental regions, Austro- 
Malaya, South America (?) ; Cdestus (9 sp.), peculiar to the An- 
tilles, except a species in Costa Kica ; Diploglossus (7 sp.), the 
Neotropical region ; — with a number of other genera founded on 
single species from various parts of the world. 
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Family 46. — OPHIOMORID^E. (2 Genera, 2 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The snake-like Lizard constituting the genus Ophiommls, is 
found in Southern Kussia, Greece, and Algeria ; while Zygnopm 
having four weak limbs, has been recently discovered by Mr. 
Blanford in South Persia. The family is therefore confined to 
our Mediterranean sub-region. 


Family 47. — SEPIDA5. (7 Genera, 22 species.; 


Genf.ual Distribution. 

Neotropical Nkarltic Pal.ua rctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 
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The Sepidse, or Sand-Lizards, are a very natural group, almost 
confined to the Ethiopian region, but extending into the desert 
country on the borders of the Oriental region, and into the south 
of the Palaearct : c region as far as Palestine, Madeira, Spain, 
Italy, and even the South of France. The genera are : — 

Seps (10 sp.), South Europe, Madeira, Teneriffe, Palestine, 
North Africa, South Africa and Madagascar ; Sphenops (2 sp.), 
North Africa, Syria, West Africa ; Scelotes (3 sp.), Angola to 
South Africa, Madagascar ; Thyrus (1 sp.), Bourbon and Mauri- 
tius ; Amphiglossus (1 sp.), Madagascar ; Sphenoeephalus (1 sp.), 
Afghanistan ; and Sepsina (4 sp.), South-west Africa. 
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Family 48. — ACONTIADiE. (3 Genera, 7 Species.) 


Genkhal Distribution. 
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This small family of snake-like Lizards lias a very curious dis- 
tribution, being found in South and West Africa, Madagascar, 
Ceyloif, and Temate in the Moluccas. Arontias (4 sp.), is found 
in the four first-named localities ; Nessia (2 sp.), is confined to 
Ceylon ; Typhloscincas (1 sp.), to Temate. 


Family 49. — GECKOT1DAS. (50 Genera, 200 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Geckoes, or Wall-lizards, form an extensive family, of 
almost universal distribution in the warmer parts of the globe ; 
and they must have some exceptional means of dispersal, since 
they are fo,und in many of the most remote islands of the great 
oceans, — as the Galapagos, the Sandwich Islands, Tahiti, New 
Zealand, the Loo-Choo and the Seychelle Islands, the Nicobar 
Islands, Mauritius, Ascension, Madeira, and many others. The 
following are the larger and more important genera : — 

Oedura (3 sp.), Australia; Diplodadylus (8 sp)., Australia, 
South Africa, and California; Phyllodadylm (8 sp.), widely 
scattered in Tropical America, California, Madagascar, and 
Queensland ; Hemidadylus (40 sp.), all tropical and warm 
countries ; Ptropm (12 sp.), the Oriental region, Papuan Islands, 
Mauritius, and Brazil ; Pentadadylus (7 sp.), Oriental region and 
Australia; Gecko (12 sp.). Oriental region to New Guinea and 
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North Australia; Gehyra (5 sp.), Australia, New Guinea and 
Fiji Islands ; Tarentola (7 sp.), North Africa, North America, 
Madeira, Borneo, South Africa ; Phelmrm (6 sp.), Madagas- 
car, Bourbon, and Andaman Islands; Pachydaetylus (5 sp.), 
South and West Africa, and Ascension Island ; Sphcerodactylus 
(5 sp.), the Neotropical region ; Naultinus, (6 sp.), New Zealand ; 
Goniodadylm (5 sp.), Australia, Timor, South America and 
Algiers ; Heteronota (4 sp.), Australia, Fiji Islands, New Guinea 
and Borneo ; Cubina (4 sp.), the Neotropical region ; Gynino- 
dactylus (16 sp.), all warm countries except Australia; Phyllurus 
(3 sp.), Australia ; Stenoductylus (4 sp.), North and West Africa, 
and Bio Grande in North America. 

The remaining genera mostly consist of single species, and 
are pretty equally distributed over the various parts of the world 
indicated in the preceding list. Madagascar, the Seychelle Islands, 
Chili, the Sandwich Islands, South Africa, Tahiti, the Philippine 
Islands, New Caledonia, and Australia — all have peculiar genera, 
while two new ones have recently been described from Persia. 

Family 50.— ICUANIDA5. (56 Genera, 236 Species.) 
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The extensive family of the Iguanas is highly characteristic 
of the Neotropical region, in every part of which the species 
abound, even as far as nearly 50° South Latitude in Patagonia. 
They also extend northwards into the warmer parts of the 
Nearctic region, as far as California, British Columbia, and 
Kansas on the west, and to 43° North Latitude in the Eastern 
States. A distinct genus occurs in the Fiji Islands, and one 
has been described as from Australia, and another from 
Madagascar, but there is some doubt about these. The most 
extensive genera are : — 

Anolius (84 sp.), found in most parts of Tropical America and 
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north to California; Tropidolepis (15 sp.), which has nearly the 
same range; Zeiocephalus (14 sp.), Antilles, Guayaquil, and 
Galapagos Islands; Leiolcemus (14 sp.), Peru to Patagonia; 
Sceloporus (9 sp.), from Brazil to California and British Columbia, 
and on the east to Florida ; Proctotretus (6 sp.). Chili and Pata- 
gonia; Phrynosoma (8 sp.), New Mexico, California, Oregon 
and British Columbia, Arkansas and Florida; Iguana (5 sp.), 
Antilles and South America; Cyclusa (4 sp.), Antilles, Hon- 
duras, and Mexico. 

Among the host of smaller genera may be noted : — 

JBmchylophus , found in the Fiji Islands ; Trachycephalus and 
Oreocephalus , peculiar to the Galapagos ; Oreodeira , said to be from 
Australia ; Diplolcemus and Phymaturus, found only in Chili and 
Patagonia; and Callisaurus , Uta, Euphryne , Uma, and Hoi- 
hroohia , from New Mexico and California. All the other genera 
are from various parts of Tropical America. 

Family 51. — AGAMID^E. (42 Genera, 156 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The extensive family Agamidoe — the Eastern representative 
of the Iguanas — is highly characteristic of the Oriental region, 
which possesses about half the known genera and species. Of the 
remainder, the greater part inhabit the Australian region ; others 
range over the deserts of Central and Western Asia and Northern 
Africa, as far as Greece and South Russia. One genus extends 
through Africa to the Cape of Good Hope, and there are three 
peculiar genera in Madagascar, but the family is very poorly 
represented in the Ethiopian region. Many of these creatures 
are adorned with beautifully varied and vivid colours, and the 
little " dragons ” or flying-lizards are among the most interesting 
forms in the entire order. The larger genera are distributed as 
follows : — 
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Draco (18 sp.), the Oriental region, excluding Ceylon; 
Otocryptis (4 sp.), Ceylon, North India, Malaya ; Ceratophora (3 
sp.), Ceylon ; Gonyocephalus (8 sp.), Papuan Islands, Java, Borneo, 
Pelew Islands; Dilophyrus (7 sp.), Indo-Malaya and Siam; 
Japalura (6 sp.), Himalayas, Borneo, Formosa, and Loo Choo 
Islands ; Sitana (2 sp.), Central and South India and Ceylon ; 
Bronchocda (3 sp.), Indo-Malaya, Cambodja, and Celebes; 
Calotes (12 sp.), Continental India to China, Philippine Islands ; 
Oriocalotes (2 sp.), Himalayas ; Acantliosaura (5 sp.), Malacca 
and Siam; Tiaris (3 sp.), Andaman Islands, Borneo, Philip- 
pine and Papuan Islands; Physignathus (3 sp.), Cochin-China 
and Australia; Uromastix (5 sp.), South Russia, North Africa, 
Central India ; Stellio (5 sp.), Caucasus and Greece to Arabia, 
High Himalayas and Central India ; Trapelus (5 sp.), Tartaiy, 
Egypt, and Afghanistan ; Phrynoccphalus (10 sp.), Tartary and 
Mongolia, Persia and Afghanistan ; Lophura (2 sp.), Amboy na 
and Pelew Islands; Grammatophonis (14 sp.), Australia and 
Tasmania ; Agama (14 sp.), North Africa to the Punjaub, South 
Africa. The remaining genera each consist of a single species. 
Eight are peculiar to Australia, one to the Fiji Islands, one to the 
Aru Islands, three to Ceylon, five to other parts of the Oriental 
region, one to Persia, and one to South Russia. 


Family 52. — CHAMACLEONID7E. (1 Genus, 30 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Chamseleons are an almost exclusively Ethiopian group, 
only one species, the common Chami&leon, inhabiting North 
Africa and Western Asia as far as Central India and Ceylon. 
They abound all over Africa, and peculiar species are found in 
Madagascar and Bourbon, as well as in the Island of Fer- 
nando Po. 
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General Remarks on the Distribution of the Lacertilia. 

The distribution of the Lacertilia is, in many particulars, 
strikingly opposed to that of the Ophidia. The Oriental, 
instead of being the richest is one of the poorest regions, both 
in the number of families and in the number of peculiar genera 
it contains ; while in both these respects the Neotropical is by 
far the richest. The distribution of the families is as follows : — 

The Nearctic region has 7 families, none of which are peculiar 
to it; but it has 3 peculiar genera — Chirotes , Ophisaurus, and 
Phrymsoma. 

The Palsearctic region has 12 families, with two (Ophio- 
moridae and Trogonophidae, each consisting of a single species) 
peculiar ; while it has 6 peculiar or very characteristic genera, 
Trogonophis in North Africa, Psammodromus in South Europe, 
Hyalosaurus in North Africa, Scincus in North Africa and Arabia, 
Ophiomorus in East Europe and North Africa, and Phrynoeephalus 
in Siberia, Tartary, and Afghanistan. We have here a striking 
amount of diversity between the Nearctic and Palsearctic 
regions with hardly a single point of resemblance. 

The Ethiopian region has 13 families, only one of which (the 
Cliamaesauridae, consisting of a single species) is altogether pecu- 
liar; but it possesses 21 peculiar or characteristic genera, 9 
belonging to the Zonuridae, 2 to the Sepidae, 7 to the Geckotidae, 
and 3 to the Agamidse. 

The Oriental region has only 8 families, none of which are 
peculiar ; but there are 28 peculiar genera, 6 belonging to the 
Scincidae, 1 to the Acontiadae, 5 to the Geckotidae, and 16 to the 
Agamidae. Many lizards being sand and desert-haunters, it is not 
surprising that a number of forms are common to the border- 
lands of the Oriental and Ethiopian regions ; yet the Sepidae, so 
abundant in all Africa, do not range to the peninsula of India ; and 
the equally Ethiopian Zonuridae have only one Oriental species, 
found, not in the peninsula but in the Eliasya Hills. The Acon- 
tiadae alone offer some , analogy to the distribution of the Lemurs, 
being found in Africa, Madagascar, Ceylon, and the Moluccas. 

The Australian region has 11 families, 3 of which are pecu- 

D D 2 
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liar ; and it has about 40 peculiar genera in ten families, about 
Vialf of these genera belonging to the Scincidse. Only 3 
families of almost universal distribution are common to the 
Australian and Neotropical regions, with one species of the 
American Iguanidse in the Fiji Islands, so that, as far as this 
order is concerned, these two regions have little resemblance. 

The Neotropical region has 15 families, 6 of which are peculiar 
to it, and it possesses more than 50 peculiar genera. These are 
distributed among 12 families, but more than half belong to the 
Iguanidse, and half the remainder to the Teidae, — the two families 
especially characteristic of tlie Neotropical region. All th6 Ne- 
arctic families which are not of almost universal distribution are 
peculiarly Neotropical, showing that the Lacertilia of the former 
region have probably been derived almost exclusively from the 
latter. 

On the whole the distribution of the Lacertilia shows a 
remarkable amount of specialization in each of the great tropical 
regions, whence we may infer that Southern Asia, Tropical 
Africa, Australia, and South America, each obtained their original 
stock of this order at very remote periods, and that there has 
since been little intercommunication between them. The peculiar 
affinities indicated by such cases as the Lepidosternuhe, found 
only in the tropics of Africa and South America, and Tachydrmmis 
in Eastern Asia and West Africa, may be the results either of 
once widely distributed families surviving only in isolated locali- 
ties where the conditions are favourable, — or of some partial and 
temporaiy geographical connection, allowing of a limited degree 
of intermixture of faunas. The former appears to be the more 
probable and generally efficient cause, but the latter may have 
operated in exceptional cases. 

Fossil Lacertilia. 

These date back to the Triassic period, and they are found in 
most succeeding formations, but it is not till the Tertiary period 
that forms allied to existing genera occur. These are at present 
too rare and too ill-defined to throw much light on the geo- 
graphical distribution of the order. 
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Order III.—RHYNCOCEPHALINA. 

Family 53.— KHYNCOCEPHALIDJE. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The singular and isolated genus Hatteria — the “Tuatara” or 
fringed lizard — which alone constitutes this family, has peculiari- 
ties of structure which separate it from both lizards and crocodiles, 
and mark it out as an ancestral type, as distinct from other living 
reptiles as the Marsupials are from other Mammalia. It is con- 
fined to New Zealand, and is chiefly found on small islands near 
the north-east coast, being very rare, if not extinct, on the main 
land. A fossil reptile named Hyperodapedon, of Triassic age, has 
been found in Scotland and India, and is supposed by Professor 
Huxley to be more nearly allied to Hatteria than to any other 
living animal. 


Order IV.—CROCODILIA. 

Family 54 — GAVIALIDA5. (2 Genera, 3 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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TheGavials are long-snouted Crocodiles with large front teeth, 
and canines fitting in notches of the upper jaw. They consist 
of two genera, Gavialis (1 sp.), inhabiting the Ganges ; Tomistoma 
(2 sp.), found in the rivers of Borneo and North Australia. 
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Family 55— CROCODILIILE. (1 Genua, 12 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The true Crocodiles, which have the canines in notches, and 
the large front teeth in pits in the upper jaw, are widely 
distributed over the tropical regions of the globe, inhabiting all 
the rivers of Africa, the shores and estuaries of India, Siam, 
and eastward to North Australia. Other forms inhabit Cuba, 
Yucatan, and Guatemala, to Ecuador and the Orinooko. Four 
species are Asiatic, one exclusively Australian, three African, 
and four American. These have been placed in distinct 
groups, but Dr. Gunther considers them all to form one 
genus, Crocodilus. 

Family 56.— ALLIGATORID^E. (1 Genus, 10 Species.) 
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The Alligators, which are distinguished by having both the 
large front teeth and the canines fitting into pits of the 
upper jaw, are confine# to the Neotropical, and the southern 
part of the Nearctic regions, from the lower Mississippi and 
Texas through all Tropical America, but they appear to be 
absent from the Antilles. They are all placed by Dr. Gunther 
in the single genus, Alligator. 

Oeneral Remarks on the Distribution of Crocodilia. 

These animals, being few in number and wholly confined 
to the tropical and sub-tropical regions, are of comparatively 
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little interest as regards geographical distribution. America 
possesses both Crocodiles and Alligators; India, Crocodiles 
and Gavials ; while Africa has Crocodiles only. Both Croco- 
diles and Gavials are found in the northern part - of the 
Australian region, so that neither of the three families are 
restricted to a single region. 

• 

Fossil Crocodilia. 

The existing families of the order date back to the 
Eocene period in Europe, and the Cretaceous in North 
America. In the south of England, Alligators, Gavials 
and Crocodiles, all occur in Eocene beds, indicating that the 
present distribution of these families is the result of partial 
extinction, and a gradual restriction of their range — a most 
instructive fact, suggesting the true explanation of a large num- 
ber of cases of discontinuous distribution which are sometimes 
held to prove the former union of lands now divided by the 
deepest oceans. In more ancient formations, a number of 
Crocodilian remains have been discovered which cannot be 
classed in any existing families, and which, therefore, throw no 
light on the existing distribution of the group. 


Order V.—GHELONIA. 


Family 57. — TESTUDINIDAS. (14 Genera, 126 Species.) 
General Distribution. 
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The Testudinidse, including the land and many fresh-water 
tortoises, are very widely distributed over the Old and New 
worlds, but are entirely absent from Australia. They are 
especially abundant in the Nearctic region, as lar north as 
Canada and British Columbia, and almost equally so in the 
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Neotropical aud Oriental regions ; ii the Ethiopian there is a 
considerable diminution in the number of species, and in the 
Paleear ctic they are still less numerous, being confined to the 
warmer parts of it, except one species which extends as far north 
as Hungary and Prussia. The genera are : — 

Testudo (25 sp.), most abundant in the Ethiopian region, 
but also extending over the Oriental region, into South 
Europe, and the Eastern States of North America; Ernys 
(64 sp.), abundant in North America and over the whole 
Oriental region, less so in the Neotropical and the Pal®argtic 
regions; Cinostemon (13 sp.), United States and California, 
and Tropical America; Aromochelys (4 sp.), confined to the 
Eastern States of North America ; Staurotypus (2 sp.), Guate- 
mala and Mexico; Chelydra (1 sp.), Canada to Louisiana; 
Claudius (1 sp.), Mexico ; Dermatemys (3 sp.). South America, 
Guatemala, and Yucatan ; Terrapenc (4 sp.), Maine to Mexico, 
Sumatra to New Guinea, Shanghae and Formosa — a doubtfully 
natural group ; Cinyxis (3 sp.), Pyxis (1 sp.), Chersina (4 sp.), 
are all Ethiopian ; Dumenlia (1 sp.), is from Madagascar only. 

Family 58.— CITELYDID^. (10 Genera, 44 Species.) 
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The Chelydidae, or fresh-water tortoises with imperfectly 
retractile heads, have a remarkable distribution in the three 
great southern continents of Africa, Australia, and South 
America ; the largest number of species being found in the latter 
country. The genera are : — 

Feltocephalus (l sp.), Podocnemis (6 sp.), ITydromedum (4 sp.), 
Chelys (1 sp.), and Platemys (16 sp.), inhabiting South America 
from the Orinooko to the La Plata, the latter genus occurring 
also in Australia and New Guinea ; Chelodina (5 sp.), Chelemys 
(1 sp.), and Elseya (2 sp.) from Australia ; while Sternotheres 
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(6 sp.), and Pdomedma (3 sp.), inhabit Tropical' and South Africa 
and Madagascar. 


Family 59. — TRIONYCHIDAS. (3 Genera, 25 Species.) 
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Oriental 

8UR-REOION8. 

Australian 

Sub-regions. 

— 

3 - 

4 

1 .fl.3 - 

1. fl.3. 4 
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The distribution of the Trionychidae, or Soft Tortoises, is very 
different from that of the Chelydidse, yet is equally interesting. 
They abound most in the Oriental region, extending beyond it 
to Northern China and Japan. In the Nearctic region they are 
only found in the Eastern States, corresponding curiously to 
the distribution of plants, in which the affinity of Japan to 
the Eastern States is greater than to California. The Triony- 
chidae are also found over the Ethiopian region, but not in 
Madagascar. 

The genera are , — Trionyx (17 sp.), which extends over the 
whole area of the family as above indicated; Cycloderma (5 sp.), 
peculiar to Africa; Emyda (3 sp.), the peninsula of India, 
Ceylon, and Africa. 


Family 60.— CHELONIIDi®. (2 Geuera, 5 Species.) 

General Distribution.— A ll the warm and tropical Seas. 

The Marine turtles are almost universally distributed. 
Dcrmatochdys (1 sp.), is found in the temperate seas of both 
the Northern and Southern Hemispheres ; Chelone (4 sp.), ranges 
over all the tropical seas — C. viridis, the epicureans’ species, 
inhabiting the Atlantic, while C. imbricata which produces the 
“tortoiseshell” of commerce is found in the Indian and Pacific 


oceans. 
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Remarks on the Distribution of the Chelonia. 

The four families into which the Chelonia are classed have 
all of them a wide distribution, though none are universal 
The Ethiopian region seems to be the richest, as it possesses 3 
of the four families, while no other region has more than 2 ; 
and it also possesses 7 peculiar genera. Next comes the Neo- 
tropical region with 2 families and 6 peculiar genera; the 
Australian with 3, and the Nearctic with 2 peculiar genera; 
while the Oriental and Palmarctic regions possess none that 
are peculiar. There are about 30 genera and 200 species 
in the whole order. 

Fossil Chelonia . — The earliest undoubted remains of this order 
occur in the Upper Oolite. These belong to the Cheloniidse 
and Emydidxe, which are also found in the Chalk. In the 
Tertiary beds Chelonia are more abundant, and the Trionychid® 
now appear. The Testudinid® are first met with in the Miocene 
formation of Europe and the Eocene of North America, the 
most remarkable being the gigantic Colossochelys Atlas of the 
Siwalik Hills. It appears, therefore, that the families of the 
order Chelonia were already specialised in the Secondary period, 
a fact which, together with their more or less aquatic habits, 
sufficiently accounts for their generally wide distribution. 
Species of Testudo, Emys, and Trionyx , are found in the Upper 
Miocene of the south of France. 
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AMPHIBIA. 


Order I.—PSEUDOPHIDIA. 


Family 1 . — CiECILIADAS. (4 Genera, 10 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


Neotropical 

Sub-regions. 

Nearctjo 
Sub-region b. 

PALuEARCTIC 

Sub-regions. 

Ethiopian 

Sub-regions. 

Oriental 

Sub-reoions. 

Australian 

Sub-regions 

-2.3 - 

— 

— 

- a — 

1 .2.3- 

— 


The Caeciliadffl are a curious group of worm-like Amphibia 
sparingly scattered over the three great tropical regions. The 
genera are, — Ccecilia, which inhabits West Africa, Malabar and 
South America; Siphonopsis, peculiar to Brazil and Mexico; 
Ichthyopsis , from Ceylon and the Khasya Mountains; mARhina- 
trema from Cayenne. 


Order II.—UEODELA. 

Family 2. — SIEENIDAE. (1 Genus, 3 Species.) 


Gexehal Distribution. 


* 

Neotropical Nearotio Palajarctig Ethiopian 
Hub-regions. Sud-reoions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. 


Oriental Australian 
Sub-regions. Sub-regions. 




The genus Siren, consisting of eel-like Batrachians with two 
anterior feet and permanent branchiae, inhabits the South- 
Eastern States of North America from Texas to Carolina 
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Family 3. — PROTEIDAL. (2 Genera, 4 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


HQ 

Nearctic 

SUB-REQION8. 

Paljsarctic 
Sub— regions. 

Ethiopian 

Sub-regions. 

Oriental 

Sub-regions. 

Australian 
i Sub-regions. 

— 

- 3 - 

1 

— 

— 



The Eroteid® have four feet and persistent external branchiae. 
The two genera are , — Proteus (1 sp.), found only in caverns of 
Central Europe ; and Menobranchus, which are like newts in 
form, and inhabit the Eastern States of North America. 


Family 4. — AMPHIUMHLE. (1 Genus, 2 Species.) 


Gek£&al Distribution. 



Nearctic 

Sub-regions. 

Palasarctio 

Sub-regions. 

Ethiopian 

Sub-reoions. 

Oriental 

SUB-nEOIONS. 

Australian 

Sub-reoions. 

— 

3 — 

i 

— 

1 
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The genus Amphiuma, or Murmnopsis, consists of slender eel- 
like creatures with four rudimentary feet, and no external 
branchi®. The species inhabit the Southern United States from 
New Orleans to Carolina. 


Family 5. — MENOPOMHLE. (2 Genera, 4 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


Neotropical 1 
Sub-regions. 

Nearctic 
, Sub-reoions. 

Palaarctic 

Sub-reoions. 

Ethiopian 

Sub-reoions. 

Oriental 

Sub-reoions. 

Australian 

Sub-reoions. 

1 

3 — 

r -- 4 

i 

i 
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There are large Salamanders of repulsive appearance, found 
only in Eastern Asia and the Eastern United States. The 
genera are , — Sieboldia (2 sp.), Japan and north-west China; 
Menopoma =■ Protonopsis (2 sp.), Ohio and Alleghany rivers. 
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Family 6.— SALAMANDRIDAS. (20 Genera, 85 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


Neotropical 

Sub-regions. 

Nearctic 

Sub-regions. 

Pa lae arctic 
Sub-regionb. 1 

Ethiopian 

Sub-regions. 

Oriental 

Sub-regions. 

Australian 

Sub-regions. 

- 3 . 3 - 

1 . 3 . 3. 4 

1 . 3 . 3. 4 

— 
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The Salamandridae, of which our common Newts are charac- 
teristic examples, form an extensive family highly characteristic 
of the North Temperate regions, a few species only extending 
into the Neotropical region along the Andes to near Bogota, and 
one into the Oriental region in Western China. The genera, as 
arranged by Dr. Strauch, are as follows : — 

Salamandra (2 sp.), Central and South Europe and North 
Africa ; Pleurodcles (1 sp.), Spain, Portugal, and Morocco ; Brady- 
bates (1 sp.), Spain ; Triton (16 sp.), all Europe except the 
extreme north, Algeria, North China and Japan, Eastern States 
of North America, California and Oregon ; Chioglossa (2 sp.) 
Portugal and South Europe ; Salamandrina (1 sp.), Italy to Dal- 
matia; EUipsoglossa (2 sp.), Japan; Isodadylium (2 sp.), East 
Siberia; Onychodadylus (1 sp.), Japan; Amblystoma (21 sp.), 
Nearctic region from Canada and Oregon to Mexico, most abundant 
in Eastern States ; Ranodon (1 sp.), Tartary and North-east China ; 
Dicamptodon (1 sp.), California ; Plethodon (5 sp.), Massachusetts 
to Louisiana, and Vancouver’s Island to California ; Desmognathus 
(4 sp.), Eastern United States south of latitude 43°; Amides (1 
sp.), Oregon and Northern California; Hemidactylium (2 sp.), 
South-eastern United States and Southern California; Heredia 
(1 sp.), Oregon and California ; Spelerpes (18 sp.), Eastern United 
States from Massachusetts to Mexico, Guatemala, Costa Rica and 
Andes of Bogota, with a species in South Europe; Batrachoseps 
(2 sp.), South-eastern United States and California ; Tylotriton 
(1 sp.), Yunan in West China. 
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Order III. — A NUB A. 

Family 7. — RHINOPHKYNID^E. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


Neotropical 

Bub-regions. 

Nearctic 

Sub-regions. 

Palasarctic I 
Sub-regions. 

Ethiopian 

SUB-REGIONS. 

Oriental 

Sub-regions. 

Australia^ 

Sub-reoions. 

3 — 

— 

— 

— 

1 
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The Ehinophrynidfe are Toads with imperfect ears and a 
tongue which is free in front. The single species of Rliinophry - 
mis, is a native of Mexico. 


Family 8.— FHEYNISCID/E. (5 Genera, 13 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nearctio Palasarcotc Ethiopian Oriental Australian 

Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-reqions. 


1 . 2.3 — 1.2 -2 

The Pliryniscida;, or Toads with imperfect ears and tongue 
fixed in front, are widely distributed over the wanner regions of 
the earth, but are most abundant in the Neotropical region and 
Australia, while only single species occur in the Old World. The 
genera are : — 

Phryniscws (7 sp.), from Costa Eica to Chili and Monte Video ; 
Brachycephalus (1 sp.), Brazil ; Pseudophryne (3 sp.), Australia 
and Tasmania ; Hcmvsus (1 sp.), Tropical Africa ; Micrhyla (1 sp.), 
Java. 


Family 9. — HYLAPLESIDjE. (1 Genus, 5 Species.) 


GENEBAL blSTHIBUTlON. 


Neotropical Ne arctic PaluEarutic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 
Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-rkqionn. Sub-regions. | Sub-reqions. 


i.a-4 | — 
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The Hylaplcsid® are Toads with perfect ears, and they 
seem to be confined to the Neotropical region. The only genus, 
JTylaplesia (5 sp.), inhabits Brazil, Chili, and the Island of 
Hayti. 


Family 10. — BUFONIDiE. (6 Genera, 64 Species.) 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTION. 

Neotropical Ne arctic J'alasauctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 

SuB-KEUIONH. S UU-REOl ONS. SUB-REOIONS. SUB-REGIONS. SUB-KEOION.3. SUB-REGIONS. 


1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 1 . 2 . 3. 4 1 . 2 . 3. 4 1 . 2.3 1 . 2 . 3. 4 1.2 


The rather extensive family of the Bufonid®, which includes 
our common Toad, and is characterised by prominent neck glands 
and tongue fixed in front, is almost universally distributed, but 
is very rare in the Australian region ; one species being found 
in Celebes and one in Australia. The genera are : — 

Kalophrymis (2 sp.), Borneo ; Bnfo (58 sp.), has the range of 
the entire family, except Australia ; Otilophus (1 sp.). South 
America; Pdtaphryne (1 sp.), Porto Iiico; rscudobufo (1 sp.), 
Malay Peninsula ; Schismadcrma (1 sp.), Natal ; Notadcn (1 sp.), 
East Central Australia. 


Family 1 1 . — XEN OE ETINIDzE. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


Neotropical I 
Sub-regions. 

| Nearctio 
Sub-regions. 

Pal^arctno 

Sub-regions. 

Ethiopian 

Sub-regions. 

Oriental 
Sub- regions. 

Australian 

Sub-regions 

— 

— 


j 


1 


The Xenorhinidse may be characterised as Toads with perfect 
ears and tongue free in front. The only species of Xenorhina is 
a native of New Guinea. 
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Family 12. — ENGYSTOMIDA5. (15 Genera, 31 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical I Nbarotio Pal^earctic Ethiopian Oriental I Australian 

Sub-regions. | Sub-beoions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. | Sub-regions. 

1 . 2.3 3 - - 2 . 3-1 1 . 2 . 3 . 4 | - 2 - 

The Engystomidze arc Toads without ncck-glands and with the 
tongue tied in front. They are most abundant in the Oriental 
and Neotropical regions, especially in the latter, which contains 
about half the known species, with isolated species in Australia, 
Africa, and the Southern States of North America. They appear 
to be the remnant of a once extensive and universally distributed 
group, which has maintained itself in two remote regions, but is 
dying out everywhere else. The genera are : — 

Engystoma (9 sp.), Carolina to La Plata, with one species in 
South China; Diplopelma (3 sp.), South India to China and 
Java ; Cacopus (2 sp.), Central India ; Ghjplioglossus (1 sp.), Pegu ; 
Callula (4 sp.), Sikhim, Ceylon, China, and Borneo ; Bracliymerus 
1 sp.), South Africa ; Adenomera (1 sp.), Brazil ; Pachybatraclms 
(1 sp.), Australia ; Breviceps (2 sp.), South and West Africa ; 
Chelydobatrachus (1 sp.), West Australia; Hypopachus (1 sp.), 
Costa Rica; lihinodermct (1 sp.), Chili ; Atelopus (1 sp.), Cayenne 
and Peru; Copea (1 sp.), South America; Paludicola (1 sp.), 
New Granada. 


Family 13.— BOMBINATORIDiE. (8 Genera, 9 Species.) 


General Distribution. 



NE ARCTIC 

Sub-regions. 

PaL/EARCTIC 

1 Sun- regions. 

Ethiopian 

SriJ-KEGIONH. 

Oriental 

Sub-regions. 


1.2 

— 

1.2 

— 

— 
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The Bombinatoridse are a family of Frogs which have imper- 
fect ears and no neck-glands, and they have a very peculiar and 
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interesting distribution, being confined to Central and South 
Europe, the southern part of South America, and New Zealand. 
They consist of many isolated groups forming five separate sub- 
families. The genera are : — 

Bombinator, Central Europe and Italy ; Pdobates and Didocus, 
Central Europe and Spain ; Telmatobius (2 sp.), Peru and Brazil ; 
Alsodes, Chonos Archipelago; Cacotus, Chili; Liopelma, New 
Zealand ; Nannophryne, Straits of Magellan. 


Family 14— PLECTEOMANTIDA5. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 

General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nearctic P a arctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 
Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. 


The Plectromantidae, which are Frogs with neck-glands, and 
the toes but not the fingers dilated, consists of a single species of 
the genus Fledromantis. It inhabits the region west of the 
Andes, and south of the Equator. 

Family 15. — ALYTIJDAi. (5 Genera, 37 Species.) 


Cin.NKUAL Distribution. 


NEC .‘ROFICAL 

Sub-regions. 

Nearctic 

Sub-regions. 

PALAIS ARCTIC 

Sub- regions. 

Ethiopian 

Sub-regions. 

Oriental 

Sub-regions. 

Australian 

Sub-regions. 

- 2 
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— 
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The Alytidae are Frogs with neck-glands and undilated toes. 
They are most abundant in the Ethiopian region, with a few 
species in the Nearctic and Australian regions, and one in 
Europe and Brazil respectively. The genera are : — 

Alytes (1 sp.), Central Europe ; Scaphiopus (5 sp.), California 
to Mexico and the Eastern States ; Hyperolius (29 sp.), all Africa, 
and two in New Guinea and North Australia ; Eelioporus (1 sp.), 
in Australia; Naticrma (1 sp.), Brazil. 

VOL. n. 


E E 
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Family 16. — PELODIlYAD-ffi. (3 Genera, 7 Species.) 


General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nearctic Pa t./E arctic Ethiopian Australian 

Sub-reoi'ons. Sub-reoions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. 


1.2 - 


1.2 - 


The Pelodryadae arc Tree Frogs with neck-glands, and are 
confined to the Australian and Neotropical regions. The genera 
are : — 

PhjUomcdusa (3 sp.), South America to Paraguay ; Chirodmjas, 
Australia ; and Pelodryns (3 sp.), Moluccas, New Guinea and 
Australia. 

Family 17. — HYLIP/E. (11 Genera, 04 Species.) 


General Di&tribuiion. 


Neotropical 

Nearctic 

Palasaiutic I 

1 Ethiopian 

1 Oriental 

Australian 

Hub-regions. 

Sub-regions. 

Sub-regions. 
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The Hylidie are glandless Tree Frogs with a broadened sacrum. 
They are most abundant in the Neotropical region, which con- 
tains more than two-thirds of the species ; about tAventy species 
are Australian ; six or seven are Nearctic, reaching northward to 
Great Bear Lake ; while one only is European, and one Oriental. 
The genera are: — 

Hyla (62 sp.), having the range of the whole family ; Hylclla 
(1 sp.), Ololygon (1 sp.), Pohlia (2 sp.), Triprion (1 sp.), Opistho - 
delphys (1 sp.), and Nototrema (4 sp.), are South American ; while 
Trachyeephalus (8 sp.), is peculiar to the Antilles, except one 
South American species ; Pscudaoi'is (1 sp.), ranges from Georgia, 
United States, to Great Bear Lake ; Litoria (7 sp.), is Australian 
and Papuan, except one species in Paraguay ; Ccrcitohjla (4 sp.), 
is only known from Ecuador. 
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Family 18.— FOLYPEDATID^E. (24 Genera, 124 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


Neotropical 

SUB-KEG 1 ON.i 

Ne arctic 
SUB-RKUIONS. 

Pal.barctic 

SUB-KEOIONH. 

Ethiopian 

Sub-regions. 

1 Oriental 

I Sub-regions. 
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1.2. 3. 4 I 

3-1 
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The Polypedatida?, or glandless Tree Frogs with narrowed 
sacrum, are almost equally numerous in the Oriental and Neo- 
tropical regions, more than forty species inhabiting each, while 
in the Ethiopian there are about half this number, and the re- 
mainder are scattered over the other three regions, as shown in 
the enumeration of the genera : — 

Ixalus (16 sp.), Oriental, except one in Japan, and one in 
Western Polynesia ; E hc(co})honis (7 sp.), and Tlieloderma (1 ^p.), 
are Oriental; Ilylarana (1 0 sp.), Oriental, to the Solomon Islands 
and Tartary, Nicobar Islands, West Africa, and Madagascar; 
Megalixalus (1 sp.), Seychellc Islands ; Lcptomantis (1 sp.), Philip- 
pines; Platymantis (5 sp.), New Guinea, Philippines, and Fiji 
Islands ; Cornvfcr (2 sp), Java and New Guinea ; Polypcdatcs (1 9 
sp.), mostly Oriental, but two species in Alfest Africa, one Mada- 
gascar, two Japan, one Loo-Choo IslandsTand one Hong Kong; 
Hylambates (3 sp.), Hemimnntis (1 sp.), and Chiromantis (1 sp.), 
are Ethiopian ; Eappia (13 sp.), is Ethiopian, and extends to 
Madagascar and the Seyclielle Islands ; Acris (2 sp.), is North 
American ; Elosia (1 sp.), Epirhixis (1 sp.), Phyllobatcs*( 9 sp.), 
Hylodes (26 sp.), Ilyloxalus (1 sp.), Pristimantis (1 -sp.), Crosso- 
dactylus (1 sp.), Calo&tdkus (1 sp.), Strabomantis (1 sp.), and 
Leiylu (1 sp.), arc Neotropical, the last two being Central Ame- 
rican, while species of Hylodes and Phyllobatcs are found in the 
West Indian Islands. 


e k 2 
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Family 19. — RANIDiE. (26 Genera, 150 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


NVotropical 
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The Ranidas, or true Frogs, are characterised by having simple 
undilated toes, but neither neck-glands nor dilated sacrum. 
They are almost cosmopolitan, extending to the extreme north 
and south from the North Cape to Patagonia, and they are equally 
at home in the tropics. They are perhaps most abundant in 
South America, where a large number of the genera and species 
are found; the Ethiopian region comes next, while they are 
rather less abundant in the Oriental and Australian regions ; the 
Nearctic region has much less (about 12 species), while the Palav 
arctic has only five, and these two northern regions only possess 
the single genus Rana. The genera are distributed as follows : — 
Rana (60 sp.), ranges all over the world, except Australia and 
South America, although it extends into New Guinea and into 
Mexico and Central America ; it is most abundant in Africa. 
Fyxicephalus (7 sp.), extends over the whole Ethiopian region, 
Hindustan, the Himalayas, and Japan; Cystiynatlius (22 sp.), 
is mainly Neotropical, but has three species Ethiopian. All the 
other genera are confined to single regions. The Neotropical 
genera are : — Odontophrynus (1 sp.), Pseudis (1 sp.), Pithecopsis 
(1 sp.), Ensophleus (1 sp.), Limnocharis (1 sp.), Hemipliractus 
(1 sp.), all Tropical South American east of Andes ; Ceratophrys 
(5 sp.), Panama to La Plata ; Cycloramphus (1 sp.), West Ecuador 
and Chili ; Pleurodema (6 sp.), Venezuela to Patagonia ; Leiupcrus 
(12 sp.), Mexico and St. Domingo to Patagonia; Hylorhina 
(1 sp.), Chiloe. The Australian genera are : — Myxophycs (1 sp.), 
Queensland ; Platyplectrum (2 sp.), Queensland and West Aus- 
tralia ; Neobatrachus (1 sp.), South Australia ; Limnodynastes 
7 sp.), and Crinia (11 sp.), Australia and Tasmania. The 
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Oriental genera are : — Dicroglossus (1 sp.), Western Himalayas ; 
Oxyglossns (2 sp.), Siam to Java, Philippines and China ; Hoplo- 
batrachus (1 sp.), Ceylon; Phrynoglossus (1 sp.), Siam. The 
Ethiopian genera are : — Phrynobatrachm (1 sp.), Stenorhynchus 
(1 sp.), both from Natal. 


Family 20.— DISCOGLOSSIPiE. (14 Genera, 18 Species.) 


General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nkarotic Palajarctic Ethiopian Oriental Australian 

8 th- regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regionh. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. S ub-regions. 


i.a | i.a.3.4 - a.s - | - a.s.4 | i .a — 


The Discoglossidsc, or Frogs with a dilated sacrum, are re- 
markable for the number of generic forms scattered over a large 
part of the globe, being only absent from the Nearctic and the 
northern half of the Neotropical regions, and also from Hindostan 
and East Africa. The genera are : — 

Chirolcptes (4 sp.), Australia ; Calyplocephalus (1 sp.), allied to 
the preceding, from Chili; Cryptotis (1 sp.), Australia; As- 
terophys (2 sp.), New Guinea and Aru Islands ; Xcnophrys (1 sp.), 
Eastern Himalayas ; Megalophrys (2 sp.), Ceylon and the Malay 
Islands ; Nannophrys (1 sp.), Ceylon ; Pdodytes (1 sp.), France 
only ; Leptdbrachium (1 sp.), Java ; Discoglossus (1 sp.), Vienna 
to Algiers ; Laprissa (1 sp.), Latonia (1 sp.), Palaearctic region ; 
Arthroleptis (2 sp.), West Africa and the Cape; Orypucus (1 
sp.), South Brazil. 


Family 21. — PIPIDA5. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


Neotropical 
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The Pipidre are toads without a tongue or maxillary teeth, aud 
with enormously dilated sacrum. The only species of Pipa is a 
native of Guiana. 

Family 22.— DACTYLETHElDiE. (1 Genus, 2 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


Neotropical 
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The Dactylethridic are Toads with maxillary teeth but no 
tongue, and with enormously dilated sacrum. The species of 
Dactylclhra are natives of West, East, and South Africa. 


General llemarlcs on the Distribution of the Amphibia. 

The Amphibia, as here enumerated, consist of 22 families* 
152 genera, and nearly 700 species. Many of the families have a 
very limited range, only two (Ranidm aud Polypedatidie) being 
nearly universal ; five more extend each into five regions, while 
no less than thirteen of the families are confined to one, two, or 
three regions each. By far the richest region is the Neotropical, 
possessing 16 families (four of them peculiar) and about 50 
peculiar or very characteristic genera. Next comes the Austra- 
lian, with 11 families (one of which is peculiar) and 16 pecu- 
liar genera. The Nearctic region has no less than 9 of the 
families (two of them peculiar to it) and 15 peculiar genera, 
13 of which are tailed Batrachians which have here their 
metropolis. The other three regions have 9 families each ; 
the Palmare tic has no peculiar family but no less than 15 
peculiar genera ; the Ethiopian 1 family and 12 genera peculiar 
to it ; and the Oriental, 19 genera but no family confined to it. 

It is evident, therefore, that each of the regions is well 
characterised by its peculiar forms of Amphibia, there being 
only a few genera, such as Hylu, Sana, and Bufo which have a 
wide range. The connection of the Australian and Neotropical 
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regions is well shown in this group, by the Phryniscid®, 
Hylidae, and Discoglossid®, which present allied forms in both ; 
as well as by the genus Liopelma of Hew Zealand, allied to 
the Bombinatorid® of South America, and the absence of the 
otherwise cosmopolitan genus Ram from both continents. The 
affinity of the Nearctic and Pahearctic regions is shown by the Pro- 
teid®, which are confined to them, as well as by the genus Triton 
and almost the whole of the extensive family of the Salaman- 
dridte. The other regions are also well differentiated, and there 
is no sign of a special Ethiopian Amphibian fauna extending 
ovei 4 the peninsula of India, or of the Oriental and Pal®arctic 
regions merging into each other, except by means of genera of 
universal distribution. 

Fossil Amphibia . — The extinct Inbyrinthodontia form a separ- 
ate order, which existed from the Carboniferous to the Triassic 
period. No other remains of this class are found till we reach 
the Tertiary formation, when Newts and Salamanders as well 
as Frogs and Toads occur, most frequently in the Miocene de- 
posits. The most remarkable is the Andrias scheuchzeri from 
the Miocene of (Eningen, which is allied to Sieboldia maxima 
the great salamander of Japan. 



CHAPTER XX. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE FAMILIES OF FISHES, WITH THE 
RANGE OF SUCH GENERA AS INHABIT FRESH WATER. 


Sub-class I.— TELEOSTEI. 

Order l— A CANTHOPTER YOII. 

Family 1.— GASTEROSTEIDiE. (1 Genus, 11 Species.) 

“ Fresh- water or marine scaleless fishes, with elongate com- 
pressed bodies and with isolated spines before the dorsal fin.” 

Distribution. — Palsearctic and Nearctic regions. 

The species of Oasterosteus, commonly called Sticklebacks, are 
found in rivers, lakes, estuaries, and seas, as far south as Italy 
and Ohio. Four species occur in Britain. 

Family 2. — BERYCIDJ5. (10 Genera, 55 Species.) 

" Marine fishes, with elevated compressed bodies covered with 
toothed scales, and large eyes.” 

Distribution. — Tropical and temperate seas of both hemi- 
spheres. 

Their northern limit is the Mediterranean and Japan. Most 
abundant in the Malayan seas. 
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Family 3. — PERCIDAS. (61 Genera, 476 Species.) 

“ Marine or fresh-water carnivorous fishes, with oblong bodies 
covered with toothed scales.” 

Distribution. — Seas, rivers and lakes, of all regions. 

The genera which inhabit fresh- waters are the following : — 

Perea (3 sp.), inhabits the Nearctic and Palsearctic regions as 
far south as Ohio and Switzerland ; one species, the common 
perch, is British. Percichthys (5 sp.), Chili and Patagonia, with 
one species in Java; Paralabrax (2 sp.), California; Lain ax 
(8 sp.), six species are marine, inhabiting the shores of Europe 
and North America, one being British, two species inhabit the 
rivers of the northern United States ; Lates (2 sp.), Nile and 
large rivers of India and China ; Aeerina (3 sp.), Europe, from 
England to Eussia and Siberia ; Percarina (1 sp.), Kiver Dniester ; 
Lucioperca (6 sp.). North America and Europe ; Pilcoma (2 sp.), 
North America, Texas to Lake Erie ; Boleosoma (3 sp.), Texas to 
Lake Superior ; Aspro (2 sp.). Central Europe ; Huro (1 sp.), Lake 
Huron ; Percilia , (1 sp.), Eio de Maypu in Chili ; Centrarchus (10 
sp.), North America and Cuba ; Bryttus (8 sp.). South Carolina 
to Texas ; Pomotis (8 sp.), North America, Lake Erie to Texas. 

Of the exclusively marine genera a species of Polyprion 
and one of Scrranus are British. The latter genus has nearly 
150 species spread over the globe, but is most abundant in the 
Tropics. Mesoprion is another extensive genus confined to the 
Tropics. Apogon abounds from the Eed Sea to the Pacific, but 
has one species in the Mediterranean and one in the coast of 
Brazil. 

Family 4. — APHREDODERIDAS. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 

“Fresh-water fish, with oblong body covered with toothed 
scales, and wide cleft mouth.” 

Distribution. — Atlantic States of North America. 
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Family 5. — PKISTIPOMATID^E. (25 Genera, 206 Species.) 

" Marine carnivorous Ashes, with compressed oblong bodies, 
and without molar or cutting teeth.” 

Distribution. — Seas of temperate and tropical regions, a few 
only entering fresh water. 

Of the more extensive genera, nine, comprising more than 
half the species, are confined to the Indian and Australian seas, 
while only one large genus (Hwmulon) is found in the Atlantic 
on the coast of Tropical America. The extensive Pacific genus, 
Diagrammed has one species in the Mediterranean. One genus 
is confined to the Macquarie River in Australia. A species of 
Dentex has occurred on the English coast, and this seems to be 
the extreme northern range of the family, which does not 
regularly extend beyond the coast of Portugal, and in the East to 
Japan. Australia seems to form the southern limit. 

Family 6. — MULLlDiE. (5 Genera, 34 Species.) 

"Marine fishes, with elongate slightly compressed bodies 
covered with large scales, and two dorsal fins at a distance from 
each other.” 

Distribution. — All tropical seas, except the West Coast of 
America, extending into temperate regions as far as the Baltic, 
Japan, and ftew Zealand. 

Two species of Mullus (Mullets) are British, and these are 
the only European fish belonging to the family. 

Family 7.— SPAKIDyE. (22 Genera, 117 Species.) 

“ Herbivorous or carnivorous marine fishes, with oblong com- 
pressed bodies covered with minutely serrated scales, and with 
one dorsal fin.” 

Distribution. — Seas of temperate and tropical regions, a few 
entering rivers. 
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Cantharus t, Pagellus , and Chrysophrys, have occurred on the 
English Coast. Haplodactylus is confined to the West Coast of 
South America, and Australia ; Sargus to the temperate and 
warm parts of the Atlantic and the shores of East Africa; 
Pagellus to the western coasts of Europe and Africa. 

The other large genera have a wider distribution. 

Family 8.— SQU AM1PENNES. (12 Genera, 124 Species.) 

"Carnivorous marine fishes, with compressed and elevated 

bodies, and scaly vertical fins.” 

• 

Distribution. — The seas between the tropics, most abundant 
in the Oriental and Australian regions, a few entering rivers or 
extending beyond the tropics. 

The extensive genus Chcdodon (67 sp.), ranges from the Red 
Sea to the Sandwich Islands, and from Japan to Western Aus- 
tralia, while two species are found in the West Indies. Holacan- 
thus (36 sp.), has a similar distribution, one species only occurring 
in the West Indies and on the coast of South America. Only 
one genus (Pomacanthus), with a single species, is confined to 
the AYest Atlantic. 

Family 9.— CIKEH1T1IEE. (8 Genera, 34 Species.) 

“ Carnivorous marine fishes, with a compressed oblong body, 
covered with cycloid scales.” 

Distribution. — The tropical and south temperate waters of 
the Indian and Pacific oceans, from Eastern Africa to AVestem 
America. Absent from the Atlantic. 

Family 10. — TRIGLIDA2. (50 Genera, 259 Species.) 

" Carnivorous, mostly marine fishes, with oblong compressed 
or subcylindrical bodies, and wide cleft mouths. They live at 
the bottom of the water.” 

Distribution. — All seas, some entering fresh water, and a few 
inhabiting exclusively the fresh waters of the Arctic regions. 
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They are divided by Dr. Giinth'fcr into four groups. The 
Heterolepidina (comprising 4 genera and 12 species) are con- 
fined to the North Pacific. The Scorpsenina (23 genera 113 
species) have an almost universal distribution, but the genera 
are each restricted to one or other of the great oceans. Sebastes 
has occurred on the English coast. The Cottina (28 genera 110 
species) have also a universal distribution ; the numerous species 
of Coitus are found either in the seas or fresh waters of Europe 
and North America ; four species are British, as well as seven 
species of the wide-spread genus Trigla. Ptyonotus (1 sp.) is 
confined to Lake Ontario. The Catapliracti (5 genera, 23 species) 
have also a wide range ; one genus, Ayonus, is found in the 
British seas, and also in Kamschatka and on the coast of Chili. 
Per utet hits is also British. 

Family 11.— TRACIIINIDA2. (24 Genera, 90 Species.) 

“ Carnivorous marine fishes, with elongate bodies, living at the 
bottom, near the shore.” 

Distribution. — Almost or quite universal. 

Trachinus is a British genus. A species of Aphritis inhabits 
the fresh waters of Tasmania, while its two allies are found on 
the coasts of Patagonia. 

Family 12. SCLENID/E. (13 Genera, 102 Species.) 

“ Marine or fresh-water fishes, with compressed and rather 
elongate bodies, covered with toothed scales.” 

Distribution. — Temperate and tropical regions, but absent 
from Australia 

Larimus is found in the Atlantic, and in African and American 
rivers. Corvina, Scicena, and Otilothus are also marine and fresh* 
water, both in the Atlantic and Pacific. The other genera are of 
small extent and more restricted range. Umbrina and Scicena 
have occurred in British seas. 
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Family 13— POLYNEMIDiE. (3 Genera, 23 Species.) 

“ Marine or fresh-water fishes, with compressed oblong bodies 
and entire or ciliated scales.” 

Distribution. — Tropical seas and rivers of both the groat 
oceans, but most abundant in the Pacific. 

Family 14.— SPHYKENID^E. (1 Genus, 15 Species.) 

“Carnivorous marine fishes, with elongate sub-cylindrical 
bodies covered with small^cycloid scales.” 

Distribution. — The warm and tropical seas of the globe. 

Family 15. — TR1CHIUFJDA5. (7 Genera, 18 Species.) 

“Marine fishes, with elongate compressed bodies covered with 
minute scales or naked.” 

Distribution. — A ll the tropical and sub-tropical seas. 

Family 16. — SCOMBRIDA5. (20 Genera, 108 Species.) 

“ Marine fishes, with elongate compressed bodies, scaled or 
naked.” 

Distribution. — All the temperate and tropical oceans. Mostly 
inhabiting the open seas. 

Scomber, (the Mackerel) Tliynnus, Naucratcs, Zeus, Ccntro- 
lophus, Brama, and Lampiis, are genera which have occurred in 
the British seas. 

Family 17. — CARANGID2E. (27 Genera, 171 Species.) 

“ Marine fishes, with compressed oblong or elevated bodies 
covered with small scales or naked.” 

Distribution. — All temperate and tropical seas ; some species 
occur in both the great oceans, ranging from New York to Aus- 
tralia. 

Frackurus and Capros are genera which occur in British seas. 
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Family 18. — XirHIIDyE. (2 Genera, 8 Species.) 

“ Marine fishes, with elongate compressed body and a produced 
sword-shaped upper jaw.” 

Distribution.' — Mediterranean, and open seas between or near 
the Tropics. 

Xipliias (the Sword-fish) has occurred on the English coast. 

Family 19. — GOBILD/E. (24 Genera, 294 Species.) 

“ Carnivorous fishes, with elongate low, naked, or scaly bodies, 
living at the bottom of the shallow seas or fresh waters of tem- 
perate or tropical regions. Individuals of the same species often 
differ in inhabiting exclusively fresh or salt water. 

Distribution. — All temperate and tropical regions, from 
Scotland and Japan to New Zealand. Species of Gobius , Latrun- 
culus , and Callionymns occur in Britain. Several genera are 
confined to the East Indian seas and rivers, but none seem 
peculiar to America. The genus Periopthalrmis consists of the 
curious, large-headed, projecting-eyed fishes, so abundant on the 
muddy shores of African and Eastern tidal rivers, and which seem 
to spend most of their time out of water, hunting after insects, &c. 

Family 20. — DISCOBOLI. (2 Genera, 11 Species.) 

“ Carnivorous fishes, with oblong naked or tubercular bodies, 
living at the bottom of shallow seas, and attaching themselves 
to rocks by means of a ventral disc. 

Distribution. — All northern seas, as far south as Belgium, 
England, and San Francisco. 

Species of both genera (Cydojiicrus and Liparis ) occur in 
British seas. 
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Family 21. — OXUDEECID.ZE. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 

“ A marine fisli, with an elongate sub-cylindrical body and no 
ventral fins.” 

Distribution. — Macao, China. 

Family 22. — BATH ACHIDAS. (3 Genera, 12 Species.) 

“ Marine fishes, with sub-cylindrical body and broad depressed 
head.” 

Distribution. — The coasts of nearly all tropical and south 
temperate regions, ranging from New York and Portugal to 
Chili and Tasmania. 

Family 23. — PED1CULATI. (8 Genera, 40 Species.) 

“ Marine carnivorous fishes, with very large heads and without 
scales.” 

Distribution. — Seas of all temperate and tropical regions, 
extending south to New Zealand and north to Greenland. 

A species of Lophivs (the Fishing-frog or Sea-Devil) is found 
in British seas. The genus Antcnnarius, comprising two-thirds 
of the species, is wholly tropical. 

Family 24. — BLENNID/E. (33 Genera, 201 Species.) 

“ Carnivorous fishes, with long sub-cylindrical naked bodies, 
living at the bottom of shallow water in seas, or tidal rivers.” 

Distribution. — All seas from the Arctic regions to New 
Zealand, Chili, and the Cape of Good Hope. 

• Species of Anarrhirlms , Dlcnnius, Blcnniops , Centronotus and 
/oarers occur in British seas. Chasmodcs (3 sp.) is confined to 
the Atlantic coasts of Temperate North America; Petroscirtes 
(20 sp.) to the tropical parts of the Indian and Pacific Oceans ; 
and StirJarm (9 sp.) to the Arctic Seas. 
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Family 25.— ACANTHOCLINI1XZE. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 

“A carnivorous marine fish, with long flat bbdy and very 
long dorsal fin.” 

Distribution.— Coasts of New Zealand. 

Family 26.— COMEPHOB1DA5. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 

“ An elongate, naked, large-headed fish, with two dorsal fins.” 

Distribution.— Lake Baikal. 

Dr. Gunther remarks, that this fish approaches the Scombrina 
(Mackerel) in several characters. These are exclusively marine 
fishes, while Lake Baikal is fresh-water, and is situated among 
mountains, at an elevation of nearly 2000 feet, and more than a 
thousand miles from the ocean ! 

Family 27. — TRACHYPTERIDAi. (3 Genera, 16 Species.) 

“Deep sea fishes, with elongate, much compressed, naked 
bodies.” 

Distribution. — Europe, East Indies, West Coast of South 
America, New Zealand. Dr. Giinther remarks, that little is 
known of these fishes, from their being so seldom thrown on 
shore, and then rapidly decomposing. The Ribbon-fish ( JRegalc - 
cus lanksii) has occurred frequently on our shores. They have 
soft bones and muscles, small mouths, and weak dentition. 

Family 28. — LOPHOT1DA5. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 

“ A marine fish, with elongate compressed naked body, and 
high crested head.” 

Distribution. — Mediterranean Sea and Japan. 
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Family 29. — TEUTHIDJ1X/E. (1 Genus, 29 Species.) 

“ Marine, herbivorous fishes, with compressed, oblong, small- 
scaled bodies.” 

Distribution. — Eastern tropical seas, from Bourbon and the 
Eed Sea to the Marianne and Fiji Islands. 

Family 30.— ACBONUltEME. (5 Genera, 64 Species.) 

“ Marine, herbivorous fishes, with compressed, minutely-scaled 
bodies.” 

Distribution. — All tropical seas, but most abundant in the 
Malay region, and extending to Japan and New Zealand. 

Family 3 1 . — 1 K ) PLKGNATH I DyE. (1 Genus, 3 Species.) 

“Marine fishes, with compressed elevated bodies, covered with 
very small toothed scales.” 

Distribution. — Seas of Australia, China, and Japan. 

Family 32. — MALACANTIIIDzE. (1 Genus, 3 Species.) 

“Marine fishes, with elongate bodies covered with very small 
scales, and with very long dorsal and anal fins.” 

Distribution. — Atlantic coasts of Tropical America, Mauritius, 
and New Guinea. 

Family 33. — NANDIDiE. (fi Genera, 14 Species.) 

“ Marine or fresh -water carnivorous fishes, with oblong, com- 
pressed, scaly bodies.” 

Distribution. — From the Bed Sea to the coasts of China 
and Australia; and the fresh waters of the Neotropical and 
Oriental regions. Midis, Nandus, and Catopra inhabit the 

VOL. II. F V 
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rivers of India and the Malay Islands ; Achames the rivers of 
British Guiana. 


Family 34. — POLYCENTRIDjE. (2 Genera, 3 Species.) 

“Fresli-water carnivorous fishes, with compressed elevated 
scaly bodies, and many-spincd dorsal and anal fins.” 

Distribution. — Rivers of Tropical America. 


Family 35.— LABYRINTHICI. (9 Genera, 25 Species.) 

“Fresli-water fishes, with compressed oblong bodies, and 
capable of living for some time out of water or in dried mud.” 

Distribution. — Freshwaters of South Africa and the East 
Indies from the Mauritius to China, the Philippines, Celebes, 
and Amboyna. 


Family 30. — LUCIOCEPHALID7F. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 

“Fresh- water fish, with elongate scaled body, and a dilated 
branchial membrane.” 

Distribution. — Rivers of Borneo, Biliton, and Banca. 

Family 37.— ATIIERINIDiE. (3 Genera, 39 Species.) 

“Marine or fresh-water carnivorous fishes, with subcylind- 
rical scaled bodies, and feeble dentition,” 

Distribution. — All temperate and tropical seas, from Scotland 
and New York to the Straits of Magellan and Tasmania. 

Atherina jmsbyter occurs in British seas. Species of Athcrina 
and AthennichtJm are found in fresh-water lakes and rivers in 
Europe, America, and Australia. 
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Family 38. — MUGILID^E. (3 Genera, 78 Species.) 

“ Fresh-water and marine fishes, with oblong compressed 
bodies, cycloid scales, and small mouths, often without teeth.” 

Distribution. — Coasts and fresh waters of all temperate and 
tropical regions. 

Mugil (66 sp.) is mostly marine, and is very widely distri- 
buted ; several species (Grey Mullets) occur on the British 
coasts. Agonostoma (9 sp.) is confined to the fresh waters of 
the West Indies, Central America, New Zealand, Australia, 
Celebes, and the Comoro Islands. Myxm (3 sp.) is marine, and 
occurs both in the Atlantic and Pacific. 

Family 39. — OPHIOCEPHALI1 )1F, (2 Genera, 26 Species.) 

“Fresli-water fishes, with elongate subcylindrical scaled bodies; 
often leaving the water for a considerable time.” 

Distribution. — Rivers of the Oriental region: — India, Ceylon, 
China, Malay Islands to Philippines and Borneo. 

Family 40. — TRICIIONOTID^E. (2 Genera, 2 Species.) 

“Marine carnivorous fishes, with elongate subcylindrical 
bodies, cycloid scales, and eyes directed upwards.” 

Distribution. — Coasts of Celebes, Ceram, and New Zealand. 

Family 41. — CEPOLID^. (1 Genus, 7 Species.) 

“ Marine fishes, with very long, compressed, band-like bodies, 
covered with small cycloid scales.” 

Distribution. — Temperate seas of Western Europe and East- 
ern Asia, and one species in the Malayan Seas. 

Cepola nibescens (the Band fish) ranges from Scotland to the 
Mediterranean. All the other species but one are from Japan. 

f f 2 
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Family 42. — GOlilESOCIlhE. (9 Genera, 21 Species.) 

"Carnivorous marine fishes, elongate, anteriorly depressed 
and scaleless, with dorsal fin on the tail.” 

Distribution. — Temperate and tropical seas ; Scandinavia to 
the Cape, California to Chili, West Indies, lied Sea, Australia, 
New Zealand, and Fiji Islands. 

Three species of Lrpadof/nstcr have occurred in the English 
Channel. ^ 

Family 43. — FS YCHHO LUTID^E. (I Genus, 1 Species.) 

" A large-headed, elongate, naked marine fish, witli .small 
tooth, and dorsal fin on the tail.” 

1) 1ST I (I BUTlo x. — West Coast of North America (Vancouver’s 
island.) 

Family 44.— CENT1MSCIIVK. (2 Genera, 7 Species.) 

“Marine fishes, with compressed, oblong or elevated bodies, 
elongate tubular month and no teeth.” 

Distribution. — West Coast of Europe and Africa, Mediterra- 
nean, Indian Ocean to Java, Philippines, and Japan. 

A species of (U’ldrUcus has occurred on the South (’oast of 
England, and another species is found both at Madeira and 
Japan. 


Family 45. — FISTULAEIlhE. (2 Genera, 4 Species.) 

"Marine fishes, very elongate, with long tubular mouth 
and small teeth.” 

Distribution. — Tropical seas, both in the Atlantic and Indian 
Ocean, and as far east as the New Hebrides. 
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Family 46. — MASTACEMBELIDiE. (2 Genera, 9 Species.) 

“ Fresh-water fishes, with eel-like bodies and very long dorsal 
fin.” 

Distribution. — Rivers of the Oriental region, one species from 
Ceram (?). 

Family 47.— NOT ACANTHI. (1 Genus, 5 Species.) 

“ Marine fishes, with elongate bodies covered witli very small 
scales, and snout protruding beyond the mouth.” 

Distribution. — Greenland, Mediterranean, and West Aus- 
tralia. 


Oi-'hr IT. — A CANTTIOVTEUYCrll PH All YNGOGNA TH1. 

Family 48.— POMACENTRID7E. (8 Genera, 143 Species.) 

“ Marine fishes, with short compressed bodies covered with 
toothed scales, and with feeble dentition.” 

Distribution. — Tropical parts of Pacific and Indian Ocean^ 
less numerous in Tropical Atlantic, a few reaching the Medi- 
terranean, Japan, and South Australia. Pomaccntrus , Glyjjhi- 
dodon , and Hcliadcs are Atlantic genera. 

Family 49. — L ABRIDGE. (46 Genera, 396 Species.) 

“ Herbivorous or carnivorous marine fishes, with elongate 
bodies covered with cycloid scales, and teeth adapted for 
crushing the shells of mollusca.” 

Distribution. — Temperate and tropical regions of all parts 
of the globe. 

The genera Lalmts , Crenildlmts , Ctcnolabm #, Acantholabrus, 
Cenirolabrus , and Cori% have occurred in British seas, and all of 
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these, except the last, are confined to the Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic as far as Madeira. Eight other genera are characteristic 
of the Atlantic, most of them being West Indian, but one from 
the coasts of North America. Seven genera are common to all 
the great oceans ; the remainder being confined to the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans, ranging from Japan to New Zealand, but 
being far more abundant between the Tropics. 

Family 50. — EMBROTOC1DA5. (2 Genera, 17 Species.) 

“Marine viviparous fishes, with compressed elevated uodies 
covered with cycloid scales, and with small teeth. ,, 

Distribution. — Pacific Ocean from Japan and California 
northwards. One species enters the fresh waters of California. 

Family 51. — GERRID/E. (1 Genus, 28 Species.) 

“ Marine fishes, with compressed oblong bodies covered with 
minutely serrated scales, and with small teeth/’ 

Distribution. — Tropical seas; ranging south as far as the 
Cape of Good Hope and Australia, and north to Japan and 
(one species) to New Jersey, U.S. 

Family 52. — CHROMIDAS. (19 Genera, 100 Species.) 

“ Fresh-water herbivorous or carnivorous fishes, with elevated 
or elongate scaly bodies, and small teeth/’ 

Distribution. — The Oriental, Ethiopian, and Neotropical re- 
gions. 

Eutroplus (2 sp.) is from the rivers of Southern India and 
Ceylon; Chromis (15 sp.), Sarotherodon (2 sp.), and Hcmi- 
chromis (4 sp.), are from the rivers and lakes of Africa, ex- 
tending to the Sahara and Palestine. The remaining 15 genera 
are American, and several of them have a restricted distribution. 
Acara (17 sp.) inhabits Tropical South America and the 
Antilles ; Theraps (1 sp.), Guatemala ; Heros (26 sp.), Texas and 
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Mexico to La Plata ; Mesonauta (1 sp.), Brazil ; Pctenia (1 sp.), 
Lake Peten, Guatemala ; Uaru (2 sp.), Brazil ; Hy grog onus 
(1 sp.), Brazil ; Gichla (4 sp.), Equatorial America ; Crenicichla 
(9 sp.), Brazil and Guiana; Chcutobranchus (3 sp.), Brazil and 
Guiana ; Mesops (2 sp.), Brazil ; Satanoperca (7 sp.), Amazon 
Valley and Guiana ; Geopkagus (1 sp.), North Brazil and Guiana ; 
Symphysodon (1 sp.), Lower Amazon; Pteropliyllum (1 sp.). 
Lower Amazon. 


Order III. -ANA GANTH1N1. 

Family 53. — GADOPSIDJE. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 

“ Fresh-water fish, with rather elongate body covered with very 
small scales, the upper jaw overhanging the lower, forming ail 
obtuse snout.” 

Distribution. — Rivers of Australia and Tasmania. 

Family 53 a. — LYCODIDAi. (3 Genera, 14 Species.) 

“Marine fishes, with elongate bodies, and the dorsal united 
witli the anal fin.” 

Distribution. — Arctic seas of America and Greenland, and 
Antarctic seas about the Falkland Islands and Chiloe Island. 

Family 54. — CADIDA5. (21 Genera, 58 Species.) 

“ Marine fishes, with more or less elongate bodies covered 
with small smooth scales.” 

Distribution. — Cold and temperate regions of both hemi- 
spheres ; in the North extending as far south as the Mediterranean, 
Canary Islands, New York and Japan (and one species to the 
Philippines and Bay of Bengal), and in the South to Chili and 
New Zealand. 

Gadus (Cod), Mcrluccius (Hake), Pliycis , Lota, Malm, Concilia, 
Motclla, and Baniceps , are British. Lota inhabits fresh waters. 
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Family 55. — OPHIDllJEE. (1G Generals Species.) 

“ Marine fishes, with more or less elongate bodies, the dorsal 
and anal fins united, and the ventral fins rudimentary or absent.” 

Distribution. — Almost universal ; from Greenland to Nqw 
Zealand, but most abundant in the Tropics. 

Ophidiim and Ammodt/tcs occur in. British seas; Lueifnga 
inhabits subterranean fresh waters in Cuba. 


Family 56. — MAOROURID^E. (3 Genera, 21 Species.) 

“Marine fishes, with the body terminating in a long, com- 
pressed tapering tail, and covered with spiny, keeled or striated 
scales.” 


Distribution. — North Atlantic from Greenland to Madeira 
and the Canary islands, Mediterranean, Japanese and Australian 
seas. 

None of these fishes have occurred in the British seas. 

Family 57.— ATKLEOPODIIDF, (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 

“ Marine fishes, with the naked body terminating in a long 
compressed, tapering tail.” 

1 )istim butiox. — J a] >an. 

Family 58.— PLEURONECTIlbE. (34 Genera, 185 Species.) 

“ Marine carnivorous fishes, with strongly compressed flat 
bodies, one side of which is colourless, and eyes unsymmotrioally 
placed, both on the coloured side. They inhabit the sandy 
bottoms of shallow seas, and often ascend rivers.” 

Distribution. — Universal, on Arctic, Temperate, and Tropical 
coasts. 
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Seven genera occur in British seas, viz. : Hippoglossus , Hippo - 
ffloxsoidcs, Ehomhis , Phrynorlwnibas , Arnoglossus , Pleuronectes 
(Turbot), and (Sole). There are 1 3 genera in the Atlantic 
and 23 in the Pacific, 4 being common to both ; and 2 found 
only in the Mediterranean. A Pacific genus, Synaptiira, lias 
one species in the Mediterranean. 


Order IV.—PHYSOSTOMI. 

Family 59. — SILUKIDjE. (1.14 Genera, 547 Species.) 

“ Fresh- - water or marine, scaleless fishes, often with bony 
shields, and the head always furnished with barbels.” 

Distribution.' — T he fresh waters of all the temperate and 
tropical regions, those which enter the salt water keeping near 
the coast. 

This extensive family is divided by Lr. Gunther into eight 
sub-families and seventeen groups, the distribution of which is 
as follows : — 

Sub-family 1 (SiLUliliLE HoMALOJ’TE&ffi) is confined to the 
Old World. It consists of three groups: Clarina (2 genera, 
Clarion and J fete rob rancho n) ranges over the whole area of the 
Ethiopian and Oriental regions, to which it appears to be strictly 
confined ; Plotosina (3 genera, Plotosos, Copidoglanis, and Cnirfo- 
glanin) ranges from the eastern coasts of Africa to Japan, Poly- 
nesia, and Australia, in seas and rivers ; Chacina (1 genus, Chaco) 
ranges from India to Borneo. 

Sub-family 2 (Silukille Hetk 1 tOPTEK JR) is also confined to the 
Old World; it consists of one group, — Silurina, containing 19 
genera, viz. : — Saccobranchun (4 sp.), India to Cochin China and 
Ceylon ; Si/ or on (5 sp.), Pahearctic region from Central Europe 
to Japan, China, and Afghanistan, and a species in Cochin China; 
Sihirichthys (3 sp.), Cashmere, Java, and Borneo ; Wallogo (2 sp.), 
Hindostan, Sumatra, and Borneo ; Bclodon ticldh ys (1 sp.), Su- 
matra and Borneo ; Evtropiichthys (1 sp.), Bengal ; Cryptoptervs 
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(15 sp.), Java, Sumatra, and Borneo^ with a species in tlie 
Ganges, in Siam, aiul (?) in Amboyna; Callichrons (10 sp.), 
Afghanistan to Borneo and Java; fichilbr (5 sp.), Tropical Africa; 
Eutropius (0 sp.), Tropical Africa and Central India; Harmilurus 
(2 sp.), Java and Sumatra; Siluvanodou (l sp.), Nile; A ilia 
(2 sp.), Bengal ; Srhilbichthys (1 sp.), Bengal ; La'is (1 sp.), Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo ; Pscnd eutropius ((5 sp.), India and Sumatra; 
Pangasius (7 sp.), Ganges, Sumatra, Java, Borneo; Hclicophagus 
(2 sp.), Sumatra; Silondia (1 sp.), Ganges. 

Sub-family 3 (Silukiixe Anomalopteile) is confined to 
Equatorial America; it consists of the group Hypopthalmina, 
containing 2 genera : Hclogcnes (1 sp.), Ilypopthahuus (4 sp.), 
from the country north of the Amazon, Surinam, aud the Eio 
Negro. 

Sub-family 4 (SiLUUlDAi Ekote RO ptk I’^K) ranges over all the 
tropical and most of the temperate parts of the globe, except 
Europe and Australia. Tt consists of four groups: Bagrina 
(lb genera), ranging over most of the Old World and North 
America; Pimelodina (15 genera), confined to Tropical America, 
except one genus which is African; Ariina (10 genera), all 
Tropical regions ; and Bagarina (3 genera), Oriental region. The 
distribution of the genera is as follows : — 

Bay rvs (2 sp.), Nile; Chrysidithys (“> sp.), Tropical Africa; 
Clarotcs (1 sp.), Upper Nile; Mac rones (19 sp.), India, Ceylon 
to Borneo, and one species in Asia Minor ; Pseudohtgrus (4 sp.), 
Japan, China, and Cochin China; Liocassis (5 sp.), Japan, China, 
Java, Sumatra, and Borneo ; Bagroides (3 sp.), Sumatra and 
Borneo; Bagrichthys (1 sp.), Sumatra and Borneo ; liita (5 sp.), 
Continental India and Manilla; Acrochordonichlhys (6 sp.), Java 
and Sumatra; Ahjsis (3 sp.), Java and Sumatra; Olyra (1 sp.), 
Kliasya; Brandiiosteus (1 sp.), Khasya; Am turns (13 sp.), 
Nearctic region to Guatemala and China ; Hopladelus (1 sp.), 
North America; Notimis (4 sp.), North America; Sorubim 
(1 sp.), Amazon ; Platystoma (11 sp.), Tropical South America; 
Hemisorubim (1 sp.) Ilio Negro, Brazil; Platistomatichthys 
(1 sp.), Eio Branco, Brazil ; Phractoccphalus (1 sp.), Amazon ; 
Piramutana (2 sp.), Equatorial America ; Platynematichthys 
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(1 sp.), northern and southern tributaries of Amazon ; Piratinga 
(3 sp.), Amazon Valley ; Sciades (2 sp.), Amazon ; Pimelodus 
(42 sp.), Mexico to La Plata, single aberrant species from West 
Africa, Java and the Sandwich Islands ; Pimnampus (1 sp.), 
Brazil; Gonorhynrhus (1 sp.), Brazil; Notoglams (1 sp.), Madeira, 
Amazon Valley ; Callophysas (3 sp.), Tropical South America; 
'Auclicncuijm (1 sp.), Tropical Africa ; Arius (68 sp.), all Tropical 
regions ; Galeichthys (1 sp.), Cape of Good Hope ; Genidcm (1 
sp.), Brazil ; Hcmipitndodus (3 sp.), India, Sumatra, and Borneo ; 
Ketyngus (1 sp.), Sunda Islands; AEluriclilhys (4 sp.), Eastern 
United States to Guiana ; Parad iplomystax (1 sp.), Brazil ; Di- 
plomydax (1 sp.), Chili; Odcogeniosm (3 sp.), India to Java; 
Bat ) nchocephalt ( s (1 sp.), Java and Sumatra ; Bagarius (1 sp.), 
India to Java; Endy ptostcrnwm (1 sp.), India; Glyptostcrnum 
(8 sp.), Himalayas, Central India, Java, and Sumatra; Ham (3 
sp.). Continental India; Amblyccps (3 sp.), Continental India. 

Sub-family 5 (Silueid/e Stenobkanchi/E) is confined to South 
America and Africa, with one genus and species in the Ganges. 
It consists of three groups : Doradina (12 genera), South America 
and Africa; Ehinoglanina (3 genera), Central Africa and the 
Ganges; Malapterurina (1 genus), Tropical Africa. The distri- 
bution of the genera is as follows : — 

Ageniosus (4 sp.), Suiinam to La Plata; Tetmncmatiehihys (1 
sp.), Central Brazil, liio Guapore ; Enancmus (1 sj>.), Surinam 
and Brazil; Audieniplcrus (9 sp.). Equatorial America ; Centro - 
mochlus (2 sp.), Equatorial America ; Trachdyopterus (2 sp.), 
Equatorial America ; Cctopsis (3 sp.), Brazil ; Astcrophysus (1 
sp.), Bio Negro, North Brazil; Doras (13 sp.), Tropical South 
America east of Andes ; Oxydoras (7 sp.), Amazon Valley and 
Guiana; Rhinodoras (3 sp.), Tropical South America east of 
Andes ; Synodontis (12 sp.), Tropical Africa ; Rhinoglanis (1 sp.), 
Upper Nile; Mochocus (1 sp.), Nile; CaUomystax (1 sp.), Nile; 
Mulaptcrurus (3 sp.), Tropical Africa. 

Sub-family 6 (SiluiudjE PitOTEiioroDEs) inhabits Tropical 
America and Northern India as far as Tenasserim. It consists 
of two groups: the Hypostomatiua (17 genera), with the same 
distribution as the sub-family, and the Aspredinina (3 genera). 
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confined to Equatorial America. The 'distribution of the genera 
is as follows : — 

Arges (2 sp.), Andes of Peru and Ecuador ; Stygogencs (2 sp.), 
Andes; Brontes (1 sp.), Andes; Astroblcpus (1 sp.), Popayan; 
Cnllielithys (11 sp.), Tropical South America east of Andes, and 
Trinidad ; Plccoxtomus (15 sp.), Tropical South America east of 
Andes, and Trinidad ; Liposarcos (3 sp.), Surinam and Brazil; 
Chsrtostomvs (25 sp.), Tropical America, Trinidad, and Porto 
Pico ; Ptcrygopliehthys (4 sp.), Brazil ; Rkinclepis (1 sp.), Brazil; 
Aeenithici/s (2 sp.), Equatorial America; Loriearia (17 sp.), 
Tropical South America east of Andes ; Aeestra (4 sp.), Brazil 
and Guiana; Sisor (1 sp.), Northern Bengal; Eretliistes (1 sp.), 
Assam; Pseud cchenris (1 sp.), Khasya Hills; Emsfoma (2 sp.), 
Assam and Tenasserim; Bunoeiplialus (2 sp.), Guiana; Bmio- 
nphalichthys (1 sp.), Rio Branco, North Brazil ; Axpredo (6 sp.), 
Guiana. 

Sub-family 7 (SiLUitma: Ojusthoiteim*) consists of two 
groups: Nematogenyina (2 genera), and Trichomycterina (3 
genera), and is confined to South America. The distribution of 
the genera is as follows : — 

Hepfaptcnts (2 sp.), South America; Ncnwtogenys (1 sp.), 
Chili ; Trirhow yet crus (7 sp.), South America to 15,000 feet 
elevation; ErcmopkUvs (1 sp.), Andes of Bogota; Pariodon (1 
sp.), Amazon. 

Sub-family cS (SiluridjE IiIiaxcihcolas) is confined to Tropi- 
cal South America. It consists of one group, Stegophilina, and 
2 genera : Stegophilns (1 sp.), Brazil ; and Vandellia (2 sp.), 
Amazon Valley. 


Family 60. CHAEAC1NIIVE. (47 Genera, 230 Species.) 

“ Fresh-water fishes, with scaly bodies and without barbels.” 

Distribution.— The Neotropical and Ethiopian regions. 

This extensive family is divided by Dr. Giinther into 1 0 groups, 
viz. : Erythrinina (5 genera), South America ; Curumatina 
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(6 genera), South America ; Citharinina (1 genus), Tropical Africa ; 
Anostomatina (3 genera), South America ; Tetragonopterina (16 
genera), South America and Tropical Africa; Hydrocyonina 
(9 genera), Tropical America and Tropical Africa ; Distichodon- 
tina (1 genus), Tropical Africa ; Tcthyborina (1 genus), Africa ; 
Crenuchina (1 genus), Equatorial America; Serrasalmonina (4 
gpnera), South America. 

The following is the distribution of the genera : — 

Macro doth (4 sp.), Tropical America ; Erythrinus (5 sp.), 
Brazil and Guiana; Lebiasina (1 sp.), West Equatorial Ame- 
rica; Pyrr/inliva (1 sp.), Guiana ; Corynopoma (4 sp.), Trinidad 
only; Citriniatus (15 sp.), Tropical South America and Trini- 
dad; Prochilodus (12 sp.), South America to the La Plata; 
Ccvntropus (2 sp.), East Equatorial America; Hemiodvs (8 sp.), 
Equatorial America east of Andes ; Saccodon (1 sp.), Ecuador ; 
Parodon (1 sp.), Brazil; Citharinns (2 sp.), Tropical Africa; 
Anostomus (8 sp.), Tropical America; Bhytiodm (2 sp.), Equa- 
torial America; Lcporinus (14 sp.), South America East of 
Andes; Piabucimt (2 sp.), Guiana; Alettes (4 sp.), Tropical 
Africa : Hmchyalcstes (5 sp.), Tropical Africa ; Tdragonoptcras 
(32 sp.), Tropical America ; Scissor (1 sp.), South America ; Pseu- 
dochfdceirs (1 sp.), West Ecuador; C/iirodou (2 sp.), Chili; Chid - 
ceus (1 sp.), Guiana; llrycon (10 sp.), South America east of 
Andes; Chair inops is (4 sp.), Central America and Ecuador; 
Pryconops (2 sp.), Tropical America ; Crcngrutus (1 sp.), Western 
Ecuador ; Ghalcinm (4 sp.), Tropical South America ; Gastro- 
pclecm (8 sp.), Tropical South America ; Piabuca (2 sp.), Equa- 
torial America; Agoniatcs (1 sp.), Guiana; Anacyrtus (7 sp.), 
Central and South America; Hystncodon (1 sp.), Equatorial 
America ; Salminus (3 sp.), South America ; Hydrocyon (3 sp.), 
Tropical Africa; So r codaces (1 sp.), West Africa; Oligosarcus 
(1 sp.), Brazil; Xiplioramphus (7 sp.), South America east of 
Andes ; Xiphostoma (5 sp.), Equatorial America east of Andes ; 
Cynodon (3 sp.). Tropical America East of Andes ; Disticlwdus 
(7 sp.), Tropical Africa ; Icthyborics (3 sp.), Nile ; Crcnuchus (1 
sp.), Guiana; Mylesinns (1 sp.), Equatorial America ; Serrasalmo 
(13 sp.), Tropical South America east of Andes ; Myletcs (18 sp.), 
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Tropical South America east of Andes.; Gatoprion (1 sp.), Brazil 
and Guiana. 

Family Cl.— HAPLOCHITONIDA5. (2 Genera, 3 Species.) 

“ Fresh-water fishes, with naked or scaly bodies and without 
barbels.” 

Distribution. — Temperate South America and South Aus- 
tralia. 

The genera are, Hiqilochiton (2 sp.), Tierra del Fuego and, the 
Falkland Islands ; Prototroctes (2 sp.), Southern Australia and 
New Zealand. 


Family 62. — STERNOPTYCH I DTK. (6 Genera, 12 Species.) 

“ Marine fishes, with very thin deciduous scales or none, and 
with a row of phosphorescent spots or organs on the under 
surface of the body.” 

Distribution. — Mediterranean and Atlantic. 

These are deep-sea fishes found in the Mediterranean sea, and 
in the deep Atlantic from the coasts of Norway to the Azores 
and the Tropics. 

Family 63. — SCOPELIDyE.^ (11 Genera, 47 Species.) 

“Marine fishes, somewhat resembling the fresh- water Siluridic.” 

Distribution. — Almost universal, but most abundant in warm 
and tropical seas. 

These arc deep-sea fishes, abounding in the Mediterranean 
and the great oceans, a few extending north to near Greenland 
and south to Tasmania. 
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Family 64. — STOMIATID^E. (4 Genera, 8 Species.) 

“ Small marine fishes, naked or with very fine scales.” 

Distribution.— T he Mediterranean and Atlantic. 

These arc deep-sea fishes, ranging from Greenland to beyond 
tHe Equator. 

Family 65.— SALMONID^E. (15 Genera, 157 Species.) 

“Fresh- water fishes, many species periodically descending 
to the sea and a few altogether marine : — Salmon and Trout.” 

Distribution. — The Paliearctic and Nearctic Regions, and one 
genus and species in New Zealand. A considerable number of 
species arc confined to single lakes or rivers, others have a wide 
distribution. 

The genera are distributed as follows : — 

Sahno (83 sp.), rivers and lakes of the Palaearctic and 
Nearctic Regions, as far south as Algeria, Asia Minor, the Hindoo- 
Koosh and Kainschatka, and to about 38° North Latitude in 
North America, many of the species migratory ; Onchorhynclius 
(8 sp.), American and Asiatic rivers entering the Pacific, as far 
south as San Francisco and the Amur ; Brachymystax (1 sp.), 
Siberian rivers, from Lake Baikal and the Atlai Mountains 
northwards; Lndotrutta (2 sp.), Caspian Sea and Volga; 
Plecor/lossus (1 sp.), Japan and Formosa ; Osmcrus (3 sp.), rivers 
of temperate Europe and North America entering the Atlantic, 
and one species in California ; Thaleichthys (1 sp.), Columbia 
River, Vancouver’s Island ; Hypomcsus (1 sp.), coasts of Cali- 
fornia, Vancouver’s Island, and North-eastern Asia; Mallotus 
(1 sp.), coasts of Arctic America from Greenland to Kams- 
chatka; Retropinna (1 sp.), fresh waters of New Zealand; 
Coregonus (41 sp.), fresh waters of northern parts of temperate 
Europe, Asia and North America, many of the species migra- 
tory: Thymallus (6 sp.), fresh waters of temperate parts of 
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Europe, Asia, and North America ; * Argentina (4 sp.), Mediter- 
raueau and dee]) seas of Western Europe ; Microstoma (2 sp.), 
Mediterranean, and seas of Greenland ; Snlarix (2 sp.), China and 
Japan, in seas and rivers. Sal mo, Ostiums, Coregomis, and 
Thymallus, are British genera. 


Family 66.— PERCOPSIDAS. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 
“ A fresh-water iish covered with toothed scales.” 
Distribution. — Lake Superior, North America. 


Family 67. — GALAXIDyK. (1 Genus, 12 Species.) 

“Fresli-water Jishes, with neither scales nor barbels.” 

Distribution. — The temperate zone of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. 

The only genus, Oalaxias, is found in New Zealand, Tasma- 
nia, and Tierra del Fuego, ranging north as far as Queensland 
and Chili ; and one of the species is absolutely identical in the 
two regions. 


Family 68. — MORMYRIIJyE. (3 Genera, 25 Species.) 

“ Fresh- water lishes, with scales on the body and tail but not 
on the head, and no barbels.” 

Distribution. — The Ethiopian Region. 

Most abundant in the Nile, a few from the Gambia, the 
Congo, and Rovuma. The genera are : — 

Mormyrus (1 sp.), Nile, Gambia, West Africa, Mozambique, 
Rovuma ; Hyperopsius (2 sp.), Nile and West Africa ; Mormy- 
rops (4 sp.), Nile, West Africa and Mozambique. 
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Family G9. — GYMNAIlClIlDiE. (L Genus, 1 Species.) 

“ Fresli- water fishes, resembling the Mormyridae, but with 
tapering iinless tail, ami neither anal nor ventral fins.” 

J )isTiti n u tion. — Ethiopian region. 

The only genus, Gymnarclui$ y inliabits the Nile and the rivers 
of West Africa, 

4 Family 70.— ESOCMD/H. (1 Genus, 7 Species.) 

<f Fresh- water fishes, with scaly bodies, no barbels, and dorsal 
fins situated towards the tail.” 

DlSTiiimJTiON. — The Nearctic and Palm arctic regions. 

One species, the Pike (Esox Indus) ranges from Lapland to 
Turkey, and in America from the Arctic regions to the Albany 
river ; the remainder are American species extending South as 
far as New Orleans. 

Family 71.— UMBIUJLE. (1 Genus, 2 Species.) 

“ Small fresh-water scaly fishes, without barbels or adipose fin.” 

Distrtijution. — C entral Europe and Temperate North America. 

Family 72. — SCOMIUtESOCLiLE. (5 Genera, 136 Species.) 

“ .Marine or fresh-water fishes, with scaly bodies and a series 
of keeled scales along each side of the belly.” 

Disruimraox. — Temperate and tropical regions. 

All the genera have a wide distribution. A species of Below 
and one of Srombrcsox are found on the British coast. The Flying 
fishes {Exocclvs, 44 sp.), belong to this family. They abound 
in all tropical seas and extend as far as the Mediterranean and 
Australia. None of Hie genera arc exclusively fresh-water, 

VOL. 11. GO 
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but a few species of Bclone and Hchiiramphus are found in rivers 
in various parts of the world. 

Family 73. — CYPKINODONTIDJE. (20 Genera, 106 Species.) 

“ Fresh- water fishes, covered with scales, the sexes frequently 
differing, mostly viviparous.” 

Distribution. — Southern Europe, Asia, Africa and North 
America, but most abundant in Tropical America. 

The distribution of the genera is as follows : — , 

Cyprinodon (11 sp.), Italy, North Africa and Western Asia to 
Persia, also North America from Texas to New York ; Fitzroya 
(1 sp.), Montevideo ; Characodon (I sp.), Central America ; T cilia 
(1 sp.), Alpine pools of the Atlas : Limnurgus (1 sp.), Mexican 
plateau ; Lucania (1 sp.), Texas ; Haplocliilus (18 sp.), India, 
Java, Japan, Tropical Africa, Madagascar, and the Seychelle 
Islands, Carolina to Brazil, Jamaica ; Fundulus (17 sp.), North 
and Central America and Ecuador, Spain and East Africa ; 
Bivulus (3 sp.). Tropical America, Cuba and Trinidad ; Orcstias 
(6 sp.). Lake Titacaca, Andes ; Jcnynsia (1 sp.), Rio Plata ; Pseu- 
doxiphophorus (2 sp.), Central America ; Belonesox (1 sp.), Cen- 
tral America; Gambusia (8 sp.), Antilles, Central America 
ana Texas ; Anableps (3 sp.), Central and Equatorial America ; 
Foscilia (16 sp.), Antilles, Central and South America; Mol- 
licncsia (4 sp.), Louisiana to Mexico; Platypoecilus (1 sp.), 
Mexico; Girardinus (10 sp.), Antilles and South Carolina to 
Uruguay; Lepides (1 sp.), Barbadoes. 

Family 74. — HETEROPYGII. (2 Genera, 2 Species.) 

“ Fresh- water fishes, with posterior dorsal fin, and very small 
scales.” 

Distribution. — Fresh waters of the United States. 

Amblyopm (1 sp.) is a blind fish found in the caverns of Ken- 
tucky ; while Chologastes (1 sp.), which only differs from it in 
having peifect eyes, is found in ditches in South Carolina. 
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Family 75.— CYPRINID.E. (109 Genera, 790 Species.) 

“ Fresh-water fishes, generally scaly, with no adipose fin, and 
pharyngeal teeth only, the mouth being toothless.” 

Distribution. — Fresh waters of the Old World and North 
America, hut absent from Australia and South America. 

This enormous family is divided by Dr. Gunther into fourteen 
groups, the distribution of which is as follows : — 

Catostomina (4 genera), North America and North-east Asia ; 
Cyprinina (39 genera), same range as the family ; Rohteichthyina 
(1 genus), Malay Archipelago ; Leptobarbina (1 genus), Malay 
Archipelago; Rasborina (5 genera), East Africa to China and 
Borneo; Seiniplotina (2 genera). Western Asia; Xenocypridina 
(3 genera), Eastern Asia; Leuciscina (10 genera), Palaearctic 
and Nearctic regions ; Rhodeina (3 genera), Palaearctic region ; 
Danionina (9 genera), India to China and Japan ; Hypophthal- 
michthyina (1 genus), China; Abramidina (16 genera), same 
range as the family ; Homalopterina (2 genera), India to Java ; 
Cobitidina (10 genera), Palaearctic and Oriental regions. 

The following is the distribution of the genera : — 

Catostomus (16 sp.), Nearctic region and Eastern Siberia; 
Moxostoma (2 sp.), Eastern United States ; Sclerognatlius (5 sp.). 
Temperate North America to Guatemala, also Northern China ; 
Carpiodes (1 sp.), United States ; Oyprinus (2 sp.), Temperate 
parts of Palaearctic region (1 sp. British); Carassius (3 sp.), 
Temperate Palaearctic region (1 sp. British); Catla (1 sp.), 
Continental India ; Cirrhina (5 sp.), Continental India to China; 
Langila (6 sp.), Java, Sumatra, Borneo; Osteochihis (14 sp.), 
Siam to Java and Sumatra ; Ldbeo (27 sp.), Tropical Africa and 
Oriental region; Tylognathus (10 sp.), Syria, India to Java; 
Abrostomus (2 sp.), South Africa ; Discognathus (4 sp.), Syria to 
India and Java, mostly in mountain streams; Crossochilus (9 sp.), 
India to Sumatra and Java; Ggmnostomus (7 sp.), Continental 
India ; Bpalzeorhynchus (1 sp.), Sumatra and Borneo ; Capocta 
(13 sp.), Western Asia; Barbus (163 sp.), Temperate or Tropical 
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parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa (1 sp. British) ; Thynnichthys 
(2 sp.), Pegu, Borneo, and Sumatra ; Barbichthys (1 sp.), Java, 
Sumatra, and Borneo; A mblyrhyn chick thys (1 sp.), Sumatra and 
Borneo ; Albulichthys (1 sp.), Sumatra and Borneo ; Oreinus (3 
sp.), Himalayan region; Schizothorax (13 sp.), Himalayan region 
and west to Afghanistan and Persia ; Ptychobarhis (1 sp.), Thibet; 
Gymnocypris (1 sp.), loc. unknown ; Schizopygopsis (1 sp.), Thibet ; 
Diptyclius (1 sp.), Himalayas and Thibet ; Aulopygc- (1 sp.), 
Western Asia ; Gob to (2 sp.), Temperate Europe (1 sp. British) ; 
Pscudogobio (4 sp.), China, Japan, and Formosa; Ceratichthys (9 
sp.), Temperate North America ; Bungitt (1 sp.), Western Asia, 
Herat ; Pimepl talcs (2 sp.), Eastern United States; Hyborhynclivs 
(3 sp.), Eastern United States; Ericymla (1 sp), United States; 
Pseudomsbora (1 sp.), Japan, China ; Cocldognathns { 1 sp.), Texas; 
Exoglossum (2 sp.), United States ; Rhinichthys (G sp.), Eastern 
United States ; Iiohteichtliys (1 sp.), Borneo and Sumatra; Le.pto- 
barbinci (1 sp.), Sumatra and Borneo ; Jiasbora (12 sp.), East 
Coast of Africa, India, to Java and Borneo; Lnciosma (3 sp.), 
Java, Sumatra, and Borneo ; Nuria (2 sp.), India, Tenasserim, 
and Ceylon; Aphyocyp'is (1 sp.), North China; Amll ypharyn- 
godon (3 sp.), India to Tenasserim ; Cyprinion (3 sp.), Syria and 
Persia; Semiplotus (1 sp.), Assam; Xmocypris (1 sp.), China; 
Paracanthobrama (1 sp.), China; Mystaeolcucus (1 sp.), Sumatra; 
LeucAscus (84 sp.), Nearctic and Pakearctic regions (5 sp. are 
British); Ctevopliaryngodon (1 sp.), China; Mylopliarodon (l 
sp.), California ; Paraphoxinus (2 sp.), South-eastern Europe ; 
Mcda (1 sp.), Fiver Gila; Tinea (1 sp.), Europe (Britain to Con- 
stantinople); Lcucosomus (8 sp.), Nearctic region; Cliondrostonm 
(7 sp.), Europe and Western Asia; Orthudon (1 sp.), California; 
Acrocliilus (1 sp.), Columbia Itiver ; Achilognatlius (G sp.), China, 
Japan, and Formosa; Rhodens (3 sp.), Central Europe and China; 
Pscudopcrilampnis (1 sp.), Japan ; Danio (8 sp.), India and Cey- 
lon ; Pterosarion (2 sp.), Central India and Assam ; Aspidoparia 
(3 sp.), Continental India ; Barilius (1 5 sp.), East Africa and Con- 
tinental India; Bala (1 sp.), Ganges to Bramahputra; Schacra 
(1 sp.), Bengal; Opsariichthys (5 sp.), Japan and Formosa; 
Squaliobarbus (1 sp.), China ; Ochetobius (1 sp.), North China; 
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Hypophthalmichthys (2 sp.), China; Abramis (16 sp.), North 
America, Central Europe, and Western Asia (1 sp. is British) ; 
Aspius (3 sp.), East Europe, Western Asia, China ; Album ms (15 
sp.), Europe and Western Asia (1 ^British sp.) ; Rasborichthys 
(1 sp.), Borneo; Elopichthys (1 sp.), China; Pelotrophus (2 sp.), 
East Africa; Acanthobmma (3 sp.), Western Asia; Osteobrama 
(5 sp.), Continental India; Chanodichthys (G sp.), China and 
Formosa ; Smiliogaster (1 sp.), Bengal ; Cutter (2 sp.), China ; 
Pclccus (1 sp.), Eastern Europe ; Existira (1 sp.), Ceylon ; Chela 
(16 sp.), India to Siam, Java and Borneo ; Pseudolabuca (1 sp.)', 
Cliifia; Cacliius (1 sp.), Continental India; Homaloptcra (8 sp.) ; 
India to Cochin China, Java, and Sumatra ; Psilorhynchus (2 
sp.), North-eastern India; Mvyjwrnm (5 sp.), Europe to India, 
China, and Japan ; Ncmachilus (37 sp.), Europe and Asia ; 
Cobitis (3 sp.), Europe, India, Japan ; Lepidoccpalichlhys (3 sp.), 
India, Ceylon, and Java; Acanthopsis (2 sp.), Tenasserim, Su- 
matra, Java, and Borneo; Botia (7 sp.), India to Japan and 
Sunda Isles ; Orconcctcs (1 sp.), China ; Lcpidocephahts (1 sp.), 
Java and Sumatra; Acanthopthalvius (2 sp.), Java and Sumatra; 
Apua (1 sp.), Tenasserim ; Kncria (2 sp.), Tropical Africa. 


Family 7G. — GONOBIIYNCHIDA3. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 

“ A marine fish with spiny scales, mouth with barbels, and 
with short dorsal fin opposite the ventrals.” 

Distribution. — Temperate parts of Southern Oceans, and 
Japan. 

Family 77. — IIYODONTIDTE (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 

“ A fresh-water fish with cycloid scales and posterior dorsal 
fin.” 

Distribution. — Fresh waters of North America, 
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Family 78.— OSTEOGLOSSIILE. (3 Genera, 5 Species.) 

“Fresh-water fishes, with large hard scales, and dorsal fin 
opposite and equal to the anal fin.” 

Distribution; — Tropical rivers. 

The genera are : — Osteoglosmm (3 sp.), Eastern South America, 
Sunda Islands, and Queensland; Arapaima (1 sp.), Eastern 
South America — the “ Piraracii ” of the Amazon ; Heterotic (1 
sp.), Tropical Africa. 

Family 79. — CLUPEID2E. (18 Genera, 161 Species.) 

" Marine scaly fishes, without barbels, and with the abdomen 
often compressed and serrated.” 

Distribution. — Seas of the whole globe, many species enter- 
ing rivers. They are most abundant in the Indian seas, less so 
in America, scarce in Africa, while they are almost absent from 
Australia. The Herring, Sprat, Shad, and Pilchard, are British 
species of Clupea, a genus which contains 61 species and ranges 
all over the world. 


Family 80.-CHIROCENTRID.E. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 

“A marine fish, with thin deciduous scales, no barbels, and 
posterior dorsal fin.” 

Distribution. — The Eastern seas from Africa to China. 


Family 81.— ALEPOCEPHALID^E. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 

“ A marine fish, covered with thin cycloid scales, no barbels, 
and posterior dorsal fin.” 

Distribution. — Deep waters of the Mediterranean. 
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Family 82. — NOTOPTERID.®, (1 Genus, 5 Species.) 

“ Fresh-water fishes, without barbels, head and body scaly, 
long tapering tail, and short posterior dorsal fin.” 

Distribution, — Rivers of India, Siam, the Sunda Islands, and 
"West Africa. 

Family 83. — HALOSATTKID/E. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 

“.Marine fishes, with cycloid scales, a short median dorsal fin, 
and no barbels.” 

Distribution. — Deep waters of the Atlantic, Madeira. 

Family 84. — GYMNOTIDA3. (5 Genera, 20 Species.) 

“ Fresh-water fishes, with elongate bodies, pointed tail, and no 
dorsal fin.” 

Distribution. — Tropical America from Trinidad to the Eiver 
Parana. 

The genera are distributed as follows : — 

Stemarchus (8 sp.), Guiana and Brazil ; Rhamphiohtliys 
(6 sp.), Guiana and Brazil ; Stcrnophygus (4 sp.), Tropical 
America ; Carapus (1 sp.), Trinidad to Brazil ; Gymnotus, (1 sp. 
— the Electric eel), Tropical South America. 

Family 85. — SYMBRANCHIDA5. (4 Genera, 6 Species.) 

“ Marine and fresh-water fishes, having'elongate bodies without 
fins, and very minute scales or none.” 

Distribution. — Fresh waters and coasts of Western Australia 
and Tasmania. 

The genera are : — 

Amphipnous (1 sp.), Bengal; Monoptems (1 sp.), Siam to 
Northern China and Sunda Islands ; Symbranchus (3 sp.), Tropical 
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America, and India to Australia; Chilobranchus (1 sp.), Australia 
and Tasmania. 


Family 86. — MUIi/ENTDiE. (26 Genera, 230 Species.) 

“ Marine or fresh-water fishes, with cylindrical or hand-like 
bodies and no ventral fins.” 

Distribution. — The sens and fresh waters of temperate and 
tropical regions. This family is divided by Dr. Gunther into 
two sub-families and nine sections. The genus Anguilla , com- 
prising our common Eel and a number of species from all parts 
of the world, is the only one which is found in fresh water, 
though even here most of the species are marine. Anguilla and 
Conger are the only British genera. 

Family 87.— TEGASlDyE. (1 Genus, 4 Species.) 

“ Small marine fishes, covered with bony plates, and short 
opposite dorsal and anal fins.” 

Distribution. — Indian Ocean and seas of China and Aus- 
tralia. 


Order V.-L OHIO Bit A NCIUI. 

“ Fish with a segmented bony covering, long snout, and small 
toothless mouth.” 

Family 88.— SO LEN OSTOM IILE. (1 Genus, 3 Species.) 

“Marine Lophobranchii, with wide gill openings and two 
dorsal fins.” 

Distribution. — Indian Ocean, from Zanzibar to China and 
the Moluccas. 
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Family 89.— SYNGNATHID/E. (15 Genera, 112 Species.) 

“ Marine Lophobranchii, with very small gill opening and one 
soft dorsal lin.” 

Distribution. — All the tropical and temperate seas. Some 
species of Syngnathm , Doryichthys, and Cielonolus enter fresh 
water, and a few live in it exclusively. Sqdionostoma , Syngna - 
thus, Ncrophis, and Hippocampus are British genera. The 
Hippocampi mi (5 genera, 25 sp.), or Sea-horses, are peculiar to 
the ‘Indian and Pacific Oceans, except three or lour species of 
Hippocampus in the Atlantic and Mediterranean. 


Order VL—PLECTOGNATHT. 

“ Fishes covered with rough scales or shields, having a 
narrow 7 mouth, and soft posterior dorsal fin.” 

Family 90. — SCLERODKRMT. (7 Genera, 95 Species.) 

“ Marine Plcctognathi, with toothed jaws.” 

Distribution. — Temperate and Tropical seas, but much more 
abundant in the Tropics. 


Family 91. — GYMNODONTES. (10 Genera, 82 Species.) 

“Marine or fresli-water Plcctognathi, with jaws modified into 
a beak.” 

Distribution. — Temperate and tropical regions. 

Some species of Tdrodon are found in the rivers of Tropical 
America, Africa, and Asia. Species of Tdrodon and Ortha- 
gorisens have been found on the British coasts. 
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Sub-class II. — DIPNOI. 

Family 92. — Sirenoidei. (3 Genera, 3 Species.) 

“ Eel-shaped fresh-water fishes, covered with cycloid scales ; 
the vertical fins forming a continuous border to the compressed 
tapering taiL” 

Distribution. — Rivers of Tropical Africa, South America,' and 
Australia. 

The genera are : — Protopterus (1 sp.), Tropical Africa ; Lepido- 
siren (1 sp.), Amazon Valley ; Ceratodus (1 sp.), Queensland. 


Sub-class III.— GANOIDEI. 

Order I.—HOLOSTEI. 

“ Body covered with scales.” 

Family 93. — AMIIDA5. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 

" A fresh-water fish, with cycloid scales and a long soft dorsal 
fin.” 

Distribution.— United States. 

Family 94— POLY PTERIDA5. (2 Genera, 2 Species.) 

“ Fresh-water fishes, with ganoid scales and dorsal spines.” 
Distribution.— Central and Western Africa. 

The genera are : — 

Polypterus (1 sp.), the Nile and rivers of West Africa; Cala- 
moichthys (1 sp.), Old Calabar. 
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Family 95. — LEPIDOSTEID J5. (1 Genus, 3 Species.) 

“ Fresh-water fishes, with ganoid scales, and dorsal and anal 
fins composed of articulated rays.” 

Distribution. — The genus Lepidosteus, the Garfishes or Bony 
Pikes, inhabits North America to Mexico and Cuba. 


Order II.—CHONDROSTEI. 

“ Sub-cartilaginous scaleless fishes with heterocercal tail, the 
skin with osseous bucklers or naked.” 


Family 96. — ACCIPENSERIDAS. (2 Genera, 20 Species.) 

“ Marine or fresh-water fishes with osseous bucklers and inferior 
mouth.” 

Distribution. — Temperate and Arctic regions of the northern 
hemisphere. Accipenser (19 sp.), comprising the Sturgeons, has 
the distribution of the family ; most of the species are marine, 
but some are confined to the Caspian and Black Seas and the 
great American lakes with the rivers flowing into them, while 
the Danube, Mississippi, and Columbia River have peculiar 
species. The other genus, Scaphirliynchus (1 sp.), is confined to 
the Mississippi and its tributaries. 


Family 97. — POLYDONTIDJE. (1 Genus, 2 Species.) 

“ Fresh- water fishes, with wide lateral mouth and naked 
skin.” 

Distribution. — The Mississippi and Yang-tse-kiang rivers. 
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Sub-class IV. — C FTONDROPTERYGIT. (Sharks 
and Rays.) 

Order 1. — HO L 0 CEPE A L A . (Chivmnts.) 

Family 98. — C1IIM/ERID/K (2 Genera, 4 Species.) ' 

“Shark-like marine lishes, snout of the male with a prehensile 
oman." 

Distribution. — Northern and Southern temperate seas. Chi- 
viccra is British. 


Order II. —PL A G 10 STOMA TA. 

Sub-order.— Selaciioidea. (Sharks.) 

Family 99. — CAECHARITD/E. (11 Genera, 59 Species.) 

“ Sharks with two dorsals and a nictitating membrane.” 

Distribution. — Seas of the Arctic, temperate, and tropical 
regions. Species of Gnlens and Mmtelus have occurred on our 
coasts. 


Family 100.— LAMNIDAS. (5 Genera, 7 Species.) 

“ Sharks with two dorsals and no nictitating membrane.” 

Distribution.— Temperate and tropical seas. Species of 
Lamna, Alopecias, and Selache have occurred in British seas. 
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Family 101. — EHINODONTIDjE. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 

“ Sharks with two dorsal fins, the second small, and no nicti- 
tating membrane.” 

Distribution. — South and East Africa. 

Family 102— NOTH) AN1LLE. (I Genus, 4 Species.) 

“ Sharks with one dorsal fin and no nictitating membrane.” 

Distribution. — Temperate and tropical seas, from the North 
Atlantic to the Cape of Good Hope and California. One species 
has occurred on our southern coasts. 

Family 1();>. — SC YLI.1I IDE. (7 Genera, 25 Species.) 

“ Sharks with one dorsal tin and no nictitating membrane.” 

Distribution. — All temperate and tropical seas. Species of 
Scy ilium and Prist bums are British. 

Family 104.— CESTIiACIONTI TbE. (1 Genus, 4 Species.) 

“ Sharks with two dorsal tins and no nictitating membrane.” 

Distribution. — Pacific Ocean from Japan to New Zealand, 
Moluecan Sea. 

Family 105. — Sl’lNACTlbE. (10 Genera, 21 Species.) 

“ Sharks with two dorsal fins and no nictitating membrane, no 
anal tin.” 

Distribution. — Arctic, temperate, and tropical seas. Species 
of Acanthms, Lminrgus, and Jichinorhinus have occurred on our 
coasts. 
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Family 106. — RHINIDiE. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 

“ Sharks with depressed flat body and large expanded pectoral 
fins.” 

Distribution. — Temperate and tropical seas, from Britain to 
California and Australia. 

Family 107. — PRISTIOPHORIDAL (1 Genus, 4 Species.) 

“ Sharks with produced flat snout, armed with teeth on each 
edge.” 

Distribution. — Seas of Japan and Australia. 

Sub-order Batoidei. (Kays.) 

Family 108. — PRISTIDiE. (1 Genus, 5 Species.) 

“ Rays with produced snout and lateral saw-like teeth.” 

Distribution. — Seas of tropical and sub-tropical regions. 

Family 109.— KHINOBATIDiE. (3 Genera, 15 Species.) 

“Rays with long and strong tail, having a caudal and two 
dorsal fins.” 

Distribution. — Tropical and sub-tropical seas. 

Family 110. — TORPEDINIDA3. (6 Genera, 15 Species.) 

“ Rays with broad smooth disc, and an electric organ.” 

Distribution. — Tropical and temperate seas, from Britain to 
Tasmania. 

Family 111. — RAIIDiE. (4 Genera, 29 Species.) 

" Rays with broad rhombic disc and no serrated caudal spine.” 

Distribution. — AH temperate and tropical seas. Several 
species of Baia are found on our coasts. 
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Family 112. — TRYG0NIDA5. (6 Genera, 43 Species.) 

“ Rays with the pectoral fins extending to end of snout.” 

Distiiibution. — Seas of all temperate and tropical regions, and 
rivers of Tropical America. A species of Trygon has occurred 
on our Southern coast. Ellipesurus and Tceniura are found in 
the fresh waters of the interior of South America, while the 
latter genus occurs also in the Indian seas, but not in the 
Atlantic. 

Family 113.— MYLOBATIDiE. (5 Genera, 22 Species.) 

“ Rays with very broad pectoral fins not extending to end 
of snout.” 

Distiiibution. — Temperate and tropical seas. A species of 
Myliobatis is British, hut most of the species and genera are 
confined to tropical seas. Dicerobatis and Ceratoptera are very 
large Rays, commonly called Sea-devils. 


Sub-class V.— CYCLOSTOMATA. 

“ Cartilaginous fishes, with suctorial mouths and without 
lateral fins.” 

Family 1 14. — PETROM YZONTIDA5. (4 Genera, 12 Species.) 

“ Marine or fresh-water eel-like fishes, with suctorial mouths 
and without barbels.” 

Distribution. — Coasts and fresh waters of temperate regions 
of both hemispheres. Three species of Petromyzon (Lampreys), 
are British. 
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Family 115. — MYXINIDA5. (2 Genera, 5 Species.) 

“ Marine eel-like fishes, with four pairs of barbels.” 

Distribution. — Seas of the temperate regions of both hemi- 
spheres. 


Sub-class VI.— LEPTOCARDIJ. 

i 

Family 11(i.— CIRR1IOSTOMI. (1 Genus, 1 Species.) 

“ A small marine fish with no jaws or fins, and with rudi- 
mentary eyes.” 

Distribution.' — The only species, the Lancelot (Amjluoyits), 
is the lowest form of living vertebrate. It is found in the tem- 
perate regions of both hemispheres, and has occurred on our 
southern coast. 


Itin i nrlcs on the Distribution, of Fishes. 

Marine Fish . — -There are about 80 families of marine fishes, 
and of these no less than 50 are universally, or almost uni- 
versally, distributed over the sens and oceans of the globe. Of 
the remainder many are widely distributed, some species even 
ranging from the North Atlantic <o Australia. Six families are 
confined to the Northern Seas, but four of these consist of single 
species only, the other two being the Discoboli (2 genera, 
11 sp.), and the Accipenserida* (2 genera and 20 sp.). Only one 
family (Acaiithoclinidie) is confined to the Southern oceans, and 
that consists of but a single species. Four families (Sternop- 
tychidje), Stomiatidie, Alepocepliulkhe and Ilalosauridie) are 
confined to the Atlantic Ocean, while 13 are found only in the 
Pacific ; and of the remainder several are more abundant in the 
Pacific than the Atlantic. Two families (Lycodidie and Gadhhc) 
are found in the Arctic and Antarctic seas only, though the 
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latter family has a single species in the Indian seas. Among the 
curiosities of distribution are, — the extensive genus Diagramma, 
confined to the Pacific with the exception of one species in the 
Mediterranean ; the single species constituting the family Lopho- 
tidse, found only in the Mediterranean and Japan ; the small 
family of Notacanthi, confined to Greenland, the Mediter- 
ranean, and West Australia; and the four families, Sternop- 
tychidae, Stomiatidse, Alepocephalidae, and Halosauridae, which 
are believed to inhabit exclusively the depths of the ocean, and 
are therefore very rarely obtained. 

ffiesli-water Fish . — There are 36 families of fishes which 
inhabit fresh water exclusively, and 5 others, which are both 
marine and fresh- water. These present many interesting pecu- 
liarities of distribution. The Neotropical region is the richest 
in families, and probably also in genera and species. No less 
than 22 families inhabit it, and of these 6 are altogether peculiar. 
The Ethiopian and Nearctic regions each have 18 families, the 
former with 3, and the latter with 5 peculiar. Several isolated 
forms, requiring to be placed in distinct families, inhabit the 
great American lakes ; and, no doubt, when the African lakes 
are equally well known, they will be found also to possess many 
peculiar forms. The Oriental region comes next, with 17 families, 
of which 3 are peculiar. The Palcearctic has 12, and the Aus- 
tralian 11 families, each with only 1 altogether peculiar to it. 

If we take those regions which are sometimes supposed to bo 
so nearly related that they should be combined, we shall find the 
fresh- water fishes in most cases markedly distinct. The Nearctic 
and Palaearctic regions, for example, together contain 20 families, 
but only 11 of these occur in both, and only 5 are exclusive 
inhabitants of these two regions. This shows an amount of 
diversity that would not, perhaps, be exhibited by any other 
class of animals. The Ethiopian and Oriental regions together 
possess 24 families, only 11 of which are found in both, and 
only 1 exclusively characteristic of the two. The Australian 
and Neotropical regions possess together 27 families, of which 7 
are found in both, and 3 are exclusively characteristic of the 
two. This last fact is very interesting : the marine family of 
VOL. II. H H 
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Trachinidse possesses a fresh-water genus, Aphritis, one species 
of which inhabits Tasmania, and two others Patagonia; the 
Haplochitonidae (2 genera, 3 sp.) are found only in Tierra del 
Fuego, the Falkland Islands, and South Australia; and the 
Galaxidae (1 genus, 12 sp.) inhabit the same regions, but extend 
to Chili, to New Zealand and to Queensland. We have here an 
illustration of that connection between South America and 
Australia which is so strongly manifested in plants, but of which 
there are only scattered indications in most classes of animals. 
The dividing line across the Malay Archipelago, separating the 
Oriental from the Australian regions, and which is so strikingly 
marked in mammalia and birds, is equally so in fresh-water 
fishes. No less than six families have their eastern limits in 
Java and Borneo ; while the extensive family of Cyprinid* has 
no less than 23 genera in Java and Borneo, but not a single 
species has been found in Celebes or the Moluccas. 

The distribution of fresh-water fishes lends no support to the 
view that the peninsula of India belongs to the Ethiopian 
region. A large proportion of the Oriental families are common 
to the whole region ; while there is hardly a single example, of 
a characteristic Ethiopian family or genus extending into the 
peninsula of India and no further. 

Among the special peculiarities of distribution, is the curious 
fish, forming the family Comephoridae, which is confined to Lake 
Baikal, among the mountains of Central Asia, 2,000 feet above 
the sea, and a thousand miles distant from the ocean; yet 
having its nearest allies in the exclusively oceanic family of the 
mackerels (Scomberidae). The Characinidae are confined to Africa 
and South America, distinct genera inhabiting each region. The 
Salmonidse are confined to the two northern regions, except a 
single species of a peculiar genus in New Zealand. The genus 
Osteoglosmm has a species in South America, another in the 
Sunda Islands, and a third in Queensland ; while the curious 
Sirenoidei are represented by single species of peculiar genera 
in Tropical America, Tropical Africa, and Tropical Australia. 

Fossil Fishes.-r-Fiahe8 have existed from a very remote era, 
and it is remarkable that the first whose remains have been dis- 
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covered belong to tlie Ganoidei, a highly developed group which 
has continued to exist down to our times, and of which the 
sturgeon is the best known example. We may therefore be sure 
that the Upper Silurian rocks in which these are found, although 
so very far back in geological history, do not by any means lead 
us to the time when the primitive fish-type appeared upon the 
earth. In the Carboniferous and Permian formations numerous 
remains of fishes are found, allied to the Lepidosteus or Gar-pike 
of North America. The next group in order of appearance, are 
the Plagiostomata, containing the existing Sharks and Kays. 
Tracey of these are found in the highest Silurian beds, and be- 
come plentiful in the Devonian and Carboniferous formations 
and in all succeeding ages, being especially abundant in Creta- 
ceous and Eocene strata. The Holocephali appear first in the 
Oolitic period, and are represented by the living Chimserid®. 
The Dipnoi, to which belong the Lepidosircn and Ceratodus, are 
believed to have existed in the Triassic period, from the evidence 
of teeth almost identical with those of the existing Australian 
fish. All the ancient fossil fishes belong to the above-mentioned 
groups, and many of them have little resemblance to existing 
forms. The Teleostean fishes, which form the great bulk of 
those now living, cannot be traced back further than the Creta- 
ceous period, while by far the larger number first appear 
in the Tertiary beds. The Salmonid®, Seopelidse, Percida?, 
Clupeid®, Scombresocidtr, Mugilid®, and Siluridse, or forms 
closely allied to them, are found in the Cretaceous formation. 
In the Eocene beds we first meet with Squammipennes, Cypri- 
nidse, Pleuronectidse, Characinidse, Muraenid®, Gadidee, Pedi- 
culati, Syngnathid®, and Hippocampid®. 

Most of these fossils represent marine fishes, those of fresh- 
water origin being rare, and of little importance as an aid in 
determining the causes of the distribution of living forms. To 
understand this we must look to the various changes of the 
land surface which have led to the existing distribution of all 
the higher vertebrates, and to those special means of dispersal 
which Mr. Darwin has shown to be possessed by all fresh-water 
productions. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF SOME OF THE MORE IMPORTANT FAMILIES 
AND GENERA OF INSECTS. 

Althouch insects are, for the most part, truly terrestrial animals, 
and illustrate in a very striking manner the characteristic pheno- 
mena of distribution, it is impossible here to treat of them in 
much detail. This arises chiefly from their excessive numbers, 
but also from the minuteness and obscurity of many of the 
groups, and our imperfect knowledge of all but the European 
species. The number of described species of insects is uncertain, 
as no complete enumeration of them has ever been made ; but 
it probably exceeds 100,000, and these may belong to some- 
where about 10,000 genera — many times more than all verte- 
brate animals together. Of the eight Orders into which Insects 
are usually divided, only two — the Coleoptera and Lepidoptera 
— have been so thoroughly collected in all parts of the globe 
that they can be used, with any safety, to compare their distri- 
bution with that of vertebrate animals ; and even of these it is 
only certain favourite groups which have been so collected. 
Among Lepidoptera, for example, although the extensive group 
of Butterflies may be said, in a general sense, to be thoroughly 
well known — every spot visited by civilized man having fur- 
nished its quota to our collections — yet the minute Tineidae, or 
even the larger but obscure Noctuidae, have scarcely been col- 
lected at all in tropical countries, and any attempt to study 
their geographical distribution would certainly lead to erroneous 
results. The same thing occurs, though perhaps in a less degree, 
among the Coleoptera. While the Carabidae, Buprestidaj, and 
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Longicoms of the Tropics, are almost as well known as those of 
the Temperate Zones, the Staph ylinidse, the smaller Elateridae, 
and many other obscure and minute groups, are very imperfectly 
represented from extra-European countries. I therefore propose 
to examine with some care the distribution of the Butterflies, 
and the Sphingina among Lepidoptera, and the following large 
and well-known families of Coleoptera : — Cicindelidae, Carabidse, 
Lucanidse, Cetoniidae, Buprestidae, and the three families of Lon- 
gicorns. These families together contain over 30,000 species, 
classed in nearly 3,000 genera, and comprise a large proportion 
of the l>est known and most carefully studied groups. We may 
therefore consider, that a detailed examination of their distribu- 
tion will lead us to results which cannot be invalidated by any 
number of isolated facts drawn from the less known members of 
the class. 

Range of Insects in Time . — In considering how much weight 
is to be given to facts in insect distribution, and what inter- 
pretation is to be put upon the anomalies or exceptional cases 
that may be met with, it is important to have some idea of the 
antiquity of the existing groups, and of the rate at which the 
forms of insect life have undergone modification. The geo- 
logical record, if imperfect in the case of the higher animals, 
is fragmentary in the extreme as regards indications of former 
insect life; yet the positive facts that it does disclose are of 
great interest, and have an important bearing on our subject. 
These facts and the conclusions they lead to have been discussed 
in our first volume (p. 166), and they must be carefully weighed 
in all cases of apparent conflict or incongruity between the dis- 
tribution of insects and that of the higher animals. 
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Order— LEPIDOPTERA. 


Sub^flrdet^-LEPiDOPTERA Ehopaloclra, or Butterflies. 


Family 1. — D ANAIDA. (24 Genera, 530 Species.) 


General Distribution'. 


Neotropical I 
Sub-regions. 

1 Nearctio I 
| Sub-regions. 

P AL.fi ARCTIC I 

Sub- Reg ions. 

Ethiopian 

Sub-rkoionh. 

OltirNTAL I 
Bull- REGIONS. 1 

Austiultan 

Sub-regions. 

1.2. 3. 4 

1.2. 3. 4 

- 2 - - 

1.2. 3. 4 

1.2. 3. 4 

1 .2.3.4 


The Banaidae are now held to comprehend, not only the whole 
of the gfcrap so named by Doubleday, but a large portion of the 
Heliconidse of that author. Their range is thus extended over the 
whole of the tropical regions. A few species spread north- 
wards into the Pahearctic and Nearctic regions, but these are 
only stragglers, and hardly diminish the exclusively tropical cha- 
racter of the group. The more remarkable genera are, — Jlcstia 
(10 sp.), and Idcopsis (6 sp.), confined to the Malayan and 
Molucca*! districts ; Danais (50 sp.), which has the range of the 
whole family ; Euplm (140 sp.), confined to the Oriental and 
Australian regions, but especially abundant in the Malayan and 
Moluccan districts ; Hamadryas (4 sp.), Australian region only. 
The remaining genera constitute the Danaioid Heliconidas, and 
are strictly confined to Tropical America, except a few species 
which extend into the southern parts of the Nearctic region. 
The chief of these genera are : — 

Ithomia (160 sp.), Melinm (18 sp.), Napeogenes (20 sp.), Me- 
chanitis (4 sp.), Ceratina (32 sp.), Dircenna (10 sp.), and Lycorea 
(4 sp.). Florida, Louisiana, and Southern California, mark the 
northern extent of these insects. 
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Family 2. — SATYRIDiE. (60 Genera, 835 Species.) 


General Distribution. 


Neotropical 

Nearctic 
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This family has an absolutely universal distribution, extending 
even into the Arctic and Antarctic regions. Many of the genera 
are, however, restricted in their range. 

Hortera, Lymanopoda, Calisto, Corades, Taygetis, Pronophila, 
Euptychia, and some allied forms (25 genera in all) are Neotropi- 
cal, the last named extending north to Canada ; Debis, Melanitis, 
Mycalesis and Ypthima, are mostly Oriental, but extending also 
into the Australian and the Ethiopian regions; Onaphodes, 
Leptoneura, and a few other small genera, are exclusively Ethio- 
pian ; Xenica, Hypocista, and Heteronympha, are Australian ; Ere- 
bia, Satyrus, Hipparchia, Coenonympha, and allies, are mostly 
PalfEarctic, but some species are Ethiopian, and others Nearctic ; 
Chionabas, is characteristic of the whole Arctic regions, but is 
also found in Chili and the Western Himalayas. The peculiar 
genera in each region are, — Neotropical, 25 ; Australian, 7 ; 
Oriental, 11 ; Ethiopian, 5 ; Pabearctic, 3 ; Nearctic, 0. 

Family 3. — ELYMNIIDJ3. (i Genus, 28 Species.) 
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The genus Elymnias, which constitutes this family, is char- 
acteristic of the Malayan and Moluccan districts, with some 
species in Northern India and one in Ashanti. It thus agrees 
with several groups of Vertebrata, in showing the resemblance 
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of Malaya with West Africa independently of the Peninsula of 
India. 


Family 4. MORPHIDiE. (10 Genera, 106 Species.) 

General Distribution. 
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The Morphidae are a group of generally large-sized buttcrflfes, 
especially characteristic of the Malayan and Moluccan districts, 
and of Tropical America ; with a few species extending to the 
Himalayas on the west, and to Polynesia on the cast. The 
genera are: — 

Amathusia (6 sp.), Northern India to Java ; Zcuxidia (9 sp.), 
the Malay district ; Discophora (7 sp.), Northern India to 
Philippines, Java and Timor ; Enispe (3 sp.), Northern India ; 
Hyades (15 sp.), Moluccan and Polynesian districts, except one 
species in Java; Clerome (11 sp.), Northern India to Philippines 
and Celebes ; AEmona (1 sp.), Sikhim ; Hy antis (1 sp.), Waigiou ; 
Thaumantis (10 sp.), Indo-Chinese and Malayan districts; 
Morph) (40 sp.), Neotropical region, Brazilian and Central 
American, sub-regions. 

Family 5. BRASSOLIDA5. (7 Genera, 62 Species.) 


Genebal Distribution. 
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The Brassolidse have the same distribution as the genus 
Morph). The genera are : — 

Brassolis (5 sp.); Opsiphanes (17 sp.); Dynastor (2 sp.); 
Penetes (1 sp.) ; Caligo (21 sp.) ; Nurope (5 sp.) ; and Dasyop- 
thalma (3 sp.) 
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Family 6. — ACRiEIILE. (1 Genus, 90 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The genus Acrcea is especially abundant in the Ethiopian 
region, which contains two-thirds of all the known species ; 3 or 
4 species only, range over the whole Oriental, and most of the 
Australian regions ; while all the rest inhabit the same districts 
of the Neotropical region as the Brassolidae. 


Family 7— HELICONIDA5. (2 Genera, 114 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The true Heliconidae are very characteristic of the Neotropical 
region ; one species only extending into the Southern States of 
North America as far as Florida. The genus Heliconius (83 
sp.), has the range of the family ; while Eueides (19 sp.), is con- 
fined to the Brazilian and Central American sub-regions. 


Family 8. — NYMPHALIDA5. (113 Genera, 1490 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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This is the largest and most universally distributed family of 
butterflies, and is well illustrated by our common Fritillaries, 
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Tortoisc-sliell, Peacock, Painted La'dy, and Purple Emperor 
butterflies. They are found wherever butterfly-life can exist, 
and some single species — like the Painted Lady {Pyrameis 
cardui ) — range almost over the globe. A few of the more 
extensive and remarkable genera only, car be here noticed : — 

Colccnis, Agraulis, Erma, Synchloe, Epicalia , Ernica, Edbagis, 
Catagramma, Callithea, Ageronia, Timetcs, Heterocliroa, Prepona, 
Hypna, Paphia, and Siderotic, are wholly Neotropical, as well 
as many others which have a smaller number of species. 
Euryphene, liomaleosoma, Aterica, and Harma, are exclusively 
Ethiopian. Terinos, Athyma, Adolias, and Tancecia, are Oriental, 
but they mostly extend into the Moluccan region; the last 
however is strictly Malayan, and Adolias only reaches Celebes. 
Mynes alone, is exclusively Australian, but Prothoe is almost so, 
having only one outlying species in Java. Eurytela and Ergo- 
lis are confined to the Oriental and Ethiopian regions, but the 
latter reaches the Moluccas. Cctliosia, Cirrhochroa, Messaras, and 
Sympliccdra, arc both Oriental and Australian ; while Junonia, 
Cyrestis, Diadema, Neptis, and Nymphalis, are common to the 
three tropical regions of the Eastern Hemisphere, the latter ex- 
tending into the Mediterranean district, while Junonia occurs 
also in South America and the Southern United States. 

The most cosmopolitan genus is Pyrameis, which has repre- 
sentatives in every region and every district. Apatura is found 
in all but the Ethiopian and the Australian, although it just 
enters the confines of the latter region in Celebes; Limenitis 
is abundant in the Oriental region, but extends eastward to 
Celebes and westward into Europe, North America, and even 
into South America. Argynnis, Melilcea, and Vanessa, are almost 
confined to the I’alsearctic and Nearctic regions; the former 
however occurs in the Himalayas and in the mountains of Java, 
and also in Chili and in Jamaica. Two genera — Dicrorrhagia 
and Helcyra — have both one species in North India and another 
in the island of Ceram. The number of genera peculiar to each 
region is as follows: — Neotropical, 50; Australian, 2 ; Oriental 
1 5 ; Ethiopian, 14 ; Palsearctic, 1 ; Nearctic, 0. 
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Family 9. — LIBYTIIEIDA5. (1 Genus, 10 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The genus Libythea, which constitutes this family, appears to 
heyve its head-quarters in the Oriental region, but extends on all 
sides in an erratic manner, into various remote and disconnected 
portions of the globe, as indicated above. 


Family 10. — NEMEOBIIDiE. (12 Genera, 145 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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This group has been separated from the Erycinuhe of the 
older authors, and contains all the non-American genera and 
species. Half the genera and nearly four-fifths of the species of 
this group are, however, Neotropical; one is European; two or 
three African; and twenty-six Oriental and Australian. The 
genera are : — 

Nemeobius (1 sp.), Europe; Dodona (6 sp.), North India; 
Zemeros (2 sp.), North India and Malaya ; Abisara (11 sp.), 
North India, Malayan and Moluccan districts, Madagascar and 
West Africa ; Taxila (8 sp.), North India, and Malaya ; Dwal- 
laneura (2 sp.), Moluccan district ; Alesa (6 sp.), Eunogyra (2 
sp.), Gremna (7 sp.), Bceotis (3 sp.), are all from the Brazilian 
sub-region ; Eurybia (10 sp.), Mesosemia (80 sp.), inhabit both 
the Brazilian and Mexican sub-regions. 
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Family 11. — EURYGONIDiE. (2 Genera, 78 Species.) 
General Distribution. 
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This small family, separated from the true Erycinidse by 
Mr. Bates, is confined to the tropical forest-districts of con- 
tinental America. The genera are : — 

Eurygona (71 sp.); Methonella (1 sp.); the latter found in 
Equatorial South America. 

Family 12. — ERYCINIDSE. (59 Genera, 560 Species.) 


General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nearctic Palaiarctic Ethiopian Oriental Auhtiialian 
Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-regions. Sub-reoionh. Suk-iugions. Sub-regions. 

— 2 . 3.4 1 . 2.3 

This extensive family of small, but exquisitely beautiful 
butterflies, is especially characteristic of the virgin forests of 
the Neotropical region, only a few species of three genera ex- 
tending into the Nearctic region. The more important genera; 
and those which have an exceptional distribution, can alone be 
here noticed. Charis extends from Brazil to New York ; Apo- 
demia from Brazil to California, Utah, and Oregon; Amarynthis 
inhabits the Brazilian and Antillean sub-regions; Lepricornis 
and Metapheles are small genera found only in the Mexican 
sub-region; Lymnas, Necyria, Ancyluris, Diorhina, Esthcmopsis, 
Anteros, Emesis, Symmachia, Cricosoma, Calydna, Lemonias, 
Nymphidium, Theope, and Aricoris are common to the Brazilian 
and Mexican sub-regions. All the other genera (40 in number) 
are only known from the Brazilian sub-region, and of these a 
considerable proportion are confined to the damp equatorial 
forests of the Amazon Valley. 
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Family 13. — LYCuENID^E. (39 Genera, 1,220 Species.) 


Genekal Distribution. 
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The Lycamidae — of the variety and beauty of which in tropical 
regions our own “ Blues ” and “ Coppers ” give but a faint idea 
-•-are a group of universal distribution. We shall therefore in- 
dicate those genera which are restricted to one or more regions, 
or are nearly cosmopolitan. The large genus Polyommatus (con- 
taining 325 species) has the same universal distribution as the 
entire family. Our common “ Blues ” well represent this genus. 
Lycecna (comprising the “ Coppers ”) is more especially charac- 
teristic of the Palaearctic and Nearctic regions, but straggling 
species occur also in North India, South Africa, Chili, and New 
Zealand. Thecla is especially characteristic of the Neotropical 
region, where there are about 370 species; in the Nearctic 
region, 36 ; in the Pahearctic 13 ; and in the Ethiopian 3. 
Miletus, Lucia, Hypolyccena, Myrina, and Bcudorix are common 
to the three tropical regions of the Eastern Hemisphere — the 
Ethiopian, Oriental, and Australian. Apkneus and Iolaus are 
common to the Ethiopian ami Oriental regions, the latter 
extending to Celebes. Ialmenus, Pseudo dipsos, Curetis, and 
Amblypodia are common to the Oriental and Australian regions, 
hut the first-named is found also in Madagascar. Zephyrus is 
found only in the Nearctic and Palaearctic, Eumceus in the 
Nearctic and Neotropical regions. The Nearctic region has one 
peculiar genus ( Feniseca ) ; the Palaearctic has two — Thestor and 
Lceosopis; the Ethiopian has nine — Pentila, Liptana, D’Urbania, 
Axiocerces, Capys, Phytala, Epitda, Hewitsonia, and Deloneura ; 
the Oriental has five — Allotinus, Ilerda, Poritia, Camena, and 
Liphyra; the Australian has three — Hypochrysops, Utica, and 
Ogyris ; and the Neotropical also three — Lamp'ospilus, Thcorema, 
and Trichowis. 
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Family 14. — PIERID^E. (35 Genera, 817 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Fieridic are distributed almost, if not quite, as widely over 
the globe as the last family, and we shall group the genera ,in 
the same manner. Pieris (130 sp.) is cosmopolitan; Terias 
. and Callidryas are found in all the four tropical regions, and as 
far north as Pennsylvania in the Nearctic region ; Pontia, 
Tachyris, Eronia, and Thestias are common to the Ethiopian, 
Oriental, and Australian regions, the last-named, however, 
only extending as far as Timor ; Colias is pre-eminently 
Palaearctic and Nearctic, with a few Ethiopian species, one 
Indian, two in Chili, and one in the Sandwich Islands ; Antho- 
charis is wholly Palaearctic and Nearctic ; Mulea has two species 
Nearctic, and one in Japan ; Goncpteryx is Pahearctic and Neo- 
tropical, extending into Texas ; Idmais and Callosum are 
Ethiopian and Oriental ; Tkyca and Iphias are Oriental and 
Australian ; Meganostoma is Nearctic and Neotropical ; Na- 
thalie and Kricogonia are Neotropical, ranging into Florida, 
Texas, and Colorado. 

The peculiar genera are pretty equally distributed. The 
Neotropical region has ten, two being confined to Chili ; Euterpe 
and Leptalis are the most remarkable, the latter containing a 
number of forms mimicking the Heliconidse and Danaidse. The 
Oriental region has two, Prioneris and Pereas ; the Australian 
one, Elodina ; the Ethiopian two, Teracolus and Pseudopontia ; 
the Palaearctic two, Leucophasia and Zegris\ the Nearctic one, 
Neopluma. 
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Family 15.— PAPILIONID^E. (13 Genera, 455 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Papilionidae, comprising many of the noblest and richest- 
coloured butterflies, and long placed at the head of the group, 
are almost as universally distributed as the Pieridse, but they do 
not extend to so many remote islands nor so far into the Arctic 
and Antarctic regions. Nine-tenths of the species belong to the 
genus Papilio, and these are especially abundant in tropical 
regions, although species occur in every region and every sub- 
region. Well-marked sub-divisions of this large genus are 
characteristic of each great region — as the “ iEneas” group in the 
Neotropical, the “Paris” group in the Oriental, the “iEgeus” group 
in the Australian, the “ Zenobius ” group in the Ethiopian, and 
many others. The few species of the Palaearctic region belong, 
on the other hand, to a group of universal distribution, and the 
Nearctic has a good number of species allied to Neotropical 
forms. 

The other genera have mostly a very restricted range. Par - 
nassius is an Alpine genus, confined to the Palaearctic and 
Nearctic regions. The Palaearctic region further possesses 5 
peculiar genera — Mcsapia , Rypermnestra , Doritis , Scricinus , and 
Thais; the Oriental has 4, Calinaga, Tcinopalpus, PJiutanitis, 
and Leptocircus, the latter going as far as Celebes; the Aus- 
tralian has 1, Eurycus ; and the Neotropical 1, Euryades, con- 
fined to the Chilian sub-region. The Ethiopian and the Nearctic 
regions have no peculiar genera. 
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Family 16. — HESPERIDiE. (52 Genera (?) 1,200 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Hesperidae, or Skippers, are an immense group of mostly 
small obscurely coloured butterflies, universally distributed, and 
of which hosts of species still remain to be discovered and 
described. As tbe grouping of these into genera is not yet 
satisfactorily accomplished, only the more extensive and best 
known groups will be here noticed. Pamphila and Hesperia 
are universally distributed ; Nisoniades seems to be only absent 
from the Australian region. The Neotropical region is pre- 
eminently rich in Hesperida;, 33 genera being found there, of 
which 20 are peculiar to it; the Australian region has 12 
genera, only 1 ( Evscliemon ) being peculiar; the Oriental has 18, 
with 3 peculiar; the Ethiopian, 13, with 3 peculiar; the Palsc- 
arctic 6, with 1 (Erynnis) almost peculiar, a species occurring 
in Mexico; the Nearctic 9, with none peculiar, 4 being found 
also in the Neotropical region, 2 in the Palcearetic, and the rest 
being of wide distribution. Many new genera have, however, 
been recently described in the United States, but it is impos- 
sible yet to determine how many, if any, of these are peculiar. 
More than 100 species of the family are included in Mr. 
Edwards’ “ Synopsis of North American Butterflies,” — a very 
large number considering that Europe possesses only about 30. 
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Sub-order — L epidopteka IIktkkocera, or Moths. 

The Lepidoptera Heterocera, or Moths, are of such immense 
extent, and are, besides, so imperfectly known compared with 
the Butterflies, that it would serve no purpose to go into the 
details of their distribution ; especially as most of the families 
and a considerable number of the genera are cosmopolitan. We 
propose therefore to notice only the Spliingina, which, being 
generally of large size and finely marked or coloured, and many 
of them day-fliers, have been extensively collected ; and whose 
numbers are more manageable than the succeeding groups. 


Group T.—SPIIIXGINA . 

Family 17. — ZYGAENIDiE (46 Genera, about 530 Species). 

The Zygaenidae are universally distributed, but many of the 
genera are restricted in their range. Zygoma (85 sp.) is mainly 
Palaearctic, but 2 species are South African, and 1 North 
American ; Procris (22 sp.) has a scattered distribution, from the 
Palsearctic region to South America, South Africa and North 
India ; Hetcrogynis (3 sp.) and Dysauxis (3 sp.) are European ; 
Pollanisus (3 sp.) is Australian; Glaucopis (120 sp.) is mainly 
Neotropical, with a few Oriental ; Syntomis (94 sp.) is found in 
all the Old-World regions ; and Euchromia (150 sp.) is found 
in all warm countries, though especially abundant in South 
America. 

Family 18.— CASTNIHLE (7 Genera, 63 Species). 

The Castniidae have an interesting distribution, being mainly 
Neotropical, with four genera in Australia and New Guinea. 
Castnia , Coronis, and Gazera , with 51 species, are Neotropical ; 
Hynemon , Euschemon, Damias and Cocytia , with 12 species, are 
Australian, the latter being found only in the Papuan Islands. 
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Family 19.— AGARISTIDiE (13 Genera, 76 Species). 

The Agaristidse are beautiful diurnal moths, allied to the 
Castniidse, but almost confined to the Australian and Oriental 
regions, with a few in the Ethiopian. The most important 
genera are , — Agarista (21 sp.), Australia and New Guinea; Eu- 
semia (31 sp.), JSgocera (7 sp.), Oriental and Ethiopian regions ; 
the other genera being confined to the islands from Java to New 
Guinea. 

Family 20.— UEANIIDAS (2 Genera, 12 Species). 

These magnificent insects have a singular distribution. 
The gold-spangled Urania (6 sp.) is characteristic of Tropical 
America, but a single species of great magnificence occurs in 
Madagascar. The large but sober-tinted Nydahmon (6 sp.) is 
found in the Neotropical, Oriental, and Australian regions. 

Family 21. — STYGIIDAi. (3 Genera, 14 Species.) 

These insects are confined to the Palsearctic and Neotropical 
regions, 2 genera in the former, 1 in the latter. 

Family 22. — ./EGER I IDAS. (24 Genera, 215 Species.) 

This family is found in all parts of the world except 
Australia. Algeria is most abundant in Europe, but is found 
also in North and South America. 

Family 23.— SPHINGID/E. (40 Genera, 345 Species.) 

The Sphinx Moths are cosmopolitan. The most important 
genera are , — -Macroglossa (26 sp.), Chcerocampa (46 sp.), and 
Macronla (21 sp.), all cosmopolitan ; Sesia (12 sp.), Europe, Asia, 
and North America; Deilephila (19 sp.), Palsearctic and Oriental 
regions, Nearctic region, and Chili; Sphinx (21 sp.), Europe, 
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North and South America; Smerinthus (29 sp.), all regions 
except Australia. Our Death's Head Moth (Acherontia atropos) 
ranges to Sierra Leone and the Philippine Islands. 

General Remarks on the Distribution of the Diurnal Lcpidoptera 
and Sphingidea . 

The Diurnal Lepidoptera or Butterflies, comprehend 431 
genera and 7,740 species, arranged in 16 families, according to 
Mr. Kirby's Catalogue published in 1871. The Sphingidea con- 
sist of 135 genera and 1,255 species, arranged in 7 families, 
according to the British Museum Catalogue dated 1864 ; and as 
this includes all Mr. Bates' collections in America and my own 
in the East, it is probable that no very large additions have 
since been made. 

The distribution of the families and genera of Butterflies 
corresponds generally with that of Birds — and more especially 
with that of the Passerine birds — in showing a primary division of 
the earth into Eastern and Western, rather than into Northern and 
Southern lands. The Neotropical region is by far the richest and 
most peculiar. It possesses 15 families of butterflies, whereas the 
other regions have only from 8, in the Paloearctic, to 12 in the 
Ethiopian and Oriental regions ; arid as none of the Old World 
regions possess any peculiar families, the New World has a very 
clear superiority. In genera the preponderance is still greater, 
since the Neotropical region possesses about 200 altogether 
peculiar to it, out of a total of 431 genera, many of which are 
cosmopolitan. Comparing, now, the Eastern regions with the 
Western, we have two peculiar families in the former to 4 in the 
latter ; while the Southern regions (Australian and Neotropical) 
possess not a single peculiar family in common. 

In the Sphingidea the same general features recur in a less 
marked degree, the Neotropical being the richest region; but 
here we have one family (Castniidse) which appears to be con- 
fined to the two southern regions, — the Australian and Neo- 
tropical. 

The distribution of the genera affords us some facts of special 
interest, which must be briefly noticed. There are several 

i i 2 
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genera typically characteristic of the North Temperate regions 
which have a few species widely scattered on mountains, or in 
the temperate parts of the Southern Hemisphere. Chili possesses 
representatives of four of these genera — Argynnis, Lyccena, Co- 
Has, and Deilephila ; and this has been thought by some natura- 
lists to be of such importance as to outweigh the purely Neo- 
tropical character of a large portion of the Chilian fauna, a,nd 
to render it advisable to join it oil, as an outlying portion of a 
great North Temperate zoological region. But when we re- 
member that Argynnis occurs also in Java, and Lyccena in New 
Zealand, while Colias ranges to Southern Africa, Malabaf, and 
the Sandwich Islands, we can hardly admit the argument to be 
a sound one. For a fuller discussion of this question see Vol. 
II., pp. 43 — 47. The remarkable fact of the existence of the 
otherwise purely Neotropical genus, Urania, in Madagascar is 
even more striking, supported as it is by the Antillean, Solenedon, 
belonging to a family of Mammalia otherwise confined to Mada- 
gascar, and by one or two Coleopterous genera, to be noticed 
farther on as common to the two countries. Our view as to the 
true explanation of this and analogous phenomena will be found 
at Vol. I, p. 284. 

The division of the Castiiiidm (a family almost confined to 
the Tropics), between the Neotropical and Australian regions, is 
also a very curious and important phenomenon, because it seems 
to point to a more remote connection between the two countries 
than that indicated by the resemblance between the productions 
of South Temperate America with those of Australia and New 
Zealand; but we have already shown that the facts may be 
explained in another way. (See Vol. I., pp. 398 and 404). 

The division of the Malay Archipelago between the Oriental 
and Australian regions is clearly marked in the Lepidoptera, 
and it is very curious that it should be so, for in this, if in any 
group of animals, we should expect an almost complete fusion 
to have been effected. Lepidoptera fly readily across wide 
traots of sea, and there is absolutely no climatal difference to 
interfere with their free migration from island to island. Yet 
we find no less than 10 genera abundant in the Indo-Malayan 
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sub-region which never cross the narrow seas to the east of 
them ; 6 others which only pass to Celebes ; and 2 more which 
have extended from Java along the closely connected line of 
islands eastwards to Timor. On the other side, we find 5 strictly 
Austro-Malayan genera, and 2 others which have a single re- 
presentative in Java. The following is a list of these genera : — 

Indo-Malayan Genera : — Amathusia , Thaumantis , Tancecia, 
Eurytela , Ilerda, Zemeros , Taxila, Aphneus, Prioncris, Dercas , 
Clerome, Adolias , Apatura , Limcnitis, Iolaus , Leptocircus , (the 
last six reach Celebes) ; Discophora , Thcstias ; (the last two reach 
Timor.) 

Austro-Malayan Genera : — Humadryas , Uypocista , Mynes , 
Licallancura , Elodina , Hyades , Prothoe (the last two reach 
Java). 

The most characteristic groups, which range over the whole 
Archipelago and give it a homogeneous character, are the various 
genera of Dan aid ae, the genus Elymnias , and AmMypodia with a 
few other Lycaenidae. These are all abundant and conspicuous 
groups, but they are nevertheless exceptions to the general rule 
of limitation to one or other of the regions. The cause of this 
phenomenon is probably to be found in the limitation of the lame 
of many Lepidoptera to definite species, genera, and families of 
plants ; and w T e shall perhaps find, when the subject is carefully 
investigated, that the groups which range over the whole Archi- 
pelago feed on genera of plants which have an equally wide range, 
while those which are limited to one region or the other, have food- 
plants belonging to genera w T hich are similarly limited. It is 
known that the vegetation of the two regions differs largely in a 
botanical sense, although its general aspect is almost identical ; 
and this may be the reason why the proportion of wide-ranging 
genera is greater among such insects as feed upon dead wood, 
than among those which derive their support from the juices of 
the living foliage. This subject will be again discussed under 
the various families of Coleoptera, and it will be well to bear in 
mind the striking facts of generic limitation wdiich have been 
here brought forward. 
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Fossil Butterflies, apparently of , existing genera, occur in the 
Miocene and Eocene formations, and an extinct form in the 
Lower Oolite ; but these cannot be held to give any adequate 
idea of the antiquity of so highly specialised a group, which, in 
all probability, dates back to Palaeozoic times, since one of the 
Bombycidae, — a group almost as highly-organised — has been 
discovered in the coal formation of Belgium. (See Yol. I. p. 168.) 

Order— COLEOPTERA. 

Geodepiiaga, or Carnivorous Ground Beetles. 

The Geodephaga consist of two families, Cicindelidae and 
Carabidae, differing in their form and habits no less than in their 
numbers and distribution. The former, comprising about 800 
species, are far more abundant and varied in Tropical regions ; 
the latter, more than ten times as numerous, are highly charac- 
teristic of the North Temperate zone, where fully half of all the 
known species occur. 

CICINDELIDAE. (35 Genera, 803 Species.) 

The Cicindelidae, or Tiger Beetles, are a moderately extensive 
group, spread over the whole globe, but much more abundant 
in tropical than in temperate or cold countries. More than half 
of the species (418) belong to the single genus Cicindela, the 
only one which is cosmopolitan. The other large genera are, — 
Collyris (81 sp.), wholly Oriental ; Odontochila (57 sp.), South 
American, with species in Java and Celebes ; Tetracha (46 sp.), 
mostly South American, but with species in South Europe, 
North America, and Australia ; Tricondyla (31 sp.), characteristic 
of the Oriental region, but extending eastward to New Guinea ; 
Ctenostoma (26 sp.), wholly Neotropical; Dromica (24 sp.), 
wholly African, south of Lake Ngami and Mozambique ; Therates 
(18 sp.), wholly Malayan, from Singapore to New Guinea. 

The genera are distributed in the several regions as follows : — 
theNearctic region has 5 genera, 3 of which are peculiar to it; the 
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Palaarctic has 2, hut none peculiar; the Ethiopian 13, with 11 
peculiar ; the Oriental 8, with 3 peculiar ; the Australian 9, with 
2 peculiar; and the Neotropical 15, with 10 peculiar. The 
connection between South America and Australia is shown by 
the latter countiy possessing 9 species of the characteristic 
South American genus Tetracha, as well as one of Megacephala. 
The small number of peculiar genera in the Oriental and Aus- 
tralian regions is partly owing to the circumstance that two 
otherwise peculiar Oriental genera have spread eastward to the 
Moluccas and New Guinea, a fact to be easily explained by the 
great facilities such creatures have for passing narrow straits, and 
by the almost identical physical conditions in the Malayan portion 
of the two regions. The insects of Indo-Malaya were better 
adapted to live in the Austro-Malay Islands than those of 
Australia itself, and the latter group of islands have thus ac- 
quired an Oriental aspect in their entomology, though not with- 
out indications of the presence of an aboriginal insect-fauna of a 
strictly Australian type. The relation of the Australian and 
Neotropical regions is exhibited by this family in an unusually 
distinct manner. Tetracha, a genus which ranges from Mexico 
to La Plata, has 9 species in Australia ; while Megacephala has 
2 American and 1 Australian species. Another curious, and 
more obscure relation, is that between the faunas of Tropical 
America and Tropical Africa. This is also illustrated by the 
genus Megacephala, which has 4 African species as well as 2 
South American ; and we have also the genus Peridexia, which 
has 2 species in South America and 2 in Madagascar. 

Several of the sub-regions are also well characterised by pecu- 
liar genera; as ArrMychila and Omus confined to California and 
the Eocky Mountains; Manticora, Ophryodcra, Platychile and 
Promica, characteristic of South Africa; Megalomma and Pogonos- 
toma peculiar to the Mascarene Islands ; and Caledonica to the 
islands east of New Guinea. The extensive and elegant genus 
Collyris is highly characteristic of the Oriental region, over the 
whole of which it extends, only just passing the limits into 
Celebes and Timor. 

The Cicindelid®, therefore, fully conform to those divisions of 
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the earth which have been found best to represent the facts of 
distribution iu the higher animals. v 

CARABIDAS. (620 Genera, 8500 Species.) 

The enormous extent of this family, necessitates a somewhat 
general treatment. It has been very extensively collected, while 
its classification has been most carefully worked out, and a 
detailed exposition of its geographical distribution by a compe- 
tent entomologist would be of the greatest interest. A careful 
study of Gemminger and Harold’s Catalogue, however, enables 
me to sketch out the main features of its distribution, and to 
detail many of its peculiarities with considerable accuracy. 

The Carabkhe are remarkable among insects, and perhaps 
among all terrestrial animals, as being a wonderfully numerous, 
varied, conspicuous, and beautiful group, which is pre-eminently 
characteristic of the Palsearctic region. So strikingly and 
unmistakably is this the case, that it must be held completely 
to justify the keeping that region distinct from those to which 
it has at various times been proposed to join it. Although the 
Carabidse arc thoroughly well represented by hosts of peculiar 
genera and abundant species in every part of the world without 
exception, yet the Pahearctic region alone contains fully one- 
third, or perhaps nearer two-fifths, of the whole. It may also be 
said, that the group is a temperate as compared with a tropical 
one; so that probably half the species are to be found in the 
temperate and cold regions of the globe, leaving about an equal 
number in the much more extensive tropical and warm regions. 
But, among the cold regions, the Palaearctic is pre-eminent. 
North America is also rich, but it contains, by far, fewer genera 
and fewer species. 

The magnificent genus Cardbus, with its allies Procerus 
and Promotes, containing about 300 species, all of large size, 
is almost wholly confined to the Palaearctic region, only 10 
species inhabiting North America, and 11 Temperate South 
America, with one on the African mountain of Kilimandjaro. 
Twelve large genera, containing together more than 2000 species, 
are truly cosmopolitan, inhabiting both temperate and tropical 
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countries all over the globe ; but many of these are more abun- 
dant in the Palaearctic region than elsewhere. Such are Scantes, 
Calosoma , Brachinus , Cymindis, Lebia , Chlcenius , Platynus , Har- 
palus, Bembecidium , Pcecilus , and Argutor . Of tropical cosmopo- 
lites, or genera found in all the tropical regions, but not in the 
temperate zones, there seem to be only four,— Catascopus, Cop - 
iodera, Colopodes , and Caasnonia . Pheropsophus is confined to the 
tropics of the Old World ; while Drimostoma, though widely 
scattered, is characteristic of the Southern Hemisphere. 

The Palrcarctic region has about 50 genera of Carabidse which 
are strictly confined to it, the most important being, — Leistvs 
(30 sp.), Procerus (5 sp.), Procrustes , (17 sp.), Zabrus (60 sp.), 
Pristoni/cJius (42 sp.), and Ophouus (60 sp.) ; but it possesses a 
large number in common with the Nearctic region. The more 
remarkable of these are, — Cardbus , Nebrict, Amara , Cyrtonotus , 
Bradycellus, Anopthalmus, Celia, Cychrus , Patrobus , Elaphrus, 
Eotiophilus, Bradytus, Callisthenus , Blethisa , and several others. 
Many too, though not strictly confined to the North Temperate 
regions, are very abundant there, with a few species isolated in 
remote countries, or widely scattered, often in an eccentric man- 
ner. Among these may be mentioned, Trcchus (120 sp.), all 
North Temperate but 8, which are scattered in Java, New Cale- 
donia and South America ; Dyschirvs (127 sp.), North Temperate, 
with 3 or 4 species in Australia, China and La Plata ; Omaseus, 
(88 sp ) f Stcropus (1)0 sp.), Platysoma (114 sp.), and Pterostichus 
(138 sp.), are mostly North Temperate, but each has a few 
species in the South Temperate zone, New Zealand, Australia, 
Chili, and the Cape of Good Hope. Bromius (54 sp.), is about 
two-thirds Pahcarctic, the rest of the species being scatteied over 
the world, in Chili, North and Soutn America, South Africa, 
Burmah, Ceylon, and New Zealand. The North Temperate 
genera Calathus and Olisthopus , have each one species in New 
Zealand ; Perms has most of its species in Soutli Europe, but 3 
in Australia; Abax is confined to the north temperate zone, 
but with one species in Madagascar while Lcemosthenes is said 
to have a species identically the same in South Europe and 
Chili. Some of these apparent anomalies may be due to wrong 
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determination of the genera, but th$re can be little doubt that 
most of them represent important facts in distribution. 

The Nearctic region is comparatively poor in Carabidee. Its 
more important peculiar genera are, — Diccclus (22 sp.), Pasimachus 
(17 sp ),Eurytrichus (9sp.), Sphceroderus (7 sp.), Pinacodera (6 sp.), 
and others of smaller extent, about 30 in all. It also possesses 
representatives of a considerable number of Palsearctic genera, 
as already indicated ; and a few of South American genera, of 
which Hellnomorpha and Galerita are the most important. 

The Neotropical region is very rich in peculiar forms of Cara- 
bidae, as in almost all other great groups. It possesses more tlian 
100 peculiar genera, but about 30 of these are confined to the 
South Temperate sub-region. The more important peculiar genera 
of Tropical America are, — Agra (144 sp.), Ardistomus (44 sp.), 
Schizogenius (25 sp.), Pclccium, (24 sp.), Calophena (22 sp.), 
Ctenodactyla (7 sp.). Among the Chilian and South Temperate 
peculiar forms are, — Antarctic i (29 sp.), Scelodontis (10 sp.), Tropi - 
dopterus (4 sp.). Among the Neotropical genera with outlying 
species are, — Pachyteles (50 sp.), one of which is West African ; 
Selenopliwus ( 70 sp.), with 4 African, 4 Oriental, and 1 from New 
Caledonia; Ega (11 sp.), with one in the East Indies, and one in 
New Caledonia ; Galerita, with 36 American species, 8 African, 
and 3 Indian ; Callida and Tetragonoderus, mostly American, 
but with a few African, Oriental and Australian species ; and 
Pseudomorpha, common to America and Oceania. 

The Australian region is almost equally rich, possessing about 
95 peculiar genera of Carabidae, no less than 20 of which are con- 
fined to New Zealand. The most important are, Carenum, Pro - 
mecoderus , Scaraphites , Notonomus, ^ Enigma , Sphallomoiplia , Sil- 
phomorpha , and Adelotopus . The gigantic Catadromus has 4 
Australian species and 1 in Java; Homalosoma has 31 species 
in Australia and New Zealand, and 1 in Madagascar. Celebes 
and New Guinea have each peculiar genera, and one is common 
to Australia and the Cape of Good Hope. 

The Oriental region possesses 80 peculiar genera, 10 of which 
are confined to Ceylon. The more important are, — Pericallus , 
Planetes , and Mormolyce. Distrigus is also’ characteristic of this 
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region, with one species in Madagascar ; while it has Orthogo- 
nius, Hemgonia, Macrochilus, and Thyreopterus in common with 
the Ethiopian region, and is rich in the fine tropical genus, 
Catascopus. 

The Ethiopian region has 75 peculiar genera, 8 of which are 
confined to Madagascar. The more important are, — Polyhirma, 
Graphipterus, and Piezia. Anthia is chiefly African, with a 
few species in India; Abacetus is wholly African, except a 
species in Java, and another in South Europe ; and Hypolithus 
is typically African, but with 7 species in South America and 1 
in* Java. 

The facts of distribution presented by this important family, 
looked at broadly, do not support any other division of the earth 
into primary regions than that deduced from a study of the 
higher animals. The amount of speciality in each of these 
regions is so great, that no two of them can be properly united ; 
and in this respect the Carabidae accord wonderfully with the 
Vertebrates. In the details of distribution there occur many 
singular anomalies ; but these are not to be wondered at, if we 
take into consideration the immense antiquity of Coleopterous 
insects — which existed under specialised forms so far back as the 
Carboniferous epoch, — the ease with which they may be dispersed 
as compared with larger animals, and the facilities afforded by 
their small size, habits of concealment, and often nocturnal habits, 
for adaptation to the most varied conditions, and for surviving 
great changes of surface and of the surrounding organic forms. 
The wonder rather is, not that there are so many, but so few cases 
of exceptional and anomalous distribution ; and the fact that 
these creatures, so widely different from Vertebrates in organi- 
sation and mode of life, are yet on the whole subject to the same 
limitations of range as were found to occur among the higher 
animals, affords a satisfactory proof that the principles on which 
our six primary regions are founded, are sound ; and that they 
are well adapted to exhibit the most interesting facts of geo^ 
graphical distribution, among all classes of animals. 

Much stress has been laid on the fact of a few species of such 
typical European genera as Carabus, Dtomius, and others, being 
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found in Chili and Temperate Southv America; and it has been 
thought, that in a system of Entomological regions this part of 
the world must be united to the Northern Hemisphere. But these 
writers omit to take into account, either the large numbers of 
isolated and peculiar forms characteristic of South Temperate 
America, or the indications of affinity with Tropical America 
and Australia, both of which are really more important than the 
connection with Europe. The three important Chilian genera, 
Cascelius , Barypus , and Cardioptlialmus , are closely allied to the 
Australian Promecodems ; others, as Omostemis and Plagiotelium, 
are quite isolated; while Antarctia and Met ins, according to 
Lacordaire, form a distinct division of the family. Chili, too, has 
many species of Pachytelcs, Coptodera, and other South American 
genera; and this affinity is far stronger in many other families 
than in the Carabidm. The existence of representatives of 
typical northern forms in Chili, is a fact of great interest, and 
may be accounted for in a variety of ways ; (see Vol. II. p. 44) 
but it is not of such a magnitude as to be of primary import- 
ance in geographical distribution, and it can only be estimated 
at its fair value, by taking into account the affinities of all the 
groups inhabiting that part of the world. 

LUCANIDjE. (45 Genera, 529 Species.) 

Passing over a number of obscure families, we come to the 
remarkable group of the Lucanidae, or Stag-beetles, which, being 
almost all of large size, and many of them of the most striking 
forms, have been very thoroughly collected and assiduously 
studied. 

The most curious feature of their general distribution, is 
their scarcity in Tropical South America, and their complete 
absence from Tropical North America and the West Indian 
Islands, though they appear again in Temperate North America. 
In the New World they may, in fact, be looked upon as a 
temperate group characteristic of the extra-tropical regions and 
the highlands ; while in the Old World, where they are far more 
abundant, they are distinctly troj ical, being especially numerous 
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in the Oriental and Australian regions. No genus has the 
range of the whole family, Dorms and Lucanus being absent 
from Africa, while Cladognathus is unknown in th$ New World 
and on the continent of Australia. The Oriental region is the 
richest in peculiar forms, possessing 16 genera, 7 of which are 
wholly confined to it, while 3 others only just range beyond it 
.to North China on the one side, or to the Austro-Malayan 
islands on the other. The Australian region comes next, with 
15 genera, of which 7 are wholly peculiar. South America has 
12 genera, 10 of which are peculiar. The Ethiopian region has 
Iff genera, 7 of which are peculiar, and 2 of these are confined 
to the island of Bourbon. The Palsearctic region has 8 genera, 
and the Nearctic 5; one genus being peculiar to Europe, and 
two confined to Europe and North America. The Ethiopian and 
Oriental regions have 3 genera in common and peculiar to them; 
the Oriental and Australian 3 ; while the Australian and Neo- 
tropical have 1 in common, to which may be added Streptocerus, 
which represents in Chili the Australian Lamprima. 

Among the special features presented by the distribution of 
the Lucanidse, may be mentioned — the remarkable group of 
genera, Pholidotus, Chiasognathus, and Sphenognathus, confined 
to Temperate South America, the Andes, and mountains of 
Brazil ; Lucanus (19 sp.), almost confined to the Oriental and 
Palsearctic regions, three species only inhabiting North America ; 
Odontoldbris (29 sp.), wholly Oriental, with 2 sp. in Celebes; 
Nigidius (11 sp.), Ethiopian, but with species in Formosa, the 
Philippines, and Malacca; Syndesus (11 sp.), common to Australia, 
New Caledonia, and South America ; Figulus (20 sp.), divided 
between Africa and Madagascar on the one hand, and Australia, 
with the Malay and Pacific Islands, on the other. 

The facts of distribution here sketched out are in perfect 
accordance with those of many groups of Vertebrates. The 
regions are sharply contrasted by their peculiar and character- 
istic genera; the several relations of those regions are truly 
indicated; while 'there is a comparatively small proportion of 
cases of anomalous or eccentric distribution. 
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CETONIID^E. (120 Genera, 970 Species.) 

As representative of the enormous group of the Lamellicoms, 
which, according to continental entomologists, forms a single 
family numbering nearly 7,000 species, we take the Cetoniidse 
or Eose-Chafers. These comprise a number of the most bril-. 
liant and beautifully-coloured insects, including the gigantic 
Goliatki, which are among the largest of known beetles. They 
have been assiduously collected in every part of the world, and 
their classification has been elaborated by many of our most 
eminent entomologists. 

The Cetoniida3 are especially abundant in tropical and warm 
countries, yet far more so in the Old World than in the New ; 
and in the Old World, the Ethiopian region exhibits a marvellous 
richness in this family, no less than 76 genera being found there, 
while 64, or more than half the total number, are peculiar to it. 
Next in richness, though still very far behind, comes the Oriental 
region, with 29 genera, 17 of which are peculiar. The Neo- 
tropical has only 14 genera, but all except two are peculiar to it, 
and one of these is not found out of the New World. The 
Australian region has 11 genera, three only being peculiar. 
The Palaearctic region has 13, with 4 peculiar; the Nearctic 7, 
with 2 peculiar. The affinities of the regions for each other, as 
indicated by the genera confined to two adjacent regions, are in 
this family somewhat peculiar. The Ethiopian and Oriental 
show the most resemblance, 6 genera being common and peculiar 
to the two ; the Oriental and the Australian are unusually well 
contrasted, having only one genus exclusively in common, while 
8 genera are found in the Indo-Malay Islands which do not 
cross the boundary to the Austro-Malayan division, and several 
others only pass to the nearest adjacent islands ; on the other hand, 
the only large Australian genus, Schizorhina, is found in many 
parts of the Moluccas, but not further west. The Australian 
and Neotropical regions exhibit no direct affinity, the nearest 
ally to the South American Gymnetidse being Clinteria, an 
African and Asiatic genus ; while not a single genus is common 
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to Australia and South America. The Nearctic and Paisearctic 
regions have 3 genera in common, which are found in no other 
part of the world. 

Among the special features of interest connected with the 
distribution of this family, we must first notice the exceptional 
richness of Madagascar, which alone possesses 21 peculiar 
genera. South Africa is also very rich, having 8 peculiar 
genera. Stethodesma is very peculiar, being divided between 
South America and Mexico on the one hand, and West and 
South Africa on the other. Stalagmosoma is a desert genus, 
ranging from Persia to Dongola. No genus is cosmopolitan, or 
even makes any approach to being so, except Valgus, which 
occurs in all the regions except the Neotropical ; and even the 
family seems to be not universally distributed, since no species 
are recorded either from New Zealand, the Pacific Islands, or 
the Antilles. 

The facts here brought forward, lead us to the conclusion that 
the Cetoniidaj are an Old-World tropical family, which had 
been well developed in Africa and Asia before it spread to 
Australia and America; and that it is only capable of being 
freely dispersed in the warmer regions of the earth. This view 
will explain the absence of affinity between the Australian and 
Neotropical regions, the only closer connection between which, 
has almost certainly occurred in the colder portions of the Tem- 
perate zona 

BUPRESTIDAS. (109 Genera, 2,686 Species.) 

The next family suited to our purpose is that of the Bupres- 
tidae, consisting as it does of many large and some gigantic 
species, generally adorned with brilliant metallic colours, and 
attracting attention in all warm countries. Although these in- 
sects attain their full development of size and beauty only in 
the Tropics, they are not much less abundant in the warmer 
parts of the Temperate zone. In the Catalogue of the Colcop- 
tera of Europe and the Mediterranean Basin, by M. de Marseul 
(1863), we find 317 species of Buprestidee enumerated, although 
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the district in question only foriqs a part of the Pataarctic 
region, which would thus seem to possess its full proportion of 
the species of this family. Confining ourselves to the generic 
forms, we find far less difference than usual between the 
numbers possessed by the tropical and the temperate regions ; 
the richest being the Australian, with 47 genera, 20 of which 
are peculiar; and the poorest the Nearctic, with 24 genera, of 
which 7 are peculiar. The Oriental has 41 genera, 14 of which 
are peculiar; the Neotropical 39, of which the large proportion 
of 18 are peculiar; the Ethiopian 27, of which 6 are peculiar; 
and the Palaearctic also 27, but with 9 peculiar. 

A most interesting feature in the distribution of this family, 
is the strong affinity shown to exist between the Australian 
and Neotropical regions, which have 4 genera common to both 
and found nowhere else ; but besides this, the extensive ami 
highly characteristic Australian genus, Stigmodmi , is closely 
related to a number of peculiar South American genera, such as 
Conognatlia , Hyperantha , Dactylozodc,% — the last altogether con- 
fined to Chili and Temperate South America. Here we have 
a striking contrast to the Cetonikhe, and we can hardly help 
concluding, that, as the latter is typically a tropical group, so 
the present family, although now so largely tropical, had an 
early and perhaps original development in the temperate regions 
of Australia, spreading thence to Temperate South America as 
well as to the tropical regions of Asia and Africa. The 
Australian and Oriental regions have 4 genera exclusively in 
common, but they also each possess a number of peculiar or 
characteristic genera, such as the Indo-Malayan Catoxantha 
(which has only a single species in the Moluccas) and nine others 
of less importance ; and the exclusively Austro-Malayan genus, 
Sambus , with five smaller groups, and Cyphogastra, with only 2 
Indo-Malay species. The Oriental and Ethiopian regions are very 
distinct, only possessing the single genus, Sternoccra, exclusively 
in common. The Nearctic and Palsearctic are also distinct, only 
one genus, Dicerca , being confined to America (North and South) 
and Europe, a fact which again points to a southern origin for 
this family, and its comparatively recent extension into the 
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North Temperate zone. It must be remembered, however, that 
in view of the immense geological antiquity of the existing 
families of Beetles, dating back certainly to the Secondary and 
probably to the Pakeozoic epoch, “ comparatively recent ” may 
still be of considerable antiquity. 

It is somewhat singular that North and South America have 
.no genera exclusively in common. The connection between 
South America and Africa seems to be shown, — by the genus 
Psiloptera , the mass of the species being divided between these 
regions, with a few widely scattered over the globe; and the 
Afherican genus A denodes , which has one species in West 
Africa. Somewhat allied, is the extensive genus Polybothris , 
strictly confined to Madagascar. The genus AgrUns is perhaps 
cosmopolitan, although no species of the family is recorded from 
New Zealand. Among the peculiarities of distribution we may 
notice, — the genus Sponsor , with 8 species in the island of 
Mauritius, 1 in Celebes, and 1 in New Guinea ; Ptosima , scat- 
tered between the United States, Mendoza in South Temperate 
America, South Europe, the Philippine Islands, and North 
China; Polycesta, which besides inhabiting South America, 
North America, and Europe, has a single species in Madagascar ; 
and Belionota , which has 8 species African, 8 Indo-Malayan, 2 
Austro-Malayan, and 1 in California. The extensive genus 
Acviceodera , is most abundant in the warm and dry portions of 
the Palsearctie, Ethiopian, and Nearctic regions, with some in 
the Andes and South Temperate America, a few in Brazil and 
the West Indies, and 1 said to be from the Philippines. About 
one-third of the genera (containing more than half the species) 
have a tolerably extensive range, while the genera confined to 
single regions contain only about one-fourth of the total number 
of species. 

It will, I think, be admitted, after a careful study of the 
preceding facts, that the regions and sub-regions here adopted, 
serve to exhibit, with great clearness, the chief phenomena of 
distribution presented by this interesting family. 
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LONGICORNIA. (1,488 Genera, 7,57G Species). 

The elegant and admired group of the Longicorn Beetles, is 
treated by continental authors as a single family, consisting of 
three sub-divisions — the Prionidac, Cerainbycidm, and Lamiidae 
of English entomologists. These are so closely related, and are 
so similar in form, habits, and general distribution, that it will* 
be best to consider the whole as one group, noticing whatever 
peculiarities occur in the separate divisions. The endless 
structural differences among these insects, have led to their 
being classed in an unusual number of genera, which average 
little more than 5 species each ; a number far below that in any 
of the other families we have been considering, and probably 
below that which obtains in any of the more extensive groups 
of animals or plants. This excessive subdivision of the genera, 
a large number of which consist of only one or two species, 
renders it difficult to determine with precision the relations of 
the several regions, since the affinities of these genera for each 
other are in many cases undetermined. A group of such 
enormous extent as this, can only be properly understood after 
years of laborious study ; we must therefore content ourselves 
with such results as may be obtained from a general survey of 
the group, and from a comparison of the range of the several 
genera, by means of a careful tabulation of the mass of details 
given in the recent Catalogue of Messrs. Gemminger and Harold 
and the noble work of Lacordaire. 

The proportionate extent of the three families of Longicorns is 
very unequal ; the Prionidae comprising about 7 per cent., the 
Cerambycidce 44 per cent., and the Lambdas 49 per cent, of the 
total number of species ; and the genera arc nearly in the same 
proportions, being almost exactly 10, 40, and 50 per cent, of the 
whole, respectively ; or, 135 Prionidae, 609 Cerambycidae, and 746 
Lamiida?. The several regions, however, present marked differ- 
ences in their proportions of these families. In the two North 
Temperate regions, the Cerambycidte are considerably more 
numerous than the Lambda*, in the proportion of about 12 to 
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9; and in this respect the Neotropical region agrees with them, 
though the superiority in the proportion of Cerambycidae is 
somewhat less. In the Old World tropical regions, however, 
and in Australia, the Lamiidae greatly preponderate — being 
nearly double in the Oriental and Ethiopian regions (or as 11 to 
6), while in the Australian it is as 6 to 5. The Prionidae show 
a similar difference, though in a less degree ; being proportion- 
ately more numerous in the North Temperate and Neotropical 
regions. Now, as regards the North Temperate regions, this 
difference can be, to some extent explained, by a difference in 
the habits of the insects. The Lamiidae, which both in 
the larva and perfect state have exceedingly powerful jaws, 
exclusively frequent timber trees, and almost always such as 
are dead ; while the Cerambycidae, are generally more delicate 
and have weaker mandibles, and many of the species live on 
shrubs, dead twigs, foliage, and even on flowers. The immense 
superiority of the Tropics in the number and variety of their 
timber trees, and the extent of their forests, sufficiently accounts 
for their superiority to the Temperate regions in the develop- 
ment of lamiidae; but the great excess of Cerambycidae in 
South America as compared with the rest of the Tropics, is not 
to be so readily explained. 

Bearing in mind the different proportions of the families, as 
above noted, we may now consider the distribution of the 
Longicoms as a whole. In number of generic forms, the Neo- 
tropical region, as in so many other groups, has a marked 
superiority. It possesses 516 genera, 489 of which (or about 

of the whole) are peculiar to it. The Australian and Orien- 
tal regions come next, and are exactly equal, both possessing 
360 genera, and having almost exactly the same proportion (in 
each case a little less than £) peculiar. The Ethiopian region 
has 262 genera, with about £ peculiar; the Palaearctic 196, with 
51 (rather more than J) peculiar; and the Nearctic 111, with 
59 (a little more than half) peculiar. The more isolated of 
the sub-regions are also well characterised by peculiar genera. 
Thus, Chili with Temperate South America possesses 37, a 
large proportion being Cerambycidae; the Malagasi group 26, 

K K 2 
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with a preponderance of Lamiidae ; ani} New Zealand 12, of which 
the Cerambycidie are only slightly in excess. 

The relations between the Longicorn fauna of the several 
regions, are such as are in accordance with the dependence of the 
group on a warm climate and abundant vegetation ; and indicate 
the efficiency of deserts and oceans as barriers to their migration. 
The Neotropical and Australian regions have only 4 genera in 
common, but these are sufficient to show, that there must proba- 
bly once have been some means of communication between the 
two regions, better adapted to these insects than any they now 
possess. The Nearctic and Neotropical regions have 5, and the 
Nearctic and Pala?arctic 13 genera in common and peculiar to 
them, the latter fact being the most remarkable, because no 
means of inter-communication now exists, except in high. lati- 
tudes where the species of the Longicorns are very few. The 
Oriental and Australian regions, on the other hand, are closely 
connected, by having no less than 52 genera of Longicorns in 
common and peculiar to them. Most of these are specially 
characteristic of the Malay Archipelago, often extending over all 
the islands from Sumatra to New Guinea. This large number of 
wide-spread genera of course gives a character of uniformity to 
the entire area over which they extend ; and, with analogous facts 
occurring in other families, has led many entomologists to reject 
that division of the Archipelago between the Australian and 
Oriental regions, which has been so overwhelmingly demon- 
strated to be the natural one in the case of the higher animals. 
The general considerations already advanced in Chapter II. 
enable us, however, to explain such anomalies as this, by the 
great facilities that exist for the transfer from island to island 
of such small animals, so closely connected with woody vege- 
tation in every stage of their existence. That this is the true 
and sufficient explanation, is rendered clear by certain additional 
facts, which those who object to the sharp division of the Indo- 
Malay and Austro-Malay sub-regions have overlooked. 

An analysis of all the Malay Longicorns proves, that besides the 
52 genera characteristic of the Archipelago as a whole, there are 
100 genera which are confined to one or other of its component 
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sub-regions. Many of these, it is true, consist of single species 
confined to a single island, and we will not lay any stress on 
these ; but there are also several important groups, which extend 
over the Indo-Malay or the Austro-Malay islands only, stopping 
abruptly at the dividing-line between them. For example, ou 
the Indo-Malay side we have Euryarihrum, Leprodera , Arts- 
• tobia, Ccelosterna , and Entclopcs, and what is perhaps even more 
satisfactory, the large genera Agclasta and Astathcs, abundant in 
all the Indo-Malay islands, but having only one or two species 
just passing the boundary into Celebes. On the other side we have 
Tethionea , Sphingnotus, Arrhenotus, Tmesistermts (the last three 
genera abounding from New Guinea to Celebes, but totally 
unknown further west), Ilestima , Trigonoptera , Amblymora, Ste- 
silea, Encs, and the large genus Micracautha , with but a single 
species beyond the boundary, — 30 Austro-Malayan genera in all, 
each found in more than one island, but none of them extending 
west of Celebes. Here we have clear proof that the boundary 
line between the two great regions exists for Longieoms, as well 
as for all other animals ; but in this case an unusually large 
number have been able to get across it. This, however, does not 
abolish the barrier, but only proves that it is not absolutely effect- 
ual in all cases. Those who maintain that the Malay Archi- 
pelago forms a single Coleopterous region, must disprove or 
explain the instances of limited range here adduced. 

Out of nearly 1500 known genera of these insects, only one 
genus, Clytus y appeal’s to be cosmopolitan. Sapcrda and Callichro - 
ma aie the only others that perhaps occur in every region ; but 
these are both wanting over wide tracts of the earth’s surface, 
Saperda being absent from Tropical Africa and the Malay Archi- 
pelago ; and Callichroma from the Australian region, except one 
species in Polynesia. Many of the genera of Longieoms have a 
somewhat wide and scattered distribution, indicative of decadence 
or great antiquity. Mallodon and Parandra are mostly South 
American, but have species in Australia and Africa ; Oeme is 
found in Brazil and the United States, with one species in West 
Africa ; Ceratophorus has 2 species in West Africa and 1 in New 
Zealand. A'ysirocera is mostly African, but has single species in 
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Borneo, Java, Amboy na and South Australia ; Phyton lias one 
species in North Ameiioa and the other in Ceylon; Philagc - 
tcs has 2 in South Africa, and 1 in Malacca : Toxotus abounds 
in North America and Europe, with one species away in Mada- 
gascar. Lepttim is alsd North Temperate, but has a species at 
the Cape, one at Singapore and a third in Celebes. ISecydalis 
has species in North and South America, Europe and Australia.* 
Hylotmpcs has 1 species in North America and Europe, and 1 in 
Australia ; Lcptoccra prefers islands, being found only in Ceylon, 
Madagascar, Bourbon, Batchian, the New Hebrides, New 
Caledonia and North Australia ; llathliodes is Australian, with 
1 species in Ceylon ; Sclicenionta has 3 Malayan species, and 1 
in Natal. Many other cases equally curious could be quoted, 
but these are sufficient. They cannot be held to indicate any 
close relation between the distant countries in which species of 
the same genus are now found, but perhaps serve to remind 
us that groups of great antiquity, and probably of great extent, 
have dwindled away, leaving a few surviving relics scattered far 
and wide, the sole proofs of their former predominance. 

Gtncrcd Observed ion* on the Distribution of ColeojUera. 

We have now passed in review six of the most important and 
best known groups of the Cole opt era or Beetles, comprising 
about 2,400 genera, and more than 21,000 species. Although 
presenting certain peculiarities and anomalies, we have found 
that, on the whole, their distribution is in very close accordance 
with that of the higher animals. We have seen reason to 
believe that these great and well-marked groups have a high 
geological antiquity, and by constantly bearing this fact in mind, 
we can account for many of the eccentricities of their distribu- 
tion. They have probably survived changes of physical geo- 
graphy which have altogether extinguished many of the more 
highly organised animals, and we may perhaps gain some insight 
into the bearing of those changes, by considering the cross rela- 
tions between the several regions indicated by them. On care- 
fully tabulating the indications given by each of the groups here 
discussed, I arrive at the following approximate result. The 
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best marked affinities between tlie regions are those between 
the Nearctic and Palrearctic, — the Oriental and Australian, 
— the Australian and Neotropical, — which appear to be about 
equal in each case. Next comes that between the Ethiopian 
and Oriental oil the one side, and the Ethiopian and Neotropical 
on the other, which also appear about equal. Then follows that 
between the Nearctic and Neotropical regions ; and lastly, and far 
the least marked, that between the North Temperate and South 
Temperate regions. That the relation between the Ethiopian 
qnd Neotropical region should be so comparatively well marked, 
is unexpected ; but we must consider that in such a comparison 
as the present, we probably get the result, not of any recent 
changes or iiitcrrnigrations, but of all the long series of changes 
and opportunities of migration that have occurred during many 
geological epochs, — probably during the whole of the Tertiary 
period, perhaps extending far back into the Secondaiy age. 

It appears evident that Insects exhibit in a very marked 
degree in their actual distribution, the influence both of very 
ancient and very modern conditions of the earth’s surface. The 
effects of the ancient geographical features of tlie earth, are to be 
traced, in the large number of cases of discontinuous and widely 
scattered groups which we meet with in almost every family, 
and which, to some extent, obscure the broader features of distri- 
bution due to the period during which the barriers which divide 
the several primary regions have continued to exist. And this, 
which we may consider as the normal distribution, is still 
further obscured in those cases where the barriers between 
existing regions are of such a nature as to admit of tlie free 
passage of insects or their larva in a variety of ways, and (what 
is perhaps of more importance) in which the physical features 
on both sides of the barrier are so nearly identical, as to admit 
of the ready establishment of such immigrants as may occasion- 
ally arrive. These conditions concur, for some families of insects, 
in the case of the Oriental and Australian portions of the Malay 
Archipelago ; and it is there that the normal distribution has 
been sometimes greatly obscured, but never, as we have suflir 
ciently shown, by any means obliterated. 



CHAPTER XXII. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF MOLI.USCA. 

The Mollusca being for the most part marine, it does not enter 
into the plan of this work to go into much detail as to their 
distribution. The orders and families will, however, be passed 
briefly in review, and all terrestrial and fresh-water groups 
discussed in somewhat more detail ; with the object of showing 
how far their distribution accords with that of the higher 
animals, and to what extent the anomalies they present can be 
explained by peculiarities of organisation and habits. If the 
views advocated in our fifth chapter are correct, the regions 
there marked out must apply to all classes of animals ; and it 
will be the task of the students of each group, to work out in 
detail the causes which have led to any special features of 
distribution. All I can hope to do here, is to show, generally 
and tentatively, that such a mode of treatment is possible ; and 
that it is not necessary, as it is certainly not convenient or 
instructive, to have a distinct set of “ Regions ” established for 
each class or order in the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms. 

For all the Marine groups I have merely summarised the 
information contained in Mr. Woodward’s Manual of the 
Mollusca , but in the case of the Land Shells I have consulted 
the most recent general works, and endeavoured to give an 
accurate, though doubtless a very incomplete, account of the 
most interesting facts in their distribution. As their classifica- 
tion is very unsettled, I have followed that of the two latest 
great works, by Martens and Pfeiffer. 
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Class.- CEPHALOPODA. 

Order I. — DIBRANCIIIA TA . 

Family It — ARGONAUTIDAS. “ Paper Nautilus.” (1 Genus, 

4 Species). 

Distribution. — Open seas of all warm regions. Two species 
fossil in Tertiary deposits. 

Family 2.— OCTOPODIDAS. “Polypi” (7 Genera, 60' 

Species). 

Distribution. — Norway to New Zealand, all tropical and 
temperate seas and coasts. 

Family 3. — TEUTH1DA5. “ Squids or Sea-pens.” (16 Genera, 

102 Species.) 

Distribution. — Universal, to Greenland ; 2 other genera are 
fossil, in the Lias and Oolite. 


Family 4. — SEPIADA2. “ Cuttle Fish.” (1 Genus, 30 Species). 

Distribution. — All seas : 4 other genera are fossil, in Eocene 
and Miocene deposits. 

Family 5. — SPIRULIDA5. (1 Genus, 3 Species). 
Distribution. — All the wanner seas. 
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Family 6. — BELE M N I TI DM. Fossil. (6 Genera, 100 

Species). 

Distribution. — Lias to Chalk in Europe, India and North 
America. 


Order II. — TE TRA BRA NO H I A T A . 

Family 7. — NAUT1LIILE. (1 Genus, 3 Species, Civing; 4 
Genera, 300 Species, Fossil). 

Distribution. — Indian and Pacific Oceans ; and the fossil 
species from the Silurian Period to the Tertiary, in all parts 
of the world. 

Family 8.— OltTHOCERATIDJE. Fossil. (8 Genera, 400 

Species). 

Distribution. — Lower Silurian to Lias. 

Family 9. — AMMON1TIDJE. Fossil. (14 Genera, 1100 

Species). 

Distribution. — Upper Silurian to Chalk. Found at 10,000 
feet elevation in the Himalayas. 
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Class. — G ASTEROPOD A. 


Order I.—PROSOBRA NCH1A TA . 


Family 1. — STKOMBI1LE. (4 Genera, 86 Species.) 

Distribution. — The Strombidre, or Wing-shells, inhabit tropi- 
cal and warm seas from the Mediterranean to New Zealand ; most 
abundant in the Indian and Pacific Oceans. There are nearly 
200 fossil species, from the Lias to Miocene and recent deposits. 


Family 2.— MUR1CID.F. (12 Genera, 1000 Species.) 

Distribution. — All seas, most abundant in the Tropics. 
Trichotropis is confined to Northern seas ; Murex and Fusus are 
cosmopolitan. There are about 700 fossil species, ranging from 
the Oolite to the Miocene and recent formations. 


Family 3. — BUCCINIDJE. (24 Genera, 1100 Species.) 

Distribution. — The Buccinidte, or “ Whelks,” range over the 
whole world, but some of the genera are restricted. Buccimm 
inhabits the north and south temperate seas; Monoceros the 
West Coast of America ; Cassidaria the Mediterranean ; Phos, 
Harpa, Ebuma, and Ricimda, are confined to the Pacific ; Dol- 
ium inhabits the Mediterranean as well as the Pacific. There 
are about 350 fossil species, mostly from the Eocene and Miocene 
beds. 
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Family 4. — CON II) IE. (3 Genera, 850 Species.) 

Distribution. — The Cones are universally distributed, but 
this applies only to the genus Plcurotoma. Conns is tropical 
and sub-tropical, and Cithnra is confined to the Philippine 
Islands. There are about 460 fossil species, from the Chalk 
formation to the most recent deposits. 

Family 5. — VOLUTIDA2, (5 Genera, 670 Speeds.) 

Distribution. — The Volutes are mostly tropical; but a small 
species of Mitra is found at Greenland, and a Marginella in the 
Mediterranean. Cyniba is confined to the West Coast of Africa 
and Portugal. Voluta extends south to Cape Horn. There are 
about 200 fossil species, from the Chalk and Eocene to recent 
formations. 

Family 6. — CYPB A£IDA5. (3 Genera, 200 Species.) 

Distribution. — The well-known 'Cowries are found all over 
the world, but they are much more abundant in warm regions. 
One small species extends to Greenland. There are nearly 100 
fossil species, from the Chalk to the Miocene and recent forma- 
tions. 


Family 7. — NATICIDiE. (5 Genera, 270 species.) 

Distribution. — The Naticidse, or Sea-snails, though most 
abundant in the Tropics, are found also in temperate seas, and 
far into the Arctic regions. Two other genera are fossil ; and 
there are about 300 extinct species, ranging from the Devonian 
to the Pliocene formations. 
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Family 8. — PYliAMIDELLID^E. (10 Genera, 220 Species.) 

Distribution. — These turreted shells are very widely distri- 
buted both in temperate and tropical seas; and most of the 
genera have also a wide range. There are about 400 extinct 
species, from so far back as the Lower Silurian to the Pliocene 
formations. 

Family 9. — CERITHIADiE. (5 Genera, 190 Species.) 

• 

Distribution. — These are marine, estuary, or fresh-water 
shells, of an elongated spiral form; they have a world-wide 
distribution, but are most abundant in the Tropics. Potamides 
(41 sp.), is the only fresh-water genus, and is found in the 
rivers of Africa, India and China, to North Australia and Cali- 
fornia. Another genus is exclusively fossil, and there are 
about 800 extinct species, ranging from the Trias to the Eocene 
and recent formations. 

Family 10.— MELANIA!) JE. (3 Genera, 410 Species.) 

Distribution. — Fresh-water only : lakes and rivers in warm 
countries, widely scattered. South Pakearctic and Australian 
regions, from Spain to New Zealand ; South Africa, West Africa, 
and Madagascar; United States. There are about 50 fossil 
species, from the Wealden and Eocene to recent formations. 

Family 11. — TUIUtITELLIDiE. (5 Genera, 230 Species.) 

Distribution. — Universal. Caecum is found in north tem- 
perate seas only. The other genera are mostly tropical, but some 
species reach Iceland and Greenland. There are near 300 
species fossil, ranging from the Neocomian to the Pliocene 
formations. 
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Family 12. — LITTOIUN1D.E. (9 Geuera, 310 Species.) 

Distribution. — The Littorinidie are mostly found on the coasts 
in shallow water ; as the common Periwinkle ( Littorina littorea) • 
They are of world-wide distribution ; but Solarium and Phorui 
are tropical ; while Lacuna, Skcnea, and most species of Sissoa 
are Northern. About 1 80 species are fossil, ranging from the 
Permian to the Pliocene formations. 

Family 18.— PALUDINID.E. (4 Genera, 217 Species.) 

Distribution. — The Faludinidit*, or River-snails, are all fresh- 
water, and range over the whole world. Pahulina (GO sp.), is 
confined to the Northern Hemisphere; Ampullaria (13G sp.), 
is tropical ; AvipMbola (3 sp.), inhabits New Zealand and the 
Pacific Islands ; Valvata (18 sp.), North America and Britain. 
There are 72 fossil species of Pahulina and Valvata, in the 
AVealden formation and more recent fresh-water deposits. 

Family 14. — N Elf III D/E. (10 Genera, 320 Species) 

Distribution. — All warm seas, ranging north to Norway aud 
the Caspian Sea. Ncritina and Navicclla inhabit fresh or brack- 
ish waters, the latter confined to the countries bordering the 
Indian Ocean and the islands of the Pacific. There arc 80 fossil 
species, from the Trias, Lias, and Eocene formations down to 
recent deposits. 


Family 15. — TURBIN IDAS. (10 Genera, 425 Species). 

Distribution. — The genus Trochus (200 sp.) has a world-wide 
range, but the other genera are mostly tropical, and are most 
abundant in the Indian and Pacific Oceans. There are more 
than 900 fossil species, found in all parts of the world, from the 
Lower Silurian to the Tertiary formations. 
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Family 16. — IIALIOTID^E. (6 Genera, 106 Species), 

Distribution. — The Ear-shells are most abundant in the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans ; some are found on the east coasts 
of the Atlantic, but there are very few in the West Indies. 
Ianthina (10 sp.) consists of floating oceanic snails found in the 
warm parts of the Atlantic. Three other genera are fossil, and 
there are near 500 fossil species of this family ranging from the 
Lower Silurian to the Pliocene formations. 

Family 1 7. — F ISS UKELL IDiE. (5 Genera, 200 Species). 

Distribution. — All seas. Pancturella (G sp.) is confined to 
Northern and Antarctic seas ; Bimula to the Philippines ; and 
Parmophorus (15 sp.) from the Cape of Good Hope to the 
Philippines and New Zealand. There arc about 80 fossil 
species, ranging from the Carboniferous formation to the 
deposits of the Glacial epoch. 

Family 18.— CALYPTFLEIDJi (4 Genera, 125 Species). 

Distribution. — The Calptraeidre, or Bonnet-Limpets, are 
found on the coasts of all seas from Norway to Chili and 
Australia ; but are most abundant within the Tropics. The 
genera arc all widely scattered. There are 75 fossil species, 
ranging from the Devonian to recent formations. 

Family 1 9 .— P ATELLT D^E. (4 Genera, 254 Species). 

Distribution. — The Patellidso, or Limpets, are universally 
distributed, and are as abundant in the temperate as in 
tropical seas. There are about 100 fossil species, ranging from 
the Silurian to the Tertiary formations. 
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Family 20. — DENTALIADiE. (1 Genus, 50 Species). 

Distribution. — The genus Dentalium is found in the North 
Atlantic, Mediterranean, West Indies and India. There are 
125 fossil species, found in various formations as far back as 
the Devonian in Europe and in Chili. 

Family 21.— CIIITONIDjE. (1 Genus, 250 Species). 

Distribution. — On rocky shores in all parts of the world. 
There are 37 fossil species ranging back to the Silurian 
period. 


Order II. — PULMONIFERA. (“ Terrestrial Molluscs.") 

The Land and Fresh-water snails are so important and exten- 
sive a group, and their classification has been so carefully 
studied, that their geographical distribution is a subject of much 
interest. The range of the genera will therefore be given in 
some detail. For the Helicidte I follow the classical work of 
Albers — Die Helicien, Von Martens’ Edition (1800) ; and for 
the Operculate families, Pfeiffer’s Monographia Pneumonopo- 
monm Vuentium, 2nd Supplement, 1865. The number of 
species is, of course, very considerably increased since these 
works were published (and the probable amount of the increase 
I have in most cases indicated), but this does not materially 
affect the great features of their geographical distribution. 

Family 22. — HELICTDA5. (33 Genera, 3,332 Species) (1860). 
General Distribution.— Universal. 

The Helieidse, or Snails, are a group [of immense extent and 
absolutely cosmopolitan in their range, being found in the most 
barren deserts and on the smallest islands, all over the globe. 
They reach to near the line of perpetual snow on mountains, and 
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to the limit of trees or even considerably beyond it, in the 
Arctic regions ; but they are comparatively very , scarce in all 
cold countries. The Antilles, the Philippine Islands, Equa- 
torial America, and the Mediterranean sub-region are especially 
rich in this family. Comparatively few of the genera, and those 
generally small ones, are restricted to single regions ; but on the 
other hand very few are generally distributed, only two — Helix 
and Pupa — occurring in all the six regions, while Helix alone is 
truly cosmopolitan, occurring in every sub-region, in every 
country, and perhaps in every island on the globe. 

The Neotropical region is, on the whole, the richest in this 
family, the continental Equatorial districts producing an abun- 
dance of large and handsome species, while the Antilles are 
pre-eminent for the number of their peculiar forms. This 
region possesses 22 of the genera, and 6 of them are peculiar. 

The Palaearctic region seems to come next in productiveness, 
but this may be partly owing to its having been so thoroughly 
explored. It possesses 16 of the genera, and 3 of them are 
confined to it. The great mass of the species are found in 
the warm and fertile countries surrounding the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

The Ethiopian region has 13 genera, only one of which is 
peculiar. 

The Australian region has 14 genera, 2 of which are confined 
to the Pacific Islands. 

The Oriental has 15 genera and the Nearctic 12, but in 
neither case are there any peculiar generic types. 

The following is the distribution of the several genera taken 
in the order of their magnitude : — 

Helix (1,115 sp.), cosmopolitan. This genus is divided into 
88 sub-genera, a number of which have a limited distribution. 
An immense quantity of species have been recently described, 
so that the number now exceeds 2,000. 

Nanina (290 sp.) is characteristic of the Oriental and Aus- 
tralian regions, over the whole of which it extends, just entering 
the P alaear ctic region as far as North China and Japan. 
Isolated from this area is a Bmall group of 4 species occurring 
VOL. u. L L 
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in West Africa. The number ofi species in this genus have 
now been increased to about 400. 

Clansilia (272 sp.) is most abundant in Europe, with a few 
species widely scattered in India, Malaya, China, Japan, Equa- 
torial America, and one in Porto lJico. The described species 
have been increased to nearly 500. 

Bulimulus (210 sp.) is American, and almost exclusively 
Neotropical, ranging from Montevideo and Chili, to the West 
Indian Islands, California and Texas ; with two sub-genera con- 
fined to the Galapagos Islands. About 100 new species have 
been described since the issue of the second edition of Dr. 
Woodwards Manual. 

Pupa (210 sp.) abounds most in Europe and the Arctic 
regions, but has a very wide range, being scattered throughout 
Africa, continental India, Australia, the Pacific Islands, North 
America to Greenland, and the Antilles; but it is absent 
from South America, the Himalayan and Malayan sub-regions, 
China and J apan. An extinct species has occurred abundantly in 
the carboniferous strata of North America. About 160 addi- 
tional species have been described. 

Bulimus (J72 sp.) abounds most in Tropical South America; 
it is also found from Burmah eastward through Malaya to the 
Solomon and Fiji Islands ; there are also scattered species in 
Patagonia, St Vincents, Texas, St. Helena, and New Zealand. 
More than 100 additional species have been described. 

Buliininus (132 sp.) ranges from Central and South Europe 
over the whole Ethiopian and Oriental regions to North China, 
and through the Australian to New Zealand ; there is also a 
single outlying species in the Galapagos Islands. About 50 
more species have been described. 

Cochlostyla (127 sp.) is almost peculiar to the Philippine 
Islands, beyond which, are a species in Borneo, one in Java, and 
two in Australia. Very few new species have been added to 
this genus. 

Achatinella (95 sp.) is absolutely confined to the Sandwich 
Island group. Recent researches have more than tripled the 
number of described species. 
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Acliatina (87 sp.) is most abundant and finest in the Ethio- 
pian region, over the whole of which it ranges ; but there are 
also species in Florida, the Antilles, the Sandwich Islands, 
Ceylon and India. The described species are now more than 
doubled. 

Hyalina (84 sp.) inhabits all Tropical America and the 
Antilles, North America to Greenland, and Europe to the 
Arctic regions. Comparatively few new species have beeii 
described. 

Cylindrella (83 sp.) inhabits the West Indian islands and 
Guatemala to Texas, with a sub-genus in the Philippine Islands. 
Species since described have more than trebled the number in 
this genus. 

Cionella (67 sp.) is widely scattered ; in India from Ceylon to 
the Kliasia Mountains, Brazil, New Granada, the West Indian 
islands, Palaearctic, and northern part of Nearctic regions. 
Pacific Islands, New Zealand, and Juan Fernandez. About 20 
new species have since been described. 

Glandina (66 sp.), Peru to South Carolina and the Antilles, 
with three species in Central Africa and one in South Europe. 
About 40 species have been added to this genus. 

Stenogyra (49 sp.), widely distributed : Tropical America and 
West Indies to Florida, South and West Africa, the Mediter- 
ranean region, India and the Philippines. About a dozen new 
species have been described. 

Succinca (41 sp.), widely scattered in all the regions, and in 
St. Helena, Juan Fernandez, Tahiti, Chiloe, Greenland, West 
Africa, Himalayas and Australia. The described species are 
now more than 100. 

Partula (39 sp.), Solomon Islands to Tahiti and Sandwich 
Islands. This genus has also been increased to near 100 
species. 

Streptaxis (34 sp.), most abundant in Tropical South America, 
but occurs in West Africa, the Seychelles and Rodriguez Islands, 
Ceylon and Burmah. It now contains over 100 described species. 

Spiraxis (33 sp.), Yucatan to Mexico, and less abundant in the 
West Indian Islands. About 20 species have been added. 

l L 2 
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Macroccramus (27 sp.), Antilles) Florida, and Peru. The 
species have been more than doubled. 

Vitrina (26 sp.), widely scattered through North and Central 
Europe, North-west America and Greenland, Abyssinia, Mada- 
gascar and South Africa, Himalayas to Burmah and Australia. 
Species since described have more than doubled the number in 
this genus. 

Orthalicus (23 sp.), Bolivia to Mexico and Antilles. This genus 
has been increased to about 40 species. 

Sagda (19 sp.), Antilles only. Very few new species, if any, 
have been described. 

Zonites (12 sp.), South Europe, with one species of a distinct 
type in Guatemala. The number of species in this genus has 
been since about tripled. 

Leucochroa (11 sp.), Mediterranean region to Syria and 
Arabia Petrca. 

Simpulopsis (7 sp.), Bahia, Antilles, and far away in the 
Solomon Islands. Two or three have been added. 

Balca (6 sp.), Middle and North Europe, Brazil, and the 
Island of Tristan d’Acunha. 

Daudebardia (6 sp.), Central and South Europe; and a species 
has since been discovered in New Zealand. 

Macrocycles (4 sp.), Chili, California, Oregon and Central 
North America. 

Columna (3 sp.), West Africa, Princes Islands and Madagascar. 

Stenopus (2 sp.), Island of St. Vincent (West Indies.) 

Pfeiffcna (2 sp.), Philippines and Moluccas. 

Testacella (2 sp.), West Europe and Teneriffe. About 8 species 
have been since described, including one from New Zealand. 

Fossil species of Helix, Bulimus, Achatim, Baled, and Clau- 
silia, are found in all the Tertiary formations ; while a species 
of Pupa (as already stated) occurs in the carboniferous forma- 
tion. For interesting details of the distribution of the sub- 
genera and species of Achatinella in the Sandwich Islands, see a 
paper by Eev. J. T. Gulick in the Journal of the Linnean 
Society. (Zoology, vol. xi. p. 496.) 
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Family 23. — LIMACIDiE.— (12 Genera, 116 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Liraacidm, or Slugs, arc widely distributed, but they are 
absent from South America, where they are represented by the 
next family. They also seem to be absent from the greater part 
of Africa. The genera are distributed as follows : — 

Limax (51 sp.), Paliearctic region, Australia and the Sand- 
wich Islands ; Anadcnns (2 sp.), Himalayas ; Philomychits (9 sp.), 
North America, China and Java; Avion (25 sp.), Norway to 
Spain and South Africa ; Pcirmacclla (7 sp.), South Europe, 
Canary Islands and North India ; Janella (1 sp.), New Zealand ; 
Aneitca( 1 sp.), NewHebrides and New Caledonia; Parmarion 
(4 sp.), India ; Triboniophorus (3 sp.), Australia ; Tcstacella, (3 sp.), 
South Europe, Canary Islands, and New Zealand; Hijalimax 
(2 sp.), Bourbon and Mauritius; Kryniclia (8 sp.), Eastern 
Europe and North America. A few species of Limax , Avion, and 
Testacella have been found fossil in Tertiary deposits. 


Family 24.— ONCIDIAD/E. (2 Genera, 36 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Oncidiada?, or Slugs with a coriaceous mantle, inhabit 
the Oriental region, Mauritius, Australia, the Pacific Islands, 
South America and South Europe. The genera are : — 
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Oncidmm (16 sp.), South Europe'- (1 sp. British), Mauritius, 
Australia and Pacific Islands ; Vnginultis (20 sp.), Neotropical 
and Oriental regions. 


Family 25. — LIMN7EID/E. (7 Genera, 332 Species.) 


General Distribution. 
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The Limnfcidoe, or Fresli-water Snails, inhabit ponds and 
rivers in most parts of the world, but appear to be absent from 
the Australian region. The genera are distributed as follows : — 
Limncca (95 sp.), Nearctic, Palcearctic, and Oriental regions; 
Choanomplialos (2 sp.), Lake Baikal ; Pompholyx (2 sp.), Western 
America; Chilinia (18 sp.), South America; Physa (20 sp.), 
Nearctic, Palsearctic, Ethiopian and Oriental regions, and extends 
to above 73° North Latitude in Siberia, being the most Arctic of 
land or fresh-water shells; Ancylus (49 sp.), Nearctic and 
Neotropical regions, Europe and New Zealand; Planorbis (145 
sp.), Nearctic, Palsearctic and Oriental regions. Several genera 
are found fossil, chiefly in the Wealden, Eocene, and Miocene 
formations. 


Family 26. — AURICULIDJE. (3 Genera, 210 Species.) 


General Distribution. 

Neotropical Nearctic Palsearctic EiniornN Oriental Australian 
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The Auriculidffl are chiefly found near the sea in hot countries, 
and are most abundant in the Eastern tropics. They are absent 
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from the East coast of South America. The genera have a 
somewhat restricted distribution as follows : — 

Auricula (128 sp.), India, Pacific Islands, Peru and West 
Indies; Melampus (56 sp.), West Indies and Europe; Cary- 
chium (9 sp.), Europe and North America ; Pledrotrema (14 sp.), 
Australia, Malay Islands, China, Cuba ; Blauneria (2 sp.), West 
Ipdian and Sandwich Islands. There are many fossil species 
ranging back to the Eocene formation. 

Family 27.— ACICU LIDAS. (4 Genera, 65 Species.) (1865.) 


Genera i, Distribution/-. 
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The Aciculidae are small cylindrical shells chiefly found in 
the West Indian Islands, but with representatives widely 
scattered over the globe. 

Adcula (5 sp.) is European only; Ocomelania (21 sp.), and 
Chittya (1 sp.), are confined to the Island of Jamaica ; Trunca- 
tella (38 sp.), is most abundant in the Antilles, but is also found 
in some part of each of the six regions, as indicated by the 
diagram of the family. But few new species have been added 
to this group. 


Family 28. — DIPLOMMATINIDA5. (3 Genera, 23 Species.) 

(1865.) 


Genkrai, Distribution. 
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The Diplommatinidse are minute shells of the Oriental and 
Australian regions. 
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Diplommatina (18 sp.) inhabits* India to Burmah, and the 
greater part of the Australian region ; the number of species has 
now been doubled, and one has been discovered in the island 
of Trinidad ; Clostophis (1 sp.), Moulmein ; Paxillus (3 sp.), 
Borneo, Hong Kong, and Loo Clioo Islands. 


Family 29. — CYCLOSTOMID^E. (41 Genera, 1009 Species.) 

(1805.) 


General Distribution. 
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This extensive group, comprising the largest of the opercu- 
. lated land-shells, is especially characteristic of the Oriental 
region, which possesses 25 genera, no less than 12 of them being 
wholly confined to it. The Neotropical region comes next, with 
15 genera, 9 of which are peculiar; but a large number of 
these are confined to the West Indian Islands, South America 
itself being very poor in this group. The Falaearctic region 
has 3 peculiar genera ; the Ethiopian and Australian 1 each. 
The Nearctic region has but a single West Indian species in 
Florida. The distribution of the genera is as follows : — 

Peculiar to or characteristic of the Oriental region are, Opis- 
thopoms (11 sp.), Rhiostoma (6 sp.), Alycaeus (39 sp.), Opisthos- 
toma (1 sp.), Hybocistis (3 sp.), Pterocyclos (19 sp.), extending to 
the Moluccas ; Aulopoma (4 sp.), Dermatocera (4 sp.), Leptopoma 
(54 sp.), extending west to the Seychelles and east to the Mo- 
luccas and New Guinea; CyclopJwrus (163 sp.), most abundant 
in the Oriental region, but ranges to Japan, to Chili, and all 
Tropical America, over the whole Australian region, and to 
Natal and Madagascar; Gataulus (15 sp.), confined to Ceylon, 
the Neilgherries and Nicobar Islands ; Rkaphaulus (4 sp.), 
‘Penang to Ceram ; Streptaulus (1 sp.), Arinia (3 sp.), Pupinella 
(2 sp.), Pupil ta (24 sp.), half in North India to Philippines and 
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Japan, the other half in Moluccas, New Guinea and Australia ; 
Cydotopsis (2 sp.), India and Malaya : Bcgistoma (9 sp.), Philip- 
pines and Moluccas, New Caledonia and Pacific. 

Characteristic of the Neotropical region are: — Cyclotus (111 
sp.), half in the Antilles and Tropical America, the rest in the 
Moluccas, China, Malaya, India, Natal, and the Seychelle 
. Islands; Megalomastoma (27 sp.), abundant- in Cuba, West 
Indies and South America, others in India, Malaya, and 
Mauritius ; Jamaicia (2 sp.), Jamaica ; Licina (5 sp.), Antilles ; 
Choanopoma (49 sp.), Antilles; Ctenopoma (25 sp.), Antilles; 
f)iplopoma (1 sp.), Cuba; Adamsiella ( 15 sp.), Jamaica, Cuba, 
Guatemala ; Cyclostomus (113 sp.), abundant in Antilles, also 
occurs in Madagascar, Arabia, Syria, Hungary and New Zealand; 
Tudora (34 sp.), Antilles, and one species in Algeria ; Cistula 
(40 sp.), Chondropoma (94 sp.), Bourcieria (2 sp.), Tropical 
America. 

Peculiar to or characteristic of the Taliearctic region are : — 
Craspedopoma (5 sp.), confined to Madeira, the Azores and 
Canaries ; Leonia (1 sp.), Spain and Algeria ; Pomatias (22 sp.), 
Europe and Canaries with a species in the Himalayas ; Cecina 
(1 sp.), Manchuria. 

The Ethiopian region has the peculiar genus Lithodion (5 sp.), 
Madagascar, Socotra and Arabia ; and Otopoma( 19 sp.), Mascarene 
Islands and Socotra, with a species in Western India and another 
in New Ireland. 

Hie Australian region is characterised by Gallia (3 sp.), in 
Ceram, Australia, and the Philippines respectively ; Realm (7 
sp.), New Zealand and the Marquesas Islands ; Omphalotropia 
(38 sp.), the Australian region, with some species in India, 
Malaya, and the Mauritius. 

The remaining genus, Eydroccna (27 sp.), has a very 
widely scattered distribution, being found in South Europe, 
Japan, the Cape, China, Malaya, New Zealand, the Pacific 
Islands and Chili. From 10 to 20 per cent, of new species have 
been since described in most of the genera of this family. 
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Family 30. — HELICINIDiE. (7 Genera, 433 Species.) (1868.) 

General Distribution. 
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The Heliciuidse are very characteristic of the Antilles, com- 
paratively few being found in any other part of the world 
except the Islands of the Pacific. The genera are : — 

Trochatella (33 sp.), Antilles with a species in Venezuela, and 
another in Cambodja ; Lucidella (5 sp.), Antilles ; Helicina (274 
sp.), Antilles, Pacific Islands, Tropical America, Southern 
United States, Moluccas, Australia, Philippines, Java, Andaman 
Islands and North China ; Schasicheila (5 sp.), Mexico, Guate- 
mala and Bahamas; Alcadia (28 sp.), Antilles; Georissa (5 sp.) 
Moulmein to Burmah. About 10 per cent, of new species 
appear to have been since described in the larger genera of this 
family. 

General Observations on the Distribution of the Land Mollusca. 

A consideration of the distribution of the families and genera 
of land-shells shows us, that although they possess some special 
features, yet they agree in many respects with the higher animals 
in their limitation by great natural barriers, such as oceans, 
deserts, mountain ranges, and climatal zones. A remarkable 
point in the distribution of these animals, is the number of 
genera which have a very limited range, and also the prevalence 
of genera having species scattered, as it were at random, all 
over the earth. No less than 14 genera (or about one-sixth of 
the whole number) are confined to the Antilles, while the 
greater part of the sub-genera of modem authors are restricted to 
limited areas. 

If we first compare the New World with the Old, we find the 
difference as regards genera quite as great as in most of the 
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vertebrates. In the Helicidas, 10 genera are confined to the 
New, and 7 to the Old World, 16 being common to both. In the 
Operculata the number of genera of restricted range is greater, — 
the New World having 15, the Old World 32 genera, only 8 being 
common to both. Of the New World genera 12 out of the 15 do 
not occur at all in South America ; and of those of the Old 
World, 22 out of the 32 occur in a single region only. If we 
take the northern and southern division proposed by Professor 
Huxley (the latter comprising the Australian and Neotropical 
regions), we find a much less well-marked diversity. Among 
the Helicidas only 4 are exclusively northern, 8 southern ; while 
among the Operculata 22 are northern, 16 southern. The best 
way to compare these two kinds of primary division will be to 
leave out all those genera confined to a single region each, and 
to take account only of those characteristic of two or more of the 
combined regions ; which will evidently show which division is 
the most natural one for this group. The result is as follows : — 


Genera common to two or more Regions in, and confined to, each 
Primary Division of the Earth. 


Northern , 
Southern 
Old World . 
New World 


Ilclioidie 

Operculata. 

Totals. 

. 0 . 

. 0 . 


. 0 . 

. 0 . 

• o| 

. 1 . 

. 12 . 
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. . 4 . 
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We find then that the northern and southern division of the 
globe is not at all supported by the distribution of the terrestrial 
molluscs. It is indeed very remarkable, that the connection so 
apparent in many groups between Australia and South America 
is so scantily indicated here. The only facts supporting it seem 
to be, the occurrence of Geotrochus (a sub-genus of Helix) in 
Brazil,'as well as in the Austro-Malayan and West Pacific Islands 
and North Australia ; and of Bulimus in the same two parts of 
the globe, but peculiar sub-genera in each. But in neither case 
is there any affinity shown between the temperate portions of the 
two regions, so that we must probably trace this resemblance to 
some more ancient diffusion of types than that which led to the 
similarity of plants and insects. Still more curious is the entire 
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absence of genera confined to, and 1 characteristic of Africa and 
India. One small sub-genus of Helix, (Eachis), and one of Acha- 
tina, ( Homorus ), appear to have this distribution, — a fact of but 
little significance when we find another sub-genus of Helix, 
(Hapalus), common and confined to Guinea and the Philippine 
Islauds ; and when we consider the many other cases of scattered 
distribution which cannot be held to indicate any real connection 
between the countries implicated. No genus is confined to the 
Palajarctic and Nearctic regions as a whole. A large number 
of sub-genera, many of them of considerable extent, are peculiar 
to one or other of these regions, but only 3 sub-genera of Helix 
and 2 of Pupa are common and peculiar to the two combined, 
and these are always such as have an Arctic range and whose 
distribution therefore offers no difficulty. 

We find, then, that each of our six regions and almost all of 
our sub-regions are distinctly confirmed by the distribution of the 
terrestrial mollusca; while the different combinations of them 
which have at various times been suggested, receive little or no 
support whatever. Even those remarkably isolated sub-regions. 
New Zealand and Madagascar, have no strictly peculiar genera of 
land-shells, although they both possess several peculiar sub- 
genera; being thus inferior in isolation to some single West 
Indian Islands, to the Sandwich Islands, and even to the North 
Atlantic Islands (Canaries, Madeira, and Azores), each of which 
have peculiar genera. This of course, only indicates that the 
means by which land mollusca have been dispersed are some- 
what special and peculiar. To determine in what this speciality 
consists we must consider some of the features of the specific 
distribution of this group. 

The range of genera, and even of sub-genera is, as we have 
seen, often wide and erratic, but as a general rule the species 
have a very restricted area. 

Hardly a small island on the globe but has some land-shells 
peculiar to it; Juan Fernandez has 20 species, all peculiar. 
Madeira and Porto Santo have 109 peculiar species out of a total 
of 134 Every little valley, plain, or hill-top, in the Sandwich 
Islands, though only a few square miles in extent, has its 
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peculiar species of Achatinella. Another striking feature of the 
distribution of land molluscs, is the richness of islands as com- 
pared with continents. The Philippines contain more species 
than all Tndia ; and those of the Antilles according to Mr. Bland 
almost exactly equal the numbers found in the entire American 
continent from Greenland to Patagonia. Taking the whole world, 
it appears that many more species of land-shells are found in the 
islands than on the continents of the globe, a peculiarity that 
obtains in no other extensive group of animals. 

Looking at these facts it seems probable, that the air-breathing 
mdlluscs have been chiefly distributed by air- or water-carriage, 
rather than by voluntary dispersal on the land. Even seas and 
oceans have not formed impassable barriers to their diffusion ; 
whereas they only spread on dry land with excessive slowness and 
difficulty. The exact mode in which their diffusion is effected isnot 
known, and it may depend on rare and exceptional circumstances ; 
but it seems likely to occur in two ways. Snails frequently 
conceal themselves in crevices of trees or under bark, or attach 
themselves to stems or foliage, and either by their operculum or 
mucous diaphragm, are able to protect themselves from the in- 
jurious effects of salt water for long periods. They might there- 
fore, under favourable conditions, be drifted across arms of the 
sea or from island to island ; while wherever there are large 
rivers and occasional floods, they would by similar means be 
widely scattered over land areas. Another possible mode of dis- 
tribution is by means of storms and hurricanes, which would 
cany the smaller species for long distances, and might occasionally 
transport the eggs of the larger forms. Aquatic birds might 
occasionally get both shells and eggs attached to their feet or 
their plumage, and convey them across a wide extent of sea. 
But whether these, or some other unknown agency has acted, the 
facts of distribution clearly imply that some means of transport 
over water is, and has been, the chief agent in the distribution of 
these animals ; but that its action is very rare or intermittent, so 
that its effects are hardly perceptible in the distribution of single 
species. 

Another important factor in enabling us to account for the 
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distribution of these animals is the geological antiquity of the 
group, and the amount of change exhibited in time, by species 
and genera. Now we find that most of the genera of land-shells 
range back to the Eocene period, while those inhabiting fresh 
water are found almost unchanged in the Wealden. In North 
America a species of Pupa and one of Zonites, have been dis- 
covered in the coal measures, along with Labyrinthodonts ; and 
this fact seems to imply, that many more terrestrial molluscs 
would be discovered, if fresh-water deposits, made under favour- 
able conditions, were more frequently met with in the older 
rocks. If then the existing groups of land-molluscs are of such 
vast antiquity, and possess some means, however rarely occurring, 
of crossing seas and oceans, we need not wonder at the wide and 
erratic distribution now presented by so many of the groups ; 
and we must not expect them to conform very closely to those 
regions which limit the range of animals of higher organization 
and less antiquity. 

The total number of species of pulmoniferous mollusea is about 
7,000, according to the estimate of Mr. Woodward, brought down 
to 1868 by Mr. Tate. But this number would be largely in- 
creased if the estimates of specialists were taken. Mr. Woodward 
for example, gives 760 as the number of species in the West 
Indian Islands ; whereas Mr. Thomas Bland, who has made the 
shells of these islands a special study, considers that there were 
1,340 species in 1866. So, the land-shells of the Sandwich 
Islands are given at 267 ; hut Mr. Gulick has added 120 species 
of Achatinellidse, bringing the numbers up to nearly 400, — but 
no doubt several of these are so closely related that many con- 
chologists would class them as varieties. The land-shell fauna 
of the Antilles is undoubtedly the most remarkable in the world, 
and it has been made the subject of much interesting discussion 
by Mr. Bland and others. This fauna differs from that of all 
other parts of the globe in the proportions of the operculate to 
the inoperculate Bhells. The Operculata of the globe are about 
one-seventh, the Inoperculata about six-sevenths of the whole ; 
and some general approximation to this proportion (or a much 
smaller one) exists in almost all the continents, islands, and 
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archipelagoes. In the Philippines, for example, the proportion 
of the Operculata is a little more than one-seventh ; in the 
Mauritius, between one-third and one-fourth ; in Madeira, one- 
fourteenth ; in the whole American continent about one-eighth ; 
hut when we come to the Antilles we find them to amount to 
nearly five-sixths, about half the Operculata of the globe being 
found there ! 

Mr. Bland endeavours to ascertain the source of some of the 
chief genera found in the West Indian Islands, on the principle 
that “ each genus has had its origin where the greatest number 
of species is found f and then proceeds to determine that some 
have had an African, some an Asiatic, and some an American 
origin, while others are truly indigenous. But we fear there is 
no such simple way of arriving at so important a result ; and in 
the case of groups of extreme antiquity like the genera of mol- 
lusca, it would seem quite as possible that the origin of a genus 
is generally not where the greatest number of species are now 
found. For during the repeated changes of physical conditions 
that have everywhere occurred since the Eocene period (to go 
no further back) every genus must have made extensive migra- 
tions, and have often become largely developed in some other 
district than that in which it first appeared. As a proof of this, 
we not unfrequently find fossil shells where the species and even 
the genus now no longer exists ; as Auricula , found fossil in 
Europe, but only living in the Malay and Pacific Islands ; Anas - 
toma and Mcgaspira , now peculiar to Brazil, but fossil in the 
Eocene of France ; and Proserpina of the West Indies, found in 
the Eocene formation of the Isle of Wight. The only means by 
which the origin of a genus can satisfactorily be arrived at, is by 
tracing back its fossil remains step by step to an earlier form ; 
and this we have at present no means of doing in the case of 
the land-shells. Taking existing species as our guide we should 
certainly have imagined that the genus Equus originated in 
Africa or Central Asia ; but recent discoveries of numerous 
extinct species and of less specialized forms of the same type, 
seem to indicate that it originated in North America, and that 
the whole tribe of “ horses ” may be, for anything we yet know 
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to the contrary, recent immigrant^ into the Old World ! Thia 
example alone must convince us, that it is impossible to form 
any conclusion as to the origin of a genus, from the distribution 
of existing species only. 

The general conclusion we arrive at, therefore, is, that the 
causes that have led to the existing distribution of the genera 
and higher groups of the terrestrial mollusca are so complex, and 
have acted through such long periods, that most of the barriers* 
which limit the range of other terrestrial animals do not apply to 
them, although the species are, in most cases, strictly limited 
by them. Some means of diffusion — which, though probably 
acting very slowly and at long intervals, and more powerfully 
on continents than between islands, is yet highly efficient when 
we consider the long duration of genera — has, to a considerable 
extent, dispersed them across continents, seas, and oceans. On 
the other hand, those mountain barriers which separate many 
groups of the higher vertebrates, are generally less ancient than 
the genera of land-shells, which are thus often distributed inde- 
pendently of them. In order to compare the distribution of the 
terrestrial mollusca on equal terms with those of land animals 
generally, we must take genera of the former as equivalent to 
family groups of the latter ; and we shall, I believe, then find 
that the distribution of the sub-genera and smaller groups of 
species do accord mainly with those divisions of the earth into 
regions and sub-regions which we have here indicated. Mr. 
Harper Pease, in a communication on Polynesian Land Shells 
in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society for 1871 (p. 449), 
marks out the limits of the Polynesian sub-region, so as exactly 
to agree with that arrived at here from a consideration of the 
distribution^ vertebrata ; and he says that this sub-region, (or 
region, as he terms it) is distinctly characterised by its land- 
shells from all the surrounding regions. The genera (or sub- 
genera) Partuia, Pitys, Achatinella, Palaina, Omphalotropis, 
and many others, are either wholly confined to this sub-region 
or highly characteristic of it. Mr. Binney, in his Catalogue of 
the Air-breathing Molluscs of North America, marks out our 
Nearctic region (with almost identical limits) as most clearly 
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characterised He also arrives at a series of sub-divisions, 
which generally (though not exactly) agree with the sub-regions 
which I have here adopted. The Pala?arctic, the Ethiopian, and 
the Oriental regions, are also generally admitted to be well 
characterised by their terrestrial molluscs. There only remain 
the Australian and the Neotropical regions, in which some want 
of homogeneity is apparent, owing to the vast development and 
specialisation of certain groups in the islands which belong to 
these regions. The Antilles, on the one hand, and the Polyne- 
sian Islands, on the other, are so rich in land- shells and 
pocsess so many peculiar forms, that, judged by these alone, 
they must form primary instead of secondary divisions. We 
have, however, already pointed out the inconvenience of any 
such partial systems of zoological geography, and the causes 
have been sufficiently indicated which have, in the case of 
land-shells as of insects, produced certain special features of 
distribution. 

We therefore venture to hope, that conchologists will give us 
the advantage of their more full and accurate knowledge both of 
the classification and distribution of this interesting group of 
animals, not to map out new sets of regions for themselves, but 
to show what kind of barriers have been most efficient in 
limiting the range of species, and how their distribution is 
actually effected, so as to be able to explain whatever dis- 
crepancies exist between the actual distribution of land-shells 
and that of the higher animals. 


Order 1IL—0PISTH0-BRANCH1ATA. 

There are ten families in this order, all of which, as far as 
known, are widely or universally distributed. Some of them 
are found fossil, ranging back to the Carboniferous epoch. They 
are commonly termed Sea-slugs, and have either a thin small 
shell or none. We shall therefore simply enumerate the families, 
with the number of genera and species as given by Mr. Wood- 
ward. 

VOL. II. 


M M 
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Family 31. — TORNATELLID.E. (7 Genera, 62 Species living, 
166 fossil.) 

Family 32. — BULLID^E. (12 Genera, 168 Species living, 
88 fossil.) 

Family 33. — APHYSIADiE. (8 Genera, 84 Species living, 
4 fossil.) 

t 

Family 34.— PLEUROBRANCHIDAL. (7 Genera, 28 Species 
living, 5 fossil.) 

Family 35. — PHYLLTDIADA5. (4 Genera, 14 Species living, 
0 fossil.) 

Family 36. — DORID^E. (23 Genera, 160 Species living, 0 
fossil.) 


Family 37. — TRITONIADiE. (9 Genera, 38 Species living, 
0 fossil.) 

Family 38. — jEOLID-E. (14 Genera, 101 Species living, 0 
fossil.) 

Family 39.— PHYLLYRHOIDE. (1 Genus, 6 Species living, 
0 fossil.) 

Family 40. — ELYSIADE. (5 Genera, 13 Species living, 0 
fossil.) 
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Order IV.-NUCLEO-BRANCHIATA. 

These are oceanic, swimming molluscs, of a delicate texture. 
They are found in all warm seas, and range back to the Lower 
Silurian epoch. There are only two families. 

Family 41. — FIROLIDA5. (2 Genera, 33 Species living, 1 
fossil.) 

Family 42. — ATLANTIDiE. (5 Genera, 22 Species living, 
159 fossil.) 


Class. — PTEROPODA. 

These are swimming, oceanic mollusca, inhabiting both Arctic, 
Temperate, and Tropical seas. The three families have each a 
wide distribution in all the great oceans. They range back to 
the Silurian period. 

Family 1. — HYALEIDAS. (9 Genera, 52 Species living, 

95 fossil.) 

Family 2. — LIMACINIDAS. (4 Genera, 19 Species living, 0 
fossil.) 


Family 3. — CLIONIDA5. (4 Genera, 14 Species living, 0 
fossil.) 


mm2 
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Class.— BRACHIOPODA. 

These are sedentary, bivalve, marine mollusca, having laterally 
symmetrical shells, but with unequal wives. Both in space and 
time they are the most widely distributed molluscs. They are 
found in all seas, and at all depths; and when any of the families 
or genera have a restricted range, it seems to be due to our im- 
perfect knowledge, rather than to any real geographical limita- 
tions. In time they range back to the Cambrian formation, f\nd 
seem to have had their maximum development in the Silurian 
period. It is not, therefore, necessary for our purpose, to do 
more than give the names of the families with the numbers of 
the genera and species, as before. 

Family 1 . — TEREBRATUT.lD.d5. (5 Genera, 67 Species 
living, 340 fossil.) 

Family 2. — SPIRIFERIDiE. (4 Genera, 0 Species living, 
380 fossil.) 

Family 3.— RHYNCHONELL1PA5. (3 Genera, 4 Species 
living, 422 fossil.) 

Family 4. — ORTHIDA5. (4 Genera, 0 Species living, 328 
fossil.) 

Family 5. — PRODUCTIDiE. (3 Genera, 0 Species living, 146 
fossil.) 

Family 6. — CRANIADiE. (1 Genus, 5 Species living, 37 
fossil.) 

Family 7. — DISCINIDjE. (2 Genera, 10 Species living, 90 
fossil.) 

Family 8. — LINGULID.E. (2 Genera, 16 Species living, 99 
fossil.) 
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Class.— CONCHIFERA. 

The Conchifera, or ordinary Bivalve Molluscs, may be distin- 
guished from the Bracliiopoda by having their shells laterally 
unsyinmetrical, while the valves are generally (but not always) 
equal: They are mostly marine, but a few inhabit fresh water. 
As the distribution of some of the families presents points of 
interest, we shall treat them in the same manner as the marine 
Gasteropoda. 

Family l.-OSTl{EiDA£. (5 Genera, 426 Species.) 

Distribution. — The Ostreidse, including the Oysters and Scal- 
lops, are found in all seas, Arctic as well as Tropical. There are 
nearly 1,400 species fossil, ranging back to the Carboniferous 
period. 

Family 2. — AV1CULIDAS. (3 Genera, 94 Species.) 

Distribution, — The Aviculidae, or Wing-shells and Pearl 
Oysters, are characteristic of Tropical and warm seas, a few only 
ranging into temperate regions. Nearly 700 fossil species are 
known from various formations ranging back to the Devonian, 
and Lower Silurian. 

Family 3.— MYTILIDA5. (3 Genera, 217 Species.) 

Distribution. — The Mytilida?, or Mussels, have a world-wide 
distribution. There is one fresh-water species, which inhabits 
the Volga. There are about 350 fossil species, ranging back to 
the Carboniferous epoch. 
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Family 4. — ARCAD.E. (6 Genera, 360 Species.) 

Distribution. — The Arcadse are universally distributed, and 
are most abundant in warm seas. The genus Leda is, however, 
abundant in Arctic and Temperate regions, and Solenella is con- 
fined to the South Temperate zone. There are near 1,200 fossil 
species, found in all strata as low as the Lower Sicilian. 

Family 5. — TRIGONTADjE. (1 Genus, 3 Species.) * 

Distribution. — The living Trigonice are confined to Australia, 
but there are 5 other genera fossil, containing about 150 species, 
and found in various formations from the Chalk to the Lower 
Silurian. 

Family 6. — UNIONID^E. (7 Genera, 549 Species.) 

Distribution. — The Unionidse, or Fresh-water Mussels, are 
found in all the fresh waters of the globe, but some of the genera 
are restricted. Castalia, Mycetopus and Mulleria are confined to 
the rivers of South America ; Anodon, to the Nearctic and Palse- 
arctic regions ; Iridina, and Htheria, to the rivers of Africa ; 
Unto has a universal distribution, but is especially abundant in 
North America. About 60 fossil species are found in the Tertiary 
and Wealden formations. 


Family 7.— CHAMIDiE. (1 Genus, 50 Speciea) 

Distribution. — The Chamidse, or Giant Clams, are confined 
to Tropical seas, chiefly among coral reefs. There are two other 
genera and 62 species fossil, ranging from the Chalk to the 
Oolite formations. 


Family 8.— HIPPURITIDAS. (5 Genera, 103 Species.) 
Fossils of doubtful affinity, from the Chalk formation. 
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Family 9.— TRIDACNIDiE. (1 Genus, 8 Species.) 

Distribution.— The Tridacnidse, or Clam-shells, are of very 
large size, and are confined to the Tropical regions of the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans. A few species have been found fossil in the 
Miocene formation. 

Family 10. — CARDIADiE. (1 Genus, 200 Species.) 

Distribution. — The Cardiadse, or Cockles, are of world-wide 
distribution. Another genus is fossil, and nearly 400 fossil 
species are known, ranging back to the Upper Silurian forma- 
tion. 


Family 11.— LUOIN1DA5. (8 Genera, 178 Species.) 

Distribution.— The Lucinidse inhabit the Tropical and Tem- 
perate seas of all parts of the world ; but the genus Corbis is con- 
fined to the Indian and Pacific Oceans, Montacuta and Lepton, 
to the Atlantic. There are nearly 500 extinct species, ranging 
from the Tertiary back to the Silurian formation. 

Family 12.— CYCLADID./E. (3 Genera, 176 Species.) 

Distribution.— The Cycladidie are small fresh- or brackish- 
water shells found all over the globe. The genus Cyelas is most 
abundant in the North Temperate zone, while Gyrena inhabits 
the warmer shores of the Atlantic and Pacific, but is absent from 
the West Coast of America. There are about 150 species fossil, 
ranging back from the Pliocene to the Wealden formations. 

Family 13.— CYPRINIDJS. (10 Genera, 176 Species). 

Distribution. — Universal. Cyprina and Astarte are Arctic 
and North Temperate ; Cardita is Tropical and South Temperate. 
There are several extinct genera and about 1,000 species found 
in all formations as far back as the Lower Silurian. 
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Family 14. — VENERIDAS, (10 Geuera, 600 Species.) 

Distribution. — Universal. Lucinopm is confined to the 
North Atlantic ; Glauconeza to the mouths of rivers in the Orien- 
tal region ; Meroe and Trigona to warm seas. There are about 
350 fossil species, ranging back to the Oolitic period. 

Family 15. — MACTRIDiE, (5 Genera, 147 Species.) 

Distribution. — All seas, but more abundant in the Tropibs, 
Gnathodon is found in the Gulf of Mexico ; Anatinella in the 
Oriental region. There are about 60 fossil species, ranging back 
to the Carboniferous period. 

Family 16. — TELLINIDvE. (11 Genera, 560 Species.) 

Distribution. — All seas ; most abundant in the Tropics. 
Galatea is confined to African rivers. There are about 60 fossil 
species, mostly Tertiary, but ranging back to the Carboniferous 
period. 

Family 17.— SOLENIDyE. (3 Genera, 63 Species.) 

Distribution. —All Temperate and Tropical seas. There are 
80 fossil species' which range back to the Carboniferous epoch. 

Family 18.— MYACIDAL (6 Genera, 121 Species.) 

Distribution. — All seas. Panopcea inhabits both North and 
South Temperate seas ; Glycimeris, Arctic seas. There are near 
350 fossil species, ranging back to the Lower Oolite formation. 

Family 19.— ANATINIDA5. (8 Genera, 246 Species.) 

Distribution. — All seas. Pholadomya is from Tropical Africa ; 
Myadora from the Western Pacific ; Myochama and Chamottma 
are Australian. There are about 400 fossil species, ranging back 
to the Lower Silurian formation. . 
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Family 20.— GASTROCHJSNID^E. (5 Genera, 40 Species.) 

Distribution.— Temperate and warm seas. Aspergillum ranges 
from the Red Sea to New Zealand. There are 35 fossil species, 
ranging back to the Lower Oolite. 


Family 21. — PHOLADIDAi. (4 Genera, 81 Species.) 

Distribution. — These burrowing molluscs inhabit all Tempe- 
rate and warm seas from Norway to New Zealand. There are 
about 50 fossil species, ranging back to the epoch of the lias. 

General Remarks on the Distribution of the Marine Mollusca. 

\ 

The marine Mollusca are remarkable for their usually wide 
distribution. About 48 of the families are cosmopolitan, rang- 
ing over both hemispheres, and in cold as well as warm seas. 
About 15 are restricted to the warmer seas of the globe ; but 
several of these extend from Norway to New Zealand, a distri- 
bution which may be called universal, and only 2 or 3 are 
absolutely confined to Tropical seas. Two small families only, 
are confined to the Pacific and Indian Oceans. Marine fishes, 
on the other hand, have a much less cosmopolitan character, no 
less than 30 families having a limited distribution, while 50 
are universal. Some of these 30 families are confined to the 
Northern seas, some to the Atlantic and Mediterranean, and a 
considerable number to the Indian Ocean and Western PaciGc. 
Many of these families, it is true, are much smaller than those 
of the Mollusca, which seem to possess very few of those small 
isolated families of two or three species only, which abound iu 
all the Vertebrate classes. These differences are no doubt con- 
nected with the higher organisation of fishes, which renders them 
more susceptible to changed conditions of life ; and this is indi- 
cated by the much less antiquity of existing families of fishes, 
the greater part of which do not date back beyond the Cretaceous 
epoch, and many of them only to the Eocene. In striking con • 
trast we have the vast antiquity of most of the families of Mol- 
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lusca, as shown in the following teible of their range taken from 
Mr. Woodward's work, but re-arranged, and somewhat modified. 


Range of Families of Mol lusca 
in Time ; arranged in their 
order of appearance and 
disappearance. 
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Nor is this enormous antiquity confined to family types alone. 
Many genera are equally ancient. The genus Lingula has 
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existed from the earliest Palaeozoic times down to the present 
day ; while Terebratula, Rhynchondla, Discina, Nautilus, Natica, 
Pleurotomaria, Patella, Dentalium, Mylilus and many other 
living forms, range hack to the Palaeozoic epoch. That groups 
of such immense antiquity, and having power to resist such vast 
changes of external conditions as they must have been subject 
•to, should now be widely distributed, is no more than might 
reasonably be expected. It is only in the case of sub-genera 
and species, that we can expect the influence of recent geological 
or ( climatal changes to be manifest ; and it must be left to special 
students to work out the details of their distribution, with 
reference to the general principles found to obtain among the 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


SUMMARY OF THE DISTRIBUTION, AND LINES OF MIGRATION, OF 
THE SEVERAL CLASSES OF ANIMALS. 

Having already given summaries of the distribution of the 
several orders, and of some of the classes of land animals, we 
propose here to make a few general remarks on the special 
phenomena presented by the more important groups, and to 
indicate where possible, the general lines of migration by which 
they have become dispersed over wide areas. 

Mammalia. 

This class is very important, and its past history is much 
better known than that of most others. We shall therefore 
briefly summarise the results we have anived at from our ex- 
amination of the distribution of extinct and living forms of 
each order. 

Primates . — This order, being pre-eminently a tropical one, 
became separated into two portions, inhabiting the Eastern and 
Western Hemispheres respectively, at a veiy early epoch. In 
consequence of this separation it has diverged more radically 
than most other orders, so that the two American families, Cebidse 
and Hapalid®, are widely differentiated from the Apes, Monkeys, 
and Lemurs of the Old World. The Lemurs were probably still 
more ancient, bpt being much lower in organisation, they 
became extinct in most of the areas where the higher forms of 
Primates became developed. Remains found in the Eocene 
formation indicate, that the North American and European 
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Primates had, even at that early epoch, diverged into distinct 
series, so that we must probably look back to the secondary 
period for the ancestral form from which the entire order was 
developed. 

Chiroptera . — These are also undoubtedly very ancient. The 
most generalised forms — the Vespertilionidae and Noctilionidae — 
are the most widely distributed ; while special types have arisen 
m America, and in the Eastern Hemisphere. Remains found in 
the Upper Eocene formation of Europe differ little from species 
still living in the same countries ; so that we can form no con- 
jecture as to the origin or migration of the group. Their power 
of flight would, however, enable them rapidly to spread over 
all the great continents of the globe. 

Insectivora . — This very ancient group, now probably verging 
towards extinction, appears to have originated in the Northern 
continent, and never to have reached Australia or South America. 
It may, however, have become extinct in the latter country 
owing to the competition of the numerous Edentata. The In- 
sectivora now often maintain themselves amidst more highly 
developed forms, by means of some special protection. Some 
burrow in the earth, — like the moles ; others have a spiny cover- 
ing, — as the hedgehogs and several of the Centetidse; others 
are aquatic, — as the Potamogale and the desman ; others have a 
nauseous odour, — as the shrews ; while there are several which 
seem to be preserved by their resemblance to higher forms, — as 
the elephant-shrews to jerboas, and the tupaias to squirrels. 
The same need of protection is shown by the numerous Insecti- 
vora inhabiting Madagascar, where the competing forms are 
few; and by one lingering in the Antilles, where there are 
hardly any other mammalia. 

Carnivora . — Although perhaps less ancient than the preced- 
ing, this form of mammal is far more highly organised, and 
from its earliest appearance appears to have become dominant 
in the world. It would therefore soon spread widely, and 
diverge into the various specialised types represented by exist- 
ing families. Most of these appear to have originated in the 
Eastern Hemisphere, the only Carnivora occurring in North 
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American Miocene deposits being ancestral forms of Canute 
and Felidae. It seems probable,' therefore, that the order had 
attained a considerable development before it reached the 
Western Hemisphere. The Procyonidae, now confined to 
America, are not very ancient ; and the occurrence of a few 
allied forms in the Himalayas ( AMurus and jEluropus) render 
it probable that their common ancestors entered North America 
from the Palaearctic region during the Miocene period, but being 
a rather low type they have succumbed under the competition of 
higher forms in most parts of the Eastern Hemisphere. Bears 
and Weasels are probably still more recent emigrants' to 
America. The aquatic carnivora (Seals, &c.) are, as might be 
expected, more widely and uniformly distributed, but there is 
little evidence to show at what period the type was first 
developed. 

Ungulata . — These are the dominant vegetable-feeders of the 
great continents, and they have steadily increased in numbers 
and in specialisation from the oldest Tertiary times to the 
present day. Being generally of larger size and less active 
than the Carnivora, they have somewhat more restricted powers 
of dispemal. We have good evidence that their wide range over 
the globe is a comparatively recent phenomenon. Tapirs and 
Llamas have probably not long inhabited South America, while 
Khinoceroses and Antelopes were once, perhaps, unknown in 
Africa, although abounding in Europe and Asia. Swine are 
one of the most ancient types in both hemispheres ; and their 
great hardiness, their omnivorous diet, and their powers of 
swimming, have led to their wide distribution. The sheep and 
goats, on the other hand, are perhaps the most recent develop- 
ment of the Ungulata, and they seem to have arisen in the 
Patearctio region at a time when its climate .already ap- 
proximated to that which now prevails. Hence they are 
pre-eminently a Temperate group, never found, within the 
Tropics except upon a few mountain ranges. 

Proboscidea . — These huge animals (the Elephants and Masto- 
dons) appear to have originated in the warmer parts of the 
Patearctio region, but they soon spread over all the great 
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continents, even reaching the sonthern extremity of America. 
Their extinction has probably depended more on physical than 
on organic changes, and we can clearly trace their almost total 
disappearance to the effects of the Glacial epoch. 

Rodentia . — Rodents are a very dominant group, and a very 
ancient one. Owing to their small size and rapid powers of 
increase, they soon spread over almost every part of the globe, 
whence has resulted a great specialisation of family types in 
the South American continent which remained so long isolated. 
They are capable of living wherever there is any kind of 
vegetable food, hence their range will be determined rather by 
organic than by physical conditions ; and the occupation of a 
country by enemies or by competing forms, is probably the chief 
cause which has prevented many of the families from acquiring 
a wide range. The occurrence of isolated species of the South 
American families, Octodoutidee and Echimyidas in the Ethiopian 
and Paluearctic regions, is an indication that the range of many 
of the families has recently become less extensive. 

Edentata . — These singular and lowly-organised animals ap- 
pear to have become almost restricted to the two great Southern 
lands — South Africa and South America — at an early period ; 
and, being there free from the competition of higher forms, 
developed a number of remarkable types often of huge size, of 
which the Megatherium is one of the best known. The incur- 
sion of the highly-organised Ungulates and Carnivora into 
Africa during the Miocene epoch, probably exterminated most 
of them in that continent ; but in America they continued in 
full force down to the Post-Pliocene period ; and even now, the 
comparatively diminutive Sloths, Ant-eaters, and Armadillos, 
form a large and important portion of the fauna. 

Marmpicdia and Monotremata . — These are probably the 
representatives of the most ancient and lowly-organised types 
of mammal. They once existed in the northern continents, 
whence they spread into Australia; and being isolated, and 
preserved from the competition of the higher forms which soon 
arose in other parts of the world, they have developed into a 
variety of types, which, however’ still preserve a general 
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uniformity of organisation. One family, which continued to 
exist in Europe till the latter part of the Miocene period, 
reached America, and has there been preserved to our day. 

Lines of Migration of the Mammalia . — The whole series of 
phenomena presented by the distribution of the Mammalia, 
looked at broadly, are in harmony witli the view that the great 
continents and oceans of our own epoch have been in existence, 
with comparatively small changes, during all Tertiary times. 
Each one of them has, no doubt, undergone considerable modifi- 
cations in its area, its altitude, and in its connection with other 
lands. Yet some considerable portion of each continent has, 
probably, long existed in its present position, while the great 
oceans seem to have occupied the same depressions of the 
earth’s crust (varied, perhaps, by local elevations and sub- 
sidences) during all this vast period of time. Hence, allowing 
for the changes of which we have more or less satisfactory 
evidence, the migrations of the chief mammalian types can be 
pretty clearly traced. Some, owing to their small size and 
great vitality, have spread to almost all the chief land masses ; 
but the majority of the orders have a more restricted range. 
All the evidence at our command points to the Northern 
Hemisphere as the birth-place of the class, and probably of all 
the orders. At a very early period the land communication 
with Australia was cut off, and has never been renewed ; so 
that we have here preserved for us a sample of one or more 
of the most ancient forms of mammal. Somewhat later the 
union with South America and South Africa was severed; 
and in both these countries we have samples of a somewhat 
more advanced stage of mammalian development. Later still, 
the union by a northern route between the Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres appears to have been broken, partly by a physical 
separation, but almost as effectually by a lowering of tempera- 
ture. About the same period the separation of the Palsearctic 
region from the Oriental was effected, by the rise of the 
Himalayas and the increasing contrast of climate; while the 
formation of the great desert-belts of the Sahara, Arabia, 
Persia, and Central Asia, helped to complete the separation of 
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the Temperate and Tropical zones, and to render further intermi- 
gration almost impossible. 

In a few cases — of which the Itodents in Australia and the 
pigs in Austro-Malaya are perhaps the most striking examples 
— the distribution of land-mammals has been effected by a sea- 
passage either by swimming or on floating vegetation ; but, as 
•a rule, we may be sure that the migrations of mammalia have 
taken place over the land; and their presence on islands is, 
therefore, a clear indication that these have been once connected 
with a continent. The present class of animals thus affords the 
best evidence of the past history of the land surface of our 
globe ; and we have chiefly relied upon it in sketching out (in 
Part III.) the probable changes which each of our great regions 
has undergone. 

Birds. 

Although birds are, of all land-vertebrates, the best able to 
cross seas and oceans, it is remarkable how closely the main 
features of their distribution correspond with those of the Mam- 
malia. South America possesses the low Formicaroid type of 
Passeres, — which, compared with the more highly developed 
forms of the Eastern Hemisphere, is analogous to the Cebidie 
and Hapalidm as compared with the’ Old World Apes and Mon- 
keys ; while its Cracidse as compared with the Pheasants and 
Grouse, may be considered parallel to the Edentata as compared 
with the Ungulates of the Old World. The Marsupials of 
America and Australia, are paralleled among birds, in the Stru- 
thionidse and Megapodiidse ; the Lemurs and Insectivora pre- 
served in Madagascar are represented by the Mascarene Didida*. ; 
the absence of Deer and Bears from Africa is analogous to the 
absence of Wrens, Creepers, and Pheasants ; while the African 
Hyracidee and Chrysochloridse among mammals, may well be 
compared with the equally peculiar Coliidce and Musophagidie 
among birds. 

From these and many other similarities of distribution, it is 
dear that birds have, as a rule, followed the same great lines of 
migration as mammalia ; and that oceans, seas, and deserts, havo 
Veil,, ii. n N 
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always to a great extent limited their range. Yet these barriers 
have not been absolute ; and in the course of ages birds have 
been able to reach almost every habitable land upon the globe. 
Hence have arisen some of the most curious and interesting 
phenomena of distribution ; and many islands, which are entirely 
destitute of mammalia, or possess a very few species, abound in 
birds, often of peculiar types and remarkable for some unusual* 
character or habit. Striking examples of such interesting bird- 
faunas are those of New Zealand, the Sandwich Islands, the 
Galapagos, the Mascarene Islands, the Moluccas, and the An- 
tilles ; while even small and remote islets, — such as Juan Fer- 
nandez and Norfolk Island, have more light thrown upon their 
past history by means of their birds, than by any other portion 
of their scanty fauna. 

Another peculiar feature in the distribution of this class is 
the extraordinary manner in which certain groups and certain 
external characteristics, have become developed in islands, 
where the smaller and less powerful birds have been pro- 
tected from the incursions of mammalian enemies, and where 
rapacious birds — which seem to some degree dependent on the 
abundance of mammalia — are also scarce. Thus, we have the 
Pigeons and the Parrots most wonderfully developed in the 
Australian region, which is pre-eminently insular; and both 
these groups here acquire conspicuous colours very unusual, or 
altogether absent, elsewhere. Similar colours (black and red) 
appear, in the same two groups, in the distant Mascarene islands ; 
while in the Antilles the parrots have often white heads, a 
character not found in the allied specie3 on the South American 
continent. Crests, too, are largely developed, in both these 
groups, in the Australian region only ; and a crested parrot for- 
merly lived in Mauritius,— a coincidence too much like that of 
the colours as above noted, to be considered accidental. 

Again, birds exhibit to us a remarkable contrast as regards 
the oceanic islands of tropical and temperate latitudes; for 
while most of the former present hardly any cases of specific 
identity with the birds of adjacent continents, the latter often 
show hardly any differences. The Galapagos and Madagascar 
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are examples of the first-named peculiarity ; the Azores and the 
Bermudas of the last; and the difference can be clearly 
traced to the frequency and violence of storms in the one case 
and to the calms or steady breezes in the other. 

It appears then, that although birds do not afford us the same 
convincing proof of the former union of now disjoined lands as 
.we obtain from mammals, yet they give us much curious and 
suggestive information as to the various and complex modes in 
which the existing peculiarities of the distribution of animals 
have been brought about. They also throw much light on the 
relation between distribution and the external characters of 
animals ; and, as they are often found where mammalia are quite 
absent, we must rank them as of equal value for the purposes of 
our present study. 

Reptiles . 

These hold a somewhat intermediate place, as regards their 
distribution, between mammals and birds, having on the whole 
rather a wider range than the former, and a more restricted 
one than the latter. 

Snakes appear to have hardly more facilities for crossing the 
ocean than mammals ; hence they are generally absent from 
oceanic islands. They are more especially a tropical group, and 
have thus never been able to pass from one continent to another 
by those high northern and southern routes, which we have seen 
reason to believe were very effectual in the case of mammalia 
and some other animals. Hence we find no resemblance between 
the Australian and Neotropical regions, or between the Palae- 
arctic and Nearctic; while the Western Hemisphere is com- 
paratively poor as regards variety of types, although rich in 
genera and species. Deserts and high mountains are also very 
effectual barriers for this group, and their lines of migration have 
probably been along river valleys, and occasionally across narrow 
seas by meaus of floating vegetation. 

Lizards, being somewhat less tropical than snakes, may have 
passed by the northern route during warm epochs. They are also 
more suited to traverse deserts, and they possess some unknown 
• N N 2 
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means of crossing the ocean, as' they are not unfrequently 
found in remote oceanic islands. These various causes have 
modified their distribution. The Western Hemisphere is much 
richer in lizards than it is in snakes ; and it is also very distinct 
from the Eastern Hemisphere. The lines of migration of lizards 
appear to have been along the mountains and deserts of tropical 
countries, and, under special conditions, across tropical seas from* 
island to island. 

Crocodiles are a declining group. They were once more gene- 
rally distributed, all the three families being found in British 
Eocene deposits. Being aquatic and capable of living in the 
sea, they can readily pass along all the coasts and islands of the 
warmer parts of the globe. Tortoises are equally ancient, and 
the restriction of certain groups to definite areas seems to be also 
a recent phenomenon. 

Amphibia. 

The Amphibia differ widely from Reptiles in their power of 
enduring cold; one of tlieir chief divisions, the Urodela or 
Tailed-Batrachia, being confined to the temperate parts of the 
Northern Hemisphere. To this class of animals the northern and 
southern routes of migration were open ; and we accordingly find 
a considerable amount of resemblance between South America and 
Australia, and a still stronger affinity between North America 
and the Pakearctic continent. The other tropical regions are 
more distinct from each other ; clearly indicating that, in this 
group, it is tropical deserts and tropical oceans which are the 
barriers to migration. The class however is veiy fragmentary, 
and probably very ancient ; so that descendants of once wide- 
spread types are now found isolated in various parts of the 
globe, between which we may feel sure there has been no direct 
transmission of Batrachia. Remembering that their chief lines 
of migration have been by northern and southern land-routes, 
by floating ice, by fresh- water channels, and perhaps at rare 
intervals by ova being carried by aquatic birds or by violent 
storms, — we shall be able to comprehend most of the features 
of their actual distribution. 
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Fresh-water Fishes. 

Although it would appear, at first sight, that the means' of 
dispersal of these animals are very limited, yet they share 
to some extent the wide range of other fresh-water organisms. 
They are found in all climates ; but the tropical regions are 
by far the most productive, and of these South America 
’ is perhaps the richest and most peculiar. There is a certain 
amount of identity between the two northern continents, and 
also between those of the South Temperate zone; yet all are 
radically distinct, even North America and Europe having but 
a small proportion of their forms in common. The occurrence 
of allied fresh-water species in remote lands — as the Aphritis 
of Tasmania and Patagonia, and the Comephorus of Lake 
Baikal, distantly allied to the mackerels of Northern seas — 
would imply that marine fishes aTe often modified for a life in 
fresh waters; while other facts no less plainly show that per- 
manent fresh-water species are sometimes dispersed in various 
ways across the oceans, more especially by the northern and 
southern routes. 

The families of fresh-water fishes are often of restricted 
range, although cases of very wide and scattered distribution 
also occur. The great zoological regions are, on the whole, very 
well characterized ; showing that the same barriers are effectual 
here, as with most other vertebrates. We conclude, therefore, 
that the chief lines of migration of fresh-water fishes have been 
across the Arctic and Antarctic seas, probably by means of float- 
ing ice as well as by the help of the vast flocks of migratory 
aquatic birds that frequent those regions. On continents they 
are, usually, widely dispersed ; but tropical seas, even when of 
small extent, appear to have offered an effectual barrier to their 
dispersal. The cases of affinity between Tropical America, 
Africa, Asia, and Australia, must therefore be imputed either to 
the survival of once widespread groups, or to analogous adap- 
tation to a fresh-water life of wide-spread marine types ; and 
these cases cannot be taken as evidence of any former land 
connection between such remote continents. 
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Insects} 

It lias already been shown (Yol. I. pp. 209-213 and VoL II. 
pp. 44-48) that the peculiarities of distribution of the various 
groups of insects depend very much on their habits and 
general economy. Their antiquity is so vast, and their more 
important modifications of structure have probably occurred so 
slowly, that inodes of dispersal depending on such a combina- 
tion of favourable conditions as to be of excessive rarity, may 
yet have had time to produce large cumulative effects. Their 
small specific gravity and their habits of flight render theih 
liable to dispersal by winds to an extent unknown in other classes 
of animals ; and thus, what are usually very effectual barriers 
have been overstepped, and sometimes almost obliterated, in 
the case of insects. A careful examination will, however, almost 
always show traces of an ancient fauna, agreeing in character 
with other classes of animals, intermixed with the more promi- 
nent and often more numerous forms whose presence is due to 
this unusual facility of dispersal. 

The effectual migration of insects is, perhaps more than in 
any other class of animals, limited by organic and physical 
conditions. The vegetation, the soil, the temperature, and the 
supply of moisture, must all be suited to their habits and 
economy; while they require an immunity from enemies of 
various kinds, which immigrants to a new country seldom 
obtain. Few organisms have, in so many complex ways, become 
adapted to their special environment, as have insects. They are 
in each country more or less adapted to the plants which 
belong to it ; while their colours, their habits, and the very 
nature of the juices of their system, are all modified so as to 
protect them from the special dangers which surround them in 
their native land. It follows, that while no animals are so well 
adapted to show us the various modes by which dispersal may 
be effected, none can so effectually teach us the true nature and 
vast influence of the organic barrier in limiting dispersal. 

It is probable that insects have at one time or another taken 
advantage of every line of migration by which any terrestrial 
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organisms have spread over the earth, but owing to their small 
size and rapid multiplication, they have made use of some which 
are exclusively their own. Such are the passage along moun- 
tain ranges from the Arctic to the Antarctic regions, and the 
dispersal of certain types over all temperate lands. It will 
perhaps be found that insects have spread over the land surface 
in directions dependent on our surface zones — forests, pastures, 
and deserts ; — and a study of these, with a due consideration of 
the fact that narrow seas are scarcely a barrier to most of the 
groups, may assist us to understand many of the details of 
Insect-distribution. 


Terrestrial Mollusca. 

The distribution of land-shells agrees, in some features, with 
that of insects, while in others the two are strongly contrasted. 
In both we see the effects of great antiquity, with some special 
means of dispersal ; but while in insects the general powers of 
motion, both voluntary and involuntary, are at a maximum, in 
land -molluscs they are almost at a minimum. Although to 
some extent dependent on vegetation and climate, the latter are 
more dependent on inorganic conditions, and also to a large 
extent on the general organic environment. The result of these 
various causes, acting through countless ages, lias been to spread 
the main types of structure with considerable uniformity over 
the globe ; while generic and sub-generic forms are often 
wonderfully localized. 

Land-shells, even more than insects, seem, at first sight, to 
require regions of their own ; but we have already pointed out 
the disadvantages of such a method of study. It will be far 
more instructive to refer them to those regions and sub- regions 
which are found to accord best with the distribution of the 
higher animals, and to consider the various anomalies they pre- 
sent as so many problems, to be solved by a careful study nf 
their habits and economy, and especially by a search after the 
hidden causes which have enabled them to spread so widely 
over land and ocean. 

The lines of migration which land-shells have followed, can 
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hardly be determined with any definiteness. On continents they 
seem to spread steadily, but slowly, in every direction, checked 
probably by organic and physical conditions rather than by the 
barriers which limit the higher groups. Over the ocean they 
are also slowly dispersed, by some means which act perhaps at 
very long intervals, but which, within the period of the duration 
of genera and families, are tolerably effective. It thus happens 
that, although the powers of dispersal of land-shells and insects 
are so very unequal, the resulting geographical distribution is 
almost the opposite of what might have been expected, —the 
former being, on the whole, less distinctly localized than the 
latter. 


CONCLUSION. 

The preceding remarks are all I now venture to offer, on the 
distinguishing features of the various groups of land-animals as 
regards their distribution and migrations. They are at best 
but indications of the various lines of research opened up to us 
by the study of animals from the geographical point of view, and 
by looking upon their range in space and time as an important 
portion of the earth’s history. Much work has yet to be done 
before the materials will exist for a complete treatment of the 
subject in all its branches ; and it is the author’s hope that his 
volumes may lead to a more systematic collection and arrange- 
ment of the necessary facts. At present all public museums and 
private collections are arranged zoologically. All treatises, mo- 
nographs, and catalogues, also follow, more or less completely, the 
zoological arrangement ; and the greatest difficulty the student 
of geographical distribution has to contend against, is the total 
absence of geographical collections, and the almost total want of 
complete and comparable local catalogues. Till every well- 
marked district,— every archipelago, and every important island, 
has all its known species of the more important groups of animals 
catalogued on a uniform plan, and with a uniform nomenclature, 
a thoroughly satisfactory account of the Geographical Distribu- 
tion of Animals will not be possible. But more than this is 
wanted. Many of the most curious relations between animal 
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forms and their habitats, are entirely unnoticed, owing to the 
productions of the same locality never being associated in our 
museums and collections. A few such relations have been 
brought to light by modern scientific travellers, but many more 
remain to be discovered ; and there is probably no fresher and 
more productive field still unexplored in Natural History. Most 
of these curious and suggestive relations are to be found in the 
productions of islands, as compared with each other, or with the 
continents of which they form appendages ; but these can never 
be properly studied, or even discovered, unless they arc visibly 
grouped together. When the birds, the more conspicuous families 
of insects, and the land-shells of islands, are kept together so as 
to be readily compared with similar associations from the adja- 
cent continents or other islands, it is believed that in almost every 
case there will be found to be peculiarities of form or colour 
running through widely different groups, and strictly indicative 
of local or geographical influences. Some of these coincident 
variations have been alluded to in various parts of this work, 
but they have never been systematically investigated. They 
constitute an unworked mine of wealth for the enterprising 
explorer; and they may not improbably lead to the discovery of 
some of the hidden laws (supplementary to Natural Selection), 
which seem to bo required, in order to account for many of the 
external characteristics of animals. 

In concluding his task, the author ventures to suggest, that 
naturalists who are disposed to turn aside from the beaten track 
of research, may find in the line of study here suggested a new 
and” interesting pursuit, not inferior *in attractions to the lofty 
heights of transcendental anatomy, or the bewildering mazes of 
modern classification. And it is a study which will surely lead 
them to an increased appreciation of the beauty and the harmony 
of nature, and to a fuller comprehension of the complex relations 
and mutual interdependence, which link together every animal 
and vegetable form, with the ever-changing earth which supports 
them, into one grand organic whole. 
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All names in Italics refer, either to the genera ami other groups of Extinct 
Animals in Part J I. of the First Volin ju ; —or to the genera whose distribution 
is given under Geographical Zoology (Part IV.) in the Second Volume; the 
Families and higher groups being in small capitals. All other references are ill 
ordinary type. 

Tho various matters discussed under Zoological Geography (Part III.), are 
indexed as much as possible by subjects and localities. None of the genera 
mentioned in this Part are indexed, as this would have more than doubled the 
extent of the Index, and would have served no useful purpose, because the 
general distribution of each genus is given in Part IV., and the separate details 
can always be found by referring to the region, sub-region, and class. 
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clature, i. 68 

on birds of N. America, iL 133, 136 
Alligator, ii. 406 
ALLIGATORIDA3, ii. 406 
Alligators, ii. 406 
AUotinua, ii. 477 
Alopeciaa, 11. 460 
Aktecomus, ii. 332 
Alsecus, ii. 259 
Alaeonax, li. 270 
Alsodea , ii. 417 

Altai mountains, fossils in caves, 1. Ill 

Alytea, ii. 417 

ALYTIDAS, ii. 417 

Amoulina. ii. 287 

Am r fra, ii. 489 

Amarynthia, ii. 476 

Amathuaia, ii. 472 

Amaure*(hea, ii. 287 

Amauroapiza , ii. 285 

Amazilia, il. 109 

Amhlyrhiza, Pliocene of Antilles, I. 148 

AMBLYCEPHALIDAS, ii 880 

AmJdycephalus, ii. 380 

Amblycepa, il. 443 

Amblychila, ii. 487 

Amblymora, li. 601 

Amblyopsia, ii. 450 

Amblycmia, ii. 275 

Amblypharyngodon . iL 452 

Amblypodia, fi 477 

AmblyrhampkM , if. 2S2 
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Amhlyrhiza, ii. 237 
Arriblyrhynehichthys, ii. 452 
Ambly stoma, ii. 413 
Ameiva, ii. 890 

America, recent separation of North and 
South, 1. 40 

extinct mammalia of, i. 129 
N., Post-Pliocene fauna of, i. 129 
American Creepers, ii. 295 
AJII1D/E, ii. 458 
Amiurus, ii. 44*2 
Ammodromits, ii. 284 
Ammodytea, ii. 440 
Ammomanfx, ii. 289 
AMMONITIDA3, ii. 506 
Amomys, N. American Tertiary, 1. 134 
Ampeliceps, IL 287 
AM FELIDAE, ii. 280 
Ampelio, ii. 102 
Ampelis, ii. 280 

Avmhechinus , European Miocene, 1. 117 
ii 188 

Amphibia, means of dispersal of, 1. 28 
classification of, i. 100 
peculiar to Pahearctlc region, i. 180 
of Central Europe, i. 106 
of the Mediterranean sub-region, L 205 
of thj Siberian sub-region, i. 220 
of the Manchurian sub-region, i. 226 
table of Paliearctic families of, i. 237 
of the Ethiopian region, i. 255 
of West Africa, i. 264 
S. African, i. 268 
of Madagascar, i. 280 
table of Ethiopian families of, i. 29S 
of the Oriental region, i. 317 
of the Indian sub-region, i. 326 
of Ceylon, i. 327 

of the Indo-Chinese sub-region, 1. 331 
of the Indo-Malny sub region, i. 340 
table of Oriental families of, i. 369 
of the Australian region, i. 307 
resemblances of Australian and South- 
Amcrican, i. 400 
of New Guinea, i. 416 
of New Zealand, i. 457 
Neotropical, ii. 11 
of South Temperate America, ii 41 
of ihe Mexican sub-region, ii. 54 
of the Antilles, ii. 72 
table of Neotropical families of, ii. 89 
of the Nearctic region, ii. 120 
of California, it. 123 
of Central North America, ii 131 
of Eastern Uuited States, ii. 134 
•table of Nearctic families of, ii. 143 
AMPHIBIA, ii. 411 

general remarks on the distribution of, il. 
422 

fossil, ii. 423 

Hummaiy and conclusion, ii. 548 
lines of migration of, ii. 648 
Amphibola. ii. 510 
Amphibia, Indian Miocene, i. 122 
ii. 225 

Amphicyon , European Miocene, 1. 118 
Indian Miocene, i. 121 
N. American Tertiary, i. 134 
11. 198 
11. 202 

Amphiglnaantt, il 398 

Amphimericidce, European Miocene, I. 1 19 
Amphimntschwi , European Miocene, 1. 1.0 
ii. 220 

Amphioxns, ll. 464 
A/iifhlpnova, H. 455 


AmphUbcena, ii. 389 
AMPHISUiENIDAS, ii. 388 
AmphUorex , European Miocene, 1. 118 
ii. 191 

Amphitraguhcs, European Miocene, i. 120 

Amphiuma , ii. 412 
AMPHIUMIDJj), ii. 412 
Amphixcstus, ii. 897 
Ampullaria , ii. 510 
Amydrus, ii. 288 
Arnytis, ii. 258 
A nabatoides, ii. 103 
A iwb(uenop8, ii. 103 
Arutbli’ps , ii 450 
ANACANTUINI, ii. 439 
Anacyrtm , ii. 445 
Anndenus, ii. 517 
Arndia, ii. 393 
ANADIADdt, ii. 393 
Anceretes, ii. 101, 291 
Anaiiies, ii. 413 
Amilciptm, ii. 268 
Anarhyuchus, ii. 358 
Annrrhuhas, ii. 431 
A turn, ii. 363 

Anastoma, European Tertiary, i. 169 
ii. 527 

Anastomus , il. 361 
ANATID/E, ii. 363 
ANATINIDJE, ii. 536 
Anatiwlla , ii. 536 
Anansorcx , il. 191 

Anchilophnt, European Eocene, I. 125 
Aachippodus, N. American Eocene, i 139 
Anchippus, N. American Tertiary, i. 135 
Anuhitherldcc, N. American Tertiary, i. 135 
ii. 212 

Anchitherivm, European Miocene, i. 119 
European Eocene, i. 125 
N. American Tertiary, i. 135 
Ancient fauna of Now Zealand, I. 450 
Ancislrops, ii. 103 

Ancylotherium, Miocene of Greece, i. 116 
European Miocene, L 121 
Ancylotherium, ii. 246 
Ancylnris, ii. 476 
A ncylus, ii. 518 

Andaman Islands, zoology of, i. 333 
probable past history of, i. 334 
Andiycna, ii. 307 

Andrias , European Miocene, 1. 165 

Androdon , ii. 107 

Andropadus, ii. 267 

Aneitea, ii 517 

Anguilla, il. 456 

Anguts , ii. 397 

Angwantibo, ii. 176 

Animal kingdom, primary divisions of, i. 85 
Animals, development of, affecting distribu 
tion, i. 7 

dispersal and migration of, 1. 10 
rapid multiplication of, i. 10 
Anisacodon, N. American Tertiary, i. 137 
Anoa of Celebes, peculiarities of, i. 428 
Anoa, ii. 222 
Anodnn, li. 514 
Anolius , ii. 400 
Anomalurus, ii 235 
Anomalima, ii. 397 
Anoplodipsaa, ii 381 . 

Aiwplotheriid m, European Miocene, 1. 119 
Anoplolherium, European Miocene, i. 119 
European Eocene, I. 126 
8. American Eocene, J. 1 
Arwplhafm un, |l. 4!*'9 
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Anoatomua, ii. 445 
Anous, Ii. 365 
A user, il. 363 
Anseranas, ii. 363 
Ansercs, arrangement of, 1. 98 

peculiar Palsearctic genera of, i. 250 
peculiar Ethiopian genera of, i. 313 
peculiar Australian genera of, i. 487 
ANSERES, general remarks on tho distribu- 
tion of, ii. 367 
Antarctic,, ii. 490 
il. 492 

Ant-eaters, ii. 247 
Antechinomys, ii. 249 
Antechinus, ii. 249 

Antelopes in the Indian Miocene deposits, i. 
122 

birthplace and migrations of, i. 155 
Palaearctic, i. 182 
ii. 221 

Antelotherium. , Indian Miocene, i. 122 

Antennarins , ii. 431 

Avtero8, ii. 476 

Anthia, ii. 491 

Anthipes , ii. 270 

A nthocharis, ii. 478 

Anthochcera, ii. 275 

Anthornis , ii. 275 

Anthracotherulai , N. American Tertiary, i. 137 
Anthracotkerium , European Miocene, i. 119 
ii. 215 

Anthreptes, ii. 270 
Anthropoid apes, il. 170 
Anthropoides, ii. 357 
A rt thus, ii. 290 

Antincodon, N. American Tertiary, i. 133 
Antillean sub-region, ii. Cl 
mammalia of, ii. 62 
birds of, ii. 64 

illustration of zoology of, li. G7 
table of distribution of resident lmid- 
birds of, ii. 68 

reptiles and amphibia of, ii. 72 
fresh-wator Ash of, ii. 73 
insects of, ii. 73 
land-shells of, ii. 75 

X t history of, ii. 78 

i, Pliocene Mammalia of, i. 148 
land-shells of, It. 526 
Antilocapra , ii. 223 
ANTI LOCAPRI NAS, ii. 223 
Antilope, Post-Pliocene, i. 112 
in Brazilian caves, i. 144 
il. 223 
ii. 226 

Antiquity of the genera of insects, i. 166 
of the genera of land and fresh-water 
shells, i. 163 
Antrostomus , ii. 319 
Ant-thrushes, il. 297 
Anumbius. ii. 103 
ANURA, il. 414 
Anurosorex, ii. 190 
A onyx, ii. 199 
Apalis, ii. 258 
Apaloderma, ii. 314 
Apatura, li 474 

Aphanapteryx of Mauritius, i. 164 
li. 352 

Aphantocera , ii. 107 

Aphelotherium, European Eocene, i. 125 
Aphneus, li. 477 
Apkobus, il. 283 
APBREDODERIDAE, li. 425 
AphritU, il. 428 
li 549 


Aphriza t Ii. 356 
Aphysiadas , ii. 530 
Aphyocypris, ii. 452 
Aploccrus, ii. 224 
Aplodontia, ii. 236 
Aplonis , ii. 288 
Aplopelia , ii. 333 
Ajwdcmia, ii. 476 
Apugon, ii. 425 
Ap *asia, ii. 396 
APRASTADiE, ii. 396 
Aprosmictus, ii. 325 
'Aptenodytcs. ii. 366 

APTERYGID2E, ii. 369 i 

Apteryx . ii. 369 
Ajma, i{. 453 

A (pula, European Miocene, i. 161 
ii. 348 

AQUILINA3, ii. 348 
.Am, ii. 328 
Arachncchthra , ii. 276 
Arachnothera, ii. 277 
ARAMID/E, ii. 357 
Ammules , ii 352 
Aravina, ii. 357 
Aminiina, ii. 454 
ArborojthUu, ii. 338 
ARC ADAS, ii. 534 
Archaiomys, ii. 238 

ArcJueoptrryx, Bavarian Oolite, i. 163 
Archibutco, ii. 348 
Arctic shells, ii. 51S 

zone not a separate region, i. 68 
Arrtitis, ii. 195 
Arctordnw, ii. 176 
ArctocepJialus, ii. 202 
Arctocyon, European Eocene, i. 125 
ii. 206 

Arctodus, N. American Post-Pliocene, i. 130 
ii. 202 

Arctogale, ii. 195 

Arctamys, European Pliocene, i. 113 
ii. 235, 236 
Arctonyx . ii. 199 
Arctopithecus, ii. 244 
Arctothcrinm in Brazilian caves, i. 141 
8. American Pliocene, i. 146 
Anlea , ii. 309 
ARDEIPA2, ii. 359 
Ardistomus , ii. 490 
Argentina, ii. 488 
Arges, ii. 444 
AROONA UTI DAS ii. 505 
Argus pheasant, figure of, 1. 339 

peculiarity in display of plumage, and con- 
firmation of Mr. l)ai win’s views, i. 310 
Argusianus, il. 310 
Ar-pitor, ii. 489 
Argynnis, ii. 474 
Aricoris, ii. 476 
Aritlla, ii. 195 
Arinia , ii. 520 
Arion , ii. 517 
Aristobia, ii. 501 
Arius, il. 443 
Armadillos, ii. 245 
Amoglossus, il. 441 
Aromochelyt, ii. 408 
Arremon , iL 09 
Arrhenotua, ii. 501 
Artamia , li. 208 
ii. 271 
ii. 288 

ART AM IDAS, ii. 288 
Artamldea, ii. 269 

Artanus, ii. 288 ^ 
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Arthroleptis, ii. 421 

Artiodactyla, European Eocene, i. 120 
N. American Tertiary, i. 187 
S. American Pliocene, i. 140 
Artomyias, ii. 270 
Arundinicola , ii. 100 
Arvioola , European Pliocene, i. 113 
in Brazilian caves, i. 145 
S. American Pliocene, i. 147 
S. American Eocene, i. 148 
Arvicola, ii. 23a, 231 
Asio t ii. 350 
Aspergillum, ii. 537 
mAspidoparia , ii. 432 
Aspidorhinus, ii. 301 
Asp id ura , ii 374 
Aspius , ii. 453 
Aspredo, ii. 444 
Aspro , ii 425 
Astarte, ii 535 
As9Lith.es, ii. 501 
Astcrophys, ii. 421 
Asterophysus , ii. 443 
Asthcnodipsas, ii. 381 
Astrapit, ii. 274 
Ast ruble pus, ii. 444 
Astur , ii. 348 
Asfvrinn , ii. 348 
Astur inula, ii. 348 
ATE LEOPODIDA5, ii 440 
A teles, ii. 174 
Atelnpus, ii. 410 
A tela mis, ii. 312 
Aterica, ii. 474 
Athene, ii. 350 
Atherina , ii. 434 
Atfurrinirhthys, ii.434 
ATHKRINIIX®, ii. 434 
Atheris, ii. 380 
Athen/ra, ii. 240 
Athylax , Ii. 195 
Athyma, ii. 474 
ATLANTIDjE, ii. 631 
Atl > petes, ii. 284 
ATRAOTASPIDIUffi, ii. 333 
Atrartaspis, ii. 383 
Atretinm , ii. 375 
Atrichia, 209 
AT RICH 1 IDAS, ii 299 
Atropas, ii. 385 
Attaqis, ii. 354 
ATT ALINAS, ii. 293 
Atthis , ii. 108 
Atticora , ii. 281 
Attila, ii. 102 
Audhenaspis, ii. 443 

Auchenia , N. American Post-Plloceno, i. 130 
ii. 217 

Auchenipterus , ii. 443 

Auckland Islands, birds of, i 455 

Au pastes, ii. 103 

Auks, ii. 307 

Aulia, ii. 102 

Aulucodes, ii. 239 

Aulacoilon, ii. 239 

Aulacorhamphus , ii. 307 

Aulopoma, ii. 520 

Aulopyge, ii. 452 

Auricula, ii. 619, 527 

AURICULIDA2, ii. 518 

Auriparus, ii. 200 

Australia, physical features of. i. 337 
Australia and 8. America, supposed land con- 
nection between, i. 398 
Australian region, description of, i. 387 
zoological characteristics of, 1. 390 
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Australian region, mammalia of, i 390 
birds of, l. 39i 
reptiles of, 1. 890 
amphibia of, i. 397 
fresh-water fish of, i. 397 
summary of vertebrata of, i. 897 
supposed land-connection of with S. Ame- 
rica, i. 398 
insects of, i. 403 
lepidoptcra of, i. 404 
coleoptera of, i. 405 
land-shells of, i. 407 
sub-regions of, i. 408 
early history of, i. 405 
Australian sub-region, mammalia of, i. 488 
illustration of mammalia of, i. 439 
birds of, i. 440 

illustration of fauna of, i. 441 
Australian hedgehog, ii. 254 
Austro- Malay an sub-region, physical features 
of, i 388 
zoology of, i. 409 
Automolus, ii. 103 
AVICULIDA2, ii. 533 
I Avoccltubx, ii. 107 
j Avoccttinus, ii. 103 
Aye-aye, figure of, i. 273 
ii. 177 

Axiocerces, ii. 477 

Azores, visited by European birds, i. 17 
birds of, i. 207 
butterflies of, i. 207 
beetles of, i. 207, 209 
peculiarly modified birds of, 1. 207 
stragglers to, i. 208 
how stocked with animal life, i. 208 


B 

Babirusa of Celebes, peculiarities of, i. 428 
Babirusa, ii. 215 
Badger, figure of, i. 195 
Badis , ii. 433 
Bwotis, ii. 475 
Bagarius , ii. 443 
Jtagrichthys. ii. 442 
Bagroules, it 442 
Buqrus, ii. 442 m 

Bmrd, Professor, on fauna of Cape St. Lucas 
ii. 130 

on rcpicscntative birds of United States, 
' ii. 180 

Balaena, European Pliocene, i. 112 
ii. 207 

Balamiceps, ii. 300 

BAUffiNIMT, ii. 207 

lialamodon, European Pliocene, i. 112 

Jialfxmoptcra, 207 

Balaencrptcridce, ii. 207 

Bulea, ii. 510 

Baleariea, ii. 357 

Daly, Mr , on Phytopliaga of Japan, i. 280 
Danca, its peculiar species and solution of a 
problem in distribution, i. 3 0 
Band-flsli, ii. 435 
Bandicoots, ii. 250 
liarangia, ii. 199 
Harbatula, ii. 300 
Barbets, ii. 305 
Barbichthys, ii. 452 
Barbus, Ii. 451 
Barilivs , ii. 452 
Barissin, ii. 392 

Barriers, as nlfecting distribution, 1. 0 

permanence of, as utfecting distribution,!. 7 
to the dispersal of birds, i. 17 

o o 
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Baryphthcngus, ii. 313 
Haii/pua, ii. 492 
liasUeuteruA, it 279 
Basilomis, ii. 287 

Bassaris, il. 200 «' 

Batara, ii. 104 

Hates, Mr., on Carabidse of Japan, i. 228 
on Longicorns of Japan, i. 230 
Bathmodon, N. American Tertiary, i. 130 
Bathrodon, N. American Tertiary, i. 13J 
Bathyergef, ii. 23l 
13 ATOiOEl, ii. 402 
BATftAC&ID.®, ii. 431 
Batrachocephalus, ii. 443 
Balrachoseps , ii. 413 - 

* Batrackostomus, ii. 318 
Bats, powersof’ftlgtit of, i. 15 
classification of i. 87 
of New Zealand, i. 400 
Baucis , ii. 108 
Baza, ii 349 
BdeogaU , ii. 195 
Bearded Reudling, ii. 202 
‘ Bears, probable cause of absence of, from 
tropical Africa, i 291 
ii. 201 

Beaver, N. American Tertiary, *i 14o 
Beavers, ii. 234 
Bee-eaters, ii. 312 

Beetles, families selected for study, i. 105 
from the Lias, i. 107 
of Azores, i. 207 
of Japan, i. 228 

of 8 Temperate America, ii. 44 
BELEMNITIDAi. ii. 500 
Bclemnozijihlus, European Pliocene, i 112 
llclideus, ii. 252 
Bclinnnta , ii. 497 
Beludoiitichthys , ii. 441 
Belong ii. 450 
Belonesox, ii. 450 

Belt, Mr., his theory of a great Siberian lake 
during the glacial epoch, i. 218; ii £00 
on change of climate caused by diminu- 
tion of obliquity of ecliptic, i. 46G 
Beluga, ii. 209 
Bembecidium, ii. 489 
Berardius, ii. 208 
BcrenUomis, ii 317 
Bermudas, zoology of, ii 131 
Jiernicla „ ii. 303 
J'/rnicria, ii. 258 
BERYCIDj-E, ii 424 
Bewnornis, ii. 260 
Beitongia, ii. 251 
Bhringa , ii. 269 
Bhutanitis , ii. 479 
Bias, ii. 270 
Biatas , ii. 104 
Bibos , ii. 222 
Bison, ii. 222, 225 

Binney, Mr., on Air-breathing Molluscs of 
N. America, ii 528 
Birds, means of dispersal of, i 15 
dispersal of by winds, i. 10 
American, found in Europe, i 1G 
reaching the Azores, i. 17 
barriers to dispersal of, i. 17 
limited by forests, i. 17 
classification of, i. 93 
Miocene of Greece, i. 110 
extinct, i. 160 

fossil of Palwaretic region, i. 101 
European of Miocene period, 1. 101 
Eocene of Europe, i. 102 
relations of, i. 162 


Birds, extinct of North America, i. 163 
recently extinct In New Zealand, i. 104 
Cretaceous of N. America, 1. 104 
remains of in Hrazilian caves, i. 104 
recently extilict in Madagascar and the 
Mascarone Islands, i. 164 
cosmopolitan groups of, i. 170 
numerous Palaearctic genera, i. 183 
of the European Hub-region, i. 193 
.lortticru range of in Europe, i. 193 
of the zone of pine forests, I. 194 
of Iceland, i. 198 

of the Mediterranean sqb-region, i. 203 
of Malta, i. 200 (note) , f 

of tbs Azores, i. 207 ■ 
of ttie Cape Verd Islands, 1. 215 
' - of the Siberian sub-region, i. 219 
Oriental found in Siberia, i. 219 
extreme northern Asiatic, i. 219 
of northern Asiatic forests, i. 220 • 

of the Manchurian sub-region, i. 223 * 
Palo-arctic, genera of, in the Manchurian 
sub-region, i. 224 

Oriental genera of, in the Manchurian 
.£ub-region, i. 224 

characteristic of N.W. China and Mon- 
golia, i. 220 

tabic of Pahcarctic families of, i. 235 

of West Africa, i. 243 

list of Palcarctic genera of, i. 243 

of the Ethiopian region, i. 253 

of the East African sub-region, i. 2G0 

S. African, i 267 

genera of, peculiar to Madagascar, i. 275 
common to Madagascar and Oriental or 
Ethiopian regions, i. 270 
species common to Madagascar and Africa 
or Asia, i. 277 

table of Ethiopian families of, i. 295 
table of Ethiopian genera of, i. 300 
of the Oriental region, i. 310 
of the Indian sub-region, i. 323 
Oriental genera of in Central Indin, i. 324 
Palcarctic and Ethiopian genera iu 
Central India, i. 325 
of Ceylon, i. 327 

of the Indo-Chinese sub region, i. 330 
of the Indo-Mulayan sub-region, i 337 
illustiatinn of peculiar Malayan, l. 339 
of the Philippine Islands, i. 340 
table of Oriental families of, i 300 
table of Oriental genera of, i. 375 
of Australian region, i. 391 
specially organized Australian families of, 
i. 392 

of tho Papuan Islands, i. 410 

peculiarities of, i. 413 r 

brilliant colours of, 1. 413 

remarkable forms of, i. 414 

of the Moluccas, i. 418 

peculiarities of, i. 421 

of tho Timor group, i. 4i3 

of Celebes, i. 428 

of Australia, i. 440 

of New Zealand, i. 451 

peculiar to New Zealand, i. 452 

of Norfolk Island, i. 453 

of Lord Howe’s Island, i. 453 

of the Chatham Islands, i. 454 

of the Auckland Islands, i. 455 

table of families of Australian, l. 471 

table of genera of Australian, i. 478 

of the Neotropical region, ii. 6 

distinctive characters of Neotropical, ii. 7 

or the Mexican sub region, ii. 52 

of the Arftilles, il. 04 
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Birds, table Of distribution of, ii. 68 

table of families of Neotropical, ii. 86 
table of genera of Neotropical, ii. 86 
of the Nearctic region, ii. -116 
list of typical genera of, ii. 118 
. of California, iX. 127 
of Central N. America, ii. 130- 
of Eastern United States, ii. 132 
Of Canada, ii. 136 

table- of Neurotic families of, ii. 141 
table of Nearctic genera of, ii. 14S 
and Mammals, parallelism of distribution 
ob ii 545 

e lines -of migration of, ii. 545 

peculiar development of, in islands, ii. 
516 

contrast of distribution in tropical, and 
temperate oceanic islauds, ii. 546 ’ 
Biziura, ii. 364 
Blacicus, ii. 102 
Bl*ek ape of Celebes, i.. 427 
Bland, Mr. Thomas, on Antillean land-shells, 
ii. 10 
ii. 520 

Stanford, Mr. W. T., on the 11 Indian ” 
region, i. 60 

on relations of Indian sub- region with 
Africa, i. 3*21 

Blapsidium, Oolitic insect, i. 1G7 

Blarina, ii. 191 

Blauneria, ii. 519 

SLENNID2K, ii. 431 

Blennwps, it 431 

Blenmus , ii. 431 

Blethisa, ii. 489 

Blind burrowing snakes, ii. 372 
Bluiit-hcads, ii. 380 

Blyth, Mr., on zoological regions, i. CO 

on the relations of Indian sub-region with 
Africa, i. 321 
Boa, ii. 381 
Bo/fdon, ii. 380 
Boas, ii. 381 
Bola , ii. 452 
Bolborhi/nchus, ii. 328 
Boleosovia , ii. 4*25 
BOMUlNATORIDiE, ii. 410 
Bambinator, ii. 417 
Bonasa, ii. 339 
Bonnet-limpets, ii. 511 
Bony Pikes, ii 459 
Bootherium, ii. 225 

Borneo, probable recent changes in, L 357 
Bos, Post-Pliocene, i. 112 
Indian Miocene, i. 122 
tdi. 222, 225 
Botaurus, ii. 959 
Bothidodon , ii. 215 
Botia , ii. 453 

Bourbon, zoology of, i. 260 
reptiles of, i. 281 
Bourcieria, ii. 108 
ii. 52 1 

BovUlce, European Miocene, i. 120 
BOVID2E, ii. 221 
BOVINAS, ii. 222 
Brachinus, ii. 489 
B il ACHIOPOD A, ii. 632 
Brachiurophis, ii. 883 
Brachiurus, ii. 175 
Brachyalestes, ii. 445 
Brachycephalus , ii 414 
Brachygalba, ii. 311 
Brachylophus, ii. 401 
Brachymtles, ii. 397 
Bracnymtrus , ii 416 


Brachymys, European Miocene, I. 120 
ii. 232 
ii. 236 

tyrachymystax, ii. 447 
Brachypteryx, ii. 256 
Brachyptemus, ii. 303 
Brachytarsomys , ii. 230 
Brachypttracias , ii. 312 
Brachyrhamphus, li. 367 
BradyOatea, ii.'413 
Bradycellu8 , ii. 489 
Bradyurnis , ii. 271 • 

H A Al) YPoDlDyE, ii. 244 
Bradyptetus , ii 258 
iiradypus , ii. 244 
Brady his, ii. 489 
Brama , ii. 429- 

Bramatherium „ .Miocene of Perim Island, 1. 122 
it. 228 : 

Branch fasten ii. 442 
Branla, ii. 364 
BRASSOLIDAS, ii. 472 
Brassulis, ii 472 
Brazilian cave-fauna, i. 143 
remarks on, i. 145 

Brazilian sub-region, description of, ii. 21 
mammalia of, iL 23 
biids of, ii. 24 

illustration of mammalia of, li. 23 
illustration of birds of, ii. 28 
islands of, ii. 29 
Breviceps, ii. 410 , 

Breyerta boHnensis, Carboniferous insect, i. 168 

Britain, peculiar species in, i 197 

British Isles, zoology of, i. 11*7 

Broad-bill, Malayan, figure of, i. 340 

Bioad-bills, ii. 294 

Bronchocela , ii. 402 

Brontes, ii. 444 

Brontotheriila:, N. American Tertiary, i. 137 

Brontotherium, N. American Tertiary. L 137 

Brotogerys , ii. 32S 

Brush-turki*ys, ii. 341 

Brycon, ii. 415 

liryconuj 8, ii. 445 

Bryttus, ii. 425 

Buarreman , ii. 99 

Bubahis, ii. 222 

Bubo, European Miocene, i. 162 
ii. 360 

BUCCINIDJE, fi. 607 
Jhtccinum, ii. 607 
Bucco, ii. 310 
BUCCON1DAS, ii. 310 
Bucephula, ii 304 
Bucephalus, if. 379 
Buceros, ii 317 
HUCEKOTIDAS, ii. 316 
Bucorvus, ii. 317 
Budorca8, ii. 224 
Bui-oumjMi, ii. 224 
Budytes, ii. 290 
Buffaloes, ii. 221 
Bufo, ii 416 
BUFONIDA3, ii. 415 
Bulbuls, it 267 
HULL1DA2, li. 530 
Buliminus, ii. 514 
Ituli mulv.8, ii. 514 
Bu'imus, Eocene, i. 169 
ii. 514, 623 

Bunielurus, N American Tertiary, i. 134 
Jiunqanu, ii. 383 
Bungia, ii. 452 
Bnnocephalichthys, ii. 444 
Bunocephalus, ii. 444 
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Buphaga, ii. 288 

buprestidas, u. 405 

Buprestidium, Oolitic insect, L 107 
Bnsarellua, ii. 348 
Bush-shrikes, ii. 297 
Bustards, ii. 350 
Uutalis, ii. 270 
Butastur, ii. 348 
Buteo , il. 348 
Buteogallu s, ii. 348 
BUTEONINA5, ii. 348 
Buteola, ii. 348 
Buthraupis , ii. 98 
ButterAies, arrangement of, i. 103 
Paliearctic, i 187 
of Central Europe, i. 190 
of the Mediterranean sub-region, i. 205 
of Azores, i. 207 

peculiar to Siberian sub-region, i. 220 
of Japan and North China, i. 227 
of the Ethiopian region, i. 255 
number of Ethiopian species, i. 250 
of Indo-Malay sub-region, i. 342 
of the Australian region, 1. 404 
of the Austro-Malay sub-region, i. 404 
of the Moluccas, 1. 419 
of Celebes, peculiarities of, i. 434 
of New Zealand, i. 457 
ii. 470 

general remarks on the distribution of, ii. 
483 

fossil, ii. 486 

of 8. Temperate America, il. 43 
Bycanistes, ii. 317 


Cabalus, ii. 352 
Cabritci, ii. 391 
Cacatva, ii. 325 
CACATUIDJE, ii. 824 
Caccabis, ii. 339 
Cachius, ii. 453 
Cacomantis, ii. 309 
Cacophls, ii. 383 
Cacopitta, ii. 261 
Cacopus, ii. 410 
Cacotus, ii. 417 
Cactomis, ii. 284 

Cadurcotherium , European Eocene, i. 125 
Catrilia , ii. 411 
CA5CILIAD2E, ii. 411 
Ctrcum, ii 509 

Catlodon, in Brazilian cavea, i. 14 r > 
Ccelogenys, in Brazilian caves, i. 144 
fl. 241 

Canopithccus, European Eocene, i. 124 
Ccrntropus , ii. 445 

Cainotherium, European Miocene, i. 120 
European Eocene, i. 126 
Cairina, ii. 364 
Caica, ii. 328 
Calamanthna, il. 258 
Calamaria, ii. 374 
CALAMARIIDAS, il. 874 
CaJamodon, N. American Eocene, i. 139 
Calamndvs , il. 258 
Calamoherpinac, ii. 287 
Calamoichthys , ii. 458 
Colamoapiza, ii. 285 
Calandrella, ii. 289 
Calao, 11.817 
Caiaihu*. ii. 489 
Culedontca . ii. 487 


Calendula, ii. 269 
Calicalicu8, ii. 271 
Calictis, ii. 195 
Calidris, ii. 353 
Caliecthrus, ii 309 

California, illustration of zoology of, ii. 128 
Californian sub-region, ii. 127 
mammalia of, ii. 127 
birds of, ii. 127 
reptiles of, ii. 128 
amphibia of, ii. 128 
fresh -water Ashes of, ii. 123 
Caligo, ii. 472 
Valtnatja, ii. 479 
Calisto, ii. 471 
Callcsas, ii. 287 
Callia , ii. 521 
Callichroma, ii. 501 
Callichrous, ii. 442 
Callichtht/8 , ii 444 
Callida, ii. 490 
Callidryas, ii. 478 
Callionymus, ii. 430 
Callio))e, ii. 259 
Callipepla , ii. 339 
Calliperidia, ii. 10S 
Calliphlox, ii. 198 
Callirhynus, ii. 376 
Callisaurus, ii. 401 
Calliste , ii. 98 
Callisthenus, ii. 489 
Callithea, ii. 474 

Callithrix, in Brazilian caves, i. 184 
ii. 175 
ii. 178 

Calluccplialus , ii. 204 
Callochen , ii. 363 
Callomystax, ii. 443 
Callophis, ii. 388 
Calluphysus, ii. 443 
Callup isles, ii. 390 
Callorhinus, ii. 202 
Calloselasma, ii 385 
Call(j8UHC, ii. 478 
Callula, ii. 416 
Calobutes, ii. 200 
Calocitta , ii. 273 
Calodrovias, ii. 344 
Catenas, ii. 333 
Caloperdix, ii. 339 
Calophena, ii. 490 
Culopsitta, ii. 325 
Caloragia, ii. 875 
Calorhamphvs, ii SOG 
Calornis, ii. 288 

Valosoma, ii. 489 , 

Calostethus, ii 419 
Calotes, ii. 402 
Calothorax, ii. 108 
Calydna, ii. 476 
Calypte, ii. 108 
Calyj)toce])halus, il. 421 
Calyptomena, ii 295 
Calgjftorhynchus, ii. 825 
CALYPTRjEIDAS, II. 512 
Calyptvra, ii. 102 
Camarhynchus, ii. 284 
Camaroptera, ii. 258 
Camel, fossil In Indian Miocene, 1. 122 
birth-place and migrations of, i. 155 
Paleearctic, i. 182 

Camelicte, essentially extra-tropical, 1. 112 
N. American Tertiary, i. 138 
CAMELID^, ii. 216 
CAMELuPABDALIDjG, 11. 221 
Camelopardalis i, Miocene of Greece, i. 118 « 
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Camelopardalis , Indian Miocene, i. 122 
ii. 221 

Camelotherium, S. American Pliocene, i. 147 
it. 217 

Camels, ii. 210 
Camelus, il. 210 
Camena, ii. 477 
Camprphnga, ii. 269 
CAMPEPHAGlDfi, ii. 263 
Campephilus, ii. 303 
Canipsienfpis, ii. 101 
Camptolaimus, ii 301 
CampylopUrus, ii 107 
djfLmpylarhynchus ii. 264 
Canadian sub-region, mammalia of, ii. 135 
birds of, ii. 136 
reptiles and fishes of, ii. 137 
insects of, ii. 137 
Canaries, birds of, i. 20S 
beetles of, i- 209 
Canrrovia, ii. 359 

Canidai, European Miocene, i. 118 
European Eocene, i. 125 
N. American Tertiary, i. 134 
remarkable S. African, i. 207 
CAN! DAS, ii. 197 
Canis, European Pliocene, i. 112 
Post- Pliocene, i. 112 
European Miocene, i. 118 
Indian Miocene, i. 121 
European Eocene, i. 125 
N. American Post-Pliocene, i. 129 
N. American Tertiary, i. 134, 135 
in Brazilian caves, i. 144 
S. American Pliocene, i. 146 
ii. 197 

Cantharus , ii. 427 
Cantoi'ia, ii. 376 
Cape Ant-eater, ii. 246 

Cape of Good Hope, peculiar flora and fauns 
of, i. 206 

Cape Vcrd Islands, zoology of, i. 214 
Cape-hare, S. African, i 267 
Cnpito, ii. 306 
CAPI rONINfi, ii. 306 
Capoeta, ii. 451 
Capra, ii. 224, 225 
Capr coins, ii. 219 
CAPRIMULGIDfi, ii. 319 
Caprimulgus , ii. 319 
UAPRJN.fi, ii. 224 
Capromys, ii. 238 
Capys, ii. 477 
CAllABlDfi. ii 488 
Carabus, ii. 488 
489 

CARANGIDfi, ii. 429 
CarassivA, ii. 451 
CARCHARIlDfi, ii. 460 
Carcineutes, ii. 316 
Cardellina, ii. 279 
CARDIADfi, ii. 535 
CardinaHs, ii. 2S5 

Cardindus , 8 . American Pliocene, i. 147 
Cardiopthalmus, ii. 492 
Cardita, ii. 535 
Carenum, ii. 490 
Cariama , Brazilian caves, i. 164 
ii. 357 

CARIAMIDfi, ii. 357 
Caridonax, ii. 316 
Carlia, ii. 397 

Carnivora of European Pliocene, i. 112 
Miocene of Greece, i. 115 
European Miocene, i. 118 
Indian Miocene, i. 121 


Carnivora, European Eocene, i. 125 
N. American Post-Pliocene, 1. 129 
X. American Tertiary, i. 184 
of Brazilian caves, i. 144 
S. American Pliocene, i. 146 
Carnivora, classification of, I. 88 
antiquity of, i. 153 
of the Palararctic region, i. 182 
list of Pakearctic genera of, i. 240 
list of Ethiopian genera of, i. 302 
range of Oriental genera of, 1. 373 
list of Australian genera of, i. 476 
CARNIVORA, ii. 192 

general remarks on the distribution of, 
204 

range of, in time, ii. 206 
summary and conclusion, ii. 541 
Caroline Islands, birds of, i. 444 
Carpenter, Dr. Philip, on Panama shells, il. 
20 

Carpiodes, ii. 451 
Carpococcyx, ii. 309 
Carpodacus, ii. 285 
Carpodectes, ii. 1«2, 294 
Carpophaga , ii. 332 
Carterodon in Brazilian caves, 1. 145 
ii. 239 

Cams, and Gcrstoekcr on classification of 
animals, i. 85 

Professor, on classification of the Cetacea, 
i. 88 

Carychium, ii. 519 
Casurca, ii. 3G3 
Cascelius, ii. 492 
Casiomis, ii. 102, 293 
Cnsoryx, N. American Tertiary, i. 138 
ii. 225 

Casnonio., ii. 489 
Cassiculus, ii. 282 
Cassicus, ii. 282 
Cussidaria , ii. 507 
Cassidix, ii. 283 
Cassmia , ii. 270 
Cassowaries, ii. 368 
Castalia, ii. 534 
Castnia, ii. 4S1 
CASTNIIDfi, ii. 491 
Castor, European Pliocene, i. 113 
European Miocene, i. 120 
ii. 234 

CASTORIDfi, ii. 234 
Castoroidet, ii. 234 
Casuarius, ii. 369 
CASUAUIIDfi, ii. 308 
Catadromus , ii. 490 
Catugramna , ii. 474 
Catamblyrhynchus, ii. 285 
Catamenia, ii. 285 
Catascopvs, ii. 489 
ii. 491 

Cataulus, ii. 520 
Catharistes, ii. 346 
Cathartes, Brazilian caves, 1. 124 
ii. 340 

Cathams, ii. 256 
Catherpes, ii. 264 
Catla, ii. 451 
Catoblepaa , ii. 224 
Catodon, ii. 208 
Catodontida}, ii. 207 
Catopra, ii. 433 
Catoprion, ii. 446 
Catostomvs, ii. 451 
Catoxantha, ii. 496 
Catriscva, ii. 258 
Cats, il. 192 
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Cave-fauna of Brazil, i. 143 
Cavia, European Miocene, i. 121 
in Brazilian caves, i. 144 
8. American Pliocene, i. 147 
li. 241 

Cavies, ii 241 
CAVIIDA2. ii. 241 
CEBlDiE, ii. 174 

Celwhairus, European Eocene, i. 120 
ii. 215 

Celus in Brazilian caves, i. 144 
ii. 174 
ii. 178 

C> cinn, ii. 521 

Celebes, physical features of, i. 389 
mammalia of, i. 420 
birds of, i. 428 
inserts of, i. 434 
origin of fauna of, L 436 
Celestas, ii. 327 
Celcus, ii. 303 
Celia, ii. 489 
Cenchris , ii. 385 
Centctes, ii. 188 

Centetidm , European Miocene, i. 118 

CENTETIDAS, ii. 188 

Centrarchu8 , ii. 425 

CENTRISCIDA?, ii. 436 

Centriscus , ii. 436 

Centntrs, ii. 101, 291 

Cevfrocerms, ii. 339 

( \ntrolabrus, ii. 437 

Centrolopkus, ii. 429 

Centromochliis, ii. 443 

Centronotus , ii. 431 

Centropvs, ii. 309 

Centronyx, ii. 286 

Centrojtyx , ii. 390 

Centurus, ii. 303 

Cephale.pis, ii. 108 

Ccphalopeltis , ii. 389 

CEPHALOPHINA?, ii. 224 

Cephalophus, ii. 224 

CEPHALOPODA, ii. 605 

Cephalopterus, ii. 103, 294 

Cephalopyrus, ii. 266 

Cepola, ii. 435 

CE POL IDA?, ii 435 

CEKAMBYCI DAS, ii. 498 

Ceratichthys, ii 452 

Ceratina, ii. 470 

Ceratodus, remarkable Australian fish, i. 397 

Ceratodus, ii. 458 

Ceratohyla, ii. 418 

Ceratophora , ii. 402 

Cemtophorus, ii. 501 

Ceratophrys , ii. 420 

Crratoptera , ii. 463 

Ceratorhina, ii. 367 

Ceratorhinm , ii. 213 

Ceratotherium , ii. 213 

Cerberus , ii. 376 

Cercaspis , ii. 380 

Cerchneia, ii. 34 » 

Cercocebvs, ii. 173 
Cercolabes in Brazilian caves, i. 145 
ii. 240 

CERCOLABIDjE, ii. 239 
Cercolepte8, ii. 200 
Cercrmacra , ii. 104 
Cercomela , fi. 260 
Cercomya . ii. 239 

Cercofrithecus in European Pliocene, i. 112 

Cercosavm, ii. 894 
CBRC08AURIDAS, ii 894 


CereopsU , ii. 363 
Ceriornis, ii. 340 
CERITHIADAE, ii. 509 
Certhia , ii. 264 
Certhidea, ii. 278 
CEltTllIIDAS, ii. 264 
CerthilauiUi , ii. 289 
Certhiola, ii. 278 
Certhiparus, ii. 266 
Cert icapra, ii. 224 

CERVICAPRINA?, ii 224 v 

Ccrvidce, European Miocene, i. 120 
birth-place and migrations of, i* 155 
CERVi DAS, ii. 218 ^ . 

Cervulus , ii. 219 

Cervus, European Pliocene, i. 113 

Indian Pliocene and Miocene, i. 122 
N. American Post-Pliocene i. 130 
N. American Tertiary, i. 188 
in Brazilian caves, i. 144 
S. American Pliocene, i. 147 * 

ii. 219 

Ceryle, ii 316 

CESTKACJONTIDA2. ii 461 
Cetacea, European Pliocene, i. 112 
European Miocene, i. 119 
N. American Post-Pliocene, i. 130 
N. American Tertiary, i. 140 
Cetacea, classification of, i. 89 
range of Oriental genus, i. 374 
CETACEA, ii. 207 
i Cethosia., ii. 474 
CETON11DA2, ii. 494 
! Cetopsis, ii. 443 
Cettia, ii. 258 
Centhmocluires, ii. 309 
Ceycopsis, ii. 316 

Ceylon and Malaya, resemblance of insects of 
327 

j Ceylonese sub-region, i. 326 
mam m alia of, i. 327 
birds of, i. 327 
reptiles of, i. 327 
amphibia of, i. 327 
insects of, i. 327 

past history of, as indicated by its fauna, 
i 328 
Ceyx, ii. 316 
Cham, ii. 441 
Channarrhorni8 , ii. 259 
Cfuemepdia, 333 
ChasrocamiHi, ii. 482 
Chcetobmnckus, ii. 439 
Chcetocerma , ii. 108 
ii. 249 

Chcetodon, ii 427 # 

Clicrtomys, ii. 240 * 

Cheetop8, il 256 
Cfurtoptila, ii. 276 
Chcetorhynchus , ii 269 
Chcetostomus, ii. 444 
Chcctura , ii. 320 
Chcetusia, il 350 
Chalceus, ii. 445 
CHALCIDAi, ii 393 
Chalcinopsis, ii. 445 
Chalcinus, ii. 445 
CKulcis, ii. 893 
Chalcochloria, il. 189 
Chalcopdia, ii. 333 
Chalcophaps, ii. 833 
Chalco8tetha , ii 276 
Chalicomys, European Pliocene, i. 113 
Chalicotheriim, European Miocene, i. 119 
Indian Miocene, i. 122 
fossil id N. China, L 128 
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Chtmasleo, N. American Eocene, i. 165 
Chalyburt , ii. 107 
Chamcea, il. 264 
CHAMfilDfi, il. 264 
CHAMfiLKONIDfi, ii. 402 
Chameleons, iL 402 
Chamcepetes, ii. 343 
Chamceospiza, ii. 284 
Chamremura , ii. 394 
CHAMfiSAURIDfi, ii. 304 
Chammzg^x. 104 
CHAMTOfi, ii. 534 
Chamoij^ftgure of, i. 195 

% ChT,moatrea, ii. 536 
Chanodichthys, ii. 453 
CHARAOlNIDfi, ii. 444 
Characodon , ii 450 
CKARADRIIDfi, ii. 355 
Ch iradrius, ii. 356 
Ch l rim, ii 373 
Charis, ii. 476 
Charitnrnis, il. 274 
Charmosyna , ii. 327 
Chiskmpis, ii. 271 
Chasmodts, ii. 431 
Chusmorhynchus, ii. 103, 294 
Chatarrhan, ii. 201 
Chatham Islands, birds of, i 454 
Chatterers, ii. 293 
Chaulcl ifmus, ii. 364 ' 

Chnum, ii. 361 
Chaunonatus, ii. 272 
ChnunoprortiLS, ii. 284 
Chela, ii 453 
Chelemys, ii. 408 
Chdidon, il 281 
Cheluiaptrra, ii. 311 
Chelidnrynx, ii. 271 
Chelndina , ii. 408 
Chdomeles ii 397 
Chdone, ii. 409 

Ch”. Ionia, classification df, i. 100 
CHKLONIA, ii. 407 

remarks on the distribution of, ii. 410 
fossil, ii 410 
CIIELONIlDfi, ii. 400 
GHELYDID.fi, ii. 408 
Chdydabatrochus, ii. 416 
Chelydra . European Pliocene, i. 165 
ii. 40S 

Chelys, ii. 408 
ChenaloiMiz , ii 363 
Cftcra, ii. 286 
Chenirw, ii. 408 
Chrrsydrus, ii. 382 

Ghcvrotain %f Malaya, figure of, i. 336 
Ghevrotains, ii. 218 
Chutvwhi. ii. 307 
Chiasogmthus , ii. 403 
Chibia, ii. 260 
Chilabothms , ii. 381 
Chili should not be placed in the Palaarctic or 
Nearctic regions, i. 63 

Chili and Temperate S. America, distribution 
of Carabidee in, ii. 402 
Chilian Andes, illustration of zoology of, 

40 

Chilian sub-region, ii. 36 
mammalia of, ii. 36 
birds of, ii. 37 

illustration of zoology of, ii. 40 
reptiles and amphibia of, ii. 40 
fresh-water fishes of, il 42 
insects of, il. 42 

origin and migrations of insects of, it. 47 


Chili, islands of, ii. 40 
| Chilinia , ii. 518 
Chilobranchus, ii. 456 
Chilomeniscus, ii. 375 
Chimasra, ii. 460 
CHIMfiRIDfi, ii. 460 

China, fossil mammals in, resembling thosi 
of Indian and European Miocene, i. 

362 

North, mammalia of, i. 222 
Chinchilla , ii. 237 

Chinchillida in Brazilian caves, i. 145 
9. American Pliocene, i. 147 
Pliocene of Antilles, i. 148 
I CHINCHILLIDfi, ii. 237 
| Chioglossa, ii. 413 
Chionahas, ii. 471 
| CHlONIDIDfi, ii. 354 
i Chionis, ii. 364 
CHIROCENTRID.fi, ii 454 
CHIllOCOLIDfi, ii. 303 
Chirodon , ii. 445 
Chirodryns, ii. 418 
Chirogukus, ii. 176 
Chirokplcs, ii. 421 
Chiromcichfcris, ii. 102, L92 
Chirommitis, ii. 419 
CHIROMYIDfi, ii. 177 
Chironcctes, ii. 248 
Chiroptem, classification of, i. 87 
list of Palsearetic genera of, i. C39 
list, of Ethiopian genera of, i. 300 
range of Oriental genera of, i. 371 
list of Australian genera of, i. 475 
Chiroptrra , European Eocene, i. 125 
in Brazilian eaves, i. 144 
CHIROPTERA, ii. 181 

remarks on the distribution of, ii. 185 
fossil, ii. 185 

summary and conclusion, il 441 
Chirotcs, ii. 388 
CHIROTIDfi, ii. 388 
Chiroriphin, ii. 102, 292 
CIIITONIDfi, ii. 512 
Chittya, ii. 519 
Chlasnius, ii. 489 
Chlamydodera , ii. 275 
Chlamydophorus, ii. 246 
Chlamydothmum, ii. 246 
in Brazilian caves, i. 145 
Chlenasicus, ii. 262 
ChloepJutga , ii. 363 
Chlorochrysn, ii. 98 
ii. 09 

ChloroMT^s, ii. 303 
Chlonrphanrs, ii. 278 
ChlorophonUt, ii. 98 
ii. 90 

Chloropipo , ii. 102 
Chloro&piza , ii. 283 
Chlorospingus , ii. 99 
ii. 100 

Chlorostilbon , il. 109 
Choanomphnlus, ii. 518 
Choanopona, ii. 521 

IKwromorns, European Miocene, i. 119 
Chairopotamus, European Eocene, L 126 
ii. 215 

Chixropus, il. 250 

I'hccrothtrinm, Indian Miocene, i. 122 

Cholcrpus, ii. 244 

Chologastcs , ii. 450 

Cholomis, ii. 262 

Chondestes, ii. 28 j 

Chondropoma, ii. 521 

CHONDROPTER\GII, ii. 46 
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CH0NDR08TEI, ii. 459 
Chondrostoma , ii. 452 
Choiieziphius, European Pliocene, i. 112 
ChordeiUs, ii. 320 
Chough, Alpine, figure of, i. 195 
Choughs, ii. 274 
CHROMIDA2, ii. 438 
Chromis, ii. 438 
Chrysichthys, ii. 442 
Chrysobronchus, ii. 108 
Chrusoeoccyx , ii. 310 
CHRYSOCHLORIDA5, ti. 169 
Chrysochloris , ii. 189 
Chrysncolaptes, ii. 303 
Chnjsocyon, ii. 197 
Chrysolampis, ii. 10S 
Chryaomitris, ii. 283 
Chryaopelea , ii. 370 
Ckrysophrya, ii. 427 
Chrysoptilua, ii. 303 
Cnrysothrix, ii. 175 
Chry 80 tis , ii. 328 
Chrysuronia, ii. 109 
Chthonicola, ii. 258 
Ciccaba, ii. 350 
Cichla, ii. 439 
Cichladusa, ii. 261 
Cichlopsia, ii. 260 
Cicigna, ii. 392 
Cicindela , ii. 486 
CICINDELIDiE, ii. 486 
Cidnnnrua, ii 275 
Ciconia , ii. 360 
dconiidas, ii. 360 
OINCLID.fi, ii. 202 
Clnclocerthia , ii. 266 
Cinclodes , ii. 103 
Cindorhamphus, ii. 260 
Cincloaoma, ii. 261 
Cinclus, ii. 263 
Cinnicerthia, ii. 264 
Cinnyricinclus, ii. 276 
ii. 288 

CinoaUmon, ii. 408 
Cinyxia, ii. 408 
Cionella , ii. 515 
Circaetua , ii. 34S 
Circe, ii. 109 

Circumpolar zones, objections to system of, 
i. 67 

Circua, ii. 347 
Cirrhina, ii. 451 
CIRRHITIDfi, ii 427 
Cirrhochroa, ii. 474 
CiRRHOSTOMI, ii. 464 
Cisaa, ii. 273 
Cissopis, ii. 99 
Cieticola, ii. 257 
Ciatothonia , ti. 263 
Vistula, ii. 521 
CUhara , it 508 
Citharinva , ii. 445 
Cittura, ii. 816 
Cladognathus, il. 493 
Clais, 11. 108 
Clam-shells, ii. 536 
Clariaa, 11. 441 
Clarotea, ii. 442 

Classification as affecting the study of distri- 
bution, I. 83 
Claudius, ti. 408 
Ctoueilia, Eocene, i. 169 
ii. 514 

CUroms, 11. 472 
Clibanomit, ii. 108 
ClimacterU, 11. 265 


Climate, as a limit to the range of mammalia, 
i. 11 

gradual change of, before the glacial epoch, 
i. 41 

Clinteria, ii. 494 
CLIONIDfi, ii. 531 
Clostophis, ii. 520 
Clupea , ii. 454 
CLUPEIDfi, ii. 454 
Clyvania, ii. 209 
Clypcicterus, ii. 282 
Clytoctantes, ii. 104 
Clytolcena, ii. 108 
Clytus , ii. 501 
Cnidoglania, ii. 441 
Cnipodectes, ii. 101 
Cnipolcgus , ii. 101. 291 
Cobitis, ii. 453 
Cobras, ii. 382 
Coccothrausles, ii. 284 
Coccygus, ii. 309 
Coccystcs , ii. 310 
Cochlogfiathus, ii. 452 
Cochlostyla , il. 514 
Cochlothraustes , ii. 309 
Coclioa, ii. 269 
Cockatoos, ii. 324 
Cockles, ii. 535 
Cocos Islands, bird of, li. 60 
Cocytia, ii. 481 
Cfdigcna, ii. 107 
Caledon, ii. 245 
Calonotus, ii. 457 
Ccelopeltis, ii. 377 
Ccdosterna, ii. 501 
Canonymjiha , ii. 471 
Ccereba, ii. 278 
C(ERE131Dfi, ii. 278 
Cogia, ii. 208 
Colaptcs, ii. 304 

Coleoptcra, families selected for study, i 108 
Palaearctic, 1. 188 

number of Palaearctic species, i. 189 
of Central Europe, i. 196 
of the Mediterranean sub-region, 1. 205 
of the Capo Verd Islands, i. 215 
of the Ethiopian region, i. 256 
S. African, i. 268 
of Madagascar, i. 282, 283 
of the Oriental region, l. 319 
of Indo-Malay sub-region, i. 842 
of the Australian region, i. 405 
affinity of Australian and South American, 
i. 406, 407 
of Celebes, i. 435 
of New Zealand, i. 457 
of tho Neotropical region, iii- 15 
of S. Temperate America, ii. 44 
of the Mexican sub-region, ii. 56 
of the Antilles, ii. 74 
of the Ncarctic region, iL 123 
COLEOPTERA, ii. 486 

general observations on tho distribution 
of, ii. 602 (see also Beetles) 

Colias , ii. 478 
Colies, ii. 307 
COLIIDfi, ii. 307 
Coliua, ii. 307 
Coliuapasaer, ii. 286 
Collocalia, European Miocene, L 101 
ii. 320 

Colluricincla, ii. 272 
Collyris, ii. 486, 487 
Colobua, European Miocene, i. 117 
ii. 172 t 
Colcenia, il. 474 
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CuloiLuctras, N. American Terii.iry, i. 133 
Colopterus, ii. 101 

Colossochely8 of Indian Miocene, i. 123, 105 

Colpodes, ii. 489 

Coluber , ii. 375 

COLUBRIDAS, ii. 375 

COLUBRINA5, ii. 373 

Colnmbae, classification of, i. 96 

range ol' Palasarciic genera of, i. 248 
range of Ethiopian genera of, i. 31 1 
rsugtf of Oriental genera of, i. 384 
range of Australian genera of, i. 4S5 
ColwmM fii. 832 
• COLtfMBjE, ii. 331 

general remarks on the distribution of, 
ii 335 

COLUMBINE, ii. 331 
Columhula, ii 333 
Columna, ii. 516 
COLYMBID/E, ii. 366 
Oblymbvs, ii. 366 
COMEPIIOR£D,E, ii. 432 
Comephorns , ii. 549 
Comoro islands, /.oology of, i. 281 
Compsosomn, ii 98, 375 
COXCUIFYR ii. 533 
Condyluru, ii. iSM 
Cones, ii. 5 im 
Conger, ii. 456 
CONIDJE, ii 508 
Coniro'strum, ii. 278 
Conog natha, ii 496 
Conophaga, ii. 100 
CONOPHAGINAS, ii. 291 
Conophis, ii. 375 
Conopias , ii. 101 
Conorhynckus, ii 443 
Conostoma, ii. 262 
Continents, distribution of, i. 37 
recent changes of, i. 38 

Continental extension in Mesozoic times, i 156 

Contopu *, ii. 102, 291 

CONURIDA2, ii, 327 

Conurus. n. 328 

Conus, ii. 508 

Copea, ii. 416 

Cophnscincus, ii 397 

CopuLoglanis, ii 441 

Coptodera, ii. 489, 492 

Copurus , ii. 101 

Capsychus, ii. 259 

Coracias, ii. 311 

CORAOIIDiE, ii. 311 

Coracopsis, ii. 328 

Corades, ii. 471 

Comllus, ii. 381 

Corbis, ii. 53* 

Cordylosaurus, ii. 391 
Cordylus, ii. 392 
Coregonus , ii. 447 
Coriphilus, ii. 327 
Coris , ii. 437 
Coronella , ii. 375 
CORONELLINjE, ii. 375 
Coronis, ii. 4S1 
Comufer , ii. 419 
COR VI DAS, ii. 272 
Corvina, li. 428 
CorvineUa, il. 272 
CcrvuUur, ii. 274 
Corvus, European Miocene, i. 161 
11. 274 

Corydalla, ii. 200 
Cor-fdon, ii. 295 
Corynopoma, ii. 445 
Coryphistera, il. 103 


Coryphodon, European Eocene, i. 126 

Coryphospingus , il 28 4 

Corythaix, ii. 307 

Corythopis, ii. 100 

Corythornis, ii. 316 

Cosmeteira, ii. 277 

Cosmetornis, ii. 320 

Cosmopolitan groups enumerated, i. 175 

Cossypha, ii. 256 

Cotinga, ii. 102, 294 

COT1NGIDA5, ii 293 

Cottus, ii. 428 

Coturniculus, ii. 284 

Coturnix , ii. 338 

Cotylc , ii. 281 

Coua, ii. 309 

Couchia, ii. 439 

Coues, Dr., on the blue crow of the Rocky 
Mountains, ii. 128 
Coursers, ii. 355 
Cowries, ii. 508 
Coypu, ii. 238 
C11ACIDA3, ii. 342 
CRACINiE, ii. 343 
Craeticus , ii. 273 
Cranes, ii. 357 
CRANIADAS, ii. 532 
Cranorrhinus, ii. 317 
Craspedocephalus, ii. 385 
Craspedopoma , ii. 521 
Crateropus, ii. 261 
Crax, il. 343 
Creadion , il. 287 
Creagms, ii. 364 
Creagrutus, ii. 445 
Creepers, ii. 264 
Cremna, ii. 475 
Creniciehla, ii. 439 
Crenilabnis, ii. 437 
Crenuchus, ii. 445 
Creurgops, ii. 99 

Cricctodrm, European Miocene, i. 120 
ii. 239 

Cricetomys , ii. 230 
Cricetulvs , ii 230 

Cricctus , European Pliocene, i. 113 
ii. 230 

Cricosoma, ii. 476 
Crinia, ii. 420 
Criniger, ii. 267 
Crithagra, ii. 285 
Crocidura, ii. 191 
Crocodiles, Eocene, i. 165 
ii. 406 

lines of migration of, ii. 548 
Crocodilia, classification of, i. 100 
CROCODILIA, ii 405 

general remarks on the distribution of, il. 
406 

fossil, ii. 407 
CROCODILIDA5, ii. 408 
Crocodilurus ii. 390 
Crocodilus , ii. 406 

Crook-billed plovers of New Zealand, i. 456 

Crossarchus, ii. 195 

Crossochilus , ii. 451 

Crossodactylvs, ii. 419 

Crossoptilon, ii. 340 

Cro8Sopus, ii. 191 

CROTALID.E, ii. 384 

Crotalophorus, ii. 385 

Crotalus, ii. 385 

Crotch, Mr., on beetles of the Azores, i. 209 
Crotophaga , ii. 309 
Crowned-pigeon, figure of, i. 415 
Crows, ii. 273 
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Crypsirhina, it. 273 
Cryptoblepharus, ii. 395 
Cryptodacus, ii. 375 
Cryptoproct ii. 194 
CRYFTOPRuCTIDjE, ii. 194 
Cryptopterus , ii. 441 
Cryptomis, European Eocene, i. 103 
Cryptotis , ii. 421 
Crypturus, ii. 344 
Ctetiodactyla , ii. 490 
Ctenodactylus , ii. 238 
Ctenolabrvs, ii. 437 

Ctenomys , 8. American Pliocene, 1. 147 
ii. 233 

Clenopharyn'jodon , ii. 452 

Ctenopoma, ii. 621 

Ctenostoma „ ii. 486 

Cuba, extinct mammalia of, i. 148 

Curculionidium , Oolitic insect, i. 167 

Cuhina, ii. 400 

CUCULIDJE, ii. 308 

Cur ulus, ii. 309 

Cuckoo-shrikes, ii 268 

Cuckoos, ii. 308 

Cutter , ii. 453 

Cunningham, Professor, lizard discovered by, 
in Tierra-dcl-Fuego, ii. 41 
Cuninilvs, ii. 230 
Cuphopterus , ii. 272 
Cupidonia , ii. 339 
Curassows, ii. 312 
Curams, ii. 282 
Curd is, ii. 477 
Curiniatus , ii. 445 
Cvrruca , ii. 259 
CursoHa, ii. 382 
Cursor ius, ii. 355 
Cuseus, ii. 252 
Custa, ii 390 
Cutia, ii. 266 
Cuttle fish, ii. 505 
Cynncfvla, ii. 259 
Cyanwnrar, ii 273 
Cyanomyia. ii 109 
Cyanopira, ii. 273 
Cyanoptila , ii 270 
Cyanorhamphus , ii 325 
Cyanospiza, ii. 284 
Cyanoiis , ii. 101 
Cyanurus, ii. 273 
Cybernctes, ii. 101 
Cychloris, ii. 2S0 
Cychrns, ii. 489 
CYCLADIDAC, ii. 535 
Cyclas , ii 635 
Cyclocorua, ii. 380 
Cyrlodermo, ii. 409 
Cyclodina, ii. 397 
Qyclodus , ii. 397 
Cycloplii8, ii. 376 
Cydophorus, ii. 520 
Cytlopterus , ii. 430 
C yclnpsitta , ii. 326 
Cyclorhamphus , ii. 420 
Cycloatoma , Eocene, i. 169 
CYCLOSTOMATA, ii. 463 
CYCLOSTOMID2E, 1L 520 
Cyclostomvs, ii. 621 
Cyclothorus , if. 247 
Cyclotopsis, ii. 621 
Cyclotus, ii. 521 
Cyrlusa, ii. 401 
Cygnn*, ii. 303 
Cylinnrella, ii. 516 
Cyliruiraphia, ii. 373 

Cyllo aepulta , European Cretaceous, f. 167 


^Cymba, ii. 508 
Cymbilanius, ii. 104 
Cymbirhynchus, ii. 295 
Cymindis, ii. 489 

Cyntrlurus, in Brazilian caver-, i. 144 
ii. 193 

Cynanthus, ii. 108 
Cyniotis , ii. 195 
Cynocephalus . ii. 173 
Cynodolis , ii. 198 
Cy notion, ii 445 
Cynogalr, ii. 195 

CYNOFITHECIDA3, il. 172 A 

Cynopithecus of Celebes, affinities of, i. 427 
Cynojyithecus, ii. 173 
Cynomys , ii. 235 
Cyomis, ii. 270 

Cyotherin m, European Eocene, i. 125 
ii. 198 

Cyphogastra, ii. 496 
CyphorhiiiU8, ii. 264 
CYPRASIDA2, ii 508 
Cyprina, ii. 535 
CYPRINIDA5, ii. 451 
ii. 535 

Cyprians, ii 451 
Cyprinion , ii. 452 
Cypritiodun, ii. 450 
CYPRINODONTIDAS, ii. 450 
CYPSELlDiE, ii. 320 
Cypsdoide. s, ii. 320 
Cypsdus, ii. 320 
Ofjpsnagra, ii. 99 
Cyrerm , ii. 535 
Cy rest is, ii. 474 
Cyrtanotus , ii. 4S9 
Cyrtunyx, ii 339 
Cyrtophis, ii. 383 
Cystigvathus, ii. 420 
Cystophora, ii. 204 


1 ) 

Dacclo, ii. 316 
Dacnis, ii. 278 
Dactylethra, ii 422 
DACTYLETH111D2E, ii. 422 
Dactylomys, ii. 239 
Dactylopaila , ii. 249 
Dartylnzodes, ii. 496 
Da fit a, ii. 363 
Dama, ii. 219 
Damian, ii 481 
Damophila, ii. 109 
DANAIDA5, ii. 470 
Danais, ii. 470 
Dangila, ii. 451 
Danio, ii. 452 

Daptophilus , N. American Tertiary, i. 134 
Darters, ii. 365 

Darwin, Mr., his explanation of the cause of 
the abundance of apterous insects in 
Madeim, i. 211 

on the relation of flowers and insects, 1. 
463 

amphibia collected by, in S. Temperate 
America, ii. 41 

mice collected by, in 8. Temperate 
America, ii. 37 

on physical geography of the Oalapagcs. 
ii 33 

Dnsia, ii. 397 
Dasy tophus, ii. 809 
Datyopthalma, ii. 472 
Dasypeltis, ii. 37V 
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DASYPODIDjE, ii. 245 
fiasyprocta , European Miocene, i. 121 
in Brazilian caves, i. 144 
ii. 241 

Dasyptilus , ii. 329 
Dasypus, in Brazilian oaves, i 145 
S. American Pliocene, i. 147 
ii. 240 

DASYUIUDA5, ii. 249 

Dnsyurus^ Australian Post-Tertiary, i. 157 

iiJliS 

Daudebuvdia , ii. 510 

David, Jfrc, liis researches in China and Thi- 
i "bet, i. 221, 222 

on birds of N. China, i. 220 
Debts, iL 471 

Deer, fossil in N. American Tertiary forma- 
tions, i. 138 
Pa lita retie, i. 182 

probable cause of absence from tropical 
v Africa, i. 291 
ii. 218 

Deihphilt, ii. 482 
ficltatria, ii. 107 
fielma, ji. 395 
fieloncmra, ii. 477 
fielphUmpterus, ii. 209 
DELFHINIDjE, ii 208 
Velphinus, European Pliocene, i. 112 
ii. 209 

DENDRASPIDID/K , ii. 383 
DendnspU, ii. 383 
Demlrexctastcs, ii. 104 
DcndrncheUdon , ii. 320 
Dcndrorilta, ii. 273 
Dendroculnpiea , ii. 1 03 
DENDROCOLAl TUDE, ii. 295 
DENDROCOLAPTINA2, ii. 295 
lHndrocinda, ii. 103 
fiend rocygna , European Miocene, i. 162 
ii. 363 

Ikntlrcrra, , ii. 279 
Dcndrohyrax, ii. 229 
ficndrolngns, ii. 251 
fieiulronius, ii. 303 
Dendromya , ii. 230 
fiendrophila, ii. 265 
DENDROPHIDAS, ii. 378 
Dendrojihis , ii. 378 
fiend ropicus, ii. 803 
Dendroplex, ii. 103 
Dendrumis, ii. 103 
Dendrortyx , ii. 389 
fienisonift l ii. 383 
DENTALIADAS, ii. 512 
fiemtalium. ii. 512 
ii. 539 • 

Dentex , ii. 426 
Dercus, ii. 478 
Dermatemys, ii. 408 
Dermatocera, ii. 620 
Dernuxtochelys, ii. 409 
Deroptyns , ii. 328 
Dermognatlius, ii. 413 
Desert-snakes, ii. 377 
Desman of 8. Russia, figure of, i. 219 
Desmodus, ii. 182 
Deudorix, ii. 477 
Diadema , ii. 474 
fiiagremma, ii. 420 
DVxvmus, ii. 372 
DIBRANCHIATA, ii. 505 
DICA2IDA3, ii. 277 
fiircelus i, ii. 490 
Dicarum, ii. 277 
Dicallantura, ii. 475 


Dicamptodon, ii 413 

fiiceratherium , N. American Tertiary, i. 137 
Dicerca, ii. 496 
Diccrobatis, ii. 463 

fiichobune, European Eocene, i. 120 
Dicotyles, N. American Post-Pliocene, i. 130 
N. American Tertiary, i. 137 
in Brazilian caves, i. 144 
S. American Pliocene, i. 146 
birthplace and migrations of, i. 155 
ii. 215 

IHcotylinoe , ii. 214 

Dicroccrus , European Miocene, i 120 
ii. 220 

fiicrodon , ii. 390 
fiicroglosstts, ii 421 
fiicrorrhagw, ii. 474 
DICRURIDJE, ii. 209 
Dicrurus, ii. 269 
, DIDELPHY1DA2, ii. 248 
j fiidetyhys, European Eocene, i. 120 
N. American Post-Pliocene, i. 130 
in Brazilian caves, i. 145 
ii. 248 

Dldidfc, i. 164 

I) 1 DID jE, ii. 334 
fiidoms , ii. 417 
DIDUNCULIDTE, ii. 333 
fiidunculus, ii. 334 
fiidu8, ii. 334 

fiieba, ii. 197 
Dicmcnia, ii. 383 
Diglossa , ii. 278 
Diglossopis , ii. 278 
fii'lophus , ii. 287 
Dilvphyrus, ii. 402 
Dimodcs, ii. 377 

J) i7nylv8 t i\. 190 
Dinictis , ii 194 

THnocems , N. American Eocene, i. 139 
fiinocerata, N. American Tertiary, i. 139 
Dmomis, allied form in European Eocene, 
i. 103 

of New Zealand and Australia, 104 
ii. 309 

fiinornithidfp. of New Zealand, i. 104; 

DIN OllN 1 THI DJE, ii. 269 
Dinotherium , Miocene of Greece, i. 110 
European Miocene, i. 120 
Miocene of Perim Island, i. 123 
fiinyctia, N. American Tertiary, l 134 
Dinylns , European Miocene, i. 117 
fiiomediu, ii. 365 
fiinplodon , ii. 208 
fiiorhim , ii. 470 
Diphlogama, ii 108 
DiphyUa, ii. 182 
Diphyllodes, ii. 274 

Diplacodon , N. American Tertiary, i. 136 

fiiplodactylus , ii. 399 

fiiploglo88US, ii. 397 

DipTnlamts, ii. 401 

Diplomesodon, ii. 191 

D1PLOMMATINI DAS, ii. 619 

fiiplommatina, ii. 620 

Diplomystax, il. 443 

Diplopelma , ii. 410 

Diplnpoma , ii. 521 

Dwlopterus , ii. 309 

DIPNOI, ii. 458 

DIPODIDAS, ii. 231 

fiipodomys , il 233 

Dippers, ii. 263 

Diprotodon, Australian Post-Tertiary, 1. 157 
ii. 251 

DIP9AD1DA2, ii. 379 
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Dipsadoboa, ii. 379 
Dipsos, ii. 379 
Diptychus, ii. 452 
Dipits, ii. 232 
Dircenna, ii. 470 
Disci na, ii. 539 
DI8CINID.E, ii. 532 
Discoboli, ii. 430 
DISCOGLOSSIDiE, ii. 421 
Discoglossus, ii. 421 
Disrognalhus, ii. 451 
Discophora, ii. 472 
Disciira , ii. 107 
Dispersal of animals, i 10 
of mammalia, 1. 10 
of reptiles and amphibia, i. 23 
DisUira , ii. 384 
Distichodus, ii. 445 

Distribution, Affected by climate, i 5 
affected by physical features, i 5 
contrasts of, in similar climates, i 5 
similarities of, in diverse climates, i. 0 
barriers as affecting, i. 0 
study of, dependent on a good classifica- 
tion, i. S3 

of Animals an adjunct to geology, i 8 
of animals requires certain preliminary 
studies, i. 8 

of animals dependent on physical geo- 
graphy, i. 35 

of animals, as affected by the glacial 
epoch, 1. 40 

of animals, as affected by changes of 
vegetation, i 43 

of animals, as aflected by organic changes, 
i. 44 

of animals, hypothetical illustration of, 
i. 46 

of animals, complexity of the causes af- 
fecting the, i 49 
of animals, problems in, i 51 
of plants, as affected by the glacial epoch 
i. 42 

Distrigus , ii. 490 
Diuca, ii. 284 
Diucopis, ii. 99 
Diva, ii. 98 
Divers, ii. 366 
Docimastes, li. 108 
Dodo of Mauritius, i. 282 
ii. 334 

Dodona, ii. 475 
Dolerisca, ii. 107 
Dolichodon, ii. 208 
Dolichonyx, ii. 282 

Dolickoptems , European Miocene, 1. 162 
Dolichotis, ii. 241 
Doliophis, ii. 383 
Dolium, ii. 607 

Dommina, N. American Tertiary, i. 134 

Donacobius, ii. 264 

Domcola, li. 287 

Donacospiza, li 284 

Doras, ii 443 

Dorcatherivm , European Miocene, 1. 120 

Dorcopsis, ii. 251 

Dorcas , ii. 493 

Doricha, li 108 

DORIDAS.ii 530 

Doritis , ii. 479 

Dormice, ii 232 

Doryichthys , li. 457 

Doryphora, ii. 107 

Douroucoulis, ii 175 

Draco, ii. 402 

Drmolhenum. Miocene of Greece, 1. lie 


* Dremotheriim, European Miocene, i. 120 
ii. 218 

DREPANIDIDiE, ii. 277 
Drepanis , ii. 277 
Drepanortiis , ii. 275 
ii. 276 

Dresser, Mr. H. E , on northern range of 
European birds, i. 193 
Drimostoma, ii. 489 
Dronunus, ii. 368 * 

Dromas, ii. 356 ^ 

Dromatherium, N. American Triassirv i. 134 
oldest American mammal, i. 160^ 

Dromica, ii. 486, 487 ' t 

Jirnmicia, ii. 252 

Dromvms, ii. 375 

Dromius, ii. 489 

Dromocotcyx, ii 309 

DromoUm, ii. 260 

Dromophis , ii. 377 

Drongo-shrikc, Malayan, figure of, i. 340 
ii. 209 

DTtYADliVjE, ii. 375 
DRYIOPHIDAi, ii. 379 
Dryiophis, ii. 379 
Drymocataphvs , ii. 261 
Drymodes, ii. 259 
Drymwca, ii. 257 
Duymoscina:, ii. 257 
Dryinomys, ii. 230J 
Drymornis, ii. 103 
Dryocopus, ii 303 

Dry opith ecus, European Miocene, 1 117 
ii. 178 

Di-yospiza, (i. 2S4 
Dryotriorchis, ii. 348 
Dnbitsid, ii 98 
Ducks, ii 363 
Dulus, ii. 280 
Dumerilia, ii. 408 
Dumetin, ii. 261 
Dumeticola,, ii. 258 

Duncan, Dr., on fossil corals of the Antilles, 
ii. 21 

D'Urba.nia, ii. 477 
Dwarf-ground snakes, ii. 374 
Dyvmstor, ii. 472 
Dyschirus, ii. 489 
Dysnuxis, ii. 481 
Dysithamnus, ii. 104 
Dysopes, ii. 184 


E. 


Eagles, il. 347 
Eared Seals, ii. 202 
Ear-shells, it. 511 

East Africa, geographical features of, i. 258 
wide range of genera and species over, 
i. 259 

few special types in, 1. 260 
East African sub-region, description of, i. 
258 

genera and species ranging over the whole 
of, i. 259 

mammalia of, i. 260 
birds of, i. 260 
reptiles of, i. 260 
amphibia and fishen of, i. 260 
insects of, i. 260 
few peculiar types in, i. 260 
illustration of zoology of, i. 261 
East Australia, peculiar Dirds of, 1. 440 
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East Thibet, mammalia of, i. 222 
Eaton, llev., A. E., on insects of Kerguelen 
Island, i. 211 
Ebunui, ii 607 
Echidna, ii. 254 
ECHIDN1D/E, ii. 254 
Echimyidce , in Brazilian caves, 1. 14 5 
ECBIMTIDAS, li. 238 
Echimy8, ii. 239 

Echinoggfr European Miocene, i. 118 
Eehinsfr ii. 188, 189 
EchinorhMius, ii. 461 
Echiothnx, ii 230 
• Echis, ii. 386 
Eclectus, ii. 326 

Ectognathvs , N. American Eocene, i. 139 
Ectopistm , ii. 03 j 

Edentata, Miocene of Greece, i 116 
European Miocene, i 12 L 
d N. American Post- Pliocene, i. 130 
” N. American Pliocene, i. 140 
of Brazilian caves, i. 145 
S. American Pliocene, i. 147 
Ed. utata, classification of, i. 90 
probable birthplace of, i. 155 
range of Ethiopian genera of. i. 305 
range of O icntal genus of, i. 37# 
EDENTATA, ii. 244 

general remarks on the distribution of, Ii. 
247 

summary and conclusion, ii. 543 
Fan, ii. 490 
Eger ina , ii. 397 
Elainea, ii. 101, 201 
ELAINE1N2E, ii. 291 
El nia, ii. 397 
Ebmoides, ii. 349 
Elanus , ii. 349 
Elaphodus, ii. 220 
Elaphrus, ii. 4S9 
ELAPIDAfl, ii. 382 
Elapochrus, ii. 375 
Ektps, ii 383 
Elapsoideu, ii. 383 
EUismngnathiis, ii. 212 
Electro, ii. 209 
ELEPIIANTIJX/E ii 227 
Elephants, fossil, of Indian Miocene, i. 123 
fossil in N. American Post-Pliocene for- 
mations, i. 130 

birthplace and migrations of, i. 155 
ii. 227 

Elephant shrews, 9. African, i. 207 
ii. 186 

Elephas, Post-Pliocene, i. 112 
•fossil in Jf. China, i. 123 
N. American Tertiary, i. 138 
ii. 227 

Eliomys , ii. 232 ...... 

Elliot, Mr., liis great work on the birds of 
paradise, i 415 

on classification of the birds of paradise, 
ii. 274 

Ellipesimts, ii 463 
Ellipsoglossa , ii. 413 
Ellisia, ii. 25S 
EUobius, ii. 231 
Elminia, ii. 271 
Elodina , ii. 478 
Elopichtkys, ii. 463 
Elomis , European Miocene, i. 162 
Elosia, ii. 419 , 

Elctherium. N. American Tertiary, l. 137, 139 
ii. 215, 216 
Elscya, li. 408 

Klwos, Mr., on birds of Persia, i. 204 


Elwes, Mr., on true relations of the birdB of 
Central India, i. 323 
Elymnias , ii. 471 
ELYMXlIDAi, ii. 471 
ELSIADJE, ii. 530 

Embasis, N. American Tertiary, 1. 134 

Emberiza, ii. 285 

EMBERIZIN*:, ii. 265 

Emberiznides, ii. 284 

Emblema, ii. 287 

Embernagra , ii. 284 

EMBROTOC1DAS, ii. 438 

Emesis , ii. 476 

Emeu, figure of, 1. 441 

Emeus, n. 368 

Emminia, ii. 390 

Empidagra, ii. 101 
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Hawks, il 347 
Hedgehogs, ii. 187 
Hedymeles, ii 286 
Helarctoa, ii. 202 
Helcyra , it 474 
Heleothreptua, ii. 320 
Heliactin, it. 108 
Heliangelus , ii. 108 
Helianthea,ii. 108 
Heliastes, ii. 437 
HELICID^, ii. 512 
Helicina, ii. 622 
HELICON ID./E, ii. 473 
il. 522 

Heliconiua. ii. 473 
Helicophagua, il. 442 
Helicops , iL 377 

Helictis, Himalayan, figure of, L 891 

Helictia, ii. 199 

Heliobletua, iL 103 

Heliochcera, ii. 102 

Heliodoxa, il 107 

Heliomaates, li. 108 

HelicpoBdica , ii. 107 

Heliophobua , ii. 231 

Helioporua , ii 417 

Heliornis, ii. 362 

Heliothrix, ii 108 

Haliotrypha , ii. 108 * 

Helix, Eocene, L 169 
ii. 513 

Htlladotherium, Miocene of Greece, 1. 116 
European Miocene, 1. 120 * 

ii 221 « 

HeUuomorpha , il. 490 
Hdmintherua, ii. 279 
Helminthophaga, il 279 
Helodcrma, li. 890 
HELODERMIDjE, 11. 390 
Helodromaa, ii. 863 
Helogalc, ii. 195 
Httogenea, ii. 442 
HELORNITHIN.fi, tl.862 
Hdotaraua , li. 848 
Hemiboa, Indian Miocene, L 192 
il. 225 

Hemicentetea, il. 188 
Htmicercua, 11. 803 
Hemlchelidon, li. 290 
Hemichromia, 438 

Hmicyon, European Miocene, L 118 c 
il. 198 

Hamidcumia, ii? 278 
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Hemidactyliun, li. 418 
Hemidactylus, il 899 
Hemierges, U. 397 
Hmigalea , it 105 
Hmignathus, ii. 277 
H emimantis, ii. 419 
Hemiodus, ii. 446 
Hmiphractus, 

Hffn^rocr^jlb 820 
Hemipu^dl 270 
Hemvrhampkus, ii. 450 
HmisUurus , ii. 442 
Hemisofubim, il. 442 
HmistiUxm , il 109 
Hemisus, ii. 414 
Hemitriccus, ii. 101 
Hemixus, ii. 267 
Henicognathvs , ii. 828 
Henicopemis, ii. 849 
HeUicophaps , ii 838 
Henicorhina, ii. 264 
Henicomis, ii. 103 
Heptapterus, il. 444 
Heredia , ii. 413 
Herons, ii. 359 
Heros, ii. 438 
HcrpesUs, ii. 195 
Herpctethiops, ii. 876 
Herpetodryas , il. 876 
Hcrpeton, il. 376 
Herpetoreas, ii. 875 
Herpetotheres , ii. 348 

Herpetotherium, N. American Tertiary, 1. 184 
Herpsilochmus, ii. 104 
Herring, ii. 464 
Hesperia, ii. 4S0 
HESPERIDjE, ii. 480 
Hesperomys , N. American Tertiary, L 140 
in Brazilian caves, 1. 145 
8. American Pliocene, L 147 
11. 230, 231 

Hesperomis, N. American Cretaceous, L 164 
Hestia, IL 470 
Hestima, 11. 501 
Heterobranchus, ii. 441 
Heterocephalus , ii. 231 
Heterocercus, il 102 
Heterochroa. ii. 474 
Heterocnemis. il 104 
Heterocorys, 11. 289 
Heterodaetyliu.iL 898 
Heterodon. in Br&iiian caves, 1 145 
il 246 
11. 876 

Heteroaynis, il. 481 
Heterouxha, 287* 

Hetenmorpha , ii. 262 
Heteromys , IL 288 
Heteronota, IL 400 
Heteronympha, 11 471 
Heteropelma, il 102, 292 
Heteropus, 11. 897 
HETEROPYG1X, IL 460 
Heterospitias, 11. 348 
Hsterotis, il 454 
Hstsrwra, il. 290 
Hewitfonia , 11 477 
Hexaaonia, iL 491 

Hexaprotodon, Indian Miocene, I. 122 
Hickman, Mr. John, on a oause of the extinc- 
tion of large animals. 1 168 
Hieraddea, 11. 349 
Bisrax, iie849 
Hierococcyx, 11 810 
Hitroi Woo, 11 849 


Hill-Tits, il 266 

Himalayas, altitude reached by various groups 
in the, i. 829, 888 
Himantornis i, IL 852 
Himantopus , il 358 
Hinvila , ii. 397 
Hipistes, ii. 876 
Hipparchia, ii. 471 

Hipparion, European Pliocene, l 112 
Miocene of Greece, l 116 
European Miocene, L 119 
N. American Post-Pliocene, i. 180 
N. American Tertiary, l 186 
li. 211 

Hippocampus , il. 457 
Hwpoglossoides, ii. 441 
Hippoglossus, 441 
HIPPOPOTAMID JE, ii. 214 
Hippopotamus, Post-Pliocene, L 112 
Europe in Pliocene, 1. 113 
Indian Pliocene, 1 122 
li. 214 

Hipposyus, N. American Tertiary, 1. 188 
Hippotherium, European Miocene, l 119 
Indian Miocene, i. 122 
HTPPOTRAGINAS, IL 228 
Hippotn^is, European Miocene, l 120 

1IIPPU RITIDAS, il. 684 
Hirundinea, ii. 101 
HIRUNDINIDiE, ii. 280 
Hirundo , il 281 
Hoazin, ii. 345 
Holocanthus, li. 427 
Holbrookia, ii. 401 
Holochilus, ii. 230 
Hologerrhum, il. 379 
HOLOSTEI, ii. 458 
Holurophis, ii. 880 

Homalodontotherium, S. American Pliocene, 
1. 146 

Homalophis , ii. 876 

Homalophus, European Miocene, L 161 
HOMaLOPSIDjE, ii. 876 
Homalopsis, li. 876 
Homaloptera, ii. 453 
Homalosoma , ii. 490 
Hombronia, ii. 397 

Homocamelus, N. American Tertiary, 1. 188 
ii. 217 

Homorus, ii. 103 
il. 624 

Honey-guides, ii. 804 

Honeysuckers, birds specially adapted to 
Australia, i. 392 
il 275 

Hooker, Dr., on deficiency of odours in New 
Zealand plants, i. 464 
Hoopoes, a 317 
Hopudelus , li. 442 
HOPLEGNATHIDJE, il 438 
Hoplobatrachus , ii. 421 
HOPLOCEPHALA, ii. 460 
Hoplocsphalus, ii. 888 
Hoplocetus, European Pliocene, 1 112 
Hoplophoneus, N. American Tertiary, L 184 
Hoplophorus, ii. 246 
Hoplopterus. ii 866 
Horites, ii. 258 
Hornbills, il. 316 

Hones, fossil, in Indian Miocene, L 121 
perfect series of ancestral, in N. America, 

1 186 

probable birthplace o( L 164 
Hone-shoe bats, il 182 
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Hortulia, ii. 381 

Howling monkeys, II. 176 

Hudson, Mr., on land-birds of Patagonia, il. 39 

Humming-birds, ii. 321 

Nuro, ii. 425 

Hutton, Cap! F. W., on origin of New Zealand 
fauna, i. 401 

Huxley, Professor, on zoological regions, i. 69 
division of anun&l kingdom by, i. 85 
Hyadea, il. 472 
Bycena, Post-Pliocene, i. 112 
Miocene of Greece, i. 115 
European Miocene, i 118 
Indian Miocene, i. 121 
fossil in N. China, i. 123 
ii. 190 

Hyanarctos in European Pliocene, 1. 112 
European Miocene, i 118 
Indian Miocene, L 121 
S. American Pliocene, i. 140 
llycenictis, Miocene of Greece, L 115 
European Miocene, i. 118 
11. 190 

Ryatnida, European Miocene, i. 118 
HYfiNIDfi, ii. 190 
Hyctnodon, European Miocene, L 118 
European Eocene, i. 125 
N. American Tertiary, i. 134 
Hycenodontidce, European Miocene, L 118 
HYALEID.fi, ii. 631 
Hyalimax, ii. 517 
Hyalina, ii. 615 
Hyaloaaurua , ii. 892 
HynntU, ii. 472 
Hybocyatis , ii. 620 
Byborhynchva, il. 452 
Hydrocevui , ii. 521 
Hydrockelidon, ii. 364 

Hydrochoerua , N. American Post-Pliocene, i. 130 
Bydrockcerua , ii. 241 
Hydrocissa, ii. 317 
Jfydrocyon. ii. 445 
HydrogaU , ii. 199 
Hydromcdum, il. 408 
llydromya , ii. 230 
Hydropharlanua, ii. 965 
H YD KOPHIDfi, ii. 384 
Hydrophia, ii. 384 
Bydrupotes , il. 219 
Bydropaalia , ii. 319 
Rydrornia, European Miocene, 1. 102 
ii. 298 

Hydroaanrua, il. 989 
Hyitornia, ii. 809 
Hygrogonua , ii. 439 
Hyla, U. 418 
Hylactes, il. 297 
Hylambatet , IL 419 
HyUnjUtia, ii. 415 
H Y L APLESIDfi, IL 414 
Hylarana, il. 419 
Jfylatomua, ii. 303 
ByUlla. ii. 416 
HYLIDfi, iL 416 


Hyliota, ii. 270 
Hyldbatet. ii. 171 
Rylocharis, ii. 109 
ii 271 


Bylodes, ii. 419 
Bylomanes, il. 319 
Bylomys, il. 180 
Bylophilua, U. 280 
Bylorhina , ii. 420 
met, IL 009 
i tut, U. 419 


tf,lL804 


HYODONTIDfi, ii. 453 
Hyohip/ms, N. American Tertiary, i. 185 
Hyomotrhua, Eur opean Miocene, i. 120 
il. 218 

Hyopicut, iL 303 

HyopotamiC* European Miocene, i. 119 
N. Amelican Tertiary, i. 197 
il 216 

Jlyopaodua, N. American Tonlrnr, i. 138 
Hyotherivm, European Miocenes* 119 
ii. 215 V 

Hypargos, ii. 287 * 

Hyperantha, ii. 496 
Hypergerus, ii. 261 
Hypermneatra , ii. 479 
Hyperodapedon, ii. 405 
Hyperolius, ii. 417 
Hyperoodon, ii. 208 
HYPE ROO DON TIDfi, il. 208 
Hyperopsiua, ii. 448 

Hypertragulna, N. American Tertiary, I. 1*8 
Hyphantornis, il. 286 
Hypherpes, ii. 205 

Hypiaodus, N. American Tertiary, L 138 

Hypna, ii. 474 

llypnale, ii. 385 

Hypochera, ii. 287 

Hypochrytopa, ii. 477 

Hypociata , ii 471 

Hypocnemia. ii 104 

Hypocoliua, ii. 272 

Hypodea, ii. 272 

tiypogeomya , ii. 230 

Hypolnia, ii. 258 

Hypolithus, ii. 491 

Hypolyeasna , ii. 477 

Hypome8U8, ii. 477 

Hypopachus, ii. 416 

Hypophthalmichthys , ii. 453 

Hypophthalmus, ii. 442 

Hypopyrrhus, ii. 282 

Ifyporiaaua, ii. 190 

Hypothymia, il. 271 

Hypoxanthus, ii 304 

Hypaipetea, ii 267 

Hypaiprymnus, Australian Post-Tertiary, i. 1ST 
ii. 261 

Hypsirhtna, ii. 376 
Hypairhynchua, il. 376 
Hyrachyua , N. American Tertiary, i. 136 
HYRACIDfi, ii. 228 
Hyracodon. N. American Tertiary, i. 136 
ii. 214 
11. 248 

Byraarldea , classification of, 1. 90 
PalsArctic, 1. 242 
Ethiopian, i. 804 * 

HYEACOIDEA, IL 228 
HyracotheHum, supposed, in European Eocene, 
i. 125 

European Eocene, i. 126 
11. 216 
ii. 229 

Byrax, ii. 228 
HYSTRICIDfi, ii. 240 
Hystricodon, il 445 
Hyatrix, European Pliocene, L 113 
Miocene of Greece, i. 110 
N. American Tertiary, 1. 140 
ii. 240 


I. 

IcUmenva, ii. 774 
Tantheenot, 11, 832 
Ianthina, 11. 511 
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Ibidipodia, European Miocene. L 162 
IbidorhynchiLS, 11. 863 
Ibidorhynchus, figure of. 1. 831 
Ibis, 11. 360 
Ibises, 11 360 


Ibycter, 11. 847 
Iceland, zoology of, 1 . 198 
Ichneumia, 11 19 6 _ 

Ichthyoborus. iW*l'5 
Ichthyopaisjmlll 
IcteriaJ*. 279 
ICTERIDAS. ii. 281 


Icterus, ii. 282 

Icthyornie, N. American Cretaceous, i. 164 
Icticyon In Brazilian caves, i. 144 
11. 197 


Ictinia, ii. 849 

IctUheriun, Miocene of Greece, i. 115 
European Miocene, i. 118 
. ii. 195 


v ' ii. 197 
Ictonyx, ii. 199 

Ietops, N. American Tertiary, i. 133 

Ideopks, ii. 470 

Idmaia, ii. 478 

Iguana, ii. 401 

Iguanas, ii. 400 

IGUANIDjE, il. 400 

Iltrda p ii. 477 

Ilicura , ii. 102 

India, Miocene fauna of, allied to that of 
Europe, i. 123 

geological features of, i. 328 
Indian sub-region, description of, i. 321 

supposed relation to Ethiopian region, 1. 
321 


mammalia of, i. 322 
birds of, 1. 323 

reptiles and amphibia of, i. 326 
Indicator , ii. 304 
INDICATOR1DJE, ii. 804 
Indo-Chinese sub-region, description of, i. 329 
zoological characteristics of, i. 830 
illustration of, i. 331 
reptiles of, i. 331 
amphibia of, i. 331 
insects of. i. 332 
islands belonging to, i. 333 
Indo-Malayan sub- region, description of, i. 

334 

mammalia of, i. 336 
illustrations of, i. 336, 339 
birds of, L 837 

remote geographical relations of, i. 339 
reptiles ana amphibia of, i. 340 
•fishes of. i. 341 
insects of, L 341 
coleoptera of, i. 342 
terrestrial mollusca of, i. 343 
zoological relations of islands of, l. 845 
recent geographical changes in, i. 367 
probable origin of fauna of, i. 859 
Into, ii. 209 j „ 

Insectivora, European Miocene, i. 117 
N. American Post-Pliocene, L 129 
N. American Tertiary, i 183 
Insectivora, classification of, i. 87 
» of the Palearctio region, 1. 161 
of N. China and E. Thibet, 1. 222 
range of Palearctic genera of, i. 239 
of Madagascar, i. 273 , , 

range of Ethiopian genera of, L 801 
qfthe Oriental region, 1. 815 
Ange of Oriental genera of, i. 372 
range of Australian genera of, i. 476 
INSECTIVORA, ii. 186 


INSECTIVORA, general remarks on the 
distribution of, ii. 191 
summary and conclusion, il. 541 
Insects, means of dispersal of, L 82 
tenacity of life or, i. 88 
adapted to special conditions, i. 88 
groups selected for the study of their 
geographical distribution, i. 102 
antiquity of the genera of, 1. 106 
fossil of European Miocene, 1. 166 
European Cretaceous, i. 167 
European Wealden, i. 167 
Paleozoic, i. 168 
Paleearutic, i. 187 
of Central Europe, 1. 196 
of the Mediterranean sub-region, i. 205 
of the Siberian sub-region, 1. 220 
of the Manchurian But>-region, i. 227 
of the Ethiopian region, l. 255 
of the E African sub-region, 1. 260 
of W. African, i. 265 
H. African, i. 268 
of Madagascar, i. 282 
general remarks on, i. 284 
of tropical Africa and America, probable 
cause of similarities in, i. 291 
of Indo-Chinese sub-region, i. 832 
of the Oriental region, 1. 318 
of Ceylon, i. 327 
of Indo-Malay sub-region, i. 841 
statistics of collecting in the various 
islands of the Malay Archipelago, i. 343 
of the Australian region, i. 408 
of New Guinea, i. 417 
of the Moluccas, i. 420 
of the Timor group, i. 426 
of Celebes, i. 454 
of New Zealand, L 458 
scarcity of, in New Zealand, i. 462 
influence of, on the flora, i. 403 
of the Neotropical region, ii. 13 
of S. Temperate America, ii. 42 
of S. Temperate America, PaleearctiO 
affinity of, ii. 45 

of the Mexican sub-region, ii. 66 
of the Antilles, ii. 73 
of the Nearctic region, li. 122 
of Canada, ii. 137 
distribution of, ii. 468 
range of, in time, ii. 469 
summary and conclusion, 11. 550 
lines of migration of, ii. 561 
lodoplevra, ii. 102 
Iolama, ii. 107 
lolaus, ii. 477 
Iole, ii. 267 
Jora, il 207 
lphias, ii. 478 
ii 894 

I PH IS AD AB, ii. S94 
Irena, it 269 
Iridina, ii. 534 
Iridomis, il. 98 
Irrisor , ii. 318 
1RRISORID&, ii. 318 
leads, N. American Tertiary, i. 138 
Ischcognathus, ii. 876 
Ischyromys, N. American Tertiary, i. 140 
11. 286 

Islands, N. European, zoology of, i. 197 
of the Mediterranean sub-region, 1. 209 
of the W. African sub-region, i. 266 
of the Ethiopian region,!. 269 
Mascarene, L 280 

of the Indo-Chinese sub-region, i. 888 
of the Indo-Malay sub-region, 1. 845 
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Islands, FIJI, Tonga, and Samoa, i. 443 
Society and Marquesas, i, 444 
New Caledonia and New Hebrides, i. 445 
Sandwich, i 443 

of New Zealand sub-region, i. 458 
Norfolk, 1. 453 
Lord Howe's, i. 454 
Chatham. L 454 
Auckland, i. 455 
of Tropical S. America. ii. 29 
of the Mexican sub-region, il 59 
of Eastern United Stales, ii. 134 
peculiar colours of pigeons in, ii. 383 
abundance of land-shells in, il 525 
Itodactyliwn, ii. 413 
Itpidina, il. 813 

Juiodromye , European Pliocene, l 113 
ii. 232 

Ithagini f, ii. 840 
Itiumia, ii. 470 
Ithycyphus, IL 879 
JdMltM.il. 419 
Ixonotu*. iL 237 
Ixulutf il 238 


J. 

Jacamaralcyon, a 811 
Jacamars, u. 811 
Jacamerops, a 311 
Jacanas, a 255 

Jdechtif, in Brasilian caves, 1. 144 

Jaculus, ii. 232 

JaUria, ii. 875 

Jamaicia , ii 521 

Jandla , a 517 

Janthocincla, a 231 

Japalura, a 402 

Japan and North China, physical features of, 
i. 221 

southern extremity of perhaps belongs to 
the Oriental region, L 228 
Japan, ^general character of the fauna of, i. 

former land-connexions of, i. 231 
Java, mammalia oil i. 349 

productions or, well known, 1. 350 
birds of, i. 351 

representative species of birds in, i. 352 
origin of the anomalous features of its 
fauna, 1. 352 

Sumatra and Borneo, their geographical 
contrasts and zoological peculiarities 
explained, 1. 857 
Jays, il 278 
Jenyntia, ii. 450 
Jerboas, il 231 

Juan Fernandes, Carabid* of, 11. 44 
birds of, IL 49 

beetles and land-ehells of, il. 51 
Juida. iL 288 
JvuSisfa, il 109 
JiMoo, IL 284 

Junonia, European Miocene, l 187 
a 474 



v Kerguelen Island, apterous insects of, l 211 
(note) 

Kerodon, in Brasilian caves. L 144 
8. American Pliocene, i. 147 
ii. 241 

Ketingua, 11*443 
Ketupa, Ii. 387 

King-fisher, racqnet-V' ,, *d. of New Guinea, 
figure of, i. 415 
King-ushers, ii. 815 
Kittacincla , ii. 259 
Kiwi of New Zealand, i. 455 
Kneria, ii. 458 
l Kobui , ii. 224 

Koodoo antelope, figure of, 1. 231 
I Kricogonia , ii. 478 
KrynUkia , ii. 517 

L. 


Labeo, il. 451 
Labrax, il. 425 
LABRIDJS, ii. 437 
Labrua, ii. 437 
LABYRINTHICI, il 434 
Lacerta, ii. 891 
LACERTID.fi, ii. 390 
Lacertilia, classification of, l 99 
LACERTILIA, ii. 388 

general remarks on the distribution of, 
ii 403 
fossil, ii. 404 
I/icuna, il. 510 

Ladrone Islands, birds of, L 444 
Lamargua, li 431 
Lomoathenea, ii. 489 
LutoaopiSf ii. 477 
Lafreanaya, ii. 107 
Lagenocetua , ii. 208 
Lagenorhynchus, ii. 209 
Lagidium . ii. 237 
LAGOMYID.fi, ii. 242 
Lagomya, European Pliocene, i. 118 
European Miocene, L 120 
ii. 242 


Isogopus , li. 889 
Ixtgorcheatea, ii. 251 
Lagosiomua, in Brazilian caves, L 14ft 
8. American Pliocene, L 147 
il. 237 

Lagothrix, ii. 174 
Laia, li. 442 

Lake Baikal, seals of, I. 218 r 
ii. 203 

Lalage, ii. 239 
Lahti*, ii. 280 
LAMIID.fi, ii. 498 
Lamm. IL 400 
LAMNIDJS. ii. 430 
Lcmpomii, li 107 
Lampreys, 11. 438 
Lamprima. li. 493 
LamprU, ii. 429 
Lamproooliui, il 288 
lamprolama, U. 107 
LamropMi , il 880 
Lampropaar, IL 282 
Lampropygia , il. 108 
Lamproapuna, IL 477 
LamproapitO) ii. 99 
Lamprotea, it. 98 
Lancelet, ii. 434 
Land-lizards, ii. 891 

Land and water, proportions of; 1. 88 1 
Land and foah-wutor sheila, antiquity of the 
genera of, t. 188 
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Land-shells, Palaeozoic, L 169 
Patearctic, 1. 100 
of Madeira, i. 209 
of the Cape Verd Islands, i. 216 
of the Ethiopian region, L 257 
of W. Africa, i. 265 

of Madagascar and the Mascjjfene Islands, 

of the Indoj)6aH3r4ah*region, 1. 844 
of the AlwwSlian region, 1. 407 
of the Sandwich Islands, L 466 
ofhNejr Zealand, 1. 459 
of the Neotropical region, 11. 19 
9 o( the Antilles, il. 75 

conditions favouring development of, it. 75 
of N. America, ii. 124 
general observations on the distribution 
of, ii. 522 

richness of islands in, ii. 525 
their mode of diffusion, ii. 525, 528 
i comparative distribution of Operculate 
and In-operculate, ii. 526 
estimated numbers of, ii. 526 
land-snakes, ii. 882 
Langaha, ii. 379 
Laniarius, ii. 272 
Lanicterus , ii. 268 
Laniellua, ii. 272 
LAN II DAS, ii. 272 
Lanio , ii. 99 

Lanins, European Miocene, L 161 
ii. 272 

Loopithectis , N. American Tertiary, L 188 

Loomis , N. American Cretaceous, i. 164 

Laprissa, ii. 421 

LARI DAS. ii. 864 

Larimus. u. 428 

Larks, ii. 280 

Lotus, ii. 864 

Larvivora , ii. 250 

Lasiomys, il. 220 

Lasiuromys, ii. 280 

Lataz, ii. 100 

Lates, il. 425 

Lutkria, ii. 102 

Latonia, ii. 421 

IjOtrunctriiis , iL 430 

Layardia, ii. 261 

Lea, Dr. Isaac, on N. American Union idea, ii.125 
Lebia, ii. 460 
Lebiasina , ii. 445 
Legatus , ii. 101 


Leiocephalus, el. 401 
Leiolmmus, ii. 40 


■ 401 

Leistes, il. 282 
Lcistus, ii. 460 
Lemperus, 1L420 
Leiyla, ii. 419 
Lvmonias , 11. 476 
Lemur, it. 176 
Lemur, fossil, 11. 178 

Lemuravidas, N. American Tertiary, f. 188 
Lemuravus, N. American Tertiary, i. 183 
Lerauria, a hypothetical land, i. 78 
Lemuridat, European Eocene, i. 124 
LEMURIDA3, IL 176 

Lemuroldea, range of Ethiopian genera of, i. 
800 

% range of Oriental genera of, 871 
LEMUKOIDEA. iL 176 
Lemurs, ii. 176 
Leonia, U. 521 
Lezadooaster. ii. 436 
lApict/a, N. American Tertiary, 1. 138 
L&docept tikhttos, ii. 463 
Lepidocephalus, 11. 458 


Lepidogrammas, il. 309 
Lepidolarynx, ii 108 

Lepidoptera, cosmopolitan families of, L 177 
table of Falsearutic families of; L 238 
8. African, i. 268 

table of Ethiopian families of, i. 299 
of the Oriental region, i. 818 
table of Oriental families of, 1. 869 
of the Australian region, i. 404 
table of Australian lamilies of, L 472 
of the Neotropical region, ii. 18 
of the Antilles, il 78 
table of Neotropical families of, ii. 00 
of the Nearctic region, ii. 122 
Nearctic families of, ii 148 
LEPIDOPTERA, il. 470 
Lepidosiren . ii. 458 
LEP1DOSTEI DAS, ii. 450 
Lepidosteus , ii. 450 
LEPIDOSTERNIDA^ ii. 389 
Lepidosternon, il. 389 
Ltpilemur, ii 176 
Lepistes, li. 450 
LEPOHIDAS, ii. 242 
Leporinus, ii. 445 
Lepricornis , ii. 476 
Leprodera, li. 501 
Leptalis , ii. 478 

Leptarchus, N. American Tertiary, I. 185 
il. 202 

Leptasthenura, ii. 103 

Leptauckenio, N. American Tertiary, i. 138 
Lqptobarbina ii/452 
Leptdbrachium , il. 421 
LEPTOCARDII, ii. 464 
Leptocera, ii. 502 

Leptochonrus, N. American Tertiary 1. 137 
11. 215 

Leptocircus, ii. 479 
iJjptodeira , ii. 879 

Leptodon. , Miocene of Greece, i. 116 
ii. 214 
ii. 349 

Leptognathus, ii. 381 
Leptomantis, il. 419 

Leptomeryx , N. American Tertiary, i. 188 
ii, 220 

Lepton., ii. 535 
Lcptoneura, ii. 471 
lAptonyx, ii. 204 
iAptapogon, ii. 101 
Leptomu, ii. 520 
Leptoptilo , ii. 333 

Leptoptilus, European Miocene, 1. 162 
’ ii. 361 

Leptorhytaon, ii. 380 

L^ETOSOMIDAS ii 310 
Leptosomus, allied' form in European Eocene, 
1. 168 
ii. 310 

Leptosomus of Madagascar i. 278 
figure of, i. 279 

Leptotherium, in Brazilian CAves, 1. 144 
iL 226 

Leptotriccus, il 101 
Leptura, ii. 502 

Lepw, in Brazilian caves, L 145 
S American Pliocene, l 147 
Lerista, ii. 895 
Lerwa, ii. 889 
Lesbia, ii. 108 

Lestodon, S. American Pliooene, i 147 
Umctoput, li. 109 
ISMCtocus, it 452 
Ltuooohroa, 11 516 
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Letucocyon, 11. 107 
LeucomcUzna , 1L 382 
Leucotierpea, li 304 
Leuoophante8, ii. 270 
Leucophasia, ii. 478 
Leucopleurua , IL 209 
Jjtucosarcia, ii. 833 
Leucosomus, ii. 452 
Leucosticte, ii. 285 

Lewis, Mr. Georye, his collection of Japan 
insects, L 228 
LIALID.E, ii. 396 
Lialia, ii. 396 
Limit, ii. 381 

Libcllula, from the Lias, i. 167 
Libythea , ii. 476 
LIBYTHElDiE, li. 475 
Lickanotus, li. 381 
Lichenopa, ii. 101 
Licina, ii. 621 
Licmrtia, iL 325 

Lilljeborg, Professor, on classification of the 
Rodentia, i. 90 
LTMACIDiE, ii. 517 
LIMACINIDiE, ii. 531 
Umax, ii. 517 
Limenitia , iL 474 
Limruea, Eocene, 169 

European Secondary, i. 169 
ii 518 

LIMNA21DAS, ii. 518 

Llmnatomis, European Miocene, 1. 161 

Limnocharis, iL 420 

IArrvnocyon, N. American Tertiary, i. 134 

Limnodynastea , ii. 420 

Limnohyua, N. American Tertiary, i. 136 

Limnophis, li. 376 

Limnomis, ii. 108 

Limnotheridce, N. American Tertiary, i. 133 

Limnotherium, N. American Tertiary, i. 133 

Limnurgus, ii. 450 

Umoaa, ii 353 

Limpets, ii. 611 

Lingula ii. 538 

LINGULIDAS, ii. 532 

Linbta, li. 285 

Linsang , ii. 195 

Liooaaaia, ii. 442 

Liopelma, ii. 417 

Llopis, ii. 376 

LtoptUua, 11. 267 

UaacelU , ii. 297 

LIOTRICHIDJE, ii. 266 

Liothrix, ii. 266 

Lipaugua, II. 102 

Liparis , ii. 430 

Liphyra , il, 477 

Upinia , ii. 897 

Lvpoa. IL 342 

Llposarcua, ii. 444 

Liptala, li. 477 

Liaaolepia , IL 897 

Ustriodon, European Miocene, i. 119 
LitModon, 11. 621 

Lithomya, European Miocene, 1. 120 
IL 236 


LUhomia, European Eocene, I. 163 
Utoria, li. 418 
Uttorina, IL 610 
LITTORINIDJ3, li. 610 
Lizards, classification of, L 90 


wide range of a specie* in Polynesia, i 448 
distribution and line* of migration of, ii. 
547 

Lebedon, li. 204 




\Lochmio8, li. 103 
Locustella, ii. 258 
Loddigesia, ii. 108 

Loncheres, in Brazilian caves, L 145 
ii. 239 

Lonchophon in Brasilian oaves, 1. 145 

LONGICORNiA, ii. 498 
Longicornia, PalAiiCTTc," 

Ethiopian, i. 257 
Oriental, 1. 320 
Australian, i 407 
Neotropical, ii. 17 
of Chill, ii. 46 
Nearctic, ii. 123 
Lontra, ii. 199 

Lophiodon, European Eocene, i. 125 
N. American Tertiary, L 186 
ii. 212 

Lophiomeryx , ii. 218 

Lophiotherium , N. American Tertiary, i. 186r 

Lophius , il. 431 

Lophoaetus, ii. 348 

LOPHOBRANCHII, ii. 456 

Lophocitta, ii. 273 

Lophogypa, ii. 346 

Lophoictinia , ii. 349 

Lopholaimvj, ii. 362 

Lophiomya, ii. 230 

Lophophapa, ii. 333 

Lophoptonea. il. 266 

LOPHOPHORINA5, ii. 340 

Lophophorua, ii. 340 


Lophorhina , ii. 274 
Lcphomis, ii. 10! 


Lophomis , ii. 107 
Iyophortix, ii. 339 
Lophoatrir. ii. 350 
LOPHOTiDiE, ii. 432 
Lophotragus , ii. 220 
Iaphotriorchia. ii. 348 
faphuta, ii. 402 

Lord Howe's Island, birds of, i. 453 

Loricaria, ii. 444 

Tariculus , ii. 326 

laris, ii. 176 

Lorius, il. 827 

Lota , ii. 439 

Loxia, ii. 285 

Loxigilla, il. 285 

Loxomylus. Pliocene of Antilles, i. 148 
ii. 287 

Loxopa , it. 277 

Lucania, 11. 450 • 

LUCAN IDAS, IL 492 
Lucanvs, ii. 493 
Lucia, ii. 477 
Luciddla, ii. 522 
Lucifuga, ii. 440 
LU0INIDA3, ii. 535 
LuctnqprtB, ii 586 
LU CIOCEPH ALID JS, ii. 434 
Lucioperoa, il. 425 
Lvctotrutta. ii. 447 
Luciaoma, ii. 452 

Lund, Dr., his researches in caves of Brasil, L 
143 

Lupus, IL 107 
Lnrocalis , IL 820 
Lusdnia, U. 259 
Luacinioia, it 258 
Ultra, European Miocene, L 118 
Indian Hlooene, L 121 
ii. 199 

Lntronsctes. ii. 190 
Lyoana, Miocene of Greece, L 115 
iilOd * 
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LYCJBKIDJS, fl. 477 
Lycalopex, i 197 
LYCODIDA, iL 480 
Lycodon, ii. 880 
LYCODONTlttffi, ii. 880 
Lyoophidion, h. 880 J 


Lycorea , ii. 470 


Lygosoma, ii. 
l/ygo8ovtellac0fWi 
Lyinanopoaa , ii. 471 
ii. 476 

Lyncomtif, ii. 320 
Lyrupu, ii. 198 
.^ytorhynchvs, ii. 376 

, figure of, i. 441 


ii. 298 


M. 


*Mabouya, ii. 897 
Maaacus, European Pliocene, i. 112 
Miocene of Greece, i. 115 
Indian Miocene, i. 121 
supposed in European Eocene, i. 125 
ii. 173 
ii. 178 

Macaws, ii. 327 
Machairodus, i. 110,111 

Miocene of Greece, f. 115 
European Miocene, i. 118 
Indian Miocene, i. 121 
N. American Tertiary, i. 134 
in Brazilian caves, i. 144 
8. American Pliocene, i. 146 
ii. 193 

Mine hetornis, ii. 101 
MocKasrhamphus, ii. 849 
Machocrirhy nch ns, iL 271 
Mochceroptcrus, ii. 102 
Modules, ii. 353 

Macrauchenia, S. American Pliocene, i. 146 

Macrocalamvs , il. 874 

Macroceramus, ii 516 

Macrochiliis, ii. 491 

Maerocyclis , ii. 516 

Macrodipteryx, ii. 320 


Macrodon, ii. 445 
Macroglossa. ii. 482 
Macronts, if. 442 
Macronvs, ii. 261 
Macronyx , IL 290 
MACRO POT) I PiS, iL 250 
Macropus, ii. 201 
Macrapygia , il. 882 
Mhcmhamphus, ii. 353 
MACROSdELlDIDJS, ii. 186 
Macroscelides, il 166 
Mocrosila, ii. 482 

Macrotheriwn , Miocene of Greece, 1. 116 
European Miocene, i. 121 
11 246 

Macrotvs califbmicus, it 182 
MACROUBIDJS, ii. 440 
MACTR1DJ3, ii. 443 ^ f 

Madagascar, extinct birds of, i. 164 
ascription of, i. 272 
*. mammalia of, i. 272 
birds of, i. 274 
reptiles of, L 279 
amphibia of, L 280 
extinct fauna of, i. 282 
general remarks on insect fauna of, t. 284 
MaHeira, birds of, 1. 208 
land-shells of, L 208 
beetles of, 1. 210 


Madeira, wingless insects numerous in, L 211 
how stocked with animals, i. 213 
MALACANTHIDJ3, ii. 438 
Malacca, Sumatra, and Borneo, zoological 
unity of, i. 853 

comparison of mammalia, I. 354 
of birds, i. 355 
Malacodrcu8, il 261 
Malacopteron, ii. 261 
MalacoptUa, fl 810 
Malacorhyndm , ii. 364 
Malacotlvnx , iL 230 

Malagasy sub-region, description of, i. 272 
mammalia of, i. 272 
birds of, 1. 274 

illustration of zoology of, i. 278 
reptiles of, 1, 279 
amphibia of, i. 280 
extinct fauna of, i. 232, 289 
insects of, i. 282 
early history of, i. 286 
Malapterurus, ii. 443 

Malaya and Indo-Malaya, terms defined, L 
346 (note) 

Malaya, meaning of term, ii. 261 
Malay Archipelago, distribution of butterflies 
in ii. 484 

distribution of Cicindelidm in, ii. 487 
distribution of LongicornB in, ii. 600 
Malayan forms of life reappearing in West 
Africa, 1. 263 

fauna, probable origin of, i. 359 
resemblances to that of Madagascar and 
Ceylon explained, i. 361 
Malimbus, ii. 286 
Mallodon , ii. 501 
Mallotus, ii. 447 

Malta, Post-Pliocene fauna of, i. 114 
formerly joined to Africa, i. 201 
fossil elephants of, i. 201 
birds of, i. 206 (note) 

Malurus, ii 268 

Mammal, tlio most ancient American, i. 134 
Mammalia, means of dispersal of, i. 10 
as limited by climate, i. 11 
as limited by rivers, i. 12 
how far limited by the sea, i. 13 
dispersed by ice-lloes and drift-wood, i. 
14 

means of dispersal of aquatic. 1. 15 
of most importance in determining zoo- 
logical regions, i. 67 
classification of, i. 85 
birthplace and migrations of some families 
of, i. 142, 153 

cosmopolitan groups of, i. 170 
of the Pahen retie region, l. 181 
of the European sub-region, i. 192 
of the Mediterranean sub-region, i. 202 
of the Siberian sub-region , X 217 
characteristic of Western Tartary, 1. 218 
of the Manchurian sub-region, 1. 2z2 
Palsearctic genera of, in the Manchurian 
sub-region, i. 222 

Oriental genera of, on borders of same 
sub-region, i. 223 
peculiar to Japan, L 223 
characteristic of N. W. China and Mongolia, 
i. 228 

table of Paleearctlc families of, 1. 234 
range of Palwarctic genera of, 1. 239 
of the Ethiopian region, L 253 
absence of certain important groups, i. 253 
of the E. African sub-region, L $#0 
of W. Africa, i. 262 
of S. Africa, K 267 
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Mammalia, of Madagascar, i. 272 

table of Ethiopian families of, i. 294 
table of Ethiopian genera of, i. 300 
of the Oriental region, i. 315 
range of the genera inhabiting the Indian 
sub -region, i. 322 
of Ceylon, i. .327 

of the Indo-Chinese sub-region, i. 330 
of the Indo-Malayan sub-region, i. 336 
illustration of characteristic Malayan, 
i. 336 

of the Philippine Islands, i. 345 

table of Oriental families of, i. 365 

table of Oriental genera of, i. 371 

of Australian region, i. 390 

of the Papuan Islands, i. 410 

of the Moluccas, i. 417 

of the Timor group, i. 422 

of Celebes, i. 427 

of Australia, i. 439 

illustration of, i. 439 

of New Zealand, i. 450 

table of families of Australian, i. 470 

table of genera of Australian, i. 475 

destinctive characters of Neotropical, ii. 6 

of S. Temperate America, ii. 36 

of Straits of Magellan, ii. 37 

of the Mexican sub-region, it 52 

of the Antilles, it 62 

table of Neotropical families of, ii. 85 

table of Neotropical genera of, ii. 91 

of the Nearctic region, ii. 115 

of California, ii. 127 

of N. American central plains li. 129 

of E. United States, ii. 182 

of Canada, il. 135 

table of Nearctic families of, ii. 140 
table of Nearctic genera of, ii. 145 
Mammalia, extinct, of Old World, i. 107 
extinct* of historic i»eriod, i. 110 
extinct, comparative age of in Europe, L 
127 

extinct, of the New World, L 129 

3 of N. America and Europe, com- 
i. 141 

birthplace of some families and 
genera, 1. 142, 153 
of the secondary period, i. 160 
MAMMALIA, summary and conclusion, ii.540 
lines of migration of, iL 544 
Hanakins. 11. 102 
MAN ATI DA, ii 210 

Manatna, N. American Post Pliocene, i. 130 
ii. 210 

Manchurian sub-region, description of, i. 220 
mammalia of, I. 222 
birds of, I. 223 

reptiles and amphibia of, i. 227 
flreaU-water fish of, i. 227 
insects of, i 227 
coleoptera of, i. 228 
MANIDIDA, U. 245 
Mania, ii. 246 
Manorhina, ii. 276 
Manticora, il. 487 
Manucodia, ii. 274 
Mareoa, IL 363 
Margaroperdix, ii. 838 
Margirops, li. 266 
Margaromia. li. 108 
MargiiuUa, ii. 508 

Marine Molluaca, general remarks on the 
distribution of. U. 587 
Marine shells of the Neotropical region, il. 20 
Marmoset#, fl. 175 
Marqiiesas Island#, birds o£ 1. 448 


Mhrsh, Mr., on improvability of Asiatic and 
African deserts, i. 200 
on camels and goats as destructive to 
vegetation, i. 200 
MARSUPIALIA, ii. 248 

general leznarks on the distribution of, 
ii. 253 \ 

Marsupials, claSbiftaatiQn£fil 91 
N. American PosFPlioc8tt»j4130 
European Miocene, i. 121 ^ 

first migration to America, i. 155 « 
diversified forms of, i. 891 • 

of America prove no connection with 
Australia, i. 399 * < 

list of Australian genera of, i. 470 
MARSUPIALIA and MONOTREMATA, sum- 
mary and conclusion, ii. 543 
Martes, N. American Tertiary, i. 135 
ii. 198 

Mascarene Islands, zoology of, i. 280 
extinct fauna of, 1. 282 
gigantic land-tortoises of, i. 289 
Maaius, ii. 102 

MASTACEMBELIDA. ii. 437 
Mastodon, European Pliocene, i. 113 
Miocene of Greece, L 116 
European Miocene, i. 120 
in Brazilian caves, i. 144 
S. American Pliocene, i. 147 
Indian Mioceue, i. 123 
N. American Post-Pliocene, 1. 130 
N. American Tertiary, i. 18S 
ii. 227, 228 

Mauritius, zoology of, L 280 
reptiles 0 1, i. 281 

McCoy. Professor, on Palaeontology of 
Victoria, l 460 
Mechanics , a 470 
Meda, ii. 452 

Mediterranean, recent changes in, 1. 39 
sub-region, description of; i. 199 
mammalia of, i. 202 
birds of, i. 203 

reptiles and amphibia of, l 204 
firesli-water fish of, i. 205 
insects of, L 205 
Islands of, L 206 

sea not separating distinct faunae, L 201 
MegaJbiaa, ii. 270 
Megablabes, il 876 
Magacephala, ii. 478 
Megacephalon, IL 342 
Megaceropa, N. American TerttaiJ, L 187 
Megaderma, ii 182 
Megcerophia , ii. 883 
Megalama, il. 306 
MBGALJ3MIDA, il 306 
MBGALAMINA. ii. 306 
Megalixalua, il 419 
Megaiocma, fossil in Cuba, 1. 148 
Megalomaotoma, li. 581 
Megcdomeryt, N. American Tertiary, 1. 188 
Megalomma, ii. 487 

Megalonyx , N. American Post-FMoeene, L 185 
in Brazilian caves, l 145 
S. American Pliocene, 1 147 
Megaiophrga, ii. 421 
MtgaloaUma, Eocene, l 160 
Megaluma , ii. 258 
Megalophonua, il. 289 
Megamya^B. American Eocene, L 148 

MeganoeUma. ii. 478 
MBGAPODIIDA, 4L 841 
Megapodhu . a 848 
IttStfUn, b *07 * 
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Megarhynchus, it 101 
Msgaspbra, European Tertiary, 1. 169 
ii. 527 

Megatheridoe , in Brazilian caves, i 145 
Megatherium , N. American Post- Pliocene, L 
130 g 

in Brazilian caves, i. 145 j 
8. American PUw*ne.A 147 
it 245 

Meiomis, Lt369 
Melamgitta, ii. 298 
Melampui, iL 619 
Melanerpee , ii. 303 

• Melahia. European Secondary, i. 109 
MKLAN1ADA3, ii. 609 
Mdanitis, ii. 471 
Melanochlora. ii. 266 
Melanocorypha, ii. 289 
MelanophUtium, ii. 374 
Melanoptila, ii. 266 
Jddanotie, ii. 266 
MELE AQUINAS, ii. 840 
MeUagris , N. American Miocene, i. 163 
ii. 840 

Melee, ii. 109 
MeluUctee, ii. 276 
Melidora, ii 316 
Melieraz, ii. 348 
Melincea, ii. 470 
Meliomie , ii. 275 
Mellphaga, ii. 275 
MELIPHAGID/E, ii. 276 
Melipotee , ii. 276 
Melirrhophetes, ii. 276 
Mditaa, ii. 474 
MelUhreptue , ii. 276 
Melittopkagus, iL 312 
Mdizophilue, ii. 259 
Mdlisuga, ii. 108 
Mdlivora , Indian Miocene, i. 121 
ii. 199 

Melolonthidium, Oolitic insect, 1. 167 

Melopelia, ii. 833 

Mdopeittacue, ii. 825 

Metopyrrha , ii. 286 

Melospiza, ii. 284 

Mdwrsus, iL 202 

Menetia , ii. 895 

Meniceroe, IL 817 

Meniscotherium. N. American Tertiaiy, i. 138 
Mendbranchus, li. 412 
Menopoma, li. 412 
MEN&POMflX®, ii. 412 
Menotherium, N. American Tertiary, L 183 
Menura, iL 298 
MENU RIDAS, ii. 298 
Mephitis, in Brazilian caves, L 144 
ii. 199 

Merganetta, iL 864 
Mergulue, iL 867 
Mergue, ii. 864 
MeHonee, il. 282 
it. 230 

Merietee. ii. 272 
Merlueoiue , ii. 489 
Mens. li. 586 
MEROPIDAS, IL 812 
MsropHseus, ii. 812 
J feropogon, iL 812 
Msrops, 11. 812 
Mtmaxie, IL 297 

Meryehvs, N. American Tertiary, i. 138 
Meryehippus, N. Amerioan Tertiary, i. 185 
Mirythiehasrus, N. American Tertiary, L 188 
Miryoodus, N. American Tertiary, 1. 188 


Meryeopotamue, Indian Miocene, 1. 122 
ii. 214 

Merycotherium, of Siberian drift, 1. 112 
ii. 217 

Mesacodon, N. American Tertiaiy, i. 183 
Mesapta, ii. 479 
Marties, li. 263 

Meeohippus, N. American Tertiary, i. 185 
Meeomys , ii. 289 
Meeonauta, ii. 438 

Meeonyx, N. American Tertiaiy, i. 184 
Mesopitheeus, Miocene of Greece, 1. 115 
ft. 178 

Meeoprion, ii. 425 
Mesope, ii. 489 
Mesosemia, ii. 475 
Messcdina, il. 891 
Meeearae, ii. 474 
Metallura, ii. 108 
Metaphelee, ii. 476 
Methonella, it 476 
Metius, il. 492 
Metopia, ii. 102 
Metopiana, ii. 364 
Metoponia, ii. 283 
Metopothrtx , ii. 102 
Metriopelia, il. 838 
Mexican sijo-region. li. 51 
mammalia of, il. 52 
birds of, ii. 52 
reptiles of. li. 64 
amphibia of, ii. 54 
fresh-water fish of, ii. 54 
insects of, ii. 65 
land-shells of, ii. 57 

its relations to the N. and S. American 
continents, il. 57 
islands of, 11. 59 

Meyer, Dr. A. B., on reptiles and amphibia of 
New Guinea, 1. 416 
Micrceca, ii. 270 
Micracantha , ii. 601 
Micraetur, ii. 347 
Micrathene, ii. 8S0 
Micrhyla, ii. 414 
Microbatee, ii. 104 
Microcebue, ii. 176 
Microcercuhu. ii. 264 
Microchcera, ii. 107 
Microglotsus, IL 825 
MierohUrax, 11. 349 

Microlestes, oldest European mammal, 1. 160 
Micromeryx, European Miocene, i. 120 
il. 220 

Micropelama , il. 359 
Microptemue , ii. 804 
Micropterve, ii. 864 
Microecelie , ii. 267 
Microstoma , ii. 448 

Microsyops, N. American Tertiary, L 193 
MicrotheriMi , European Miocene, 1. 120 
Midas , ii. 176 

Mlddendorf, on extreme northern birds, i. 219 
Midea, 11. 478 
Miglyptes, 11. 304 

Migrating^birds, In which region to be placed, 

Migration of animals, 1. 10 
general phenomena of, L 18 
of birds, i. 10 
of birds in Europe, 1. 19 
probable origin of, 1. 22 
of birds In India and China, L 28 
of birds In N. America, 1. 28 
changes in extent of, L 84 
of birds in 8. Temperate America, i. 88 
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Migration of auimals, general remarks on, 
i 25 

Miletus, ii. 477 
Milmdua, iL 102. 291 
Milvua, European Miocene, i. 162 
ii. 349 

Mimeta, ii. 268 
Minutes , ii. 170 
Mimocichla, ii. 256 
Minus , ii. 256 
Minla, ii. 266 

Miocene fauna of the Old World, i. 114 
fauna of Geece, i. 115 
fauna of Greece, summary of, i. 116 
fauna of Central Europe, i. 117 
deposits of Slwalik Hills, i. 121 
faunas of Europe and Asia, general obser- 
vations on, i. 123 

Miohippus , N. American Tertiary, i. 135 

Mionectes, ii. 101 

Mira fra, ii. 289 

Miro, ii. 260 

Misgurnus, ii. 453 

Mitra, ii. 508 

Mitrephorus, ii. 102 

Mitua, ii. 343 

Mivart, Professor, on claesification of pri- 
mates, i 86 

on classification of insectivora, i. 87 
on classification of amphibia, i. 101 
of classification of lemurs, ii. 176 
Mixornis, ii. 261 
Mniotilta , ii. 279 
MNIOTILTIDiE, ii. 278 
Mochocus, ii. 443 
Mocoa, ii 397 
Moho, iL 276 

Mole-rat of W. Tartary, i. 218 
Mole-rats, ii. 231 

Moles, almost wholly Palaearctic, i. 181 
ii. 190 

MoUieuesia, ii. 450 

Mollusca, means of dispersal of, i. 80 
classification of, L 104 
groups selected for study, i. 104 
MOLLUSCA, distribution of. iL 504 
range of families of, in time, ii. 538 
Moluccas, zoology of, i. 417 
birds of, L 419 
reptiles of, i. 420 
insects of, i. 420 
peculiarities of fauna of, I. 421 
Molossus, ii. 184 
Molothrus, ii. 282 
Molva, ii. 489 
MOMOTIDJE, ii. 313 
Momotus, ii. 813 
Monachalcyon , ii. 316 
Monarcha. ii. 270 
Monaaa, IL 811 
Monitor, ii. 389 

Monkeys on the high Himalayas, L 12 
fossil in N. American Miocene, i. 183 
in E. Thibet, i. 222 

abundance of In the Oriental region, i. 815 
Monoeeroa, ii. 607 
Monodon. ii 208 
MQNODONTlD.fi, IL 208 
Monoplocvs, ii. 890 
Motoplonu, IL 46) 

Monotremata, classification of, L 91 
list of Australian genera of, 1. 477 
MONOTREMATA, iL 258 

remarks onthe distribution of, IL 254 
Monotrophia, ii. 289 
Montacuta, iL 585 


Monticola, ii. 256 
Montifringilla, ii. 284 
Morch, Dr., on Panama shells, ii. 20 
Morelia, ii. 881 

" More-pork” of Australia, figure of, L 442 
Morathria, ii.$95 
Mormolyce , iL 490 
MORMYRID.®N*446_ 

Momyrops , ii. 448^^ 

Mormyr is, iL 488 

Morococcyx, ii. 809 . 

Morotherium, N. American Pliocene, 4. 1*0 

MORPHIDfi, ii. 472 

Morphnus , ii. 348 

Morpho, ii. 472 

Morunga, ii. 204 
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Pyrameis, iL 474 
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Pyrgisoma, ii. 284 
Pyrgita, ii. 284 
Pyriglena, ii. 104 
Pyrocephalus, ii. 101 f 291 
Pyroderus, ii. 103 
Pyromelana , ii. 286 
Pyrophthalma, ii. 289 
fyrrnocoma, ii. 99 
Pyrrhospiza, ii. 285 
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Pyrrhulina, it 445 
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Pyrrhuloxia, ii. 285 
Pyrrhura, ii. 328 
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PYTHONlDdB, iL 381 
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Taenioptera , 11. 100, 291 
TASNIOPTERINAS, 11. 291 
taniwra, ii. 463 
TmgdUua, 11. 842 
Tama, European Miocene, i. 117 
, ii. 190 
TALPIDAS, IL 190 


Tamandua, ii. 247 

Tamiaa, il. 235, 236 

Tancada, ii. 474 

Tanagers, IL 2S3 

Tanagra , ii. 98 

Tanagrella, ii 06 

TANAGR1DAS, ii. 283 

Tantalus, ii 861 

TanygnaXhua, il. 326 

Tanysiptera, ii. 816 

Taoniscus, ii. 344 

Taphozous, ii. 183 

Tapir, fossil in N. China, 1. 123 

Tapir, Malayan figure of, L 337 

Tapiridas, European Eocene, 1. 125 

TAPIRID.E, ii. 212 

Tapirs, birthplace and migrations of, i. 154 
ii. 212 

Tapirus, European Pliocene, i. 113 
Indian Miocene, i. 122 
in Brazilian caves, i. 144 
Tarandus , ii. 219 
Tarentola, il 400 
Tarsier, Malayan, figure of, L 337 
Tarsiger, ii. 259 
TARHIIDiE, ii. 177 
Taraipes , ii. 252 
Tarsias, ii. 177 

Tasmania, comparative zoological poverty of, 

Tatare, ii. 258 
Tatusia , ii. 246 
Taxidea, ii. 109 
Taxila, ii. 475 

Taxodon , European Miocene, i. 113 
ii. 200 

Taygetia, ii. 471 
Tchitrea, ii. 271 
TECTONARCHINjE, ii. 275 
Teguexius, ii. 390 
TEIDA2, ii. 300 
Teinopalptts, ii. 479 
Teira, ii. 391 
Teius, ii. 390 
Teleopis, ii. 375 
TELEOSTEI, ii. 424 
Telephone, ii. 272 
Tellia, li. 450 
TELLIN1DAS, ii. 500 

Telmatobius , N. American Cretaceous, l. 164 
IL 417 

Telmatolestrs, N. American Tertiary, L 133 
Temnotrogon, ii. 314 
Temnurus, ii. 273 
Ttphrocorys, ii. 289 
Tephrodomi8, ii. 272 
Teracolua , ii. 478 
Terebratula, H. 539 
TEREBRATULIDA&, ii. 532 
Terekia, ii. 353 
Terenura, ii. 104 
Teretnatia, ii. 270 
Terioa, ii. 478 
Terinoa, ii. 474 
Terns, ii. 864 
Terrapene, IL 408 
Terrestrial Molluscs, ii. 512 
Terrestrial Molluscs, summary and conclusion, 
iL 551 

lines of migration of; IL 552 
Tesia, il. 263 
TeataoeUa , it 516 
ii. 517 

TESTUDINIDA2, ii. 407 
Teatudo, Miocene of Greece, L 116 
Indian Miocene, 1. 123 
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Testudo, great antiquity of the genus, i. 269 
Teatudo, ii. 408 
TethUmea , ii. 601 
TETRABRANCHIATA, ii. 506 
Tetracha, ii. 486, 487 
Tetrachus, European Miocene, L 117 
Tetraceroa, ii. 224 
Tetrocus, ii. 188 
Tetradactylva, ii. 397 
Tetragonoderus, il. 490 
Tetragonops, ii. 306 
Tetragonopterus, ii. 445 
Tetragonoaoma, li. 980 
Tetranematichthya, li. 443 
Tetrao albus , in Italian caverns, i. 161 
Tetrao, ii. 339 
Tetraogallus , ii. 339 
TETRAONIDA2, ii. 338 
Tetraophasia , ii. 340 
Tetrodon, ii. 457 
TEUTHIDiB, ii. 505 
TEUTHIDIDiE, ii. 433 
Textor, ii. 28 6 
Thais, ii. 479 
Thalassarctos, ii. 201 
Thalassictis , Miocene of Greece, i. 115 
European Miocene, i. 118 
ii. 195 
ii. 197 m 
Thala+sornis, ii. 364 
Thaleichthys, ii. 447 
Thalurania , ii. 107 
Thamnistes, ii. 104 
Thamnobia, ii. 260 
ThamnodyasUs , ii. 379 
Thamnomanes, ii. 104 
THAMNOPHILINA2, il. 297 
Thamnopkilus, ii. 104 
Thaumalca, ii. 340 
Thaumantis, ii. 472 
Thaumastura, ii. 10S 
Thaumatias, ii. 109 
Thecla, ii. 477 
Theloderma , it 419 
Tkeope, ii. 476 
Theorem#, ii. 477 
Therapa, ii. 438 
Theratea , ii. 486 

Theridomys , European Miocene, 1. 126 
European Eocene, i. 126 
fi. American Eocene, i. 148 
il. 239 

Tkeropitheeus, it 173 
Theatuu, ii. 478 
Tkeator, ii. 477 
Thetia, ii. 891 
THIKOCORIDAS, il. 854 
Thinocorua , ii. 354 

Thinohyua , il. N. American Tertiary, L 137 
ii. 215 

Thinoleatea, N. American Tertiary, i. 133 
Thinornis, ii. 856 



v Thymalliis , ii 447 
Thynnichthya , 452 
Thynnua , ii. 429 
Thyreopterua.il. 491 


Thyme, ii. 398 
Tiaria, ii. 284 
ii. 402 

Tichodroma, ii. 264 
Tiga, ii. 303 
Tiger-beetles, ii. 486 
Tigrisoma, ii. 859 
Tijuca, ii. 102 

Tillodontia, N. American Eocene, i. 139 

Tillotheridce , N. American Eocene, i. 139 

Tillotheriuui , N. American Eocene, i. 139 

Tilmatura , ii. 108 

Timalia, ii. 261 

TIMALIIDA2, ii. 260 

Timetes , ii. 474 

Timor, physical features of, i. 389 
group, mammalia of, i. 422 
birds of, i. 422 
origin of fauna of, 1. 424 
insects of, i. 426 
TINAMIDA5, ii. 343 
TINAMINVE, ii. 344 
Tinainous, ii. 343 
TINAMOTINA2, ii. 344 
Tinjamotis, ii. 344 
Tinamu8, ii. 344 
Tinea, ii. 452 

Tinoccraa, N. American Eocene, i. 139 
Titanoinys, European Miocene, i. 121 
ii. 242 

Titanotherium , N. American Tertiary, i. 137 

Tits, ii. 265 

Tityra, ii. 102 

T1TYRIN.E, ii. 293 

Tmesistemus, ii. 501 

Toads, ii. 415 

Tochus, ii. 317 

TODIDjE, ii. 313 

Todies, ii. 313 

Todirhamphua , 310 

Todiroatrum, ii. 101 

Todopsis, ii. 271 

Todua , ii. 313 

Tolypeutea, ii. 240 

Tomarctos, N. American Tertiary, i. 135 

Tomistoma, it 405 

Tomodon , li. 175 

Tonga Islands, birds of, i. 443 

Topaza, ii. 107 

TORNATELLIDA3, ii. 630 

TORPEDINIDjE, ii. 462 l . 

Tortoises, classification of, i. 100 <• 

of Mascarene Islands and Galapagos, i. 281 
ii. 407 

TORTRICID/E, ii. 373 
TorPrix, ii. 373 
Totanva, ii. 363 
Toucans, ii. 306 

Touraco of W. Africa, figure of, i. 264 
Toxodon , S. American Pliocene, 1. 187 
Toxodontidm, S. American Pliooene, i. 147 * 
Toxotvs, ii. 502 
Trachelyopterua, ii. 448 
TRACHINIDjB, ii. 428 
Trachinua, it. 428 
Trochwrua , ii. 429 
TrachycephcUua, ii. 401 
il. 418 


Traehydoaaurtu , li. 397 
Trachyphonua, fi. 806 
TRACHYPTERIDAS, IL 482 
Traehytherium, European Miocene, 1. 119 
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TRAGELAPHINfi, iL 223 
Tragelaphvs, IL 223 
Tragocerus, Mlocenr. of Greece, l 116 
European Miocene, 1. 120 
Tragopan, Himalayan, figure of, i. 831 
Tragvpa, ii. 379 • 

. TRAGULIDfi, iL 218 


Tmgvl ut, ii. 218 • 

Trapelus , ii. 402 

Trechua, ii. 489 

Tree-crows, ii. 273 

Trepdcaagaroo, figure of, i. 415 

IMe-shrew of Borneo, figure of, i. 337 

Tr^-snokes, ii. 378 

Tremarctos , ii. 202 

Treron, ii. 332 

Tree Marias, zoology of, il. 59 
jyibolorwtus, ii. 397 
fTriboniophorus, iL 617 
Tribonyx, ii. 352 


l Trichastoma, ii. 261 . 

TRICHECHID.fi, il. 203 

Trichechus, N. American Post-Pliocene, i. 130 


TRlCHIURIDfi, iL 429 
Trichixos, ii. 202 
TRICHOGLOSSIDfi, ii. 327 
Trichoglossidw, birds specially adapted to 
Australia, i. 393 
Trichoglossns, ii. 327 
Tricholccma, ii. 300 
Trichomycterus, ii. 444 
Trycondyla, ii. 486 
Trichonis, ii. 477 
TRICHONOTIDfi. ii. 435 
Trichothraupis, ii. 99 
Triehotropia, ii. 607 . 

Triclarfo . , il. 328 
TRIDACNIDfi, Ii. 531 
Trigla, ii. 428 
TRlGLlDfi, ii. 427 
Trigona , ii. 636 
TRIGONIADfi, ii. 534 
Trigonoptera, ii. 601 
Trlmeresurus, ii. 385 
Trlnga , ii. 353 
Tringoides, ii. 353 
TRIONYCHIDfi, ii. 409 
Trionyx, Indian Miocene, 1: 123 
Miocene and Eocene, i. 165 
11. 409 

THprion, ii, 418 
Triptorhinus, ii. 297 
Tristan d'Acunha, zoology of, 1. 271 
Tristravi, Canon, summary of the birds of 
Falestine, 1*203 

6 on the arrangement of the Sylvlidte, il. 257 
Triton, ii. 41* 

TRITONIADfi, ii. 530 
TrochcdovUron, ii. 261 
Trochatella, ii. 522 
TROCHILIDfi, ii. 321 
Trochilus, il 108 
Trochvs , il. 510 
Troglodytes , ii. 170 
ii. 263 

TROGLODYTIDfi. ii. 263 
Trogon, European Miocene, i. 161 
f if. 314 
Trogon, ii. 314 
TROGONIDfi, 11.314 
TROGONOPHIDfi, ii. 388 
Trogonophts, li. 388 , 

Trvgontherium, Post-Pliocene of Europe, 1 111 
n! 234 

Tropidechis, ii. 383 


Tropidococcyz, ii. 379 

Tropidodipeas , ii. 879 

Tropidolepis, ii. 401 

Tropidolepima. ii. 897 

Tropidonotus , if. 376 

Tropidophorus, il. 897 

Tropidopterus, 11. 490 

Tropidorhynchus, 11. 276 

Trudfelis, N. American Post-Pliocene, L 129 

Trugon, iL 333 

Trumpeters, ii. 858 

Truncaiella, ii. 519 

Trgyon, ii. 463 

TRYGONIDfi, ii. 463 

Tuatara, ii. 405 

Tud<yra , ii. 621 

Tundras of Siberia, greatest extent of, 1. 216 

Tupaia, ii. 186 

TUPAIIDfi, ii. 186 

Tupaiidce , European Miocene, i. 118 

Turacoena, ii. 333 

Turacos, ii. 307 

Tumcus, ii. 307 

TURBINIDfi, ii. 510 

TURDIDfi, ii 255 

Turdinus, ii. 262 

Turdus, ii. 256 

Turnagra, ii. 262 

Turner, Mr., on classification of Edentata, i. 
90 

TURNICIDfi, ii. 341 
Tumix, ii. 341 
TURRITETjLIDfi, ii. 609 
Tur&io, ii. 209 
Turtles, ii. 409 
Turtur , ii. 333 
Tylas , ii. 267 

Tylodon, European Eocene, i. 125 
ii. 196 

Tylognathus, ii. 451 
Tylotriton , ii. 413 
Typhlina, ii. 372 
TyplUine, ii. 372 
Typhlocalamus, ii. 374 
TYPHLOPIDfi, ii. 372 
Typhlups, ii. 372 
Typhloscincua, ii. 399 

Typotherium , S. American Pliocene, i. 147 

TYUANNIDfi, ii. 290 

TYRANNINfi, ii. 291 

Tyranniscus, ii. 101 

Tyrannulu8 , ii. 101 

Tyrannus, ii. 102, 291 

Tyrant-Shrikes, ii. 290 


U. 

Uaru, ii. 439 

Uintacyon, N. American Tertiary, i. 184 

Uintatherium, N. American Eocene, i. 139 

Uintomis , N. American Eocene, i. 163 

Uma, ii. 401 

UMBRIDfi, ii. 449 

Umbrina, ii. 428 

Ungalia, il 881 

Ungulata, classification of, L 89 
antiquity of, i. 154 
of the Palffiarctio region, i. 182 
range of Palsarctlc genera of, 1. 241 
range of Ethiopian genera of, i. 803 
range of Oriental genera of, f. 874 
range of Australian genera of, i. 476 
Ungulata* European Pliocene, L 112 
Miocene of Greece, L 116 
European Miocene, L 119 
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Ungulata , Indian Miocene, i. 121 
European Eocene, i. 125 
N. American Post-Pliocene, i. 13D 
N. American Tertiary, i. 136 
of Brazilian caves, i. 144 
8. American Pliocene, L 146 
UNGULATA, ii. 211 

general remarks on the distribution of, 
ii. 226 

summary and conclusion, ii. 542 
Unio, European Secondary, i. 169 
ii. 534 

UNIONIDfi, ii. 534 
Upucerthia, ii. 103 
UPUPIDfi, ii. 317 
Uragus, ii. 285 

Urania of Madagascar, i. 232 
Urania , ii. 482 
URANI I Dfi, ii. 482 
Uria, ii. 367 
Uroaetus, ii. 348 
Urociasa , ii. 273 
Urochroa, ii. 107 
Urochroma, ii. 328 
Urocyon, ii. 197 
URODELA, ii. 411 
Urogalba , ii. 311 
Uroustes , ii. 272 
Uranuutix, ii. 402 
UROPELTIDfi, ii 373 
Vuropeltis, ii. 374 
Uropsila, ii. 264 
Uropailus, ii. 190 
Uropaophorus, ii. 385 
Uroapatha , ii. 313 
UrospizUu , ii. 348 
Urosticte, ii. 108 
Urotrichus , ii. 190 
Urotriorchis, ii. 347 
Ursula , N. American Tertiary, i. 135 
in Brazilian caves, i. 144 
URSI Dfi, ii. 201 
Ursitaxua, Indian Miocene, i. 121 
ii. 200 

Uraus, Post-Pliocene, i. 112 
Indian Miocene, 121 
ii. 201 

Urubutinga , II. 348 
Urva . ii. 195 
Uta, ii. 401 
Utica, ii. 477 


V. 


Vaginulus, ii. 518 
Valgus, ii. 495 
Valvata, ii. 510 

Vanga of Madagascar, figure of, i. 278 
Vanga, ii. 272 
Vandellia, ii 444 
VaneV.ua, ii. 356 
Vaneaaa, ii. 474 
VARANIDfi, 11. 889 
Varanus, Miocene of Greece, i. 116 
Indian Miocene, 1. 128 
VENERID.fi. ii. 686 
Vanilla, 1L 308 
Vermicella, ii. 888 
Vemauxia., iL 308 

Vertebrate, summary of Palearotic, i. 186 
summary of Ethiopian, i. 256 
summary of Oriental, i. 8 18 
summary of Australian, i. 397 
summary of Neotropical, ii. 13 
summary of Nearctfc, ii. 120 


. Vespertilio , European Eocene, 1. 126 
v ii. 183 

VESPERTILIONIDfi, ii. 183 

Vidua , ii. 286 

Vipera, ii. 385 

VIPERIDfiftL 385 

Viptrus, European Miocene, i. 166 

Vipers, ii. 385 

Vino, ii. 280 

VIREONIDfi, iL 279 

Vireotanius, ii. 280 

Vireosylvia, ii. 280 1 

Viscacha, ii. 237 

Vitrina, ii. 616 

Viverra , European Pliocene. i. 112 
European Miocene, i. 118 
ii. 195 

Viwrricula, ii. 195 
Viverridce, European Miocene, i. 118 
European Eocene, i. 125 
VIVERRIDfi, ii. 194 
Vivia, ii. 303 
Volatinia, ii. 284 
Voluta, ii. 608 
Volutes, ii. 608 
VOLUTIDfi, iL 508 
Volvocivora, iL 269 
Vulpes, IL 197 
Vultur, ii. 846 
VULTURIDfi, ii. 345 
VULTURINfi, ii. 340 

W. 


Wagtails, ii. 290 

Walden, Viscount, on birds of Philippine 
islands, L 346 
on birds of Celebes, i. 428 
on arrangement of the Timaliidre, ii. 261 
Wallago, ii. 441 
Wall-lizards, ii. 399 
Walrus, ii. 203 
Wart-snakes, ii. 382 
Washakius , N. American Tertiary i. 134 
Waterhouse, Mr. G. R., -on classification of 
rodentia, i. 90 

on classification of marsupials, L 91 
Water-lizards, ii. 389 
Weaver-finches, ii. 286 

West African sub-region, description of, i. 262 
mammalia of, L 262 
birds of. i. 262 

Oriental or Malayan element in. i. 263 
river scene with characteristic animals, 
i. 264 

reptiles of, i. 264 
amphibia of, i. 264 

Oriental and Neotropical relations of, 
1. 265 

insects of, i. 265 
land-shells of, i. 265 
islands of, i. 265 

West Australia, peculiar birds of, i. 441 
Whelks, ii. 507 
Whip-snakes, IL 879 

Whydah finch of W. Africa, figure of, L 264 
Wing-shells, ii. 507 
IL 683 


Wollaston, Mr. T. V., on the Coleoptera of the 
Atlantic Islands, i. 209 
on the wings of the Madeiran beetles, ‘ 
1 . 211 

on the origin of the Insect fauna of the 
Atlantic Islands, L 214 < 

on the Coleoptera of the Cape Veid Islands, 
i. 215 . 
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Ypthima, il. 471 
Yuhina, ii. 266 
YUNGID.E, ii. 304 
Yungipicus, iL 803 
Yunx, iL 804 


Wollaston. Mr. T. V.,on the beetles of St He- 
lena, i. 270 
Wombats, ii. 268 
Woodpeckers, il 802 
Wood-warblers, il 278 
Woolly monkeys, il 174 
Wrens, ii. 268 
Wrynecks, ii. 804 

X. 

J&MhoSephalus, ii. 282 
antbplcma, il 306 
Xdntriomelua, ii. 276 
Xanthopygia, IL 270 
X anthoaom.ua, il. 282 
Xanthotis, ii. 276 
iXema, ii. 364 
"Xenelaphis, ii. 376 
Xenica, ii. 471 
Xenicus, ii. 265 
Xenochrophys, ii. 375 
Xenocypris, ii. 462 
Xenodermus, ii. 376 
Xenodon, ii. 376 
XENOPELTIDiE, ii. 373 
Xenopeltis, il. 373 
Xen ophrys, ii. 421 
Xenopipo. ii. 102 
Xenops, ii. 103 
Xenorhina. ii. 415 
XENORHINIDJE, ii. 415 
Xenoapingus, ii.284 
Xenurelaps, ii 383 
Xenurvs , in Brazilian caves, 1. 145 
it. 246 

Xiphiaa , il. 430 

XiphidiopicM , ii. 303 

XIPHIlfl®, il 430 

Xiphius, il 208 

Xiphocolaptes, ii. 103 

Xlphodontid.m, European Miocene, i. 119 

Xlpholena, ii. 102 

Xiphorhatitpus, ii. 445 

Xiphorhynchus, 103 

Xiphostoma, ii. 445 

Xystrocera ii. 501 


Z. 

Zabrua , fl. 489 
Zcdophua, ii. 203 
Zamenia , ii. 375 
Zancloatom.ua, il 809 
Zoocya , 11 375 
Zebras, il. 211 
Zegria, ii. 478 
Zemeroa, ii. 475 
Zenaida, il 333 
Zenaidura. ii. 332 
Zephyrua, il 477 
Zeuglodon, ii. 210 

Zeuglodontidca, N. American Tertiary, i. 140 
il 210 
Zeua, ii. 429 
Zeuxidia, il. 472 
Zoarces, ii. 431 
Zonitea, ii. 616 

Zonitea prisons, Palaeozoic, i. 169 
Zonotrichia , ii. 284 
ZONURIDjE, ii. 391 
Zonurus, ii. 392 

Zoological characteristics of Palsarctlc region* 
l 181 

Ethiopian region, i. 252 
Oriental region, i. 315 
Australian region, i. 390 
of Neotropical region, ii. 5 
of Nearotic region, ii. 116 
Zoological regions, discussion on, i. 60 
their origin and relations, ii. 165-161 
Zoothera, ii. 256 
Zootoca, ii. 891 
Zosterops, ii. 277 
Zygasna , ii. 481 
Z YGjENIDAS, ii. 481 
Zygnopsi8, ii. 398 
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